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CHAPTER I. 


When Ills Excellency the Viceroy anti rrovernor-Gcneral \ii ‘Council was jHeased to 
appoint me to conduct a mission to Yarkand for tlic purpose of concluding* a commercial 
Treaty with Ills Highness the Amir of Yiirkand anti Kashghar, I was instructed to 
endeavour to obtain tin* fullest and most precise information on evta'y subject^ connected with* 
tlic condition, resources, history, geography, and trade of Yarkand and the neighbouring' 
countries. 

In carrying out these instructions, I have had the advantage of the valuable aid of the 
stafE of ollicers ap])ointetl to accomj);iny me. 

The History of Eastern Turkestan contained in the following p.igcs has been carefully 
compiled by Dr. W. 11. Bellow, C.S.I., from many Persian anti Tiirki manuscri|)ts, which were 
procured in the country, and the dt‘scri|>tion t)f the people, tlnnr manners and customs, and of 
the country generally, is the result of entpiiries made by him aiitl all tlie other members of the 
Mission. 

Captain Trotter, It.J^]., has given a preliminary rcjtort, containing the general results 
of his explorations anti ohstawations which will be read witli interest, hut we may expect at 
some later period the puhlieation of a much fulhn* work, when his calculations anti observations 
have been carefully worketl out. 

In the chaj)ter on geography, Lieutenant-Ctdonel Gordon, C.S.I., and Chiplains Chapman 
and Biddulpli are also assoeiated with Captain Trotter, anti LieuttMiant-Ctdonel Gordon’s aceouiit 
of his visit to (Jluikmak and Wakhan, anti Captain Biddulph’s act‘t)unt of his visit to the Passes 
on the Hindu-kush, will he found sj)ccially interesting. 

The statistics of trade and all othci* information now put forwai’d regartling the commerce 
and manufactures of the country liave ht'cn carefully collected hy (.’aj)taiu (’hapman. 

Scicnct! lias much to regret in the untimely loss of our miieh lanieiitetl friend, Dr. P. 
Stollczka, hut what notes ainl memorantla he left in a cornpit'led form will be ftiiiml embodied 
here, and arrangements art; in progrt'ss for giving to the world tin; result of his labor in the 
' Collection of naiural history and other specimens. 

I wish prominently to record my aeknowlt‘(lginent to (/o^onel Yule, (kP., who, with generous 
kindness, sujiplietl me with all the information lit; [)ossessed rtgarding tin* t;ouritries wc were 
about to visit, anti who, from time to time, sent me iiittst valuable sug»’g*eslions as to the 
j eiuiuirics wo should make. 

As the success ut an expedition sucli as this, dcpcntltHl greatly on the preliminary arrange- 
ments, and the jirtivisio If for all contingencies, it may not be uninteresting to go into the 
subject in some detail. 

The staff of officers ani subordinates jilaccd at rny disposal consisted of— 

Lioutenaiit-Coloncl T. E, Gordon, C.S.L, B.S.C., second in command. 

Dr. Bellow, C.S.L, Surgeon- Major. 

Captain Chapman, R.A., Secretary to the Yarkand Mission. 

Captain Trotter, li.E. 

Captain Biddulpli, 19th Hussars, A.D.C. to His Excellency 

Dr. Stoliezka, Ph. Dr. 

Ressaidar Mahomed Afzul Khan, Xlth Bengal Lancers.. 

Ibrahim Khan, Inspector, Juujab Police. 

Tara Sing, Treasurer, and in charge of mule train. 

Faiz Buksh, Moonshee. 

Asmat Ali, Native Doctor and Assistant to Dr. Bellew. 
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Corporal Rliind, Her Majesty's 92nd Gordon Hij^hlandcrs, Camp Sergeant and Clerk. 

Jemadar Siffat Klian, in charge of escort furnished by the Corps of Guides which 
consisted of — 

10 Sowars, 1 Naick, and 10 Sepoys. 

Tjieiiteuant-Colonel Gordon as second in command had superior charge of all camp arrange- 
ments, and issued the necessary orders for daily routine, the entire control of the escort and 
ammunition was in his hands. He also commanded sundry separate ex])editions. 

Hr. Bellew had charge of ail medical arrangements and was President of the staff mess. 

Captain Chapman was appointed Secretary to the Mission, and had (diarge of the mule 
e(|uipmcnt, camp equijjage, treasure chest, and postal arrangem(*nts. 

Cajdain ]hddul|»h had charge of the Toshakhana when he was with the head-quarters 
of the Mission, it being ])laced urnler (^aptain Chapman’s care at otlna- times. lie commanded 
the advance party to Shahidulla, and was employed on a separate expedition to Maralbashi, and 
accompanied Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon <o Wakhan. 

Captain Trotter and Hr. Stoliezka had charge of their special departments. 

Of the native Govia’iiment employes selcct(‘d to serve, llessaidar Mahomed Afzul Khan, 
nth Hengal Lancers, was a|p( anted Attacbc in charge of the native portion of the camp, 
Ibrahim Khan, Inspector of Police, was another Attache, and was emi)loyed on spc'cial duty. 

Al)dool Subhan, Assistant Surveyor, atta(‘hed to the Survey Hepart nient,, assisted Captain 
Trotter, and conducted S(parately an ex|»loration of Shignan, nduruing by Padakshan ami 
Cabul. (k)loiiel AValker, K.E., 8upcrint(?ndent G. T. 8., further placed at my disposal seven of 
the Survey Pundits. 

Kxperientu? having shown the necessity for remlering the expedition inde])en(lont in the 
Tiiatter of carriage, om; hundred mules of a very fair stanq) were jmrehased, through the 
agency of Tara v^iug, at a moderates price. These were (Mpiippcd with saddles nearly 
rcs(‘mbling those of the Otago pattern used in Abyssinia,, which were mad(‘ in th(‘ Government 
worksho]>s at Cawnp(»or, mule trunks of a s])oeial pattern being supjdied with them. ^Fhe 
saddles and trunks were* lu’oductions that would be considered higldy creditable to any manu- 
factory, and proved most servic(‘able. 

As some delay occurred in the return of 8yud Yakub Khan, the Yarkand Mnvoy, from 
Coustantinople, it was thought advisable to send an advance party to examine car(‘lully the 
routes betw(‘eii Leh and Shahidulla. Accordingly on the 15 th July 1S7-3, Captains Biddulph 
and Trotter and Hr. Stoliezka left Murree and journeyed to Shaliidulla. The licad-ipiartcrs 
])arty left on I9th Jidy, hut halted for some time at Srimiggiir till I joined them, when vve all 
])roeeeded to , Leh whieh we reaelied on the 20th 8cptcml)cr. Here, in addition to what is 
usually known as warm clothing, each follower received fiui socks, leggings, hoots, and a 
('hogaii lined with she(‘])-skin, a warm cap covering the ears, anffj^ick glov(‘s, besides a good 
felt and blankets. Meat and U'a funned j)art of the daily ration, and the whole were comfort- 
ably sheltered in tents. 

Tlie road as far as Jjeh is loo well trodden to require any dcscri])tion here. The route 
taken hy tlie advance ])ariy by the (^harghchemo Valh‘y is sufficiently well <l(;taile(l in the 
G(»ographical chapt(*r, and I need only here remark that the inclemency of tlie season was 
such as to prevent anything like an exttaisive exphu'ation, and in fact its (‘ffccts were sp(‘edily 
visible on our lament(;d companion Hr. Stoliezka. However, though the hardships uiulcrgone 
by this advance i)arty deserve passing mention, there is not much loss to geographical science 
to record, for the route taken hy them had been fully examined and reported on, first l)y that 
intrepid hut unfortunate traveller Mr. Hayward, and afterwards by Hr. Cayley, and by the 
first expedition to Yarkand in 1870. 

Captain Trotttu’ and Hr. Stoliezka rejoined our camp at Aktagh on the 13th October, 
wdiilst (ka])tain Biddulph pursued his enquiries down the Karakash River and met us at 
Shahidulla on the ISth October. 
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If Space permitted, it mi^ht be interesting to j?ive a detailed account of a journey to 
Shahidulla from Leh over the hif^hcst passes in the world. SuflTico it however to say that the 
journey of 240 miles was accomplished in 15 marches, with no other accident than the loss 
of eight baggage animals, and this with »‘100 souls and 100 animals in camp. I'he (rlacicr 
Pass of the Sasser, and the icy region of the Shyok V^alley and tin? Karakorum Pass were 
fortunately crossed without snow, which however attrudvcd us on the norlhern side, and accom- 
panied with ail eager nij)])ing air added much to the discomfort biscparable from travelling 
sustuiuod for many days at an elevation varying from 15,000 to IS, 000 feet. Some idea of the 
cold may be formed from the fact that our minimum thermometer recorded a temp(‘raturc of 15” 
below zero inside a tent, wliilst in Captain Pidduli)h\s camp it descended to 20” below zero in 
the op(?n air. 

At Shahidulla we were met by Yuzl>ashi Mahomed Zareef Khan, a Captain of the 
Amiris ^rmy, who had been deputed with some soldiers to await our arrival, and who gave us 
a hearty welcome. Here too we were join(‘d l»y Ibrahim Khan, whom I had sent ahead to 
Yarkand to report our apjuoach. After a halt of four days at Shahidulla, during which time 
Captain Trotter and his subordinates cxplon'd the surrounding country, and Drs. Stoliezka 
and llellow paid a visit to the jad(; mines at Jlalakehi, LiiMitenant-Colonel (jordoii moved on 
with the chief part of the camp to Sanju, the nearest village in th(‘ Yarkand plain, and Syud 
Yakut) Khan joining us two days after we followed ov(t the (Irim Pass. This Riss 
was not crossed without great diduMdlv owing to a fresh fall of snow, 'riu^ aseenl, for the 
last 100 feet to the summit was u]) a wall of ice. The Kirghiz who had met us at Shahidulla, 
their farthest point, rendered great assistance in roughing the iee with pickaxes, laying down 
felts, and dragging the animals u|). It was impossii)le for nnm or beasts to kee|) a firm footing 
on the iey zigzags, and many w^re pre(*ipit.ated over tlie snowy sides some hundreds of feet 
below. The loss amounted to oiglit mules and three ponies, none of tlie liorses Ixdongiiig to thi^ 
Cavalry eseoid- being in the num])er of casualties. Wlnui wa‘ r(*aehed Sanju on the dOtli 
October, we found the eouutry just Ix'ginning to |)ut on its wintry aj)pearancc. The yellow 
look of tJie leaves and the frosty ground nuninded us of European lands. 

Here \ve were met by a spixdal inesseiigiT hearing a, lettm* of welcome from the Atalik 
(iliazi. Another letter came at tlie same time to Syud Yakub Kliau, eongratulating him on 
the success of his mission to Constantinoj)le. I mention this to notiiic the manner in which 
such letters are received. The rt‘eij)ient taking it in both hands raises the letter to his fore- 
h(*ad, and stands with his face in j 'vy direction wdienet* it was sent, wdiile he reads it most 
respeetfnlly. He then press(‘s the s(Y' U])on both eyes, and liaving folded it up, |)laces it in his 
turban. This is a literal fulfilment of tln^ Persian .saying, “ on my head and eyes” and seems 
to have been a custom in l^astern Turkestan from a very early time.* 

After a halt of tw^o days ni Sanju we resumed our rnareli towards Yarkand on the 2nd 
November crossing low ranges, long flats, ainl stony desert here and there at long intervals 
intersected with streams from Hn‘ mountains, on the sides of which and wheriiver watevr- 
eonrses could he carried signs of (uiltivations w-ere ahuiidant. 

On file 51 h November we reached Kargalik, the first phuje of importanee we had seen, 
and were struck by the signs of pros[)eritv and civilizuf.ion exhibited to ns at every turn. An 
eating-house, with its clean table and forms and jales of (.Uiina ]»lates and howls, at 
once took us hack acros.s the .seas to the recollection of many a country r(?staurant 
in France. We w'cre conducted tlirough the bazaar to <juarters built expressly for our accom- 
modation ; iimch to our gralificafion wx* found them far siqjerior to anything we (‘xpecf.ed to 
find ill the country, and our surprise at tin; neatness of the (farptmtry and clean regularity of the 
walls was surpassed by the comfort of the apartments and their good tliough somewhat scanty 
furniture. Thick felts and handsome caipets from Khoteii covered the floors, and higli backed 
chairs hut no tables w(;rc providcxl. Firc-plaees, like our own, warmed the rooms without 
tilling them with smoke, roof ventilators completing our rc(|iurements. Jlie quarters for 

* In Krinnsat's History of Khoton t 1 >is is allinlod to as a custom in the fith century. Quaml (lucliiu’im rccoit unc 
hittrc, ii la met trabord .sur sa tede uvanl dc la dtk-aclu*t«T, ji. 17 . 
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ourselves were enclosed within walls and ran^jed on two opposite sides. A third side was 
covered in by a raised verandah throuj^h which were doors leading' to a spacious kitchen and 
out-offices. In another quadrang:le was an open court and covered stables, with mangfers for 
one hundred horses. Altogether the arrangements were very good, and as we found in our 
subsequent travels similar accommodation at nearly all the chief halting places, this detailed 
description will answer for all. 

I may here also notice the system of hospitality which is such a marked feature in 
Eastern Turkestan. It is said that in hhigland we never can transact business satisfactorily 
without dining over it, but here in the East it seems as if good living and perpetually enter- 
taining one’s guests were tlie (diief end of life. The (last ark h wan (literally table doth) 
generally a gaudy chiniz-lmed eoverlet is spread at eacth village of any size, under some clump 
of trees or, if in winter, in a house, where a good blazing fire offers a warm welcome, and the 
guests arc invited to dismount; ciq)s of hot tea are haiKled round, and llien a number trays 
varying from 20 or »i0 to JOO laden with fruit, del ieious bread, and sweets and cooked meats are 
brought in. No Inatter wliat be the hour of the day, or bow frequently similar halts 
may have been made previously, it is a point of honor for the lo(.'al magnate to lead the travel- 
lers to tills f(^ast, and it is e<jually a jioint of honor for tlie traveller to show liis politeness 
even at the risk of ruining his digestion, by drinking nnmherless eiips of lea and dipping Ids 
hands into the steaming dish. One part of their customs struck us with surjirise and 
unfeigned pleasure; be the host Turk or British, lu^ and his guests eat alike from the same 
dish and hand food to the surroiinding attendants, who are troubled with no scruples of caste 
to interfere with their hearty appetite. It is the duty of the guest first to break hread aiiLl 
present a portion to his host. 

'We halted one day at Kargalik, and on tlu* 7tli Novamdaa* inarelied to Posgain 25 miles, 
most of the way across a higldy cultivated and populous plain through which Hows the Uiveu' 
Tisnaf. This we crossed at al)out the fourteimth mile, and a little fiirtlier on eatne to 
Yakshamlia Jhizaar, a considerable village, w’Iktc as the nanui implies a market is held every 
Sunday mostly for the barter of farm jirodiiee. Here we alighted for a dastarkliwan at a 
newly built rest-house, on tlu‘ same general plafi as that at Kargalik, l)ut smaller. Hero too 
the Turkish oHieers, who had come from Coustantinojde in the suite of the Atalik’s Envoy, 
made their appearance in military uniform and somewhat puzzled the eiirioiis villagers as to 
their identity, for their Turkisli is almost as difficult of corn prehension to the people licre as is 
their own vernacular in the form we not unfre(|uenUy offered it to them. 

Prom this place to Posgam and from iliat on to Yarkand the road lies over a thickly 
populated eomitry, highly eultlvah'd and freely irrigated l)y numberh'ss small canals drawn 
off from the Zarafashan or Yarkand River. We crossed tliis river at a few miles from Posgam. 
It was <!ven then a large stream, and in summer is only passable by bi)at. 

Beyond the river, at al)(Mit ten miles from Po.sgam, we aliglited at Zileliak, where some 
tents and a dastarkliwan had been prepared for us. Whilst here tlie Yussawal Basbi or 
Chamberlain with a party of tlu^ (joveriior’s body-guard^ arrived with iq^ssages of wa'leonie 
from tlie Dadkinvah. The dastarkliwan dispo.s(Hl of, we brushed the dust off our uniforms and 
set out towards Yarkand, riv(^ miles distant, in two parties closely following each other — the 
returning Pnvoy with Ids Turkish suite and the Britisli Envoy wdth bis staff of officers. As 
we approaelied tJie city, we were met by suceessive troojis of citizens and mereliants, who 
sainted us in a very friendly way, and, joining our cavalcade, soon swelled it to upwairds of 
three hundred liorsenKui. And so we went on to the city, oliserving hero and there that the 
road had been levelled, holes tilled in, pools and puddles covered with earth, and eyewash” 
generally put on pretty tldck. 


* The consisted of 30 iruMi, jind their mode of salutHtion was somewhat singular. They came forward 
ill batches of five, and knSli on one knee. I’his appears to be the true Eastern Turki fashion, for M. Remnsat in 
his History of Khoten says—" Quaud ils ae rocontrent ila s’agenouilleut, c^st a dire qu’ila mettent un genou en 
terre.” 
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The crowds lining the road near the city gate were generally very well and warmly 
clad and behaved with remarkable quietness. The variety of race ty|X}s was a very marked 
feature in the general appearance of the multitude, and next to this the almost universal preva- 
lence of goitre. We passed into the city through its main bazaars, and out again, then across 
an open space of about a couple of furloil^ to a detached fort, the Yangishahr or New Town. 
Here we were saluted at the gate by the guard and presently found ourselves in the quarters 
prepared for us. They were the same as those occupied hy me on the occasion of my former 
visit, but the aceommodatiou had been increased by the erection of five or six new quarters 
within the same area. 

All the rooms were nicely furnished and everything was done to make us eomfortable, not 
to forget the dastarkhwan, which here grew to ninety-two dishes and trays. 

The day following we paid a visit to the Dadakhwah, the Governor of this city and district. 
His palace adjoined our own quarters, and was approached through three courtyards, eaeli with 
its own guard of match loekmen, great burly hgiiros, all boots and bundle, for such was tlie 
appearance of tbeir forms gathered in about the middle as their flowing robes of stark bright 
patterns were by the loose folds of a waistband. 

The Dadkhwah, Mahammad Yunus Jan, on our approaching his audience chamber, a 
spacious ball with a gaudily painted roof, the decorations bearing the impress of Khokundi art, 
came out into the verandah to meet us, and after the usual introduction comhicted us up the 
length of the hall to the cushions ranged at its uj>per end. After the interchange of the 
customary complimonis and ceremonies, the presents were brought in, admired and I'xamined. 
^riie court ofiicials then brought in fruits and sweets, and tea was served round. A brief con- 
versation thou closed the iiitervicw and we returned to our quarters. 

From my former experience of our relations with the people of Yarkand, J was curious 
and rather anxious to see how we should be treated. Hitherto it had not been the custom to 
allow foreigners to move about with unrestricted freedom. Messrs. Shaw and Hayward liad 
been kept close piisoners to their quarters during the whole period of their sojourn in the 
country, and when the lormer expedition of 1870 entered the city of Yarkand an attempt was 
made to prevent the English officers from going out. The most disquieting rumours and 
sinister prophesies had been promulgated regarding the recej)tion which awaited this mission, 
and thougli we had been able to trace thmu to their source, still it was just j)ossil)le that 
there was some foundation of truth. It was with no small anxiety then that I watched the 
slightest action of our hosts, and 1 found it advisable to issue the strictest orders to previmt 
any sort of offence being given by our followers. 

W(^ had comt^ provided with every kind of scientific apparatus, but it was more tlian pro- 
bable that theodolites, photographic cameras, &c., might be looked on as only instruments of 
the bla(*k art. 1 therefore enjoined oil one and all the utmost caution, and decided that until 
we reached the royal presence, and had an opportunity of explaining the harmless nature of our 
scieiitilic instruments, they should not be used. 1 also gave orders, which were strictly enfonjcd 
during our whole stay in the country, for a roll-call of all followers to be held twice a day, and 
none were allowed to be out of camp after half-past 7 ?.M., nor were any perinittixl to go into 
the bazaars without, permission from Ressaidar Afzul Khan, whoso duty it was to sec that the 
men were decently dressed and behaved theiusclvcs properly. To tliese precautions and to the 
sense of being kept under tight discipline, X attribute in a great measure the remarkalde 
freedom from trouble which we enjoyed. The total number of followers was 120, and 1 am 
happy to be able to record that, during a period of seven months we were in Kashghar terri- 
tory, not more than twenty-two punishments were inflicted. 

Our first appearance in the streets of Yarkand excited the lively’^ curiosity of tlie inhabit- 
ants, and the scene was particularly interesting. Ihitering the city by the Altun or golden 
gate, we turned to*the right and passed down the butchers street, where, susiiended in front 
of the shops, such as may be seen in a butcheEs stall at home, we saw good beef, mutton, 
vak's and horse flesh, the head or tail of the animal being left attached to the carcase to 
indicate the kind of meat. 

b - 
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Thence, passin^^ on throui^^h street of shops, we came to an open chouk or square, when? 
a crowd of |)0()j)lc was collected round two Durweshes, who sang* with not too melodious voice 
some song* whi(‘h afforded much amusement. From tlie earliest times all travellers who have 
visited these? countries have heen impressed with the gay merry character of the people and, 
though the ju’esent ruler has en joined a more severe demeanour, there is still much of the old 
love of gaitdy left. We then proceeded through a covered bazaar where all kinds of wares 
were dis])layed — hert^ and there (yhina cups and articles of jade, Fnglish and liussian chintzes, 
broadirloth from India, Taking another turn to the right we found ourselves in what 

is called the Sham or evtaiing bazaar where, as its name indicates, crowds of men and women 
colle(rt every evtaiing round booths and stalls at which boots, caps, dresses, and other articles of 
daily use are oxposc'd in large quantities for sale. Every where the people treated us quite as 
of themselv(‘s, though of ijourse they collected round us in good humoured curiosity to 
tixarnine elos(*ly the lirst Kuro|)eans they had ever seen. 

On no single occasion throughout our whole stay in the country did we ever meet with 
the slighl(‘st rudeness or incivility ; no scowling looks nor angry taunts were levelled at us; on 
the conti'ary, wliercwta’ we went we always found people j)lease(l to meet and converse with us. 

'lliii cloth merchants live in the chief bazaar which is larger and altogethm- of a superior 
description, being covered over as in Cairo or JStambul and the shops presenting a very similar 
appearance to shops in those cities. 

Immediately beyond this is the bakers^ street, where every shop is for bread or food of 
some kind. There was a restaurant which particularly attracted our notice from its extreme 
cleaidiness and the n(*alness ot all its arrangcarumts. In Iront was the cooking rangi?, with a 
lire below, over whi<*h a large cauldron was |)lacfd ; the steam from this passed through a series 
of sieves in ea(di one ol; whi(‘h was meat or vegetablt;s or other food, wdiit^h was thus cook(‘d to 
a nicety l)y steam, lly the side were* the vegetaldes cut into shreds ready for cooking, whilst 
a man was busy pri‘paring Hour for ])a.stry. Inside we saw forms and tables at wdneh the 
customers sat. I have been in similar restaurants in Stambul, but have seen nothing so clean 
and tenijiting as is to be found in Varkand or Kashghar. In the streets we saw^ wheel-barrows 
with trays, on which pates, rolls of bread, fruit and cooked vegetables were hawk(‘d about, 
exactly as apples and pies are sold from carts in the streets of London. The bread rolls are 
made of the tinest white Hour and are pleasant to the taste as to the <*y(?. 

Tlu*re was a,n air of comfort even among the lower classes, and a sormd.hing decidedly 
more in common with our id(‘as than is encountered clsewdiere in the East. To see the ])oorer 
pc‘ople going to a sho|) and buying loaves of bread and meat j)ii‘s, was pleasantcu* than seeing 
each individual seated sej)arately on the ground cooking an indigestible-looking (duipatlee in 
selfish solitude as in India. 

One curious sight witnessed by some of our party deserves mention here. At intervals 
the Kazi of the city goes round the shops inspecting weights or measures. On this oc(;asion 
he detected a butelu?r using short weight. The culprit was at omie seizeil, his neck and legs 
Ijound togeth(‘r, and repeated blows w'ere laid on his back with a tliick broad leather strap; on 
another occasion a mail detected in using false measures had th(‘ measure tied round his neck 
and he was Hogged through the chief bazaars and streets. There is no Penal Code in Yarkand 
but-, if it be allowable to oiTer a sugg(*stion on such matters, I think Indian society would 
r(‘joicc if the Yarkand method of summarily punishing such rascals could hud an appropriate 
section in the Indian Penal ('ode. 

I liave hero given my lirst impressions of a ride through the city, hut there is much more 
of interest which will be detailed h(?reaftcr in another part of this report. 

Various rumours were spread abroad about the ultimate destination of the mission ; one 
day we beard we should have to go to Aksu; again it was said that the ruler of the country was 
coming to see ns at Yarkand on his way to Khoten; then it was that we wert? to be hurried off 
to Kashghar. Finally tin? truth came out that His Plighness the Atalik Ghazi having deter- 
mined to receive us with all due honor, had caused an entirely new suite of buildings to be 
erected for our accommodation, and as they would not be ready for some (lays, the fact of it 
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bein^ the month of fast, the Ramazan, afforded a reasonable excuse for askin<^ us to delay our 
onward proj^ress. We thcreforti spent a very pleasant three weeks in visiting Yarkand and the 
vicinity. Just outside the city on the east are extensive marshes, where ducks, f^eese and 
snipe abound and afford ample occupation to the sj)ortsman and tlu^ naturalist. Some of our 
party went out for a two days excursion to shoot |)h(‘asants, and returned with the verital)le 
burg;oot, gfolden ea»*le, or bear coot as callcul Atkinson whose storit's about the bird, nay 
its very existence, have been seemingly called in tpiestion. This bird is said by Atkinson to 
kill bears. 

We were told it would kill deer, wolves, and even large game, and, being impatient to try 
its powers, we took several burgoots with ns to the Y'arkand jheels to Hy them at the large 
geese and herons which abound tlnuv. To our surprise and disaj^pointment the eagh‘s would 
tamely alight from the falconer’s arm on to the ground and take no notice ol; the game. 
Subsecjueiit ex})eri(‘ncc taught us tliat the story of these birds attacking large four-footed gann; 
was perfectly true, and 1 shall luavaftiu* record how I saw a large wild boar brought to bay 
entirely by tlu^ attack of a burgoot. 

On the ^2nd Noveml)er wo were awoke at early dawn by hearing six gutis fired in honor 
of the Eed, and music and dancing were kept up for some hours. Syud Yakiib Khan then came 
to take leave of us, having been summoned l)y the Atalik to Kashghar. We were to follow on the 
28th, and it was arrangcHl that we should send on our heavy baggage at once by carts, we our- 
selves following with a light camp. Carts were supplied for this purpose. These ai*e good 
substantial vehicles, on two wheels six feet in diameter, and drawn by four or six hors(‘s ; one 
horse only is in the shafts, the leaijers being liarnessed abreast and driven with reins hy a man 
sitting on tin; front of the eari . We weri^ imieh struek by the Inisiuoss-like way in whieh the 
carts were loaded, every box bidng weighed, and the number wTitten down, and only a eertain 
load — ten hundredweight , allowed to be put on the cart. The animals used were the ordinary 
Yarkand ponies, very strong and willing, who would pull through the heaviest ground in a 
steady (letcu’niincd way, ])erfV)rming stages of 20 and 25 miles without apparent fatigue. 
When one thinks of one’s experience with Indian hackeries and even dilk gharries, the inevi- 
table feeding comes ov(*r one’s mind that even Indian civilization has something to learn from 
the wrongly called barbarous Yarkand. We afterwards found ibat these carts an* used as 
oinnibusc's for the transport of passengers from time to time, and from our embassy quarters 
at Yangi Sliahr we used to see siudi an omnibus go to and from the city of Kasligbar several 
times a day. There ai’e also travidling carts running regularly between Yarkand and Kasbgliar, 
making five stages in which seats are obtained at a fixed rate. 

During our stay at Yarkand our relations with the Dadkliwah were of the happiest kipd. 
Ry degrees he became aciaistomcd to the iih'a of photogr;q)by, and allowed (-aptains Chapman 
and Trotter to take likeness of liis soldiers, and even admitted the camera into the court-yard 
of his jialacc, taking good can; hovvx‘Vi;r to preserve even the skirt of his garment from lulling 
within the range of the photogra])her’s lens. Captain Trotter put up a sun-dial in his court- 
yard, and Dr. Bellew gained the hearts of the Dadkhwah and his people by bis skillful operations 
on blind and sick iiat.ients. The day before our departure the ])adkliwah inyitetl us to an early 
dinner, wlu;n the number oC the respective dishes sorely tasked the appetites of the hungriest 
or most polite. 

Sergeant Rhind won no small applause hy his performance on the Highland bagpipes, 
but I observed that the worthy Governor of Yarkand did not bestow as much attention on the 
Highland costume as 1 expected he would do. Ou asking I lie reason, 1 was told that lie did 
not like to take notice of his appearance, as evidently in his hurry to attend the Sergeant had 
forgotten to put on his trowsers ! 

Winter had quite set in when on the morning of the 28th November the British jMission 
left Yarkand for Kashghar. At the first ‘ sang’ or five mile-post we crossed a wooden bridge, 
and rode for an hour through a well inhabited and wooded country till wo came to the edge 
of the Karakum, literally black sandy desert. Here we were invited to alight and warm 
ourselves by a confortable fire in a peasant’s house, and after the usual hospitality we took 
leave of the Dadkvvah’s high olficials and rode across a desolate tract of sandy hillocks and 
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marshy plain till we reached the flourishing’ village of Kok Robat (Blue Post-house). Here 
we put up in the royal oorda, or rest-house. Next morning we pursued our way prepared 
as we thought to face the coldj but we had not gone above a mile into the desert plain before 
a keenly cutting wind proved that the ordinary winter costume of Englishmen was not suited 
to a Yarkand climate. 

A few days before, when wandering about ^he Yarkand bazaar, we were offered for sale 
fur leggings, socks, and caps, which were not sufficiently tempting to induce us to purchase, 
whereupon the disappointed tradesman said, in a warning voice ; you will want these and more 
before very lorig. Now we had to repent the little heed we gave to his words. For three 
hours we had to endure the most cutting cold. As we approached Ak Robat (White Post-house) 
which is a hf»stelerie in the desert much similar to one of the rest-houses in the Egyptian 
desert, we were met by Khal Moharmwl, the Military Governor of Yangi Ilissar, with 21) 
horsemen who had ridden out two days^ journey to escort us in with honor. Khal Moharnad 
is a remarkably smart looking and as we afterwards found a very intelligent and distinguished 
officer, and the neat martial appearance of his men and the precision with which they wheeled 
round and trotted ahead of us excited the approval of my military companions. The uniform 
of these men consisted of green velvet caps with fur inside, yellow leather coats lined with fur 
and trowsers of the same, neatly embroidered. The officer had a curious patch of the fur on 
his back in the form of a heart. This is supposed to be a distinguishing mark to his followers 
wlien he leads in battle. On alighting at Ak Robat we found, as usual, a well carpeted room with 
a good lire to welcome us, and soon afterwards Khal Mohamad and his followers having doffed 
their uniform came in, bearing smoking dishes for breakfast, and waited on us. We were now 
in a land of surjnises, but nothing perhaps ^vas more striking than the versatility of the 
soldiers of the Amir’s army. W’hcn not employed on actual military duty, they turn their 
liand to cooking, carjicntry, or any work that may rccjuirc to be done, and when they march 
they arc encumb(.‘rcd by no lujavy baggage train. Each man carries his blanket or choga tied 
behind Ids saddle, or, wlu’n boxes or saddle bags are necessary or cooking utensils have to be 
carried, they are slung across the saddle, on the top of which the soldier mounts and makes a 
march of dO or 40 miles a day. 

From Ak Robat w’o rode on over the desert tract, here and there meeting signs of habita- 
tion, till we came to the village of Kizil, where we put up for the night in the royal caravan- 
serai. As we entered the village we saw the furnaces for smelting iron which Mr. Shaw des- 
cribes in his book. Dr. Stoliezka visited them; he found the ore much impregnated with lime 
which acts as a 11 ux and renders possible the peculiarly simple [irocess described by Mr. Shaw. 
Our next day’s march was through cultivation, past the village of Toplok, and over the River 
Shahnoz which we crossed by a good wooden bridge built by the Atalik. Mills were worked 
by this stream, and licre and elsewhere we saw water-power used for hiLsking rice and otlier 
purposes. After m’ossing a- low sandstone and conglomerate ridge, we entered the town of Yangi 
Hissar. The gardens and private houses here are surrounded by mud walls with crenellated 
tops, giving the appearance of fortifications. Passing through the main street of the bazaar, 
whicih resembles those in Yarkand, we came by the fort, which is in a plain about dOO yards 
from the town, and is built in the form of a rectangle, and presents a somewhat imposing 
appearance. ^ 

Leaving this fort to the right we were taken to a large walled garden, in which a com- 
fortable set of ijuarters had been prepared for us, while Kirghiz tents were pitched inside the 
enclosure. The walls of the largest rooms had been neatly painted, good carpets and silk mus- 
nuds were on the floor, and tables and stools, covered with red baize and supposed to suit our 
English tastes, had bt*en specially made for us. 

We halted two days at Yangi Ilissar, the Atalik having sent a special messenger to say 
that he feared wo must be tired with our long march, and he tlierefore wished us to take rest. 
This was a polite form of letting us know that the arrangements for our proper reception at 
the capital had not been quite completed. 

At Yangi Hissar we found ourselves close to the lofty range of mountains in which the 
Tagharmu, Chish Tagh, and other towering peaks looked conspicuously grand and made us long 
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for the time to come when the Pamir should be explored. It is dang;erous to advance ideas 
regarding geographical problems without going fully into all the details of proof, which I must 
reserve for some other occasion, but I think 1 can give reasons for supposing that the Tagbarma 
Peak and its surrounding country is alluded to in a passage in Ezekiel, Chapter 27-14--’^^ They 
of the House of Togarmah* traded in thy fairs with horses and horsemen and mules;'' also 
Chapter 38-6—^^ The House of Togarmah of the north quarters, and all his bands " 

We left Yangi Hissar on the 3rd December and halted for the mid-day djistarkliwau at a 
very picturesque kind of sliooting lodge in the village of Soghlak, on the banks of a stream 
which was at that season dry. We passed the night at the village of Yepehau in the oorda or 
royal resting place. 

Next morning was to sec the British Mission enter the capital of Eastern Turkestan. It 
was a cold brisk day, and all the streams were frozen with a thin coating. The atmosphere, so 
often clouded by a thick impalpable dusty mist, was fortunately beautifully clear and we liad 
a magnilieent view of the giant peaks on the Alai to our left, whilst before us extended the 
long and comparatively speaking low range of the Tian Shan which separates Khokand and 
Russia from the Atalik^s dominions. 

At Karasu, about 5 miles from our destination, wc halted to have breakfast and to 
put on our uniforms, after which we remounted and crossing a small bridge wore met by 
Mirza Alirned Kilsli-begi, one of tlie highest ollieials in tlie Atalik*s Court wlio had come out 
with au escort of cavalry to bring us in. Mirza iVhmcd is a man of some note iii Central 
Asian history and took part in the wars with Russia which ended so disastrously for the 
Khokand army. 

He was mounted on a line bay horse of Andijaiii breed, with a saddle and bridle of 
remarkably neat and somewhat European pattern. As wc rode along over the undulating 
slopes, the fort of Yaiigi-Sliahr, the residence of the Atalik, came in view, and further on in 
’the far distance we could discern the long low walls of the City of Kashghar, a j)laee till then 
urivisited, and in fact 1 believe unseen, by any Englishman. As we approached Yangi-Shahr, 
wo passed several separate enclosures which were the residences of some of the Atalik's otlieers, 
answering in a way to our barracks. At the entrance to one we saw two D-poundcr guns 
drawn up, in front of which a soldier with an Enfield rifle stood sentry. 

Passing by the north-east corner of tlie fort we came in sight of the royal gateway, on the 
right of which and distant about 80 yards is the new Elchi Khana or embassy quarters, 
recently erected for our reception. Crowds of spectators here tlironged the road and scanned 
with eager looks this novel apparition. 

It is a mark of politeness in these countries to dismount in the street and not to ride 
inside a gateway ; so, following the example of Mirza Ahmed, we left our horses outside and 
entered a spacious gateway, inside which on three sides were raised [)latform8 with a fire-place 
to accommodate the guard. Through this we passed into a spacious quadrangle round all 
sides of which a broad verandah ran. On two sides doors opened into good sized rooms ; a 
passage at the opposite side led into the inner quadrangle, on three sides of which sets of rooms 
for the accommodation of the members of the embassy hiwl been neatly fitted up. The floors 
wore well carpeted with rugs from Khoten. English velvet or broadcloth lined the walls up to 
the wainseoat, above which were neatly built recesses for shelves. The coiling was papered 
with English or Russian paper, and the outer windows, for they were double, had neat frames 
with paper doing duty for glass, — an article as yet but little known to the present ratie, though 
as I afterwards found in my exploration of a buried city, glass was known and used by the 
inhabitants of the land 1,000 years ago. The fire-places were large and well built with 
gypsum plaster and had the inestimable merit of giving out a good heat without emitting 
smoke at the same time. 
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The kitclien arrangements and accommodation for servants, the stables for 50 horses, and 
the enclosure for our animals, were all in keeping and excellent, and I fear the compa- 

rison we drew between the method and ingenuity of these so-called barbarian people and of 
their more civilized neii>hbours across the Himalayas was not in favour of India. 

Whilst we wore settlings ourselves in our new quarters, Ihrar Khan Tora, the same person 
who came to India as Envoy from the Atalik in 1871-72, called to enquire after our health 
and to request that we would at once present ourselves before his master. Fortunately our 
ba^i^a^c animals, which beinf^ always lightly loaded were accustomed to keep pretty well up 
with us, soon arrived and we were speedily ready to obey the summons. Mounting on horses, 
wo rode across tlie moat and inside the large gateway, and after passing a small quadrangle 
found ourselves in an o])eii space, on one side of which was a large mosque and other buildings, 
and in the left front the Atalik ’s |)alaco. According to (‘ti(|uettc wc dismounted at about 40 
paces from the gateway and walked slowly along with Ihrar Khan, the Yasawal-bashi or 
head chamberlain with white wand in hand going ahead. In the outer gateway soldiers 
were seated on a dais, with their lire-arnis laid on tin! ground before them, their arms folded 
and their cy(‘s cast on the ground. We tluui crossed obli(piely an om])ty court-yard and, 
passing through a second gateway filled with soldiers, crossed another court on all sides of 
which soldiers in gay costumes were ranged seated. From this court we passed into the 
penetralia, a small court, in which not a soul was visible and ovcrywliere a deathlike stillness 
prevailed. At the further (?nd of this court was a long hall with several window doors. 
Ihrar Khan then led us in single tile, with measured tread, to some stt‘ps at the side of the 
hall, and, entering almost on ti])-toe, looked in and returning beckoned with his hand to me 
to advance alone. As I a|)pr()aehed tl\c door he made a sign for me to enter, and immediately 
withdrew. I foimd myself siiimling at the threshold of a very common looking room, per- 
fectly hare of all ormimcnt and with not a very good (larpct on the floor : looking about, I 
saw enter at a doorway on tlu* o|)))osiie side, a. tall stout man, plaiidy ilressed. lie beckoned 
with his hand and 1 advanced thinking that it must he a chamberlain who was to eoiuluet me 
to ^ the presence.^ Instinctively however I madt^ a how as I advanced and soon found myself * 
taken by both hands and salub'd with the usual form of politeness, and I knew that 1 was 
standing before the far-famed ruhu' of l']astcrn Turk(?st,an. After a few words of welcome 
the Atalik led me across tin* room and s<‘atcd me near him by the side of a window. At this 
moment a salute of 15 guns was fired. His Highness asked in an eag(u' tone after the health 
of Her Majesty and of the Viceroy, and soon afterwards called in a low voice to Ihrar Khan 
to bring in the other officers. They (fame in one by one, and (‘ach was shaktui by the hand 
and made to sit down by iny side. Then there was a long and somewhat trying pause, during 
which tlie Atalik eyed each one of us with intent scrutiny ; I had been told that etiquettn 
forbade the giu'st to speak much on the first interview, and that it was a point of good 
manners to sit i)erfeetly still, with downcast eyes. 

Wlien it is remeinhered that the oriental posture requires the visitor to sit upon his heels, 
with feet wtfll tlattem'd under him, the exifrutiating agony of having to keep perfectly unmoved 
in this position for perhaps half an liour will be appreciated. 

After this sihmt ordeal had been undergone for some time, at a sign from the Atalik 16 
solditfrs came in with the dastarkhwan, and the Atalik l)reaking a loaf of bread shared it 
with us. After the cloth was removed, we, remembering onr lesson in manners, rose up and 
stroking our beards said ^ Allah o Akbar,^ soon after wbich the Atalik said ' Khusli-araadeed' 

* you arc welcome.^ This was the signal for us to he released from our agonising position, 
and wc shook bands and departed. During the interview Ihrar Khan stood l)y the door at the 
further end of the room, it not being etiquette for any one to be near enough to hear any 
thing that passes between the ruler and his guest. 

According to the eti(pietie of the country, after having thus paid our respects to the 
ruler, it was eonsidcrc'd proper for us to remain quiet in our own (juarters for a few days. 
Some of our followers however went to the city of Kashghar to make purchases, and 
found themselves the object of eager curiosity, while crowds thronged round calling them 
' English." 44ie fact is that so very little intercourse has taken place between India and the 
j)eople of Kaslighar that they knew scarcely anything of us. 
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On the (lay following onr first interview, His Highness went out to pay his devotions at 
the shrine of a celebrated Saint Huzrat Afak, and, a day or two later, returned witli the new 
dignity of Amir and title of Khan wliich had been brouglit to him by Syud Yakiib Khan from 
Constantinople. Ilenoeforth then the Aialik Ghazi, Yakiib lleg, was to be known as the Amir 
Mohamad Yakub Khan of K ash ghar, coins were struck and prayers recited in the name of 
Sultan Abdul Aziz Klian, and on llie name of the coin the words Zurb-i-Mahrusa-i-Kasl)ghar 
' Mint of the protected country of Kashghar/ were struck. 

The 11th December having been fixed for the formal reception of the British Mission, 
Ihrar Khan came over from the palace with one hundred men to carry the presents, and himself 
to conduct us to the presence eliamber. Her Ma jesty^s letter, enclosed in a magnificent casket 
of pale yellow (piartz clamped with gilt bauds and handles and bossed with onyx stones, was 
carried by Sergeant Hhind, who was followed by the llavildar of the Guido Kseort bearing His 
Ex(*ellency the Yiceroy^s letter in a rielily enamelled casket, otlicers and escort followed in 
procession on horseback. On dismouiiHiig and approaching the gateway, all the Amir^s guard 
stood up. The et'remony of approaching the Amir was the same as on the former oeeasion. 
llis pk'asure at receiving this mark of Her Majesty’s favor was visible in bis brightened 
coimtenanee, and, as the letters were deli vennl, he frequently repeated Alluimdulilla, ^ God be 
praised,' adding you have conferred a great favor on me. 1 am honored l)y the recei])t of a 
letter from the Ouiumi. 1 am highly gratifaxl.” The |)resents were then passed before him in 
review and eonv(^yt‘(l into an inner a|)artmerit. The usual dastarkhwan Avas spread before us, 
and in course of eouversatioii the Amir remarkc<l — “ Your Oueen is a great sovereign. Her 
government is a powerful and beudicent one. Her friendship is to be tlesired as it- always 
proves a source of advantage to those who posst*ss it. The Giieen is as the sun in whose genial 
rays such poor peoide as I flourish. I partieularly desire the friendship of the linglish. It is 
essential to me. Your rule is just. The road is open to every one, and from here to London 
any one eaii come and go with [)(!rt‘eet freedom.” 

The Amir then desired us to consider his eountry as our home, and to do just what wc 
liked without any hesitation ; all his officers had been Avarned, he said, to show every attention 
to the royal guests. On my ex])ressing a desire to see his troo])S, he said, you have only to 
name the day and you can see whatever you like. 

On the L‘Hh December we paid our first visit to tlie City of Kashghar. 

The distance is about liA^c mik's through a cultivated and populous tract all the Avay. At 
first the road ])asses amongst a numl)er of detached and semi-fortHied enclosures used as 
barracks bn* the Amir's troops and their families. They are n(*at quadrangular structures, Avith 
crenellated Avails and defensible gateways, and are capable of accommodating from fifty to 
sixty families each. Biitween them are corn-fields and ])arade-grounds intersected by irrigation 
canals and dotted in all directions by butts for musketry priudice. 

Beyond these the road drops in the Avidc bed of the Kizil Sii, or Red River,” and is here 
carried across a long stretch of water-logged land by a wide causeway built of faggots laid 
Avith earth and planted Avith willoAv trees. It conducts to the l)ridge across the river, a rough 
Avooden structure supported on two piers bet-Aveen the banks and protected by railings on each 
side. Beyond the bridge the road lies over higher ground to the city, al)out a mile disUnt, .and 
leaves some ancient ruins a little way oil* to the riglit. They attract attention from the height 
and massiv(* structure of the fortifications of the old citadel, the outlines of which are still 
very fairly represented in the existing rem.aius. 

A ski Shahr, or Ancient city” (the ruins, amidst which are gardens and orchards and 
huts)— in contradistinction to Kuliiiu Shahr, or “Old City” (the present town of Kashghar), 
and Yangi Shahr, or “ Noav City” (the residence of the Amir and his Court) — was a flourish- 
ing seat of trade with China in the time of Wang Khan, the }>redeeessor in these parts of 
Chengiz Khan. It was noted for the strength of its fortificjitions and for many centuries 
successfully resisted the attacks of succe*ssive conquerors. At this time the ramparts are about 
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thirty feet high, and twelve paces wide at top ; the bastions, which were built up of successive 
layers of mud cement, project some forty paces from the rampart walls and still show the 
marks of connection with them by means of covered passages or galleries one above the other. 
At least such was our solution of the meaning of the regular lines of rafter sockets (decayed 
wood was found in situ in one of them) that at intervals of six or seven feet run horizontally 
round these bastions. 

To Iskandar Mirza, a grandson of the Amir Timur, is assigned the credit of having 
reduced this famous stronghold by diverting the Kizil Su against its walls. A main branch of 
the river certainly does flow where the east face of the city walls ought to stand, and so far 
accounts for their disa])pearancc, and gives support to a tradition connected therewith. It 
is to the effect that the defenders, on seeing the means resorted to by the enemy for their 
reduction, gave up all for lost, and at once sought means of escape from the vengeance 
their obstinate resistance had provoked. By a counterstratagem on the part of their 
Chiefs, they were enabled under cover of darkness to escape to the cities in the direction 
of the Mar^lbashi and Taklamakan unobserved by the enemy, who too late discovered that the 
sounds of activity proceeding from within the walls were produced by the only living creatures 
left there — a number of camels with rattle-drums fixed on their necks, scampering wildly 
through the deserted streets — the unwitting agents of their own protracted terror, the pcople^s 
hurried escape, and the enemy's destructive rage. And so the celebrated Kashghar of the time 
of Wang Khan was reduced to ruins. 

From the bridge wc passed through a thin suburb to the city, which is considerably 
smaller than that of Yarkand. It is enclosed within high walls strengthened by buttress 
bastions at short intervals, and surrounded by a deep ditch. The entrance on the south side 
is through three gateways, one within the other and at diff(jrent angles, into the main bazar. 
The centre gate has folding doors platc^d with iron, and is kept by a guard of fifty soldiers, 
whom we found seated on each side of the roadway with prong-rest rilles set l)ef ore them. Our 
progress through the bazaar was slow owing to the dense crowd of market peo])le tlironging 
the thoroughfare, and the circumstance afforded us a good opportunity for judging of the con- 
dition of the gcmeral community and observing the dilferent- typ(‘s of nat ionality. Com])ared 
with similar scenes in \ ark and, one is struck by the remark aV)ly roluist and healthy look of the 
peo}»le and the almost entire absence of goitre which is there nearly universal : and next, by 
the large proportion of pure Chinese faces amongst the general crowd of Uzhaks, Tajiks, and 
Tunganis : whilst here too, as there, the generally excellent clothing, the good-will, the order 
and tiie activity characterizing the crowd did not fail to attract our notice. 

Arrived at the Dadkhwah's residence, we passed through a su(;cession of courts similar to 
those of the Governor's residence at Yarkand and the Amir's palace here — each with its guard 
of soldiers clad in the national choga and loose silk roho splashed boldly broadly and bluntly 
with all the colours of the brightest rainbow and seated along the walls with downcast heads 
and solemn looks, amidst silence perfect. 

The Dadkhwah met ns in the verandah of his audicnce-hall and after salutation conducted 
us to the seats prepared c.x[)ressly for us at the upper part of the room. These were liigh-backed 
arm-chairs, cushioned and covered with sc^arlet cloth or purple plush. All were ranged round 
two sides of a large scpiare table covered with the rainbow pattern silks before alluded to. Our 
host took his seat on a divan near us, welcomed us warmly to Kashghar, and begged wc would 
pardon any omissions on his part, as he had never had the ])leasure of meeting any of our 
people before and was consequently ignorant of our customs, and assured us it was his desire 
to please and do us honour. 

Alish Beg is an active little man, of very pleasing manners, and bright intelligent 
features of a strongly Tartar cast. His hospibility was so profuse that our united efforts made 
small impression on the array of live score and five dishes and trays and bowls of stews, pilaos, 
pastry, sweets and fruits, &c., set before us. The fact did not escape the notice of our host 
and drew from him the remark that we would probably address ourselves more freely to the 
feast before us if relieved of the ceremonial restraints of his presence, and he consequently 
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withdrew on the plea of some pressing business to transact, begging us the while to consider 
his house and grounds as our own. 

With this liberty we passed an agreeable afternoon in the garden attacdiod to the Jlesi- 
dency, though its trees were lealless, its tanks frozen, and kiosks dest'rted. Tn the full foliage 
of summer it must lie a deliglitful retreat. In this garden wo found a heap of copper ore 
recently brought in from some liills to tlie north of the city. A sample of it was subsequently 
submitted for Dr. Stoliezka’s opinion, and was found by him on analysis to be a copper pyrites 
capable of yielding twenty-live per cent, of the pure metal. 

Towards sunset we took leave of our host, highly gratified at the cordial reeej)tion and 
hospitable entertainment he had provided for us, and galloped back to our quarters, passing on 
the road an active tide of traffic to and fro between the ohl and new (dtics. Most were on 
horseback, or mounted on donkies, and very few on foot, whilst no small number found accom- 
modation in the omnibus carts that ply daily on this road. '^Fhese are cov<‘red waggons, 
drawn by four horses, one between the shafts and three al)reast in fi’ont : they carry from twelve 
to sixteen passengers huddled togi^ther any fashion : they make three or four journeys a day, 
and the charge is thirteen jmlj or about two pence English, each way. 

On th(j I Sth instant, we attended a review of the Khatai or (Chinese troops in the service 
of the Amir. There arc, we were told, some three thousand odd of thes(‘ representatives of 
the recently ruling race now in the Amiris army. They are of course all forcible converts to 
Islam, have been deprived of their pigtails,^^ amongst several other privileges, and arc kept 
separate from the other troops in a fortified barrack of their own. Their arms, organization, 
and disci [)li lie too are quitxi distinct, and maintained in their own Chiiuise fashion under a 
Chief (jailed Kho-dahii. 

At the I’oview we found twenty-eight companies, of fifty men eaeli, on the ground. They 
were disposed in two divisions opposite to each other, and at the head of eaeli com|jany \ver(* 
carried two standards of triangular shajie and bright colour, one at the h(‘a(l of eaeli tile of 
twenty-five men. Their only weajion is a large, heavy sinooth-bons set in a woodi^n soekot, 
and very mu<.‘h like* an ordinary duck-gun. It is (.*alled is carried on the shoulders of 

two men, the foremost aeliiig as a rest or siqiport, and is served by t,hret‘ others, ri:., one to 
carry aminnniticm and load, a sec'Oiid who carries a long ramrod tipped with a binujli of liorsc 
liair to clean the gun and comjilete loading, and tlie third as supernumerary and «top-gap in 
case of (jasualty. There are ten of these lj//u guns with each company. 

Ill front of each division, as they stood facing each oilier drawn uj) in eoiitignous columns 
of companies, were posted a half company each of spearmen, witli their lusids hound with 
liandkorehiid's, the ends iluttering in the wind, of areliers heliiieted after the fashion of the 
stage, and of tigers,’^ men clad throughout in yellow, stn^aked with liroad bars of lilaek, and 
topped aljove witli a pair of neat ears, 'riiese last carried large (jircular shields gaudily jiainted 
with dragons and oilier hideous monsters on one side and eoneealing on the other a gimharrel 
set in a socket of wood, and serving also as a handle whereby to carry tlie shiihl. All tliest* 
tliree classes wore short side-swords. 

Midway between the two divisions stood the band, compo.sed of a big* drum (xirried in a 
framework sedan by two ])orters, and aitendtul on eaeli side by less(*r drums, with players of 
ilageolet, bugle, and cymbals. With the band stood the commandant, the Kho-dalai, attended 
by a number of fuglemen, one of whom carried a large flag and the njst small ones. 

Such was the appearanei* and disposition of the Khatai force as w(i found it oil reaching 
the parade ground. At a signal from the Kho-dalai, the head fugleman waved his flag and all 
the little flags ran out to their proper places and waved likewise. And presently, witliout any 
sound being uttered, the kaleidoscope began to work. Conqianies, following* their standards, 
crossed, recrossi^d, and interlaced and finally resolved themselves into a loilg straight lino. An- 
other wave of the flags, and the javelin-men, archers and “ tigers liouiided to the front, gesti- 
culating, capering and cutting antics in an absurdly grotos(pie manner, ending with the line of 
“ tigci's” dispersing the enemy's cavalry by crouching under cover of thedr shields, and suddenly 
starting up with a yell and flourish of their dragons. The enemy's horse is supposed to have 

d 
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re-fornied and again como to tlic cluirge, and the 'Higors” run together in small groups of live 
or six witliin a cirele of their sliields : suddenly the sliields part asunder with a volley, arms 
and legs and darting dragons thisli before one^s sight, and the whole line of skirmishers dis- 
apj)(‘ars behind tlie. main line, from which the fj/fu nuni now eoine into action. A rapid and 
well-maintained tire runs up and down the line for a few minntt*s, and then the ‘^tigers,^^ &c., 
again appear in tbe front, j)lMying their swords upon stragglers and wo\inded of the repulsed 
(uiem) , and stoj)})ing now and again to scare away some rallying horseman with a crouch 
and a bound, or with a roll and a shout. 

In this style a variety of manieuvres were performed, such as forming line, (duinging 
front, volley and iiulepi ndimt tiring, skirmishing, &€*., whilst a retreat was covered hy rockets 
and fuse torp(Mlo<‘S. 4’he ex]>cndituro of powder was unstinted, and the tont (niMmble of the 
s])cctaclc higbly dramatic. On the conclusion of the review^, avc wnn’c* entertained hy the 
Kho-dalai at a very rcckerchf Chiin^se dijeuncr in a manpiee on the ground. 

Whilst thus engaged, tlie athletes and mountebanks of the regiimmt w'cnt tbrongh some 
of their performances for onr amnsmiient. 1'he excr(‘ises with the sw^ord, hattlc-axc, and javelin 
Avere very cleverly })erformed and with extreme rapidity, though their imu'it w'as not apparent, 
since they s(‘emed dangerous only to the performer. The single stick, cudgelling, kicking and 
tumbling w'crc laugliablc, as much by reason of tlic dumpy forms and squab fcatiiivs of the 
actors, as by their activity and menw gestures. The pca'formanees ended with a burles(pi(‘ a(*ted 
by tbe “ tigers. A cham]noii engages one of them. [Ic is put to flight and takes refuge 
behind the barricades of bis comrades^ shields. The victor pursues and boldly riislns uj) the 
sloping bank of shields. A pulT of smoke, a rolling body, and a cor})s tlu'ati’ically stiff, 
borne aw'ay by bead and lands, ushers in the finale. The band ]>lays, the standarils come to fhe 
front, the (companies range tliernselves in their places and there w^^ left them. Groups of them 
afterw'ards attendtnl at our R(.'sideney to V)e ])hotograj)hed ami sketehed. At our Cliristmas 
games, we had an opportunity of seeing their target practice with tbe ////Vf. Their shooting at 
twm hnndiHnl and lifty yards^ range w'as remarkably good, considering the nature of the \vt'aiK)ii 
and its modi; of use, and is no doubt attrilmtable to tbe daily practice that go(;s on at the 
numerous butts in tbe vicinity. 

We also witnessed the artillerv ]>rnctiee of a battery under the command of a I’anjahi, 
who has for many years Ix'cn a iiatnraliztnl subject of Khokand and latt(‘rly of Kashghar. 
Amongst bis men are many Kashmiris, Panjabis and Afgluins, and oddly enough the w'ords of 
command an* given in English. 

The small escort of guides, cavalry and infantry, attached to the Embassy, \vcre present 
on the ground, and everywhere consj>icuous in the crowed of troops, by their smart set-u]) and 
soldierly hearing, ddiey drew to themselves no small share of attention, and hy the deference 
paid to tli(;m w^erc evidently looked u]>on as friends. The Snider practiito of the infantry was 
only appreciated by the. few w'ho knew' the w^eapon, hut tlie neza-hazi and sword-cutting of 
the cavalry excited a lively interest, and many w'crc the murmurs of apjilausc that gr(;eted the 
succi'ssfiil passes, as trooper after troo|)cr carried aw'ay the ])cg, or sliced the turiiijis set up in 
a row. Fortunately for our credit, the men entered keenly the lists and acquitted themselves 
very creditably. 

The Khokaiidi horsemen are strangers to this mode of using the .spear and sword: and on 
this occasion unreservedly expressed their admiration. We had in the early part of tlie day 
seen their practice at a cap stuck on a short stick. It consists in loading and firing at full 
gallop at the mark indii‘at(;d, but the movom(;iits werfi so clumsy and slowq and tlie aim so 
very much at random, that it liarely deserves mention. The Khokand soldier, though nearly 
always seen on liorseback, does not fight except on foot, and even for this his native arms and 
dress are Imt ill-adapted, and eoiisecpiently they are not skilful in feats of arms. A game 
more to their taste ho«vever is nlaky a scramble on horseback, for the possession of a sheep on 
its passage from the starting point to the goal. Tt is carried in the lap, and is snatched from 
one to another with more roughness and energy than with skilful horsemanship. 

At the conclusion of the games, we w'ere entertained at luncheon by the commandant of 
artillery before mentioned, Nabbi Bakhsh, Jemadar, who received us in his own house, and 
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seemed as well pleased with the day^s proceediiij^^s as we were, all the result of a well-tinu'd 
eompliment on the exeelleiiee of his mortar practice. The afternoon was well advanced when 
we took our leave and soug*ht the shelter of our own quartcus, for the keen frosty air we had 
been exposed to since the inornin^^- Iiad become painfully numbing. 

On the 20tli December the Treaty of coniincrce was presented for the Amiris aceeptanco, 
on wdiieh occasion Ifis Hit^hness expressed very warmly his desire to avail himself of European 
sciemee for the improvement of his country, and his determination to render every facility to 
traders. 

Up to the time of our arrival at Kashg*har, the daily wants of onr camj) had been supplied 
by our hosts with the most profuse lil.)erality. But now that we had taken up our ((uartors for 
the winter, 1 considered it proper, in accordance with the instructions received from the Viceroy, 
to endeavour to relieve the Amir from the heavy burdens of such unbounded liospitality. This 
eauscHl a lively neo'otiation, it being a point of honor with onr kindly hosts to allow us to incur 
no expense of any kind; they were even anxious to supply gratis all the articles of curiosity 
&:c., whieli wo purchased in the bazaar. ]jet mo not be understood however to imply that 
in such a ease the tradespi'ople would have been the sulfei’ers, for it is a faett wtdl worthy of 
|)romineiit noticic, tliat on all occasions, wherever we w'cnt and drew supplies from the AmeoUs 
ollicials, the people w(.‘rc always properly paid, the Yuzl)ashi or other oHiccr in charge of our 
party having been provided with cash for the purpose. I shall have occasion to mention here- 
after, an instance, wliich came under our immediate observation, of the people being paid fully 
for work dom^ for the State, thus justifying the opinion we had formed that there is less oppres- 
sion practised on the peasants in the kingdom of Kashghar than probably in any other country 
in Asia. 

After much discussion the daily Zyafat or allowance for our mission was fixed as follows : — 
()() charaks* Tiulian corn, "j 

50 (loiikoy loads straw, > for our horses and biigga{je mules. 

2(Mj bundles Lucerne gra.ss ) 

10 eliariiks rice 
(5 diito Hour 
20 loads firewood 
8 slicej) ... 

300 Tungust for the oifieer’s mess. 

Besides this lil)eral allowaiiee of food, suits of furs and other warm clothing were 
supplioil to (‘very memVuT of tin* embassy, and once or twice a week a profusion of every kind 
of fruit, game (deer, plieasants, jaartridges, ducks,) and lish, &c., was sent to thti mission. 

As the Amir had given permission for us to go where we likcnl, and suggested the idea 
of our going to some of his outlying forts on shooting excursions, accompanying this offer 
with permission to make free use of our scientific instruments, Lieutenant-Colonel (Jordon left 
Kashgbar on the 3 1st December accompanied by Captain Trotter and Dr. Stoliezka, on a visit 
t(.i Cliadyr Kul in the Tiaii Shan range ; whilst Captain Biddulph went off in another direeddou 
to visit the forest of Marall)ashi. A full account of these excursions is given in another part 
of this report, so i need not enter u[)on the details here. 

If space [)ermitted rue, it would be interesting to the gcnerid public to give a lengthened 
description of our ordinary life during a most pleasant sojourn of nearly four months at the 
capital of the Arnir. But I can oiilji hero give a passing notice of our fritmdiy iiitcroourse 
with the chief oflieers of his Court, who entertained us at their houses, and acc(‘pted our hospi- 
tality in return. The intensity of the winter, with a thermometer which for many weeks 
descended some degrees below zero, and fnxpiently did not mount above freezing point in the 
sun, prevented us from moving about very fivcly, but it afforded us a good opportunity of 
shewing to the astonished inhabitants the skill of some and the clumsiness of others of our 
party in the science of skating. 



* Obarak ICibs. t 41 Tunga=l Rupee. 
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Our relations with our j^ood friends the Kashg-harians were of the pleasantest nature, 
unmoved by a single contretemps, and it is wdth pleasure and ])ride I record the fact that no 
single insUxnco of altercation occurred hot ween any of our followers and the people of the 
“ country. The system which I had enforced from the outset, of having the roll called twice a 
day, and of not allowing any of our followers to leave the precincts of the embassy quarters 
without permission, had an admirable effect in checking misconduct, and inspired confidence in 
the Amiris officials that no abuse of their kind hospikility would be allowed. 

A remarkable proof of their confidence was afforded in the popularity of the dispcnsaiy 
which Dr. Bellew established in one of the courts of our ernhassy. As we travelled along 
from Sanjii to Yarkand, Syud Yakiib Khan shrewdly observed that the skill of an Knglisli 
physician would do as mucii as anything else to cause the jieoplc to look favorably on our 
mission, and as wc rode? past the villages on our route, he would enquire what sick there were, 
and brought them out for Dr. Bellew^s inspeetion. This was somewhat a trial for medical 
skill, for in the majority of eases, the patients suffered from diseases inseparable from old age, 
and the gift of renovating youth is denied to human skill. But in the treatment of eye 
diseases and in performing sundry surgical operations at Yarkand, Dr. Bellow was happily 
successful so that his fame precjcded him to Kashghar, and when we had erected two spacnous 
Kirghiz tents in the embassy quarters, patients of both sexes lloekcd daily for treatment. 
Dr. Bellew^s account of his work in this department will bo read with great interest. 

Syud Yakub Khan, whose enlightenment and freedom from all prejudice, facilitated 
greatly all onr proceedings, and augurs well for the advaneemeni of this interesting (jonntiy, 
was particularly desirous to avail himself of the scienlirie knowledge of our lamented friend 
Dr. Stoliezka, though I regret to say that untoward circumstance's ]m‘vented our geologist 
from having full scope for the prosecution of his pursuits. And I lauKuit that his hand no 
longer remains to record the result of such enquiries as he was enal)led to make. From some 
notes liowover, whieli he gave at my request to the Amir, 1 am al)le to give th(! following 
analysis of (!oal and metals, &c., which were brought for his inspeetion. 

I. Copper ore brought, from the Alai range. 

This proved to bo sulphuret of copper and iron, generally known as copper pyriti's. It 
contains — 

Copper 30% 

Iron 35% 

A' 

Sulphur ‘35^ 

It is a good copp(‘r ore, being brittle, and yielding easily to the hammer. The impurities 
of the ore an; small, silica, alumina, mica and magnetic iron. These may be eahailated at 20 
per cent. So that out of 100 lbs. of rock, 80 lbs. of pyrites ought to be got, and from tins 
again 28 lbs. of pure copper. 

II. Coal from the range west of Kashghar. 

This contains 

Ash ... ... ... ... I'ly ) , , , , , 

,r , . IT , A no) I Total combustible 

Volatile nuitter including water... 40^ V yyy 

Fixed carbon ^ 

This is good coal, exceeding the average of Indian coal by having a comparatively 
moderati* projiortion of ash. This is a Hue pale rcddisTi powder the color being caused by a 
small quantity of iron oxide. The coal is deep shining black with a splintery fracture. Tlie 
large (piantity of volatile matter would make it a fair coal for obtaining gas, but it is very 
slightly caking. 

III. Coal from Turfan : 

Ash 20% 

Volatile matter, i.e., water . . . 39% Combustible matter 

Fixed carbon per cent. 
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This is a fair coal, black with a somewhat dull earthy fracture. The ash is greyish white 
with bluish specks, a caking coal. Both these coals are particularly free from pyrites. 

IV. Copper from west of Kashghar. 

A piece of soft sandstone of a pale reddish color poorly disseminated with carbonate of 
copper, not more than 24 per cent, of copper being procurable. 

V. Galena from west of Kashghar. 

A remarkably pure galena evidently occurring in a white quartoze comparatively soft 
rock which adheres to the ore only in small quantities. The pure galena is composed of 85-55 
per cent, of lead and 13*45 of sulphur. In the most perfect process as much as 81 J per cent, 
of lead was obtained from galena, but the usual yield is from 75 to 80 ])er cent. This includes 
silver, if any be present, which is very often the case ; in fact galena is generally argentifer- 
ous, but the process to ascertain the percentage of that precious metal is complicated and 
lengthy, and larger specimens than those submitted are required for examination. 

On the 2nd February His Highness the Ameer put his seal to the Treaty of Commerce 
which had been prepared for his acceptance, and thus the object of our mission was happily 
accomplished. But as the winter season was still in all its severity, it was necessary to delay 
our departure for India for some time. Meanwhile, I determined to take advantage of the 
Amiris offer to shew us somewhat of his countr}^ and on the 14th February Dr. Bellew, 
Captains Cha])rnan and Trotter, and Dr. Stoliezka started with me on an excursion to the 
Artysh District north of Kashgliar. Snow had fallen a day or two before, and the cold was 
intense, but the bright clear atmos[)here enabled us to have a magnificent panoramic view, and 
was useful to (.^a])tain Trotter in disclosing sundry peaks and ranges of hills. 

As far as Awat, about six miles, we rode through thick cultivation. Awat itself is a 
large village. Here we (‘ame upon saline soil and passed over barren ground till we reached 
the slirinc of Maliram Khoja, daughter of Sultan Satuk Boghra Khan, who was buried here 
about 800 years ago and regarding whom mention will be found in the history of Kashghar. 
The ])resent Amir has erected a very neat tomb over her grave and built a set of houses or 
rooms for pilgrims. This he has done in the case of all saints and martyrs of note all over 
his country, thus acquiring a character for sanctity. Fine tall poplars grow in the shrine 
enclosure. After a. short halt here, we resumed our ride over undulatiug ground, leaving the 
village of Beshkirim to our left, and crossing two streams till we came to the foot of a low 
gravel and saiulstoiio ridge, whicli wc crossed .and then descended into the Artysh valley. This 
valley is studded with small hamhits, and in the centre is the bazar of Altun or Golden 
Artysh, whore is the tomb of Satuk Boghra Khan, the first Chief of the country who embraced 
Tslarnism in the tenth century and imposed the new religion on the inhabitants. His mauso- 
leum, a rather imposing structure of sun-dried bricks faced with green tiles, was built in its 
present form about 41 years ago. Several raasoury buildings have been erected by the present 
Amir for the priests and pilgrims who frequent the shrine, and there is a large school 
attached to it. 

The Governor of the Artysh district, Mohamad Khan Khoja, a descendant of Satuk 
Boghra Khan, received us very politely and conducted us to comfortable quarters in the royal 
oorda. On the following day, the usual weekly bazar was held at Artysh and we witnosse<l 
a lively scene. As wc passed through the streets on the day of our arrival, the place looked 
deserted with its closed shops, empty verandahs, and not a soul stirring. To-day everything 
was changed. 

About 2,000 people thronged every street and lane, and all intent on business : black- 
smiths shoeing horses, mending spades and vessels women selling cotton, raw and in thread ; 
sheep and oxen being sold, and meat in large quantities hung up for sale. The restaurants 
opened for the day drove a thriving trade. The most lively scene was in the cloth markets, 
where merchants from Kashghar were to he seen purchasing cotton cloths for export to Almaty 
(Fort Vernoye in llussia). These cloths are of rather coarse texture, but very strong and 
useful. Hundreds of men were offering these for sale, and the trade though most brisk was 
conducted in a much less noisy maimer and with less haggling than one is accustomed to find 

e 
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in an Indian Lazar. Traders in Russian cbintzcs and Khokand cutlery occupied the verandahs 
in one street and did business in a more leisurely manner. All transactions were for cash and 
Tunoas were the circulating medium. The whole business of the market was over and every- 
body had left the place by early evenino\ 

These weekly markets arc a remarkable feature in Central Asia. Colonel Yule in his 
^ Jlook of Marco Polo/ remarks that market days are not usual in Upper India or Cabul but 
are universal in Badakshan and the Oxus Provinces. The bazars are only open on those days 
and the peojdo from the surroundinj^ country then assemble to exchange goods, generally by 
barter.^^ JVIarco Polo in his Chapter LlII. mentions a great market held at a large place on 
the road to the kingdom of Mien, when the people of the country round come on fixed days 
three times a week and hold a market. In the Shan towns visited by Major Sladen, he found 
markets held every fifth day. This custom, he says, is borrowed from China and is general 
througliout Wesbuii Yunan. Buriies, in his travels to Bokhara, mentions arriving at Karran 
a village Ifi miles distant from Kurshee on a market day, ^^for in the towns of Turkistan, 
they hold their bazars on stated days as in Europe. We met many people proceeding to the 
thing, but not a single individual on foot — all were ecpiestrians. A stranger is amused at 
seeing a horse literally converted into a family conveyance, and a man jogging along with his 
wife behind him. IIkj ladies arc of course veiled like most females in this country : they 
prefer hlnc cloilis to white as in Cabul, and arc sombre looking figurcs.^^ This corresponds 
very mueh with the Kashghar custom, except that the ladies, who have the reputation 
of being iudependet)! and disposed to have the upper liand, are not content to ride 
meekly behind their husbands, but g’enerally have tbeir own pony, on which pen-haps may 
be seen paniers full of melons, on toj) of which the woman rides astride with a child behind, 
while the hushand follows more humbly mounted on a donkey.* 

Having expressed a desire to see something of Kirghiz life in the interior, wc found every 
arrangement made; for a ten-days^ trip, by onr friend Mohamad Khan Khoja, who sent his 
younger son, Moosa Khan, to take* care of ns. Moosa Khan is a fine manly intellig«mt youth 
of tw’o and twenty, a keen sportsman, and, as we found, a most pleasant com[)anion. 

Leaving the valley of Ariysh, wc })ass(.‘d through a gorge into an immensi? valkjy which 
(jomes down from the T(‘r(‘k j)ass, and then entered the Tungi Tar or narrow defile as its name 
implies. Here we found a good line of fortilieations erected on a well selected point, where a 
few resolute men could keep a large body of invaders in check. 

Passing through this defile, along the frozen river l)ed, over which the wintry blast came* 
with cutting force, we emerged u])Oii a very Imoad valley almost wide enougli to he called a 
plain, on the other side of which rose? the snow clad peaks of the Aksai range, and wc saw the 
Tian Shan mountains before us in all their glory. It was impossible not to feel a strong thrill 
when beholding this magiiifieent sctnie. On the lofty plateau, and on the notherii slopes, lies 
Atbaslii, the gri'at grazing ground of the Kirghiz tribes, and there was the trysting place of 
the nomad Chiefs, who every spring, as we are told by the author of the Rozaat-i-mfaj assem- 
bled to hold ilicir kumUal, or open air parlianu'ut, to scuttle their afPairs, and to arrange plans 
for the summers campaign. The plain on which wc found ourselves was said to be well 
grassed in summer, but at the time of our visit was covered with snow. HertJ and there a few 
scattered domes of mud or sun-dried bricks told the Jiist resting place of Kirghiz Chiefs. In 
the sheltered corner of a valley, a cluster of round felt tents might be seen, and as we rode 


* Note.— Ill Ainorica the conversion of the animal iiit<i .a fiimily conveyance seems to be more complete than 
anywliere else, il‘ we may believe the t(>llowiTi^ account ^iven in tlie Family Pony. — “Yesterday," 

says a Southern Colorado paper, “ we saw a man, a woman, a, f^oodsized Isiy, two ha-bies, five or six blankets, 
a builalo rolns and two stvinj^s of chili on a sinj^lc pony. Kvery available inch from bis oars to the root 
of his tail was ‘taken.’ The jmxu* animal was very siiiall; thin as a towel rack; of a sickly, pale colour ; 
and one fore leg was about five inehc.s shorter than the others — the kmai joint of that leg was very large, 
and we supposed lliat the missing part of the leg was driven in there by the weight above, so that when 
it was relirvod the leg would stretch out again like a turtle’s bead. In fact, nearly all bis legs were short, 
and the crookedest convention of legs tliat we ever saw. Taken altogether, it was the most amusing horse and 
load we ever saw. Incredible as it may seem, tlie wiry little aniin&l passed us on a trot." 
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through the encampment the elders and the women would come forward with friendly curi- 
osity to watch the novel invasion and to offer milk. 

With ready hospitality they pitched felt tents for our reception, and kindliKl large fires, 
and then began the usual drinking of innumerable cups of tea. At niglit the cold was in- 
tense, the thermometer falling to 2-0° below zero, and was considerably aggravated by a cutting 
wind which found its way through the well-worn felt walls of the tents. 

In this way we journeyed for several days, whiling away the time on the march with 
hawking hares (one hawk killed seven hares in one morning), till we came to Ayak Sughun, 
where we joined the direct road from Kashghar to Ush Turfan. Here (Captain 'frottcr and Dr. 
Stoliezka left us to explore the Country in the direction of Ush, and an account of their travels 
will be found elsewhere. We descended the valley leading to the ])lain of Artysh and came to 
the village of Kulti Yailak, and thence returned by Altun Artysh to Kashghar. At Kulti 
Yailak, while wandering through the dense gniss jangle in search of pheasants, we suddenly 
came upon a splendid wild boar, in size far surpassing any that could be seen in India, and 
then it was tliat we had ocular proof of the powers of the burgoot. Flying at his prey he 
struck the boar on the hind quarters with his talons and so completely bothered and per- 
plexed the animal, that he was brought to bay, when our Kashghar companions with young 
Moosa Khan at their head eagerly belaboured him with sticks, till he received his coup de grace 
from a rifle. Hunting with the spear is not known to these people and those which some of 
our party brought with them in the hope of sport were broken on the road. 

But pleasant though our sojourn had been at Kashghar, we looked anxiously forward to the 
time when we could resume our ordinary travels. At one time we had ho])es of making an 
extended exjdoration of the country in the north-east as far even as Lake Lop. But various 
reasons combined to j)revent the prosecution of these plans, and as all our business liad been 
satisfactorily (.‘oncluded, and we were a heavy expense to our generous host, I took occasion, 
soon after our return from Artysh to Kashghar, to press for permission to depart. 

During our absence from Kashghar, the heir-apparent, Beg-Kuli-Beg, had returned from 
the north-east frontier, where he had siK^ecssfully commanded his father^s troops in engage- 
ments at ]\Ianass and other places. On my offering to pay my respe(;ts to him, an invitation 
was sent for all the otlicers to a dejeuner at his house in the fort, at which Syud Yakub Khan 
also was presemt and aetoA as Turki interpreter for me, though I may mention that Colonel 
Gordon and Dr. Bellow, and notably the latter, had acquired a fair knowledge of that language 
during our stay. Beg-Kuli-Beg is a line young man of about 27 years, somewhat like his 
father in Iniild and height. He seemed rather shy at first, but displayed intelligence in his 
remarks, and was evidently interested to learn all about the first Feringccs whom Ikj had seen. 

On the Kith March we had an interview with the Amir to take formal leave, on which 
occasion he reiterated his expressions of friendship and his earnest desire to cement the alliance 
thus favorably begun. 

On the following day wc took our departure from Kashghar, under the usual salute, and 
were accompanied ])art of the first stage by Syud Yakiib Khau and llirar Khan. On the i Sth 
we reached iangi Hissar, whence I despatched Liouteiuint-CJolonel Gordon, Captains Biddulph 
and Trotter and Dr. Stoliezka to proceed to VVakhan ; Kessaidar Afzul Khan went ahead 
to announce their approach. I had sent Ibrahim Khan on the ist January to Cabul with 
letters to Amir Sher Ali, in the hope that it might have been arranged that the mission 
should return to India vid Badakshan and Cabul, but was in ignorance of the threatened 
troubles arising out of the disagreement between the Amir and his son Yakub Khan. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon was instructed by me to proceed no further than Wakhaii till 
joined by me, and in the event of an unfavorable rcjdy being received from AfTglianistan, 
to retrace his steps to India by Yarkand and Ladakh. How well Lieulenaiit-ColoncI 
Gordon carried out the expedition entrusted to his charge will be seen from his own account 
which is appended to this narrative. 

It is no easy matter to arrange for the transport of so large a party as ours was across the 
Karakorum, and the month which was spent by Dr. Bellow, Caj)taiii Chapman and mys(df at 
Yangi Ilisar was not more than sufficient time to enable me to complete my arrangements. 
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To Captain Chapman, in addition to his )vork as Secretary, had fallen the duty of provid- 
ings the carriag’c and makings all other necessary arrangements such as are comprehended in 
the Quart er-^Taster-Gcncrai*s department, and it is only due to this officer that I should 
prominently notice the complete success of his careful management, fie thoroughly ecpiipped 
Lieutcnant-Coloiu*! (lordon^s party for the Pamir expedition, and aided by Tara Sing laid out 
all supplies and provided animals for our return journey to India. Owing to the judicious care 
taken of onr hagagge mules and poni(‘s, and the strict supervision exercised, we were able to 
bring our animals over the severe passes to Ladakh, not only without serious loss, but even in 
fair condition, thus proving that this journey, though unquestionably one of the most difficult 
ipidortakings, can he accomplished without any of the disasters which render the Karakorum 
route so generally abhorred. 

During a month’s stay at Yangi Plissar, we visited all the places of local interest in the 
vicinity, and on one occasion Dr. Pcllew accompanied me on an excursion to Oordurn Padshah, 
one of the most celebrated places of piIgrin\J^^i^il 4 i^ 4 E^coun Riding for three hours in a 
N.-E. diiyotion through a well of Saigoon, we suddenly were 

plunged into tlic great desert. and wide plains. Here 

and there we saw small wcll^p^cJ^P^j^^ them from sand storms. The 

water in all was very bracikish M 'veU thtn» gt Ja laiwjfcml) and kind of hospice, where 
the man in charge, follo\\o*ng M^iWil9istllli^Aih?W^.^^ loaf of black bread on 

a tnjneher, and olTcred tea. a 've came to the shrine of 

Huzrat Rcguni, said to he the Here we found a regular 

hospice, with an inner court-yai’o^SiS^j^qjilf^^^ rooms for the better class of pilgrims. 
Outside are numerons rooms in a spa(*ious court-yard for common folk, and a separate cluster 
of houses for the servants of the shrine. The Sheikh, or head of the establishment, is Shah 
Miiksood, an ohl man of 87, very halo and jovial looking, lie said he had never been beyond 
the first village in his life, and certainly therefore could never have tasted a drop of sweet 
water. 

We learned tliat there was a ruined city not far off which l)elonged to Tokta Rashid, an 
TJignr Chief, and which had been destroyed by Arslan Khan more than 800 years ago. Start- 
ing next morning with spades and pickaxes, we determined to see what remains of former 
civilization could be dug up, and after a weary search found broken pieces of pottery, bits of 
copper, broken glass and China, and two coins, one of which is partly decipherable, and appears 
to belong to a very early period. The discovery of glass here is remarkable, for there is none 
used iiow-a-days, and the art of making it .seems wholly unknowm. We then rode in a N.-W. 
direction for about 13 miles to Oordurn Padshah. Our route lay first over a low sandstone 
ridge, whence wc descended into a genuine sea of sand. The billows of sand, sometimes 50 
and 70 feet high, [lowed like a storrn-tossed .sea over the hard desert; here and there dry land 
as it were, in the shape of hard scil, appearing. The invariable direction of the .sand was 
from N.-W. to S.-E. About half w'ay we came to a deserted ^Lungur,’ or traveller’s rest- 
house, partially buried in a huge sand hill wbieli was gradually creeping over it. This Lungur 
was built about 00 years ago, and has been abandoned for 30 years, hut has all the appearance 
of having been used and keirt in fresh repair till lately. 

b\irther on we passed one or two more rest-houses with wells of brackish water, and many 
buildings partially buried in the sand. Arriving at the shrine we found a spacious oorda, or 
royal caravanserai, built of bi’icks and lime, with white- washed walls. This had boon erected 
by the present Amir. Here wo had excellent accommodation provided for us by old Sheikh 
Muksood, who told us many interesting talcs of the olden time, lie informed us that the 
sand came from the N.-W. in one steady unvarying line, and was gradually advancing over 
the country. A serai which he had built some 30 years ago had been completely buried in 
one ol these sand waves. Arslan Khan is buried here with all his army, who were killed fight- 
ing with lokta Rashid, the Uigur Chief, more than 800 years ago. At that time there were 
habitations and cultivations, now all one sea of sand. It is said that as these sands progress 
in their course, cities become buried, and after centuries of entombment reappear as the sand 
wave passes on. 
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The liiiried cities near Khoten and Takla Makan are constantly spoken of, and wonderful 
stori(js are related of the valuable property iHicovercd therefrom. It was not our gfood fortune to 
visit them, and travellers' tales must always be accepted mm ffrano, but some g*ood g-old coins of 
Justin and Constaiitiiie's time were brought thciiee to me, and some gold ornaments similar 
to those worn by Hindoo women of the present day were dug out of one city, and we 
saw quantities of black bricks of tea which had come from the same locality. We heard 
just the same kind of stories about the great desert as are related by Marco Polo ; — There 
is a marvellous story related of this desert, which is, that when travellers arc on the 
move at night, and one of tliem chances to lag behind, or to fall asleep, or the like, when he 
tries to join his company again, he will hear spirits talking, and will suppose them to be his 
comrad(*s. Sometimes tlie spirits will call him by name, and thus shall a traveller oft times iJe 
led astray, so that he never finds his party, and in this way many have perished. Sometimes 
the stray traveller will hear as it .\ycre the tramp and hum of a great cavalcade of people 
away from the real line of road, and taking this to be their own company, they will follow 
the st)und and when day bri‘aks they find that a cheat has been put upon them, and that they 
are in an ill i)light. Even in the day time one hears those spirits talking. And sometimes you 
sliall hear the sound of a variety of musical instruments and still more commonly the sound 
of drums." 

Stories arc told of showers of sand being rained down on cities and burying them in an 
incr(ali])ly short spac<> of time. It is said that no animal life is to bo found in these inhospi- 
tMl)l(j tracts, and though the wild camel is said to inhabit the desert, 1 have never yet come 
nearer to a. verifl(;aUoii of the story, than to hear a man say he had met others who had shot 
it. One witness w(‘ut so far as to deedare he had seen one, and another promised to produce 
the skill of one, but if was not forthcoming, and the existence of the wild camel is still a 
])rob]('in to be solved for the satisfaction of those who are unwilling to accept popular belief 
as coiH'lusive evidence. 

It was n(‘ar the end of March before the winter broke, and on the 31st of that month 
the ihi'nnomei.er al- night rose above freezing point for the first time since we left Leh on 
3l)tli Sejiteniber. By tlu; middle of April the trees were in full leaf, and the whole country 
wiis green with the sjiringing crops. As all cultivation depends entirely on irrigation, great 
ai'tivlty is displayed at this season in clearing out the <*anals and opening out new water- 
coiirsi'S. The system of irrigation adopt(*d here seems much akin to that in force in the 
snlimontane districts in the Punjab, where the whole managimiont of the canals and the 
illslrlluition of the water has from time immemorial heen in the hands of Iho villagers, wholly 
iiuhqiemlent of the action of the (xovernment, and if I may be allowed to say so infinitely 
more elb-etive and popular tlian where the irrigation is eondiieted through oflleial agency. 
But in one instance t saw workmim, in the vicinity of Yangi Ilissar, being employed to 
constnict or n'store a canal which Ijrougbt water to the fort, and as I was passing by towards 
evening I observed flic men seated in knots of 50, rceeiving their daily hire; one tunga, 
about six pence, being given to eaidi. 

On the fh'd May news having come that the proposi'd plan of a return through Cabul 
could not- bo carried out, and tliat Lioutenant-Coloiu*! Gordon's parly were returning to 
Yarkand, Dr. Bellow, C'aptain Cha|)man and 1 commeneed oiir homeward journey. We 
reaelied Yarkand on the 0th, and halted there till the 18th May, in order to receive the letters 
for Her Majesty and for the Viceroy, which the Amir sent by the hand of oiir good frieud 
8yud Yakub Klian. IL^ nho brongbt with him an European traveller, M. Berczeiiezey, who 
bad giv(‘n liiniself out on arrival at Kaslighar as an old friend of mine, but on reaching 
Yarkand ho changed his story, and said he had come to search for the cradle of the Hungarian 
race. Ho represented liimself as having been ill treated at Kasiigbar by the Amir's officials, 
and as being jirevented from iiursuing bis intention of ])roeeeding vld Aksu and Kara-Shabr 
to Kolvonor. I ascevtairied that the extent of his ill-treatment was his being ])laeed under 
surviallance whilst in Kashgluir, as he acknowledged that he did not belong to Russia, England, 
or Turkey, the only three European nations with whom the Amir bad any dealings. But he 
acknowledged that he was well finl ami clothed, and he certainly was not subjected to more 
restraint than was experienced by Messrs. Shaw and Hayward. i w \ 
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Jiowevcr, I advised Synd Yakuh Khan to aeeord to this gentleman perfect liberty. The 
Syiid took occasion, when wo wore his guests one day in a charming garden just outside the 
city, to ask M. Berezenezey whether ho had any ground of com})laint, and I particularly 
remarked to him that now was the proper time for him to speak out if he had received any 
He exprossi'd himself as perfectly satisfied, and signed a written paper 
o this effect. iSyud Yakub Khan then accorded in writing free permission to the traveller 
_o go where he pleased, and I assumed that he would pursue his journey to Kokonor. But 
Mllnf abandoned the professed object of his visit to Kashgliar, and begged to bo 

ho ml 1 "'y to India. As i.his arrangement could not be complied with, 

and take care of him, and provided him with a tent, ponies, and supplies. * ^ 

Before leaving Kaslifrhar 1 had obtained the Amir’s consent to my takino- the Ko-iar route 

than that by Sanju and the Karakash. But it had been closed for rn.iny years to travcllei's 

abolsiimdms^ the attacks of the kunjiit robk-r tribe, and there was sonie^dillieulty at first 
a bi ut .supplies. This was however overcome by the energy and ability of Tara Sino, who hv 
piirehasing and luring .agg.age animals laid out provisions" as far as Biirtsi, 14. ma? hes fi-om 
Kogiar. and to within four days of the fertile Nuhra valley in Liulakh. 

Kargalik we made a march up the Kogiar valley and 
bl the me?tb .r’^-**‘‘''r'‘'‘*”l' 'vas up . the bed of this river, at that time swollen 

.lifficS; ‘ 

tliP sly/7"r*''“l'‘II'”‘i i' P'"''' Pnt on deseendin- the valley on 

the south, leading to llie broiul b.>d ot the Yarkand river, we e.xperieiieed considerable dillieulty 

m passing our miiimds oyer the crevasses of the iec beds which filled the valley, l-or three days 
our journey ivas along the broad Varkaml River, which had to be .•rossed fre n.ently l.ut a o 

bhahidiilla on the Karakash, and thence retraex-d onr last year’s sti'ps over the Karakorum. 

Plain^’mr^hl?'f U T"'/'"; ^he high Bipsang 

mei.tff r ; 71^ < ' f win. made most complete and eoinforlable arramm- 

utuhs.iiu.s at tad stage. He arrived at ficli on 2J)tb June, but I grieve* to iiavc to record the* 

me aueholy tael that when all the difficulties and dangers of a year’s tiUel w.7e 

his litv bv over eNe ti" ^“''7"''’ this uitrei.id and iiidofatigablo savant endangered. 

IQI) w f 7 I ■ l"irs'iing his geological researches at an elevation of nearly 

9,000 tee and ii. spite of intense cold. The journey across the Pamir was a sev7o t'iai 

!ro.7e.!rdtlresr‘ U /‘"I'l "" Stoliezka exhibited signs 

tLf dvei r;.vey the warnings 

sci^ title ol? " r* "I’ •no«“tain-side to ma&i 

was r)x7t 1 hur m "i 'f" to he treated as an invalid, the Injury 

was past ,ill Iiurnan skill to remedy, and he rapidly passed away. ^ 

Truly has it been said by Ills Excelleiiey the Viceroy 

will. , .scientihe attainments and great natural abilities were in Dr. StoHezka combined 

Ml . persevering industry and enthusiastic devotion to the pursuit of physical seknci Tie 
wd ahe-ady worthily earned a wide reputation by his work in the Palaiontologia Indiea. 

and r."f Stoliezka’s loss will he deeply deplored, and nowhere 
Exd.^J. M. 



CHAPTER 11. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OP KASHGHAR.* 

Narnen of the Region . — The country now most commonly culled Kash<^har or Kashj^haria 
ha.s at different periods of its history been known under different names. By the early 
historians of the Arab conquest the country, which in the time of the ancient Persian sove- 
reignty was known as Turan or Mulki Tartar, was generally denominate 1 Turk istiiii, and its 
different natural divisions were distinguished by appropriate ap])ellations. 

Amongst these the province now represented by Kashghar was called — to distinguish it 
from the proper Bukhara in the corresponding basin to the west — Kiehik Bukhara or “Little 
Bukhara,’" and it is described under this name by Ju wcni, the author of the ; though 

it appears that at the time of the Arab compiest it was generally spoken of either simply as 
Turkistjin or “ the country of the Turk,” or, to distinguish it from the Turkistiin j)roper — the 
northern portion of the region ])opulated by that widely extended race — as Bihid-us-Shirk or 
“the eastern cities;” and by Raslnduddin, the AVazir of Ohazan Khan and author of the 
TdrikJi RaMdl^ it is called Mashrik Turkistsin or “Eastern Turkistan.” 

The Moghol invasion, without entirely displacing these names, gave it another— that of 
Mogholistan or “ the country of the Moghol” — and it was generally known by this name 
during the ])eriod of the rule of the Cliag*htay Kharis. Jn the time of the later Princes of 
that dynasty, however, the name of Kashghar, their ea])ital, came into use to designate the 
plain country south of the Alaiagh in conti-adistinction to Mogholistan pro|M‘r, which was 
applied in a more restricted sense to the home ot the nomad ^loghol on the i‘levatcd jiluteaux 
of that mountain I’ange and in the valleys at its iioi’tli(irn base. And this name of Kashghar 
has ever since b(‘en the one most (‘ommoiiiy used to represent the great basin of the Tarim 
River, though other names have been ap])licd to it in wlu>lc or in [)art by foreigaiei’s. I bus 
by the (’hitc'se conqueror's — under whose rule it was included in the great westru'n frontier 
province of Ila — it is (ralhid Tianshan Nan Lu or “the way south of Tianshan,” and by 
modern European authors Chinese Turkistan. 

Finally, liy its western lu'ighbours of the |)resent day — by Khokand and Bukhara — it has 
since the period of the (Miinest* compiest been called Ally Shahr or “ the six cities,” and Yatty 
Shall!’ or “the seven cities;” terms which ap])ly properly only to the western half of the 
country, in which ai'O situated the six or seven cities to whi(‘h the Chinese l^hiiperor had con- 
eed(;d certain privileges of trade and local government on behalf ot the Khokand State. And 
it is by these last names that the jirovince is generally alluded to by the Russians. 

As has been mentioned in the prc'ceding history of this reg’ion, it was in the time of 
("hangiz — when he divided his enqiire amongst his sons — allotted under tlie name of INIogho- 
listaiC together with the countries of ’rurkistan and Mawaranahar on the west and Karji 
Khitfiy in tlu‘ east, to his son Chagbtay. All these countries collectively have lieen styled 
“ the middle Tartar Kingdom” as distinct from the northern and western Tartar King-dom.s 
which were the portions of his other sons. This Mogholistan — according' to tlie hinkhl 
llashidi of Mirzji Jlydar— was in the time of Chaghtay also dimorninatod Mangday Siiba or 
“Front Province” or “direction of sunrise.” And its limits are given as irom Shush or 
Tashkand on the west to Jiilish on the cast, and from Isigh Kol on the north to Simgh 
Uighur on the south. 

At the same time the limits of Kashghar, according t(> the same authority, were Shash 
and the Bolor mountains on the west; the country biyond Tui'fan to the borders of the Kalmuk 
territory on the east; Artosh on the north ; and Khutan on the south. These limiTs, with the 
exception of the extension to Slulsh itself, hold good to the present day ; for the Shash territory 
extends eastward to Atbiishi on the Upper Narin where Artosh bc'gins. 

♦ The pori ions of sections relating to horses, jnige 71 ; marriage, page 85 ; birth and onwards, page 8f5 ; 
women, page 89; death, page 92; punishments inilicttxl in Eask*ru Turkestan, page 100; and Chinese punish- 
ments, page 101, are by Captain Chapman— the rest by Dr. Belle w. 
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Geographical position, — As above defined Kdshghar is comprised between 36® and 43® 
north latitude, and between 73® and 92® east lon^tude. Between these parallels its limits may 
be thus described. The north boundary runs obliquely between 39° and 43® north latitude 
from the ^ririk Dawan in 73° east loiif^itude to Pichdii in 92° east longitude, and is formed by 
the southern watershed of the Celestial or God Mountains, called Aldtdgh (Allah-tagh ?), 
Tangri Ola, and Tianshan in Turki, Moghol, and Chinese respectively. 

The south boundary runs obliquely between 38® and 36° north latitude from Sdrigh Kul 
or Sirikol in 74® east longitude to Chachan of the Sarigh Uighur in 83® east longitude, 
and is formed by the northern slopes of the great Tibet range of mountains which is known 
in difPorent parts of its extent by the names of Kuenliln or Blue Mountains," Suno^hm or 
" Onion Mountains,” Karakoram or ^HBack Shale," and the Miiztagh or ^^Ice Mountains" of 
Bolor. 

The cast boundary cuts the parallels of 92° and 85° of east longitude from Pichan on 
the north to Chachan on the south between the parallels of 43® and 36° north latitude, and 
presents an undefined border formed by the shifting sands of the Gobi Desert. 

The west boundary cuts the parallels of 73° and 74® oast longitude from Tirik Dawan 
on the north to Sarigh Kill on the south betweim 40° and 37° north latitude, and is formed 
by the eastern slopes of the Alay and Pamir plateaux and the eastern watershed of the Bolor 
mountains or Bolortagh. 

These are the natural geograjihical boundaries of Kashghar, or the valley of the Tarim 
River, and they closely correspond with the present political limits of the country. 

Superjlctal extent . — As above limited, tlie greatest length of Kashghar, from Tirik 
Dawan to Piclian along its northern frontier, is about a thousand miles. Its least length, from 
Sfirigh Kill to Chachan along the southern border, is about five hundred miles. 

Its greatest breath, from Tiirfau to Chdchaii on the eastern frontier, is about five 
hundred miles. And its least breadth, from Tirik Dawan to Tashkorghtln in Silrigh Kill on 
the western boundary, is about a hundred and fifty miles. 

Area in square miles . — If wo multiply the means of the above assumed measurements of 
length and bri^adth, we shall get 243,750 square miles as an approximate representation of the 
area of Kasbghar. But it must be borne in mind that by very much the greatest part of it 
is an uninhaluted waste, as is to be described presently. 

Comparative topography . — Kashghar is separated from the neighbouring regions on the 
north, the west, and the south by the lofty higliland ranges of the great mountain system of 
the Asiatic continent, and on the cast is divided off from China by the desert of Gobi. 

In the time of the Chinese rule it formed the southern division of the Ila province which ’ 
included the great basins, on the north and south of the Tianslifm range, and was limited on 
the east and west by the vast deserts of Gobi and Kapehak respectively. 

The division to the north of the separating range is called by the Chinese Tianshan Peh 

Luj or the way north of the Celestial Mountains,” and by the Moghol natives Zilnghar the 

Songaria of European writers. Similarly the division to the south of the rangc^ is ’called 
Tianshan Nan Lu^ or ^^thc way south of the Celestial Mountains,” and Kash^iar by the 
Chinese and Moghol respectively. The former division lies between the Altai — the great 
mountain range of Mongolia— and the Tianshdn, and drains westward to the desert of Kapdiiik. 
Whilst the latter, with which only we are here concerned, lies between the Tianshitn and the 
Kuenlun— the great mountain range of Tibet — and drains eastward to the desert of Gobi. 

On its north are the Russian possessions of Turkistiin, and the Turgut country of the 
Yuldiiz and Orurnchi Kalmak— the Zunghdr above referred to. On its west are the Khanate 
of Khokand, and the independent petty chiefships of Karatakin, Shighnan, and Roshiln, and 
the Afghan held province of Badakhshan, with the elevated plateaux of Pamir, Kizil Art, 
and Alay intervening. On its south are the Kashmir provinces of Ladiikh and BdltisLin, or 
Bolor, on the one hand, and Great Tibet or Hlassa or Cohang on the other. And on its east 
beyond Gobi, is the Chinese province of Kdnsuh. ^ 
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Physical features , — The prevailing character of the region thus surrounded is a vast plain 
surface extending east and west. But it may be conveniently described under the natural 
divisions of Highland^ Lowland, Desert, Swamp, and Lake. And we will now briefly notice 
each in turn. 

Highland , — This portion is constituted by the elevated plateaux and deep valleys of the 
lofty mountain barriers which form three sides of its area, and is characterized as much by the 
rigour of its climate as by the nakedness of its hills. Glaciers are found on its more elevated 
ranges, and there is everywhere an absence of forest trees. 

Nevertheless its glens and hollows are the home of numerous tribes who arc mostly 
nomads in their habits — who during the winter nestle in the nooks and sheltered gullies that 
border on the lowlands, and in summer migrate with their flocks and herds to roam over the 
rich pastures that sprout so soon as the snow melts off the wide plateaux or steppes which 
buttress the main ranges. 

The peculiar features of these highlands are the general barrenness of the hill slopes and 
the narrowness of the channels by which they drain into the central plain or basin, not less 
than the steppes of rich pasture and tablelands of inhospitable waste which constitute the 
progressively higher parts of the several mountain ranges up to their water-sheds. 

The mineral resources of these tracts are not well known, though there is ample evidence 
to prove that the rocks contain rich veins of the most useful and precious metals, besides 
mines of some highly prized minerals. These will be noticed in detail hereafter under the 
head of Natural Productions. 

The vegetable kingdom is, as a rule, very sparsely represented, and, except on the northern 
slopes of the Alakigh— which indeed is beyond the limits of the country — there is a notable 
absence of forest trees everywhere. The deep valleys through which the mountains drain, 
however, and the elevated steppes or plateaux between their parallel ridges are clothed with a 
more or less rich vegetation which in some respects is peculiar to the region. 

In the valleys, along the river courses, it is met with in the form of thickets of brush- 
wood which line the banks in narrow belts with patches of tall, reed grass interspersed ; or 
where, as in the higher altitudes, the river courses expand into wide and more level channels, 
it is found in long island strips in the river bed itself. The composition of these brushwood 
thickets varies in different localities, but the characteristic and most generally diffused plants 
are species of tamarisk, myricaria and buckthorn ; different species of the willow, the poplar 
and the rose ; the dwarf juniper, arbor vitm, with several species of the astragalus, and some of 
the barberry. Varieties of hedysarum, sedum, clematis, &c., and many other plants of herbal 
growth are found in the lower valleys where, too, pasture is the most abundant, and the poplar 
and the willow grow as forest trees in small clumps of few or many. For the rest the 
mountains may be described as a vast wilderness of desolation with glaciers on the highest 
ranges and snow for half the year on the next subordinate ridges. 

Animal life at these elevations is most scarce if not absent entirely. The wild ox^cufds^ 
the ibex two species of wild sheep — the ovis VoM^ghnljay and ovis Ammon = — 

and a species of antelope haunt the snow line where, too, the sughufj and rats of 

sorts have their burrows. In the more sheltered glens, lower down the river courses, arc found 
the wild horse and the harc=cwya/^. The bear=ar/;t is found on the AMtagh, where 
it is said to dig out and devour the marmot whilst in its state of hybernation, and troops of 
wolves =i!5on with the stealthy leopard hunt on the Atbashi plateaux of Alat^gh and 
the P^rair of Bolort^gh where the wild sheep do most abound. 

Birds are represented by the solitary raven and the only less so chough at the highest 
altitudes, where too the eagle loves to soar. In the lower valleys the Grecian or red-legged 
partridge is common everywhere, as are sparrows, finches, larks, wagtails, tits, rock 

martins, &c., &c., but the snow pheasant =:w/ar is only found at the snow line. 

Lowland , — This division comprises the belt of hill skirt lying at the base of the bounding 
ranges, and varies in width in different localities. It is the most populous part of the country, 
and is the only portion of it which is permanently settled and cultivated. In it are situat^ 
all the cities and towns of the country together with their respective suburban settlements. 
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In its general aspect this division partakes of the characters of the two others between 
which it forms the connecting medium — of the hills on one side and of the desert on the 
other. Near the former it presents an uneven surface on which are prolonged the subsiding 
terminal offshoots of spurs from the mountain boundaries till they merge into the general 
level of the plain. Whilst towards the latter it rapidly expands into an undulating plain 
which insensibly sinks and becomes continuous with the desert. 

The soil everywhere is characterized by its aridity and barrenness. Contiguous to the 
hills it consists of stony detritus intermixed with rolled boulders ; further off it becomes coarse 
gravel; and finally, on the verge of the desert it assumes the form of pure sand. Everywhere 
it is more or less highly charged with salines which in the depressions of the undulating 
surface form sheets of white efflorescence, or spongy encrustations on which flourish a variety 
of saltworts. In many places these salines retain sufficient moisture to form mud bogs and 
marshes on which grow coarse reeds and dwarf tamarisks. 

But the peculiar features of this tract arc the numerous rivers wliich traverse its surface 
to their point of ultimate junction with the main stream — the Tarim River — wliich is the 
great drainage channel for the whole country. They are the seats of the fixed population and 
the entire productive industry of the country. Their number and names are many as they 
issue from the mountains on threo sides of the basin, but tliey all converge at different points 
to form four principal rivers which are named after the settlements founded upon them. They 
are the Khutan, Yarkand, Kashghar, and Aksu Rivers; and they all converge and unite far out 
on the desert to the south of Aksu to form the Tdrim River, which afterwards receives as 
tributaries the Kdcha and K4idu Rivers and thus completes the drainage of the valley. 

These streams in their passage across this tract mostly fiow in wide channels between low 
banks of sand. The larger ones fiow upon firm pebbly bottoms, and t he smaller ones in a 
bed of sand. The volume of their streams varies according to the seasons. Thus in winter 
even the largest of them arc so much shrunk as to bo crossed dry footed by ste|)f)ing from 
stone to stone ; whilst the smaller ones, which are mostly bridged, arc at this season generally 
frozcMi over. In summer on the contrary they are all so swollen by the melting snows, that 
they fill the whole of their wide channels and, as in the case of the Yarkand River, form a 
stream nearly a mile broad and only pas.sable by boat. 

None of these rivers is navigable, but they arc otherwise profitably utilized for purposes 
of irrigjition. Numerous canals are drawn off from them to the lands on each side, and thus 
convert considerable tracts of what would otherwise be desert waste into fertile and ])opulous 
settlements. The extent of these is at present limited, but were the means existing fully 
developed a much wider area might be settled and brought under cultivation. 

All these rivers contain fish, and in the case of the larger streams they are a source of 
food to the inhabitants, on their banks. Some of them, as the rivers of Khutan, yield the 
jfule stone wfiich in the time of the Chinese proved a source of considerable wealth to the 
country. And others, as the Yarkand or Zarafsh*<u=‘' Gold disperser,^' yield gold. Under 
the Chinese rule its sands were washed for the precious metal ; but now this industry in com- 
mon with others has quite died out. 

Desert , — This division occupies the whole of the Kashghar basin beyond the lowland 
belt skirting the mountains, and as the two insensibly merge a lino of demarcation is not easily 
recognized. In general aspect it presents a vast undulating plain of sand which slopes gently 
to the eastward. Its elevation is estimated to vary between ^,500 feet at Lob Nor and 
4,000 feet on the Yarkand border. Its surface is traversed by the four rivers which go to 
form the Tarim, and by that stream itself. The banks of these rivers are fringed by broader 
or narrower belts of forest composed mainly of poplar, willow and tamarisk, amongst which is 
an impenetrable growth of tall reeds. In the covert of these thickets Inrk the tiger, leopard, 
lynx, and wolf, together with the wild pig; and a species of stag — called hoed or hughd for the 
male, and niardl for the female — pastures on their skirts. 

Further out in the desert towards the east, the high banks and sand dunes which break 
the uniformity of its level towards the west and south either disappear or greatly diminish 
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in heig*ht, and then the river spreads broatlciist over the surface forming* wide Iag*oons 
or marshes, belted by reeds and tamarisk brushwood, till the waters again find a defined 
channel between banks. And this occurs at intervals over an extent of some three hundred 
miles beyond which the river flows in a clear channel five days^ journey in length to the Lake 
Lob. 


The greatest portion of this desert tract is an unmitigated waste with a deep coating of 
loose pulverulent salines on which only the wild camel finds a footing. Horses cannot traverse 
it owing to their sinking knee-deep in the soft soil ; whilst to man the dust raised proves 
suffocating, and the glare from the snow white salts blinding. 

The only parts that are inhabited are the imm('diate banks of the Tarim River, and the 
angles of junction formed by its tributaries from Kucha and Karashahr. The latter is a 
considerable river called Kaidu. It drains the Yuldiiz valley and at Karashahr falls into the 
Lake Baghrjish — the Bostang of the maps. From this it issues to the south and, winding 
round the west of the Kurugh Tagh sand hills which separate its lake from that of Lob, 
at seven days* journey from the city joins the Tarim. At its point of junction a road goes across 
the desert to Khutan, but to the east of it arc the lagoons and mar.sh(‘s abovementioned. 
For two or three hundred miles on this part of its course the Tarim River is the scat of some 
primitive tril)es who dwell in reed huts on its banks and in boats upon its stream. They will 
be described hereafter under the head of inhabitants of the country. 

It may be here noted as a remarkable object on this desert tract that on the road to 
Khutaii soutli of this peo|)led district of Lob is the site of an ancient city of that name now 
buried in sand; and at Ihree djiys* journey further to tbfe south are the ruins of Katak, another 
aiieieiit city of this region, which has been overwhelmed by the shifting sands. 

During our stay iu i,lio country wc had an opportunity of witnessing the manner in 
whieli such a catastrojiho is brouglit about. Whilst the embassy was baited at Yangi TIissar 
we paid a visit to the shrine of Ordain Padshah in the Kum Shahidan or “ Martyrs* Sands** 
on th(‘ verge of tfio desert, and (here saw some buildings actually undergoing tin; process of 
subrnergonec by the shifting sands. 

It is cffe(;ted in this wise. During the spring and summer months a north or north-west 
wind prevails. It blows with considerable force and jiersistenee for many days eons(‘eutively. 
As it sweeps over the plain it i*aises the impalpable dust on its surface, and obscures the air by 
a dense haze resembling iu darkness a November fog in London; but it drives the heavier 
|)artieles of sand before it, and on the subsidence of the wind they are l(;ft on the plain iu the 
form of ripples like those on a sandy beach washed by an ebbing current. 

In process of time under the continued action of this wind the ripples grow in size, and 
at the same time ])rogress gradually over the plain in the direction of the wind. As they 
grow in size the more delined and uniform becomes their shape, and the more exact their 
(lireetion with that of the wind. 

At Klim Shahidan these moving sands presented a most remarkable uniformity in their 
direction and in the regularity of their wave lines. The wave lines were formed by a series 
of three to six or more semilunes ranged over the plain in rows one behind the otlier in the 
direction whence the wind blew, tliat is, to the north or north-west. 

All the semilunes in every scries and in all the rows exactly resembled each other in every 
particular except dimensions, and all faced the direction to which tlie wind blew, that is to 
the south or south-east. 

Each semiluiie towards tlie north or north-west sloped up gently from the plain, and 
reached its greatest height — from twelve to sixty or eighty feet — in tlie centre of the curve which 
faced to the south or south-east. From this centre the louse sand sloped down gently along 
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the projecting* horns of tlic crescent to the plain, but in the arc of the crescent itself the 
drop was very sudden, as shown in this diagram: — 


s 



The wind blowing fron\ N. drives the loose sand up to S., beyond which it topples 
over and ])asses down the slope out of its further action. And a continuance of this j)r()cess, 
without changing the form, is ahvays shifting its |)ariiclcs from the direction of N. to 
that of S., and thus advaiuung the sand across the jdain. 

From some partially buried hnildings we examined at this place, and from the <lata fur- 
nish(‘d to ns regarding tlio period of their construction, and the distance of the sand dunes at 
tin; time, we r*alcnlatiHl that these sands were advain*ing over the plain between S. and 
S.M. at the rate of about a foot a year or rather more at this sjiot. But from similar 
data regarding a half sulnncrgod ])ost-housc, eight miles off to the south, we ealculated tin? 
rate of advance at fully throe feet a year at that spot. '^^IMiis post-honso occupied tin; summit 
of a low mound on the plain (the surface of whi<*h here [)res(‘nted a wide shallow hollow 
ciierusted with saliin‘s and covered with reeds, as appeared in the intervals between the suc- 
cessive rows of sand wav(‘s) which had a very distinct bIo])c towards a grt‘at drainage gully 
some few miles further to the soutli ; and this inclination of the ground may account for tlic 
more rapid I’ate of advance at this s|jwot, though the varying force of the wind would not be 
without its aiding eflocts. 

From these instances it may he concluded that the rate of advance of these moving sands 
is a varying measure dependent on the velocity of the wind and the nature of the surface ; 
and that undiu* any clnannstances the [>ro<;i‘Ss is a gradual one. Consecjuently it may be 
assumed that the Inirial under t hem of the cities of Lob and Katak — though a sndihai catas- 
trophe for individual houses as they successively became overwhelmed — was on tlu; whole a slow 
|)roe(‘ss extending river many years, and thus afforded the inhabitants ample leisure to abandon 
their doomed aliodes and migrate to safer localities. 

"riiis vii'w is sujiported by an incidental reference to a whirlwind of sand which suh- 
mergerl a considerable ])ortion of the city of Katak about the middle of the 1 Ith ecaitury in 
the Yh'r//*///’ 7 i\7a 7//7/?' of Mirza llydar. In his account of this storm he rh'serila's the sand as 
falling from the sky as does a sliower of rain; and jirohahly it was blown oif tlie overtower- 
ing .sand dunes which in their progressive advance had encroached n]M)n the (mter walls of tlio 
city. But beyond recording the iligiit of two or three indivirluals from the limited area of 
this convulsion of nature he does not m<*nt.ion any general exodus of the ])opulation, though 
ho alludes t.o the eircumsl.ance of tluMr having been frecpiently warned to dejiart from the city 
dooiTK'd to di'striietion. And this indicates that the impending calamity was foreseen and its 
nature understood. 

Wandering shepherds and huntsmen who now frecpient the vicinity of these buried cities 
report tluit the houses and domes and minarets ot Katak are seen to reappear from under the 
sands in all their ])ristine perfection ; and they tell marv(*llous tales of the undisturbed repose 
and uninjured state of their furniture and contents ; and they even describe the skelebjii forms 
of the occupants as still retaining the exact positions th(‘y liappened to be in at the time they 
were overwhelmed, by the sudden fall and subsidence of some great encroaching sand dune 
most probalily, the regular form of whoso loose agglomeration of particles was broken by the 
obstruction to its symim'trleal advance offered by the house it buried in its own di.ssolution 
and subsidence. This, I may here note, is easily understood from what we witnessed at Kum ’ 
Sluahidan. Here we saw a sand wave of three contiguous semilunes which in its advance 
across the ))laiu had come upon the court wall of a Umement in the way of its progress. 
One of the side semilunes which overtopped the wall by five or six feet had broken over its 
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obstruction and half filled the court area with the loose sand of its substance ; whilst the other 
two not so obstructed continued their steady advance in unbroken form by the side of the 
tenement. 

In illustration of the carelessness with which wc found this accustomed danger treated 
it is worthy of note that Nve saw the house thus threatened with submer^anice act ually occupied 
by its tenants, although the sands had approached to within a few feet ot* its veraiulah. Doubt- 
less had the sand dune met the back of the house and broken over its roof, instead of over its 
front court wall, the occupants would have been entombed in their dw'cllint^, as were those of 
Katak, according’ to the veracious staloments of the unsophisticated shepherds of the country. 

These wanderers about Katak further state that the houses, &c., of the buried city which 
they have seen reaiipear from under the sand are no long^or to be found when they again visit 
Uie place in their migrations, though their position is recognized by the minaret tops proji‘ct- 
iug from the fresh sands under which they have ])assod. This, too, is easily to be understood 
if we remember that the sand travels in wave lines the rows of which follow each other at 
intervals of twenty or thirty to a hundred yards. 

The first lino will break over an obstructing* house and bury it; but, the wind continuing, its 
loose particles are driven on and resume their original form on the clear grountl beyond; whilst 
the submerged house rea|)pcars from under the advancing wave till it is again buri(‘d by the 
one next rollowing it; and so on with the successive rows until the whole of the moving sands 
have j»assed on beyond its site. 

(k)nse(picntly, in proci'ss of time, provided the sands be limited in extent, the buried cities 
of Lob and Katak ought to reai)j)ear in the world much in form of their first state when 
submerged some four hundreil years ago. With the requisite data an interesting calculation 
couhl he made as to tiic period when this resurreclion might, he exjiected to occur. Unfortu- 
nately for t Ids wo have no knowledge of the extent of the moving sands in their vicinity. 
Those of Kum Siialndan extend across the ]>lain in an unbroken series of wave lines for about 
fifteen miles from east and north-c'ast to west, and south-west and have a width of about eight 
miles more or less from north and north-west to south and south-east from Ordam Padsliah 
towanls Vangi llissar; and within those limits liny cover an ar(‘a of about a hundred and 
twenty square miles. Till all this has moved on to the east of tin; site of Ordam Padshah the 
shrine is not free from the risk of sulnncrg*cnco — the fate that has long since overtaken 
the city of that name wliich is said to have ]»ccn huricii eight hundred years ag*o; though wo 
could get no Idstory of the oceurrenee. Whilst on the spot wi? could find no traces of this 
buried city, but as the sands extend many miles eastward of the sbrine on to the desert they 
may be tliere, inasmuch as wc were assured there was such a buried city albeit none of our 
informants cijuld indicate the site. 

Siravip . — This natural division of the country with the next that is to be described 
forms one ()f the cbaractcristic features of the general aspect of the preceding division 
or desert tract, and taken as a whole constitutes no small portion of its general area. 

The swamp or marsh land is prliunpally concentrated on the course of the Tarim lliver 
ill the eastern ]airt of its course before it joins Lake Lob. Little is known regarding this 
tract, owing to its inaccessibility, beyond that it extemds over two or three hundred miles of 
country from west to east, and that the Tarim River passes through it to Lake Lob. It is 
described as a vast expanse of impenetrable reeds fringed by a forest belt of poplar and 
tamarisk trees. The people of Lob arc said to move about the swamps in their boats, and 
find a way through them in live days to the lake. They art* said to yield great ahumlance of 
fish, on which the people mainly subsist, and to swarm with water-fowl of all sorts, as well as 
inus([uitoes and venemous gnats, together with other horrid instxds and snakes. Tlie white 
swan and a species of otter are also found here, and their skins are articles of barter between 
the Lob peophi and the traders of Kuchd and Karfishahr. A certain number ^)f otter skins also 
form part of the annual tribute paid by these people to Kasbghar. 

There is no cultivation here nor any fixed settlement. The people live in transportable 
reed-frame huts or in boats, and possess great herds of horned cattle. The produce of these 
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and of the chase constitutes their entire wealth, as will he described hereafter. The shores 
of these marshes produce a rich pasture, and the reed belts around harbour great numbers of 
wild pig, wolves, leopards, and tig(irs. 'Ihe climate of this tract is described as extremely 
insalubrious to strangers tliough not so to the natives. The heat in summer is said to be very 
groat, but the winter, as compared with the rest of the valley, is a mild season and frosts last 
only for a few days. 

JJesides this great swamp tract in the eastern part of the valley there is another similar 
tract of consideraljlo extent on the shores of the Baghnish Ijake near Karashahr to. the north. 
The tvvo are scj)arated by the Kiirugh IMgh range of sand bills, amongst the ridges of vvhich 
the wild camel— is said to breed. On the western half of the plain there are numberless 
minor swamps and marshes scattered about on the liollows of the surface. Some of these 
assume the form of pools or small lakes and arc called A'^'Z—Lake by the natives, as Ay Kol 
on the Aksii road, kc. 

Lake. — [iike the swam])s the Jakes are in the eastern half of tlie valley, and very little is 
known about them. Tliree ])rineipal ones are sj)oken of, viz.j Baghrash, Ijob, and Kaiya. 

flagbiasli is situated to the soiitli and east of Karashahr, and receives the Kiiidii River as it 
debouches from the Yulduz valley on to the Kashghar plain, and gives it exit to join the Tarirn 
River, whicli it does at a point seven days’ jouriuy frotn Karashahr by winding round Kiirugh 
T/igh, a wide range of clay and sand hills tliat soj)arate tins hike from the district of JjoI). The 
Lake Baghrash, also called Kaidil Kol, may be considered as a mere expansion ot* the Kaidii River 
over a hollow basin in the way of its course. It is described as a shallow slie(*t of water six 
days’ journey in length, covered with tloating islands of reeds amongst which the river flows, and 
bordered on eaeli side by a belt of tall reeds, |)(>plars, and tamarisk trees. Along its southern 
shore in all its length runs the Kunigli Tagii ridge, and between the two is a road from Kurla 
to l/sh Aktal — a journey of seven days. I b \ 

Tjob Lake is described as situated on the edge of the (lohi desert at the extreme ('ast limit 
of the Kashghar plain, lu the Tankfit Ihuhnlt oi Mirza Ilydar it is mentioned as covering an 
area four months’ journey iii circuit, and as giving exit to the great Kara Moran Riven* of China. 
In this ciihailatioii of its extent the swamp tract to the west would secnii to be Included. Whilst 
at Kashghar 1 made en(|uiries regarding this lak(* from some Kirgliiz and Kahnak shepherds 
wdio pnd'oss(‘(l to be familiar »witli the locality, and also from some of the Amir’s oflieia's who had 
visited Lob district during the Turfan campaign. The accounts of all, though varying eonsi- 
derahly iii details, corrcspomhul remark vibly as to the facts of the existence of the lake, and its 
connection with the swamps to the west, and as to tlie general characteristics of tlic [)lace and 
peo[)le. My most, intelligent informant was a native of Karaslialu* who laid visited the Loh 
settleiiKMit on the Tarim just below the junction of the Kaidu River r(‘peatedly during five sue- 
eessive years. Ills description may ho briefly given thus — Lob is a suecessioii of lakes along 
the darim River. l]aeli lake gives olf five or six streams which spread over the plain and reunite 
lowta* down to form tlie next, lake, and so on for a journey of thirty days by the road. Beyond 
this is tlie Great Desert of which no])ody knows anything. All the lakes are fringed by reedy 
marslu‘s and forests of tamarisk and poplar, l)ut there are no willows. Tlie people live in huts 
of wattle or in bo.ats on the river, ^riiey are rich In cattle, sheep, and horses, but do not culti- 
vate the soil, whieh is all sand, and forms undulating ridges between tlio several lakes and the 
fori'sts on their shor(^s. fl'ig(*rs, wolves, and wild pig abound in the thickets, and fish are plen- 
tiful ill the river. Venemous insects, and a large species of scorpion swarm all over the place.^’ 

Another intelligent informant was a Kirghiz of Kakshal. He had travelled all over Ila and 
Kansuh during nearly thirty years, and was in Bajin or Pekin at tlie time tlie city was taken 
by the allied French and English armies in 1800. He had resided as a shepherd for three years 
at Loh itself and professed to know every settlement in the wliole tract. His statements 
on tills subject correspond in the main with those of the. informant above quoted, and 
add tliereto the following particulars : — ‘‘ Lake Lob or Lop Kol is situated in a great 
salt di'sert. It is entirely uninhabited, and is five days’ journey in circuit. Nobody 
can go more than three or four days’ journey to the cast of the lake owing to the 
depth of the soft powdery saline soil on which neither man nor beast can find a footing. 
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From tlie lake a river goes out to the soutk-cast across an immense desert o£ tliis salt 
and sand. At fifteen or twenty days' journey it passes under a mountain and re-appcars on 
the other side in China or Kbita. In olden times a young man of Lob went in his boat to 
explore tlie river beyond the lake. After going down the stream for seven days he saw a 
mountain ahead, and on going closer found the river entered a frightful black and deep chasm in 
the rocks. He tried to stop his boat, but the swiftness of the current carried it into the chasm. 
At its further end he saw a small black hole under the mountain, and had only time to lie down 
in the bottom of his boat when it was drawn into this dark passage. The toj) of the boat 
scraped the roof of the channel, and bits of stone continually fell upon him. After a long time 
he emerged from the darkness into light and found the bottom of his boat strewed with 
nuggets of gold. He wont down the river for some days and landed in a country where the 
people had only one (^yc, and this one eye was in the middle of the forehead, and brighter than 
any two of other people. Ho wandered amongst them for six y(‘ars and was then seized Ijy 
some Khita soldiers and taken prisoner to Bjijin. lie lived there nmny years, and gradually 
worked his way back with cara vans stage by stage to Kn'molnnd Karashahr, and finally returned 
to his own home an old grey bearded man after an absence of 32 years. All this is ([uite true, 
and is known to everybody in Lob, where this man's descendents still live in the settlement of 
Arainahalla or Aramyla as it is called. It is at the junction of the Aksii and Kiieha liiver with 
the Tarim." 

Karya Lake or Kavya Kol is similar in general characters not to those above described, 
but to the lesser lakes on the western half of the |)lain. It is said to be situated on the 
desert south-west of iiob on the road to Khutan, beyond an intervening tract of sand hills, 
and to receiver the Karya lliver. It has no outlet, and in seasons oi: drought Ijecomes a mere 
boggy marsh. Its shores are covered with reeds and thickets of tamarisk ami jjoplar, and ar(* 
freipiented by shepherds who camp here for the sake of the pasture. Its reeds are the breeding 
j)lace of innumerable wild fowl. 

Such are the chief physical features and natural divisions of the Ktishghar territory, ami 
that their peculiarities niatorially determine the character of its cliinate and the nature of its 
seasons will be readily undcrstoo<l. Lut before we proceed to consider these it will be profit- 
able first to describe the political divisiojis of the country, because the artificial chang('s 
wj’ought in them by the industry of man are not entirely without their share of influence in 
modifying the elfects of natural causes. 

Polilkal divisions . — The present polif.ical or governmental divisions of the Kashghar 
territory are the same as those of ancient times, ami have been determined l>y the natural 
features of tlni (‘ountry. They an; all s(‘parated fi’om each other by greaha’ or less strips of 
intervening arid desert waste; and each within its own limits forms a separate little State, with 
its capital, and district towns, and rural s(*ttlcments, the position, number and extemt of which 
arc; dependent on the course and distribution of its water sui)|)ly. Hach little State too, not- 
withstanding the corrupting effects of foreign rule and intermixture, has its own peculiarities 
of dialect, of dress, of social customs, and domestic habits. During a prolonged government 
under a single rule the intercommunication between neighbouring States operates to blend or 
obliterate those peculiarities, and consequently the distinctions are not so readily observable 
l)etweeu adjoining States as between those more widely separated. Yet they are observable as 
a relic of the isolation that prevailed prior to and during the rule of tin; Chaghtay Khans, 
when in the recurring periods of anarchy of that time each little State formed an independent 
principality at war with its neighbour, and was supported entirely by its own interiuil rc'.sources 
of food, clothing, and means of defence. Moreover, although under the Chinese rule the 
movements of troops and trade caravans backwards and forwards all over the country alforded 
the people of the several States greater facilities of intercommunication than they ever enjoyed 
before or have found available since, the natural obstacles of the road were suilicient to deter 
any but men bound on business from the risks, and fatigues, and expenses of the journey. 
Consecpicntly even under favouring conditions the social isolation of these States has been only 
a degree less than their local isolation. 
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In i>*enoral appearance and plan of arrangement all these little States bear a common 
resemblance. Thus each has its central fortified city or capital with its suburbs more or less 
cxtimsivc, its district or market towns, and its rural settlements, and around all its little 
frontier outposts. In each the capitiil alone is fortified and surrounded by walls. The market 
towns or Uizars are, as the name indicates, mere markets thronged on the market day and 
deserted for the rest of the week, excc[>t of course by the permanent residents, who are mostly 
tradesmen, victuallers, and bandieraftsmen. Their open collection of tenements gradually 
expand, and in clusters of two or three or more spread far and wide along the water-courses 
around, and form the rural settlements. These consist of a number of scattered homesteads 
along the main canal or river of the settlement, and each homestead is surroundod 1)y its own 
fields and orchards, and gardens and vineyards. They thus spread over a considerable tract of 
country which, from the willows, poplars, jcloagnus, and mulberry trees planted along the water- 
courses, w(‘ars tlie appoaraneo of po])ulation and plenty. Each of these settlements is separated 
from the next by an intefvening strip of waste land varying in width from only a few hundred 
yards to 1\V(;1 ve or more miles, in which latter ease tlie waste becomes blank desert. The produce 
of t liose settlements is ea.rri(Hl weekly to the market towns for barter and thence to the capital, 
whieli is the seat of trade and manufacture. 

The rural setthunenis, it will thus I )0 seen, are purely agricultural ; the mark(‘t towns 
mere centres of exdnmge, thougli not exclusively so, for some have s[)Ceial industries — as iron 
smelting at Kizili — besides the trades suj>pbrted by the market people; and the C5i]>itals the 
reci|)icnts of their produce. The sej^aration of the homesteads in the rural sei tlenieiits, and 
the isolation of these fi’om their neighbours proves most advantageous in respect to police and 
bygieno. It prevents combination for tumult or sedition, and operates to render tin; peasantry 
unusually docile and timid if not enlirely peaceable; and whilst it elu'clvs tlie gi'owth of 
epidemics and spread of contagion, it afi'ords the people the most favourable conditions for 
inaiiitaiiiing good boalth, a Ijlessiiig which they in fact enjoy as freely as most [leoplo 
similarly situated. On the other hand, however, this arrangement proves nugatory as regards 
self-defence against an organizod army, or small disciplined force; but rather favours tJie 
enemy who has elfectod his entrance by placing at his disposal just the supjdies he retjuires for 
th(‘ iriainteiiancc of his troops engaged in besieging the (‘apital. It is owing to these cir- 
(aimslanees, coujiled with the unwarlike character of the peasantry, that the country has 
always succaimbcd (piickly to tlie arms of the invader, and in tira(‘s of anarcliy l)een the 
i'asy ])rcy of adventurers, till jinrtitioned olf into indej)endcnt little prinei])ali1ies under local 
(‘liiefs who ruled within the limits of their own petty Slates as sovereign lords, or who 
(‘onfederated witli their neighbours under an acknowledged head to repel a foreign foe, or to 
check the anilutioii of an internal rival. 

With tlu’se ])relirninary remarks on the general cliai*acters and arrangemumts of all the 
])etty States comprising the Kashgluir territory, we^vill now j)roeecd to describe them sfjverally 
in detail. They ar(^ in tlie order of their so({ueiice, on the lowland tract skirting the moun- 
tains that ])Ound three sides of the country, Khutan, Yarkand, Yangi llissar, Kashghar, Ifeli 
Turfan, Aksii, Kucha, Kiirla, Kardshahr, and Turfan. There are besides the highland district 
of Sdrigh Kill, the desert military post and Uolau settlement of Maralbashi, and the swamp 
colony of Lol). And finally, there arc the Kirghiz steppes of Alatagh and Pamir, and the 
mountain retreats of the aboi lginal Pakhpuluk of Miiztagh. 

Khutan . — This little State is situated at the northern base of the Kucnlun mountain, and 
includes the deep valleys which drain its slopes iiitf) the river on which the capital stands. It 
has from remote times been in more or less continuous communication with China either as a 
tributary ally or a subject State, and has from the earliest ages been celebrated for its musk 
and its silk, for its gold and its jade. 

According to Hemusat, its ancient Chinese name was Kiu-sa-tnn-na from the Sanskrit 
Kustana = Pap of the World,” and at dill erent periods it has been described in the annals 
of that empire undin* the names of lu-thian, lu-tun, lu-siun, Hou-an-na, Khiou-tan, and 
Hou-tan. In the tenth century, at the time of the Baghra Khan crcscentade, it was called 
ChinorMachin by the Musalnians, and its capital Chinshahr or “Chin City.” At the 
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present day it is locally known as Ilchi or lisa, and the name is applied in a rcstri(?ted sense to 
the capital city in distinction to the fort or military city adjoinini> it. JJiit the whole State 
is known as Khutan or Alty Shahri Khutan=^' Six cities of Khutan from the six towns 
composing it, viz,, Ilchi, Kardkish, Yurungk^sh, Chira, Karyc4 or Kirya, and Nay a. 

Each of these townships, to which is added a seveutli called Koh-l.agh or Kuranghotagh, 
forms a separate government under a Beg, who is subordinate to the Hakim Bt^g or Ruling 
Beg at the capital. Collectively the population of these several townships is reckoned at 
18,000 houses, and they are distributed as follows. 

Ilchi or Khutan, the capital, 6,000 houses. Close opposite is the Gulbiigh Fort, which in 
the time of the Chinese had a garrison of 2,000 men. The city is walled and stands on the 
Khutan river, on l)oth banks of vvliich are its suburbs. Its people are mostly Turk and Tartars 
with a considerable mixture of foreign blood, principally Chinese ; and amongst them are settled 
many emigrants from Andijan or Khokand, together with natives of Tibet, Kashmir, and the 
Punjab, and also of Kabul. There is besides a small fluctuating population of merchaut 
traders. 

The principal manufactures of the city arc silk fabrics, carpets, and a coarse cotton cloth 
called klidm. These, together with the other chief products of the country, viz,, gold, jade- 
stone, musk, raw silk, and raw cotton, form the staples of its trade and its most valuable 
exports. Under the Chinese rule all these industries flourished, and attracted a largo number 
of merchants to the country ; Init, with the exception of the cotton trade, they are now all in 
a very languishing state, owing, it is said, to the great number of worknum who })erished in 
the late massacres and wars. A trustworthy resident of the city who had witnessed the whole 
revolution, from tlie overthrow of the Chinese to the establishment of the Amir, infornuMl me 
that the whole country was now completely impovcrisluKl, and that it had lost nearly half of 
its male population. Ilis account of the state of trade was much thus — The jade trade, 
which formerly supported several thousand families in its eolloction and manufacture, had now 
entirely disap])(‘ared. So the gold mines, which under the Chinese employ(*d whole setilemeiits, 
are n<)^w deserted, excepting only one or two which are worked as a close monopoly l)y the 
Amir. The carpet trade has similarly dwdined, and the rare productions of gold wire, silk, and 
wool combined, which under the Chinese found eager competitors, are now nev(*r seen, for there 
is nobody left to buy them. Tlui (jotton industry is the only one that nourishes, for we must 
all wear clothes, and the khdm (a sort of buckram) which the weavers turn out is so cheap and 
durable that everybody buys it. The silk is good enough, fhough not to compare with that of 
Andijan; but where ten men wore it before hardly^^ one can afford to do so now.^" 

Kairikash. This is a settlement of 1,000 houses on the lower course of the river of that 
nann*, scattered in clusters of three or four homesteads togctlu'r. In this district there are 
botJi jade and gold mines, and the j)eoplc have lots of horses and cattle. 

Yiirungkash, 1,000 houses. It comprises several settlements on the Khutan River between 
the city and the mountains. At Jiya, which is a collection of 150 homesteads on the sandy 
plain, about 4 Imh from the mountains, a good deal of silk is produced ; and at Kilmbat and 
Tashmalik, two small villages in the hills about 4 imh from Yurungkdsh, there arc jade (piarries 
and gold diggings. 

Kuranghotagh, 1,500 houses. This district comprises several glens on the upper course of 
the Khutaii River up to its sources on the Kang Hawaii, and is contiguous to tlie northward 
with Yurungk^sh. Its principal settlements are Cliorash, Chamand, Arnbilr, Chukar, Achy^an, 
Soktyau, and Zabira or Maz^r Char Imam. They are all in separate glens, and Chorash is the 
residence of the Beg. From Chamand to Kang Daw^n is a day^s journey to the south-west 
with no habitation. Gold is washed in streams from the mountain, but only in summer. In 
this direction too is Chitkil; it is four days’ journey from Ilchi, and the boundary of its 
territory, for there is no road beyond it as tho mountains here join those of Karakoram and 
S^sir. This is a very wild district, and as the name implies the glens are narrow, deep, and 
dark. 

Chira, 4,000 houses. This is a market town, and has many populous settlements along the 
river of the same name. Tho soil is sandy but productive, and most of the silk of the country 
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is produced here. A strip of arid sandy desert separates this district from Khntaii and 
Yiirungk^sh on one side and Karya on the other. The river of Chira flows throug*h the settle- 
ment in several streams which i^et lost on the desert. The mulberry and ajleag'iius gTow here 
to perfection, and their fruits are esteemed better than those in any other part of the country. 
The people are rich in cattle, sheep and camels, and manufacture excellent felts which they 
sell at Khutan. There are gold mines in the hills to the south. 

Karya, 4,000 houses. This district resembles the last, and is a market town on the river 
bearing: its name. Its settlement extends for several miles up and down the stream till it is 
lost on the Takla Mukdn desert to the north. Its productions are the same as those of Chira. 
At a day's journey to the? south is the Sog-hrak settlement of 200 houses in a long* glen. There 
arc gold mines htu-e similar to those at Charnand on the other side of the hills in the Kuran- 
ghotagh district. Further on in the mountains, at Kalakiim, where there is no habitation, there 
are other gold mines, and mines of native sulphur. There is a road, two days' journey through 
narrow dollies, from Kalakiim to Charnand which is a settlement of 200 houses. 

Niiya, 500 houses. This is a small district on the edge of the desert, and ends towards 
the east at Mazar Jlibi Iiijila, or as it is commonly called Imam Ja'far Sadik. This is the 
boundary, too, of the Khutan State in that direction, and is considered to be the limit of the 
Amir’s territory, although he claims possession of Chachan, and has a Governor there. The 
settlements of Naya are dispersed along* the foi^t of the hills upon the streams issuing from 
them, and are all of small extent, few containing 50 houses. There are gold mines in this 
district, aiid more productive than elsewhere. Across a desert waste to the cast is Chachan. 
This is a flourishing settlement of 500 houses on the banks of two rivers which unite on the 
plain, and flow in a single str(?am towards Lob. 'fhe town is situated at the foot of a mountain 
to the south, and a river flows ou its west and its east. On these* are planted farmsteads of 
the settlerneuf;. Ily the Chinese this jdaec was used as a j>enal colony f«>r Kliulaii. It now 
belongs to the Amir, who has sent Daulat Beg of Kliutau as his Governor there. The peojile 
arc very prosperous and industrious, and arc fond of good living and mciTiinent. 'I'hey an* 
Musalmans, but very lax in their observance of the or Ijaw." 

A ivhito stone call(*d mdrwh is quarried in the hills licre and sent in large quantities ‘t(> 
China. Formerly Chni^han was a very important place on the caravan route from Khutan to 
China. The ruins of the ancient city slill exist on a ridge of hill overlooking the present 
town. They cover a great extent of surface, and are mostly l>uriod under drift sand, l)ut lien* 
and there tlmir walls stand out, and arc sulistantially built of brick and stone. Nobody knows 
anything of tlieir history excejit that the city anciently belonged to infidels and was destroyed 
by the Mnsalmaiis. At the present day people dig in the ruins for the sake of the bricks and 
stones, and sometimes find great treasure in gold and precious stones. There is a road north 
from this to Lob, three or four days' journey across the desert by shepherd oainjis. 

Inclusive of Chaehan the population of Khutan, according to the Chinese I’evenue relnnis, 
is reckoned at 1<S,50() houses. This at seven persons per house will give the total population of 
the State as 121), 500 souls. But this, from all accounts, is much above the actual number now 
to be found within its limits. Khutan communicates with Tib(?t and Kaslirnir by the Sanju 
road, with Yarkund hy the Gum4 road, and with Lob by the Marjan Uldi road along tlu* 
course of the Khutan Jliver. Its frontiers arc Sanjii on the west, Munji near Giima on the 
north-west, Marjan Uldi on Takla Makaii to the north, and Imam Ja'far Sadfk on the cast. 

yYirlcaiid. — This is the most populous and most extensive of all the Slates of Kjislighar, 
and its city, which was in ancient timcjs the capital of the country, is still the largest and most 
wealthy in the whole valley. It is enclosed within fortified walls which arc supported at inter- 
vals by buttress bastions topped with loopholed turrets. The length of the city is from north 
to south, but the walls describe an irregular figure, and have no surrounding ditch. Their 
circuit is about four miles, and they are pierced by five gates or ddZjza = darwaza, viz., Alim 
or “ Gold (gate)" on the south, Cdiimghai or “Melon” on the west, Tera-hdgh or “ Hide garden” 
on the north, Masci or “ Jester” on the east, and Khdncdh or “ Monastery” on the south-east. 

The city stands on the open plain, and is surrounded by wide spreading and populous 
suburbs, which consist of farmsteads scattered about in small clusters amongst the fields and 
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gardens, and orchards, and timber trees. At five hundred yards or so to the west of it stands 
the Chinese fort or Mdngshmy which is called Yaiigishahr or New Citv^^ in (listiiiction to the 
Kuhna shahror ^^Old (fity.^^ It is a strong square fort surrounded by a deep dit<*h, and entered 
over a drawbridge by a sing-le gate which faces the Kawughat Gate of the city on the east. 
Between these two gates is a street of cook shops behind which are the cattle market and 
gallows on one side, and the horse market on the other. In the time of the (3hinese it is said 
to have been a lively scene of activity and trade, but, as we found it, full three-fourths of the 
space were in ruins, and the rest a miserable collection of cook shops and grocers' stalls almost 
as dilapidated as the ruins themselves. The Yangisliahr is the residence of the Governor of 
the State with his stall’ of ofiicials and troops. Under the Chinese he was called K/idv Amhdn 
and now he is called Skagkdwnl Dddkhwdh, lie lives in a s[)acious orda or palace," which is 
shut off from the rest of the area by high walls, and is surrounded by the barracks and artillery 
gunsheds of the garrison. In the Yangisliahr are also several commodious residencies for the 
higher officers of government or for foreign visitors and guests. One of these had been fitted 
up for the reception of’ the Embassy. It is in tlue centre of the fort area, and though closely 
crowded by other Iniildings was comfortably furnished for our special benefit, and we were 
allowed free liberty of ingress and (Egress. The garrison is said to number l,8U0 men, who live 
with their families in the fort ; but fully half, the number are generally alisent on detachment 
duty in tlie district, or in the frontier outposts, though their families remain behind. According 
to the Chinese revenue returns the population of the Yarkand State is estimated at 85!, 000 
liouscs spread all over its area. This at seven persons per house will give the total po|)ulation 
of the State as ‘2r!4,000 souls. The limits of the State are, along the south frontier, Sjiujii to 
Shahidulla, Kilyan to Yaugi Dawan, Kokyar to Kulanuldi, and Kosliarab to the Mu/.tagh of 
Kunjut. Along the west frontier are the highland district oP San'gh Kill and the Kirghiz 
ste])])es of Pamir and vMay ; but tbese are beyond the present reihouing wliieh only includes 
the country u[) to the foot of tlie hills, from Yakka Arik to Cha'ocbiftlik or Chachiklik pass; 
north of this line the country is ii desert waste. The north liordcr of the Static is a blank arid 
desert on which tin? boundary is marked by a small post house, where arc two w(‘lls of lirai^kish 
water 9S feet down. It is calhid Ak Rabat or White Stage" and separates Yarkand territory 
from that of YYingi llissar. The east border also is desert, and is marked hyaline from 
Guma on the south by Mibnat Ortaiig on tlio east to Shanuil on the north. In this area 
the settlements of Giima, Sanjii, Kilyiin, Kokyar, Kosliarab, and Y'akka Arik are the limits of 
cultivat ion ; all beyond — and a g’ood deal within — is sterile desert or mountain skirt. The above 
reckoned population is thus distributed. 

Yarkand city, 5,000 houses, inclusive of mosques, colleges and sanies; and the immediate 
suburbs, ineliuling Yangisliahr, 5,000 houses. Total 10,000 houses. The rural setthunents of 
Saiiju 5!, 000, Kilyan SOO, Kokyar SOO, Yakka Arik 700, Kiirghalik 2,000, Hesharik 1 ,800, Posgam 
1,000, llurya 000, Giima 8,000, Kosliarab 500, Orpa 1,000, Tagharchi 200, Otiiuehilik 2,000, 
Mirsliah 500, Islamh.agh 500, Rahatehi 000, Tonguzlik 800, Aramang 100, and all other minor 
settlements 8,000. Total 82,000 houses. These figures are only aiiproximate, and, from ])ersonal 
observation in respect to several of the most populous settlements, may I believe he taken iis 
fairly (jorreet. 

The city itself having a circuit of four miles outside the walls may he considered as 
covering an area of 3,097,600 scpiare yards. If we deduct oiie-fifth for fortifications, st.n'cts, 
courts, bazars, and tanks, of which last the number is said to he 120, wc shall have 2,478,080 
square yards loft for the houses. And this, if wo take 25 by 20 yards as the average measure- 
ment, will give the number at 4,956 or about 5,000 houses, which at seven persons per house 
represents a population of 35,000 souls. The calculation is certainly fully up to the mark, and 
I believe much above the actual fact, for compared with Peshawar, which has a population of 
something under 60,000 souls, Yarkand is an insignificant city. I don't think its population 
much exceeds 20,000 souls at the present time. 

The citizens are mostly Turk with Tartar and Chinese converts and half breeds, and they 
have amongst them a large number of foreign settlers who are reckoned at two thousand 

Notr.— 40,000 is the figure ut which I should be disposed to put the populatiou from the statements given by the 
local authorities. — T. D. F. 


d 
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familios. Thoy aro emigrants from Andijan, Badakhsli^n, and Kashmir in nearly equal 
proportions, besides a few Jlindiistani and Kabuli out(;astos. They bear a character for all sorts 
of knavery and debauchery in common with the Tartar residents, who are besides characterized 
as seditious and turbulent. They belong to the Karataghluk faction, whose doings have been 
mentioned in the precu'eding history. 

Under i he Chinese rule Yc4rkand was the seat of government and a most flourishing centre 
of trade. Besides the garrison of 5,000 men, there was a floating population of nearly ten 
thousand followers, suttlors, artificers, pedlars, and merchants whose activity brought life, 
wealth, and prosperity to the city. 

What you see on market day now,^^ as a citizen informed me, is notliing to the life 
and activity there was in tlui time of the Khitay. To-day the peasantiy come in with their 
fowls and (‘ggs, with their eottoii and yarn, or with their sheep, and cattle and horses for sale \ 
and they go back witli printed eottons, or fur caps, or city made boots, or whatever domestic 
necessaries they may r(K[uire, and always with a good dinner inside them, and then we shut up 
our shoj)s and stow away our goods till next week^s market day l)ringH baek our customers. 
Some of us go out with a small venture in the interim to the rural markets around, but our 
great day is market day iu town. It was very different in the Kliitay time. People then 
bought and sold (wmy day, and market day was a much jollier time. There was no Kdzi 
Rais with his six miihUmh armed with the (lira to flog people off to prayers, and drive the 
women out of the stretjts, and nobody was bastinadoed for drinking s})irits and eating forbid- 
d(!n meats. There were musicians and acrobats, and fortune-tellers and story-tellers, who moved 
about amongst the crowds and divert(‘d the people. There were flags and banners and all sorts 
of |)ietures floating at tlu? sho]) fronts, and there was the jallah, who painted her face and 

decked herself in silks ainl laces to please her customers.” Yes. There were many rogues and 

gamblers too, and people ilid get drunk, and have their pockets picked. So they do now, 
though not so publicly, because wc are now under Islam, and the S/mrial is strictly enforced. 

The city contains several large coll(3g(^s — there are thirty-eight in all — and mosques, and a 
number of saraes. None of them an; of arch i tee tiiral note, except perhaps the now Andijan 
Sar.ii’, which is a brick and mortar building with commodious vaults and lodges. A poenliar 
feature of the city are its or “ tanks” of drinking water. There arc, it is said, 120 within 
the walls. Tfuy aie filled from canals on the outside, and are mere excavations in the soil, 
and are in no way protected from the impurities of the streets, or from wind drifts. In other 
respects of municipal arrangement and general conservancy, as well as in the appearance of the 
bazars, streets, and tenements, the city may be compared with a third rate Musalman town in 
whieli tlic bouses are for the most part built of raw brick and mud ])laster. 

The principal industry here is the leather trade. Excellent boots and shoes of the 
Euro])ean patt(‘rn are manufactured in the city; as arc all sorts of saddlery and harness gear, 
togetlier with sh(‘ep.skin cloaks, and fur caps of the Tartar fashion. And these are exported to 
the neighbouring districts. The coarse cotton called Mam is also woven liere, and exported 
with that from Khutan to Andijiiii. For tlie rest the industrial trades are such iis supply the 
domestic recpiirornents of the people, and produce nothing for export. 

The Y.'irkaml division is traversed by several rivers on the course of which, and on eaiials 
drawn from which, its settlements are situated. They are the Sflriju or Guma river, the Kilyan, 
the Tiznaf, and tbe Zarafsh/in. '^l^he two first are lost on the desert, and the two last unite to 
form the Yarkand river. The Tizndf waters the settlements of Kokyar, Besharik, and K^r- 
ghalie. Th(‘ Zarafshdn irrigates those of Yakka Arik and the city and south suburbs of 
Yarkand. 1'ho Or|)a river flows through its western suburbs and joins the Ydrkand river to 
the north, ^riie Orpa is the only river whi(;h is bridged in this division, though most of the 
canals arc so too. It and tliey flow on sandy bottoms; the other rivers on firm pebbly beds. 

Ya)/y{' nimir . — Tliis division lies to the north-west of Ydrkand and connects it with 
Kdshghar. It is a flourishing and populous settlement extending some twenty miles from 
west to east along the course of the Shahnaz river. The city and fort, however, are separated 
from the river by an intervening ridge of sand stone and gravel heights called Kayr^gh ; and 
with their suburhs are watered by six udang or canals/’ which are brought from the Ak Kay 
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reservoir at the Mazar Khoja Ba^laUj SO miles to the west of the town^ where it is filled from 
streams coming down from the hills. The settlements to the south of Kayr%h are watered 
from the Shahn^^z which is lost on the desert to the east; and those on the north border of the 
division by the Kos^n river which joins the Kashghar stream. 

The limits of Tang*! Ilissar arc Ak Rabat on the south, and Yapehang* on the north; 
Egizy^r Kara^vul, or outpost to the Chishtagh mountain on the west, and Ordvim Padshah, or 
Kum Sliahidan on the east. The general character of the country is arid desert, with here and 
there small saline pools, or more extensive reedy wastes ; and everywhere the soil is highly 
charged with salts which cover the ground with a white effloreseeiic even under growing 
crops. On the southern half of the division is a wide waste of this saline soil. It is covered 
with salt worts and a coarse reedy grass, and is so soft and s[)ongy that cattle cannot traverse 
it off the beaten track. 

Within the above limits, the population is reckoned at 8,000 houses, of which 2,000 con- 
stitute the city and its irnniediatc suburbs. The restare thus distributed. Along the .south 
tract— Kizili 200 houses, Chamalung 200, Kuduk, Tamyari, and Kosh Ournbaz 150, Topoluk 
400, Kilpichim, Kalpiu, and ^loglioelii 250, Egizyar .‘100, Tishijan, Sugat, and Piliz 100, 
Domsliun, Yangiyar, and Ditir 100, and King Kul OOO— total 2,000 houses. Along 
tlie middle tract — Konosak, Altiinchi, and K.qsh Arik 200 houses, Tawiz 200, Karagho 100, 
Atimchagli and (Larnpa 100, Shimla 150, Mangsliin 200, Khoja Arik 000, Syghan 300, 
and Araba 250 — total 1,800 houses. Along the north track — Oktay and Cliol[)angarik 100 
houses, Chaharshamba Bazar and S.<ylik 250, Altiinluk 200, Sugholiik 250, Tongliik 250, 
Sunoluk 200, Yapcliang 250, and otlier small settlements as Hazrat Begum, Ordam Padshah, 

Kari Ataru, &e., 100 — total 1,900 houses. Total population of the division 50,000 souls. 

• 

The Yangi Ilissiir settlements are (mtirely agricultural. The city is a small town of about 
GOO liouses composed of dila|)idated tenements and decayed fortifications, and its peoi)le and 
surroundings wear an air of poverty, neglect, and decmlence; yet the suburbs are flourishing 
gardens and cornfields. On the plain a few hundred yards to the north of the town is the 
Yangishabr, a strong fort with liigh turreted walls and a d<‘ep ditch. And betwa^en tlie two 
are the barracks of the garrison and tlieir families, small fortified enclosures with crenelated 
w'alls. 

Til the time of the Cliinese this was, as it is still, an important military post, and there 
arc now more Chinese converts here than in any other part of the country, excejit at Kashghar 
itself. Tlu* Amir has a. garrison of 500 men here, who are mostly quartered oukside the fort, 
which is the de|)ository of liis treasure and the residence of some State prisoners and refugees. 
Amongst the latter llydar Tora., sou of Amir Muzaffaruddin of Bukluira, who has been kept 
here under strict supervision for some years as a guest living on the bounty of Yakiib Beg. 

Yangi Ilissar is an interesting place historically as the scene of the grand struggle for 
mastory between Budhism and Islam ; and though the former was overthrown, it was not without 
a heavy price paid by the victors in their best blood, as has been mentioned in the History. The 
place aliounds in the tombs and sacred shrines of the early cham[)ions of the Paith, and a 
few miles to the Avest of the town, at Chucham Padshah, is a vast cemetery consecrated to the 
dust of ten t housand warrior martyrs to the cause. It is a desolate waste spread far and wide 
over a dreary wilderness of sand hills and hollows, and even now its sepulchral odours and deep 
solitude impress the visitor with tlie magnitude of the contest and the fierceness of the fight. 
In this struggh; — which it appears la.stc(l for a quarter of a century before Budhism was stamped 
out by the conquest of its most flourishing seat at Khutan — several little fortified cities in this 
division were reduced to ruins. The largest of these, Ordam Pad.shah= ''My King^s palace,” 
is now only knov n by name, for the site of its existence has for eight centuries been buried 
under the shifting sands ; where still stands the shrine of Ali ArsMn Kluln and his 300 fellow 
martyrs, surrounded by a billowy sea of sand dunes which, as the venerable ciLstodian solemnly 
informed us, " have hitherto, out of respect to the sacred resting place of the holy martyrs, 
passed on in their course giving the hallowed spot a wide berth ; and please God they will 
always do so to all eternity.” 
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About twelve miles to the south of this shrine, near that of Hazrat Be^um on the desert 
are the indistinctly traceable fortifications of a castellated city now called Shahri Nukta Rashid. 
It is more or less completely buried under sand, but the mound tops arc wind swept, and 
strewed thickly with bits of })oitery, China, and j^lass ; coins too are said to bo found here, and 
Sir Douglas Forsyth got one of them from the keeper of the neighbouring slirine. In the 
opposite direction, to the west of the j)resent town, are the ruins of another city, apparently 
very ancient and strongly fortified by high battlernentcd mounds the substantial walls of which 
are in parts still fairly traceable. As an insti^nce illustrative of the dry character of the climate 
here, I may mention that we found sheets of matting, such as are used at the present day in 
the foundations of walls, still in excellent preservation under the layers of raw bricks composing 
the structure of the battlements ; although, as we were assured and as history terids to prove,, 
the place has been in ruins for eight hundred years. The original name of this city is lost, and 
it is now known simply by the name Tam = ''Wall,” and the people know no more of its 
history than that it formerly belonged to the Kingdom of Nukta Rashid, the Kafir, and was 
destroyed by Ali Arslan Khan, tlie Ghdzi. Further north than Tam, near Charsliamba Bazar, 
are the ruins of Oktu or Oktay. They are described as built of stone, and as being more sub- 
stantial and more extensive than any others in the division. This is probably that Ota through 
which in early ages passed the caravan road from Kashghar over the Bolor range and through 
Karatakin to Balkh for the outlets west and south by the Oxus and Bamian respectively. I'he 
other great trade route was from Kashghar over the Tirik pass to Ush or Osh and on along 
the Jaxartes. It is still in use as the caravan road to Orenburgh. The first has been long 
since abandoned as a trade route*. 

Vaiigi IIissnr=" Newcastle/’ as the name and etymology indicate, dat(;s only from the 
Muhammadan (•oTU[uest ; but from its a|)i)earancc and the remains of walls in the vicinity it 
would seem to occupy the site of some more ancient city. 

Every street has its hanfi shop, generally a mean litth* shed, in which two or three [)i[)esare 
at the disposal of the j)a.ssers by. There are besides, several opium divans, plac(‘S more like a 
pawnbroker’s shop than anything else. Obscure eharnbers, dimly lighted by a row of flitjkcring 
lamjis along the door, on which lie the somnolent devotees of this "thief of reason and 
riches.” On sliclves ranged round the walls are neatly folded and labelled liundles of their 
household chattels <‘ven to tin* clothes off their backs, all ke[)t in pawn till released liy casli pay- 
ment. We shall return to this subj(^ct under the head of agriciiiltural products. Suffice it here 
to say that the ahusc of these deleterious drugs is prevalent throughout the country. I have 
thus referred to it iii tliis j)lace, because I observed that the people of Yaugi Ilissar wore more 
generally addicted to these forms of intoxication than those of Yarkand or Kashghar; a point 
in which they do not belie the character given them by common report. 

Kashghar . — This State is situated in the angle of junction between the great mountain 
ranges of Alatngh and Bolortagh, and for purposes of government includes the ste])pes of 
Pamir and the gleus of Sarigh Kiil. But these last, being beyond its proper limits, arc excluded 
from the present reckoning, ami will be described separately her(*after. 

Its limits arc : On the north — Balauti Hill which separates it from the canton of Csli 
Turfan ; Tirikti Fort and Tash Rabat on Alatngh which separaR^ it from the Kirgliiz of Isigh 
Kol; Chakmak Fort and Kara Aylak of Atbaslii wliich separate it from the Russian outpost on 
the Narin; and the Aktagh range whicli separates it from tJzkand in Andijan; Miiigyol out-^ 
post at foot of the range. On the west — Tirik Dawan wliicli separates it from Osh in Andijan; 
and Karatagh and the Lilts down to Chisht^gh="Tooth Hill,” north of the Chachiklik Pass, 
which form the eastern border of the Alay Pamir. On the south — the Khan Arik canal (from 
Yanianydr branch of Kosan River), Tazghun and Yapehang. On the west — the desert from 
Fyzab.'id to Kol Tdylak and Siighun. 

Within these limits the population is estimated at 16,000 houses, or at seven per house, at 
112,000 souls. Of these 5,000 houses are allotted to the city and its immediate suburbs, and 
the remainder are thus distributed amongst a number of considerable market towns and agri- 
cultural settlements. Along the hill skirt to the west — Opal 800 houses, T^shmalik 700, and 
Miishi 400. Along the hills to the north — Mingy ol 200 houses, Sarman 300, Artosh 2,000, 
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and Arghu 400. On the plain to the east — Beshkirim 800 houses, Daulat Bdgh 600, 
Yangabad 600, and Pyzdbiid 600. On the plain to the south — Kizil 800 houses, Khdnarik 
800, and Tdzghun 500. And all other lesser settlements 1,500. Total 16,000 houses. 

The general character of the country is level plain quite up to the foot of the hills, where 
it becomes broken by low ridges of clay and conglomerate. The soil is mostly sandy and 
charged with salts, but it is said to be more productive than that of the other divisions already 
described. It is watered by several streams from the hills to the north, and from springs at the 
foot of those to the west. They are the Tirikti or Sughun river on the banks of which are 
Kirghiz pasture grounds ; the Artosh river on which is the populous settlement of that name ; 
the Tuman river on which stands Kashghar city with the settlements of Sarman, Beshkirim, 
and Daulat Bagh ; the Kizil river on which are the market town of Pyzabad, tlu 3 southern 
suburbs of the city, and the Mushi settlement; the Yam^nydr, and its great canal of .Khdndrik 
with their settlements ; and the Tazghun, and its canals, and their settlements. Those to the 
north of the city unite to form the Artosh river, and those to the south to form the Fyzdbdd 
river ; and the two unite near Kol Tdylak to form the Kdshghar river. 

Kashghar is the present capital of the country, the seat of its government, and the most 
active centre of its trade, which is exclusively with Russia by the caravan route to Almiiti. It 
consists of the Kidina Shahr, or Old City,^^ on the right bank of the Turnan river, and Ydngi- 
shahr, or “ New (hty,” on the plain tive miles to the south of it. Between the two flows the 
Kizil river on which are several fortified barracks, and small farms, with the conspicuous shrines 
of Sayyid Jalaluddin Bughdadi and llazrat Padshah, and the ruins of Aski Shahr' or the 
“ Ancient City and the communication is by a wood bridge across the river. 

Kuhna Shahr is a small fortified city on high ground overlooking the river. Its walls arc 
lofty and supported by buttress bastions with loopholed turrets at intervals. The glacis is 
protected by a covered way, and the whole is surrounded by a deep ditch, which is cjrossed by 
a timber bridge leading to each of the two gates, viz.y the Kiirn Darwazu or “ Sand Gate^^ 
on the south, and the Su Darwaza or Water Gate” on the north. The fortifications arc all 
of hard clay, and much out of repair. The eastern quarter of the city is occupied by the 
palace of the DiUlkhwdh or Governor,” and near it is a substantial new built sarac ; and the 
main line of bazar passes between the two from one gate to the other. The city covtu's about 
half the area of Yarkand, and may contain probably 3,50(1 houses, if as many. But its shops 
are better stocked with merchandise, and there is altogether an air of brisker activity in the 
place. The people too are physically far superior, and one is only reminded of goitre by an 
occasional bulbous throat hero and there in the crowd. Their general apjxnirance too is far 
more prosperous, and, though the strange diversity and blending of ra(;e tyj)es is as noticeable 
here as at Yarkand, a more pleasing feature in the contrast are the fair (jomph'xions, rosy 
cheeks, and look of robust health that pervade the crowd, in place of the sallow complexion and 
sickly looks of the citizens of the older capital. 

This city, as has been mentioned in the history, was built in 1518 A.D. by Mirzc4 
Abakakar when he destroyed the ancient capital or Aski Shahr on the approach of Sultan 
Sa’id’s invaxling army. In its interior arrangement and general appearance of the houses and 
bazars it no way differs from Yarkand. The gates however are double, and the ‘outer one to 
the south is plated with sheet iron studded with boss headed nails. Between the two at each 
side is a small row of barracks and gun-sheds for the guards of Tung^ni troops ; about thirty 
men at each gate. 

About two miles to the north of the city, beyond the Tiiman river which is crossed by 
bridge, is the shrine of Hazrat AMk, the Saint Kihg of the country who died and was buried 
herein 1093 A.D. It is a well kept and handsome mausoleum faced with blue and white 
glazed tiles, and stands under the peaceful shade of some magnificent silver poplars called IdriL 
About it are a commodious college, and mosque, and monastery. These have all been recently 
built by the Amir, and arc the most substantial and superior structures in the country. The 
whole stand on their own rent-free grounds and are surrounded by rich orchards, fruit gardens, 
and vineyards. Beyond these again, down to the river in the direction of the city, is a vast 
cemetery of neatly kept tombs. Many of them are covered with dome vaulted chambers open 
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towards the east ; «and in these take up their abode in their filth and their rags a number of 
calandar and darvesh — demented ascetics and abandoned mendicants — who with their hags and 
a few wretched children here lead a life of idleness and folly, the cause and effect at once of 
their love of hang — veritable 'Mwellers amongst the tombs/' impudent claimants of charity 
from every passer by, and equally ready with curse or blessing as their loud appeals may 
require. By the Amir's favour we were permitted to visit this sacred shrine, and were received 
with marked attention and hospitality by Eshdn Mahmud Khan, the Mutawalli BdsMox 
Head Custodian," a quiet and deferential priest who had received his education at Constanti- 
nople, and on parting informed us that we were the first Europeans, nay the first Christians, 
who had ever set foot within the hallowed precincts. 

A few hundred yards to the west of Kuhna Shahr are the ruins of the Chinese fort called 
Gull)figh. It was destroyed in LS25 A.E. by Jahangir Khoja, and on the recovery of the 
country by the Chinese they built the several forts or m&ngMn which are now called Yangi- 
shahr at Yarkand, Y^ngi Hisst^r and this place. 

Tlie Yangi-shahr of K^shghar was built in 1838 when Zuhuruddin or Zoruddin was the 
H^kirn Beg or ''Chief Governor" of the division. It stands on the plain five miles south of 
the city and near the right bank of the Kizil river, and is nearly as large as the city itself. 
It is of oblong sliapc running north and south, and is entered by a single gateway with three 
portals at eross angles one within the other in the north face. The walls are lofty and massive 
and topped by loopholed turrets at intervals, and on each side is a projecting bastion to protect 
the curtains by flank fire. The glacis is protected by a covered way, and the whole is sur- 
rounded by a deep and wide ditch which can be filled from the river ; at the risk, however, of 
bringing down the whole structure, for the walls arc of mud and stand upon a porous sandy soil. 

In the time of the Chinese it held a garrison of six thousand men, and was the residence 
of the Ambdn and other Khit^y ollicials, with a number of families and followers. It is now 
the residence of the Amir whose orda occupies the site of the Ambon's palace, and the officers 
of his Court who each have their residencies within the area. The other principal buildings 
arc the Friday Mosque or Jumd Masjid built upon the ruins of the Chinese temple, and the 
harem of which the long blank line of tall walls is all that can be seen, and, coupled with the 
stillness around, all that prompts conjecture as to the nature of the life within. In the middle 
Hue of the area is a military bazar, and on each side is a row of soldiers' huts, but the bulk of 
the troops are quartered under their respective commandants in separate barracks outside the 
fort ; and each of those is enclosed within crenelated and loopholed walls, entered through a 
fortified gateway ; and they are disposed within gunshot of each other between the fort and 
river to the north, and on the road to Yang! Hissdr on the east. Amongst those in the former 
direction is another harem. A commodious enclosure said to accommodate two hundred ladies 
whom " the king delights to honour." 

The orda or " palace" is a succession of courts one beyond the other up to the fourth in 
which are the Amir's private apartments. The third is occupied in the width of one side by 
the audience hall — a spacious chamber spread with carpets and felts and provided with a fire-pit 
in the centre — and in the length of one contiguous Avail by a covered and raised verandah in 
which on State occasions the body-guard take their seats. The opposite walls are a blank 
spread of mud plaster singularly in keeping with the simplicity and absence of adornment 
around, and wonderfully suited to the aweful silence and studied stillness that characterize the 
discipline of the court. The second court runs parallel to the third only a wall intervening. 
Its short sides are occupied by a row of offices in each. One set are cook-rooms and store-rooms 
for the dudurkhwau or " table cloth of ceremony" which forms so important a feature of the 
social customs of this country. The other set communicate with the King's private court and 
are for pages in waiting and other domestics. On the long sides of this court are verandahs 
similar to that in the preceding. Each is matted and occupied along the wall by a long row 
of solemn looking figures, seated with downcast eyes, motionless and silent. Each wears a 
snow white turban ; each has a long prong-rest gun placed on the floor in front of him ; and 
each has Jiis baggy robes gathered in at the waist by a buff leather belt from which hangs a 
sword and a multitude of the para 2 )hemalia belonging to his gun. For the rest no two in the 
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row are alike. Each wears a robe of different pattern, but all of the same strikingly attrac* 
tive character — silk or cotton print — and all in brightest colours mixed in stark contrast. 
Here is a gigantic Afghan with nut brown complexion, handsome countenance, and flowing 
beard of glossy black ; and next him is a fellow countryman of the same stalwart proportions, 
but bowed by the weight of his grey beard and scarred cheek ; both in the midst of the sub- 
servient crew show in their looks the natural independence of the race, and, in defiance of 
etiquette, raise their heads to survey the stranger at their leisure, and, I must record, with a 
look of unmistakeable rapprochement^^ too. 

There sits a square-faced, flat-nosed, skew-eyed Kalmak, with cheek bones as high as his 
shoulders, and a body as square as his face ; his ruddy features, without a hair to ornament 
them, are respectfully bowed, and wear an expression of seriousness only equalled by that of 
timid submission. Next him sits a fair, full, I'ound faced Andij^ni, with short trimmed beard, 
bright eyes, and an air of complacent self satisfaction supported by the stolidity with which 
he plants his Hutch built frame amongst his fellows. His looks of natural confidence and 
ready activity contrast strongly within the cunniug mien and crouching seat of his Kirghiz 
neighbour, whose angular eyes and angular checks and angular face — all suffused with a healthy 
glow of red, and all together on one plane prolonged to a point at the chin by a short whispy 
tuft of beard — present a no less strange divergence from the rotund features and form beside 
him. But here a very different form interposes like a full stop in a sentence topped with a 
stroke of surprise. He is our familiar black skinned and oily faced Hindustani Musalraan, 
whose beard shines as bright as his eyes, and both by contrast more pronounced in colour, 
whilst his obsequious smiles have grown none the less by distance, despite the disguise he 
appears in. Beyond him again come forms more in consonance with their garb, at least accord- 
ing to our associations, and then another type that arrests attention by its peculiar hard linea- 
ments, its deep sunk eyes, narrow retreating forehead, and naked projecting jowl. It is 
owned by the muddy skinned, withered, opium smoking Khit^y whose repulsive physiognomy 
is the reflexion of his cowed spirit and forced servility. Like him too, but with more oblique 
eyes, more prominent cheek bones, and more fleshy features is his Tungdin confrere. And 
different from all, though strongly allied to the first, is the brown skinned, bewhiskered, and 
gentle looking Badakhshi, with high full forehciul, long arched finely carved nose, and oval face 
of the tirue Aryan stamp. He sits with respectful pose and downcast eyes, and only looks up 
to show a ready obedience on his countenance. 

Such was the odd medley of garl)a and grimaces that composed the guard in waiting in 
this second court of the King^s palace. The next, a much smaller one, is covered in and 
shcltci-s a similar guard which holds the gateway. Everywhere within the pahice courts a 
perfect silence prevails, so much so that even the sociable and homely Bj)arrow shuns the 
stillness and chirrups not where men dare not speak. 

The poi)ulation of Kashghar is almost entirely Turk and employed solely in agriculture. 
They are said to be restless under control and inclined to tumult, and have a character for 
neglecting those courtosies and conventionalities of society so carefully observed by their 
neighbours. Eurther they are taxed with a want of hospitality and denounced as but poor 
Musalmans considering the many priests and sacred shrines in their midst. They belong to 
the Aktaghluk faction and, as their detractors are the rival Karateghluk, perhaps they are not 
so bad as they are painted. Under the lax rule of the Chinese, however, they were notorious for 
indulgence in all sorts of forbidden pleasures, meats, and drinks, and amongst them flourished 
whole colonies of the gay and accommodating Chauedn, All these are now strictly repressed, 
and their loss is supplied by a more general resort to hemp and opium, and a most 
degrading vice. 

Vsk Turf an , — ^This little division lies to the north-east of Kishghar from which it is separated 
by the Balauti range. This is an irregular chain of hills which, emanating from the Tirikti 
Peak near Chddir Kol, projects eastward parallel to the AHtegh and shuts off the tJsh Turfdn 
valley from the plain. The western* half of the valley is occupied by the Kirghiz pastures of 
K4ksh^l, through which flows the AksSy river from Chddir Kol. Its banks, as the river 
approaches Safarb&y, are studded by dense forests of poplar trees, and the road passes through 
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them for a distance of thirty miles. From Safarbliy a caravan road goes north over the 
Bcdall’ass to the head waters of the N^rin river, and beyond, across the Zauka Pass, to Isigh 
^ Kol. The Bedal Pass marks the north boundary of l/sh TurMn and the Amiris territory, and 
at the entrance to the gorge leading up to it is an outpost called Bedal Kar^wul. 

From Safarbay eastward the valley widens, and is studded with little farm settlements on 
the streams coming down the glens on either side. They form two streams called Aks^y and 
Tdoshk^n which unite and join the Aksu River south of that city. The population of this 
division is altogether agricultural, and estimated at 2,000 houses, or 1^,000 souls at seven 
per house. 

The capital had formerly a strong little castle, but it was destroyed with the town in 1765 
A.D., and its people massacred by the Chinese for revolt in favor of the Khoja rebellion. It 
is now an open market town of 800 houses commanded by a fort on a hill overlooking it from 
the north-west. The garrison consists of 300 men, and the townspeople are the descendants of 
taranchi or labourers^' planted here by the Chinese after the massacre. 

Farmsteads are scattered all over the valley, but the principal settlements are Safarbay, 
Kar^wul, Aky^r, Achit^gh, and Aral. Sheep, cattle, and horses are very numerous. The line 
wool of tlie first is woven by the Kirghiz into a variety of materials for home use, and with 
the tobacco and cattle of the town findt its way to the Aksu market. The limits of the 
division are K^kshdl on the west and the Aksii River on the east, the Bedal mountain on the 
north, and the Balauti ridge on tlie south. Its communication and trade are entirely with 
Aksu of which by some it is considered to form a part. 

AhL — This is the central division of the country, and is situated at the base of Alat^gh 
or Tangri Ula at the southern entrance to the Miizart or Glacier Pass.^^ Under the (.Miinese 
it was an important military post at the junction of the roads from Ila by the Milzart, and 
from K^nsuhby Klidmil and Turfan. It was the centre of the Chinese trade and formed the 
division l)etween the eastern and western cities of the province, and was the limit of the 
trade privileges accorded by the Chinese Government to the Khokand Khan over the cities of 
the western division. 

Its limits arc from the Aksu River on the west to the Kizil or Ni^rinj stream beyond 
Sayi’c^m on the oast, and from the water-shed of Tangri LTla on the north to Say Arik, and the 
Aksii and Tarim rivers on the south. Its population is reckoned at 12,000 houses, of which 
6,000 are allotted to the city and immediate suburbs. The rest arc distributed thus. Settle- 
ments to the north — Choda 60 liouses, Kazghan 100, Sirilm^ 40, and other homesteads 300. 
On the west — Aykol 20, Sayarik 40, Kalpin 60, Chilan 60, Siigat 40, Mar^kala 20, Besh 
Digarman 60, and other homesteads 400. On the south — Siibalik 80, Sagfarcha 50, Daulat- 
b^gh 200, Kara Moghcha 20, Balaring 20, Araarjama 50, Kumlrish 200, Dolan 50, and others 
630. On the east — Jam 100, Tazlung 100, Kara-yulghun 150, Yakka Arik 150, Koshtami 250, 
Bay 600, Karabagh 100, Sayram 800, and others 1,250. Total of all 12,000 bouses, at seven 
per house 84,000 souls. 

Aksii is a very ani’ient city, and was formerly called Arpadil or Ardabil. It covers two 
ridges of gravel heights on the left bank of the Aksii river where it is joined by the Ush or 
K^kshal river, and has a citadel on each. The city is surrounded by fortified walls, and has two 
gates — that on the west Sii Darwaza or “Water Gatc,^^ and that on the east Tumurchi Darwaza 
or “Blacksmith’s Gate.” The climate is described as very salubrious, though the winter is an 
extremely rigorous season ; and the natives I have seen bear testimony in confirmation by their 
clear healthy looks and robust frames. The citizens arc said to be peaceable and industrious, 
to be very sociable, and fond of gaiety and the pleasures of life generally. They are more 
purely Turk in physiognomy, judging from the few I saw in the Amir’s service, than the 
citizens of either Yarkand or Kashgliar, and are supposed to be the purest representatives, 
together with the people of Artosh north of Ktlshghar, of the ancient Ayghiir or Uighur 
conquerors. 

Aksu is celebrated for its manufactures of saddlery and harness, its pottery, and its raw 
hide jars called dahha for oil, butter, &c. Its tobacco also is considered the best that is pro- 
duced in the country. All these, together with cattle and the shawl wool of U'sh Turfan, are 
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exported to the neighbouring cities and countries. The mineral resources of the country 
considerable^ and in the time of the Chinese mines of lead^ and copper, and sulphur were 
systematically worked, whilst coal was generally used in the city as fuel. The lead mines are 
in Tajik T%h, five tash north-east of Jdm, and those of copper at Onbash on the Muzart river. 
The sulphur mines are on a low ridge of hills bordering the Aksay river at Kalpini and the 
coal is found in the hills near Karab^gh, where are hot sulphur springs which are resorted to by 
the inhabitants for medicinal purposes. Coal is also found in the adjoining hills drained by the 
Kizil or Ndrin river ; and further on is an active volcano from the base of which are collected 
alum, and salammoniac, and blue vitriol or sulphate of copper. The asbestos mentioned by 
Marco Polo as a utilized product of this region is not now so known in the country. 

The Muzart pass connects this division with Ila or Kulja. The road is described as very 
difficult now, though in the time of the Chinese it was kept open for troops and caravans by a 
regular establishment of labourers posted at intervals of three miles along the road across the 
glacier, whicli is within the Amiris territory. The glacier is four days^ journey from Aksu, and 
two days obliquely across it to a clump of trees and a post house which mark the limit of 
Kashghar territory. Beyond this is a journey of eight days to Ila down the valley of the 
Takas River. The glacier is said to fill a long winding valley which extends three or four days' 
journey east and west. In the latter direction it gives rise to the Narin river, and in the 
former it gives rise to a river which ends in a swamp at Shahyar and is called Muzart Daryd. 
The road across the ghicier is interrupted by vast fissures and moraine banks, and is covered 
with snow till the beginning of J uly. The Chinese kept the road clean swept and marked by 
piles of stone, but these arc now all destroyed, and the road is almost impassable. It is closed to 
caravans by the Amir, who has built a fort for a garrison of 51)0 men in the Yakka Arik glen at 
the (uiirance to the defile leading up to the pass, and has diverted the current of trade to the 
route through Kashghar by the Narin passes to Almati or Vernde. 

That portion of this division which skirts the base of the mountains is said to be populous 
and productive, and to abound in gardens and rivulets. The population is mostly employed in 
agriculture and the breeding of cattle, and, towards the Ciist of the capital, are massed in the 
two principal market towns of B^y and Siyrim, wliich are only 15 miles apart on the course of 
tlie Muzart river. In the midst of the farmsteads of the latter is a square fort built by the 
Chinese. It is now the residence of the Amir's Governor with a garrison of 300 men. To 
the north-west of Sayrain is the Karabigh settlement and its hot springs. The place is said 
to he one of the most delightful residences in the whole country, and its gardens wonderfully 
productive. 

The southern portion of the division partakes much of the character of the desert beyond, 
and its saline sandy soil is covered with great wastes of reed grown marsh and impassable tracts 
of swamp which are bordered by a brushwood of poplar and tamarisk bushes. 

Kucha . — This is a small State situated at the foot of the mountains in continuation east- 
ward from Aksu. In ancient times it was an important little principality, and a nourishing 
seat of Budhism. On a hill to the north of the city are the ruins of an ancient temple and 
monastery. They are described as of considerable extent, and very substantially built of stone 
on the ledges and rocks of a precipitous hill. Fragments of sculptures are found among the 
debrisy and in some galleries sunk in the rock there are said to be paintings of men and 
animals on the walls as fresh and bright in colour as if new. Precious stones, gems, and 
trinkets are occasionally found in the rubbish of the crumbled walls, and marvellous tales 
are told of the lustre and size of some that have been picked up here by wandering shepherds. 
A large figure is said to exist here, carved on the face of a rock overlooking the road 
to Kurla. It is described as having the tongue lolled out and right shoulder depressed with 
extended arm, as in the fashion of Kalraak salutation. It acknowledges the salutes of passers 
by a return wag of the tongue and wink of the eye, and has often been seen to smile, liy 
credulous Kalmyks at least. 

In the mountains to the north is a volcano, and from its base a river called Zamcha 
issues. On its banks are dug alum and a salt of zinc called zamchy which is used as a mordant 
with alum in dying. The rocks at the foot of the hill are hot to the touch, but the water of 
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the river is cold. Loud rumblings and explosions are constantly heard in the interior of the 
mountain, which is very high, and whose top is always covered with snow. It is called Kh^n 
Khiira IMgh, and forms the boundary between Yuldiiz of the Kalmik and Zunghdr of the 
Kirghiz and Kazz^k who are also called Jattah Moghol. 

Zungbdr is also called MogholisL^n, and extends from this mountain along the north 
slopes of Alatagh to Tasbkand in the west. Khan Khurii T%h is the western boundary of 
the Yulduz territory. It has a volcano which emits smoke and vomits up streams of pebbles 
and hot mud. At the foot of the volcano is the Tolaman river which further on is called 
Koksii or Bhie Water.^^ Tolaman is four days' journey from Kurla and three from 
Karashdhr; and Khan Khura Tagh is two days' journey from Bdsh Ayghiir; and Tolaman is 
a day's journey further north. On the top of this mountain are the remains of hundreds of 
ovens which were used for the funeral feast of the Great Zilnghdr Khan, Moghol, who died a 
thousand years ago, and was deposited in a box on the summit of the mountain. Beyond this 
mountain, to the north of Yaldiiz, is the range of Boghdo Isin Ula, which is quite impassable 
owing to snow and glaciers. It separates Yulduz from the 11a country. The above is what 
I learned from an intelligent native of Kuchd, which was formerly called Kiisdri. The popu- 
lation of this division is reckoned at 6,000 houses, including 2,000 allotted to the city and 
suburbs, or at seven per house, 42,000 souls. The city itself is enclosed within fortified walls, 
and contains about 800 houses, and is divided into equal parts by a wall running through the 
length of the city. I n the time of the Chinese one of these divisions was occupied by the Khitay 
garrison, traders, and Kalmak, and the other by the Musalmans ; and in the suburbs dwelt 
a numerous and influential colony of Khoja priests. They took a prominent part in the 
overthrow of the Chinese rule, and almost all themselves perished in the ensuing comiucst of 
the country by the Amir. 

The people here in physique, character, and mode of life much resemble those of Aksu. 
Their farmsteads are described as models of neatness and thrift, and their orchards produce the 
finest apples and pears and pomegranates in the country. They are exported to all the 
neighbouring cities. The pears are of a peculiar excellence, of light colour, soft granular 
structure, and very juicy ; for export each fruit is wrajiped separately in |)aper, and packed in 
wood boxes, covered with felt, two of which make a horse load. The apples too arc of a 
peculiar kind called Muzalmd or ^'Ice Apple;" their skins arc semi-transparent, and the 
substance the same as if iced. The pomegranates arc of large size and have juicy, sweet, 
red grains. 

The rural population numbers 4,000 houses thus distributed. On the north — there is no 
habitation on this side of the city; the space between it and the mountains is occupied by 
patches of brushwood and reed grown swamp. On the west — Shamal B%h 100, Daulat 
B%h 150, Kuilugh Orda 50, Bihisht B^gh 100, Chinibfigh 150, Kurol 50, Tawddin 50, 
Fyzabad 200, and Sh^hyfir 400. On this side separating Kucha from Aksii is a wide waste 
of clay and sand hills in the hollows of which are reeds and swamps, quite impassable during 
summer floods. On the south — Yulduz Bagh 100, Ashk Sj^ydi 50, and Bughur 250, on the 
borders of the desert on which are the wild camel, stag, and wild pig. On the east — Gchdr 
30, Siiy Bdgb 50, Kara Boca 20, YangabM 100, Uziim 50, Mazlr B^gb 150, Saksab 20, 
Ashkala 30, Tora 30, Yaka Tokondy 60, CboMb^d 20, Yangi Hiss^r 150, Chedir 60, Suluk 
Ashma 50, Chdrehu 100, and llurwul 80. These are situated on numerous little streams from 
the mountains ; the priiicii)al of them arc the rivers Zamcha, Karatdl, and Sh^kur. All other 
settlements 1,250. Total 4,000 houses. 

The limits of Kilchii are from the Muzart and Ndrin rivers on the west to Durwul on 
the east, and from the water-shed of the Kh^n Khurd T^gh range on the nortli to the Tarim 
river on the south, 

Kurla is tlie next division at the foot of the Aldtdgh or Khan Khurd r^nge. It is a 
small agricultural and pasture country more than half covered by swamps and reed marshes. 
Its population is reckoned at 2,000 houses, or at seven per house, 14,000 souls. The capital 
is an open market town of 700 houses. It is commanded by a fort built by the Amir at SAy 
B^gh on the road north-east to Karashahr, three miles from the town. The river Kalgba, a 
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tributary of the Kafdu or Kar^shabr river flows through the town, which is said to be smaller 
than Yangi Hiss^r. 

Its suburbs to the west on the Kuehi road are Conghrat, Langar, and Shinaghf to Durwul; 
to the north-east on the Kar^shahr road, Ukat, Say bagh, and the new fort to Lampu-tash hill ; 
to the east on the road to Kurugh T%h, Tuwunki, Charchu, and Shanko ; and to the south on 
the road to Kara Kochun, Cosh Arik, Tobracdii, Taskan, Dogh^lr, Cliambola, Langar, Shah 
Calandar, and Uzan. 

Its limits are Durwul on the west, and Bish Ayghur, on the right bank of the Kardshahr 
river which comes from the Tolaman hills where coal is worked, on the east ; on the north the 
mountains, and on the south the Tarim river to Konchi below the junction of the united 
stream of the Kucha and Kurla rivers. This is the limit eastward of the Turk tribes of K^sh- 
ghar and Yarkand; and beyond the Kdidu or Karashahr river c;)mes the Tartar race, the Kalmak, 
and Khitay element in preponderance. The road from Kurla to Kanishahr goes along the 
right bank of the river between it and the mountains, and beyond Dangzil, where in a reedy 
marsh are the ruins of Kuty^ban, crosses it to tlie city by boat. 

Kardshahr , — This division occupies a valley between the Ayghilr Bulak hills to the north, (a 
continuation eastward of the Alatiigh or Tangri Ula range), and the Kurugh-tagh range of sand 
hills to the south. These coalesce towards the cast and close the valley in that direction at 
Gumish Akma, about 90 miles from the city ; but towards tlie west the valley is open and 
gives passage to the Kaidu river, which on issuing from the Yulduz valley spreads over the 
southern portion of this basin and forms the Baghrash Kol or lake. It is described as a long 
sheet of water five days^ journey in length, and covered with floating islands of tall reeds 
amidst which the river flows, in the western end of the lake only. It is separated from the 
Lob District to the south by the Kurughtagh, a wide range of sandy andgravelly ridges, amongst 
the hollows of which the wild horse and wild camel breed. There is a road between the lake 
and this range, seven days^ journey from Kiirla to Ush Aktal; and there is another along its 
southerji side, between it and Lob, a seven days^ journey from Kara Kochun to Turf^n. There 
is no hal)itation on cither route, and the soil is sandy and marshy, and covered with great 
spreads of reed, and tamarisk, and poplar forest. The city of Karashahr stands near the left 
bank of the river to the north of the lake. Between the city and tlie river is the Musalman 
settlement of farms, and from it north-east goes the road to Turfan along a wide plain between 
the hills and the lake. It is about six days^ journey in length, and was covered with a succession 
of Khitay homesteads ; but these were all destroyed by the Amir, and the whole way up to 
Ush Aktal, a distance of fifty miles, is now a mass of ruined farms and deserted homesteads. 
At Kara Kizil, 20 miles beyond Ush Aktal and about the same distance from Gumish Akma 
where the road enters the hills, there are the ruins of an anci(;nt city called KarA. Kizil in the 
midst of a sandy waste. They are supposed to be the remains of the ancient Chdlish or J^lish. 

Kardshahr is a walled city of 1,000 houses, formerly peopled by Kalmyk tribes who always 
lived in their Khargdh tents (putting their cattle into the houses) and every summer emigrated 
to Yulduz. It was originally founded by the Khitay with twelve Musalman families from 
Kurla and twelve from Bughur ; and it was afterwards settled by the Kalmak of the Turgut 
and Koshot camps, and by traders from Kamol. Since the Amir's campaign here the city is 
almost entirely deserted, and all the suburbs, except the Musalman settlement on the river, are 
now in ruins. 

The population of the division was formerly reckoned at 8,000 houses or 56,000 souls, 
but now, excepting the Musalman settlement of 300 houses on the river and the new 
fort built by the Amir, there is hardly anybody in the country. The Yulduz Kalmak 
who used to camp and pasture here, and who kept up a constant communication with Lob, 
now seldom quit their own valley. The Yulduz Kalmyk arc Turgut and Koshot. Those 
of Ila are Olotand M£njhu ; and amongst them are many Solon and Shiba, the offspring of a 
Kalmyk father and Khitay mother. They are a moan and beggarly set, and wear no other 
clothing but a loin-clout ; their language is a mongrel dialect mixed up with many Arabic 
words; they have no other weapons besides the bow and arrow. There are also in Ila a great 
many champan ; these are enslaved criminals brought and settled here from all parts of China ; 
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they are mostly employed as soldier farmers, and to prevent their leaving the country are 
scored on the left cheek with a razor ; they are a despicable set, and speak mixed languages, 
such as Klutzy, M^njhii, Kalmak, &c. There are none of these in Yulduz, only Kalmyk and 
Khitay. Yulduz produces wheats safjfd?itar an, harhy^Mdrafaranj n(ie= Mnryko, moize :=: 
ardiimhuhiy m\\[(ii^cardsuc-tirik, melon water-melon cucumber opium 
^Martamki, egg plant pear apple All these wore grown by the 

Kalmak and Khitay in Kardshahr in quantity to supply their own wants and all Lob and the 
Yulduz camps. 

The only cultivation now, besides the Musalmdn settlement on the river, is that around 
the new fort by the soldiers of the garrison. This fort was built by the Amir at Tawulgah 
three and a half Uuk north-east from the (*ity and half a task from the river. It is 
on the plain two days^ journey from Lake Baghrash on the south, and four days^ from the moun- 
teins to the north. It is of square shape and built of red bricks of which the Chinese left 
immense piles here; the fort has one gate on the south side, and is surrounded by a deep ditch 
all round, and on each of its four sides are eight high turrets. It is the best fort in the 
country ; between it and the river is a settlement of 300 farms held by families originally from 
Kamol ; and to the west of the fort is the Shi tan settlement, which is now deserted and in ruins. 

The Kalmyk are a distinct people from the Turk tribes of Kashghar, and differ from them 
in origin, physiognomy, language, religion, manners, customs, and mode of life. They belong 
to the great Monghol Tartar rac(i from the north, and their principal divisions in this region are 
the following, viz,, Monghol in MonghoMy, sixteen days^ journey north-east from Kar^sliahr; 
Chokiir at Issik ; Tanghiit in the T^nghiit valley; Clot and Manjhu in Ila; Turgiit in 11a, 
Yulduz, Karashahr and Lob; Koshot in Yulduz; Kara Kalmak in Yulduz, Lob, Ch^chan, and 
Tibet; San'gh Kalmak in Yulduz, Lysun, Orumchi, and Turfan ; and Tuwat in Tuwai or 
Tubat or Tibet wliicli is also called Job. All these originally came from Kok Nor, which is 
seven days' journey north of Monghohiy, and Moiigbolay is twelve days' journey north-east of 
Oiumchi. 'riiere are besidijs two other countries of the Kalmyk also called Kok Nor. One is 
five days' journey north of Orurnchi, and the other is, beyond Lob, five days' journey to the south 
of Kiieha. This last is continuous with Ch,4chun on the east of Kliutan, and in it are the ruins of 
several ancient cities of which nobody knows anything. The piincipal of these is called Kok 
Nor. Kok Nor means ‘ blue lake,' and these several eountrios are so called, boeanse they 
have such sheets of water in different parts of their surface. But these ruins of Kok Nor I 
have myself seen." So says my informant whom I have before introduced as the traveller 
during thirty years all over this region. ^‘They are on the desert to the east of the Katak 
ruins, and three days' journey from Lob in a south-west direction along the course of the 

Khiitan River. The walls are seen rising above the reeds in which the city is concealed." No. 

I have not been inside the city, but I have seen its walls distinctly from the sandy ridges in the 
vicinity. I was afraid to go amongst the ruins because of the bogs around, and the venemous 
insects and snakes in the reeds. I was camped about them for several days with a party of 
Lob shepherds who were here pasturing their cattle. Besides it is a notorious fact that people 
who do go amongst the ruins almost always die, because they cannot resist the temptation to 

steal the gold and precious things stored there." You may doubt it, but everybody here 

knows that what I say is true ; and there are hundreds of Kalmyks who have gone to the temple 

in the midst of these ruins to worship the God there." '' Yes. There is a temple in the centre 

of the ruins, and in it is the ligure of a man. It is of the natural size, and the features are 
those of a Kalmak, and the whole figure is of a bright yellow colour. Ranged on shelves 
all round the figure are precious stones and pearls of gw?at size and brilliancy, and innumerable 

ydmli or ingots of gold and silver. Nobody has power to take away anything from here." 

Tins is all well known to the people of Lob. And they tell of a Kalmak who once went to 
worship the God, and after finishing liis salutation and adorations secreted two ydnib of gold 
in his fob, and went his way. He had not gone veiy far when he was oveiq^owcred by a deep 
sleep and lay down on the road side to have it out. On awaking he discovered that his stolen 
treasure was gone, though the fob of his dehil or frock was as he had closed it. So he went 
back to the temple to get others, but to his astonishment found the very two he had taken 
returned to the exact spot from which he had removed them. He was so frightened that he 
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2 .)rostrcitefl himself before the God and confessing* his fault beg'gpod forgpivenoss. The fig^ure 
looked benig*nly on him and smiled, and he heard a voice warn him ag-ainst such sacrileg*e in 
future. lie returned to Lob and kept his story secret for a long* time till a Lamma discovered 
and exposed him, and he was so ashamed that he left the country.'"^ 

The Kalmyks arc entirely a nomadic or pastoral people. They have no towns or cities of 
their own. They live in Kharfjdh camps, which they shift about from place to place according 
to the seasons and the recpiirements of their flocks and their crops. Their camps arc always 
pitched in a circle around their patron God who is set up in the centre as their presiding deity 
and protector. Every tent besides has its own household God who receives the worshi]> 5 only 
the occupants of the tent; but the central God is worshiped by the wliole camj), and nobody 
passes it without a low bow and always keeping the ligure on the right hand; to pass it on the 
left is sure to bring down some calamity on the whole community. Should anybody so offend, 
the whol(j camp is struck and pitched in some other spot. Cattle are excluded from the centre 
of the camp lest they should so offend the God. 

The Kalmaks are all of the Eudhist religion. Their idols arc (tailed Bnrkkuu collectively, but 
the chief idol of the camps is called MaddrL It is the figure of a man, and is of copper gilded ; 
its size is that of a boy twelve years old. Once a year it is fixed against a pole in front Of the 
KhaiiO A7/avyyr?// for three days at the commencement of spring ; and tlie ])eople come and 
adore by prostrating themselves on the ground before it, and j)ressing their foreheads against the 
body of ibe ligure. I] very Khargdh lia.s its own idol, and everybody carries a small one 
suspend(‘d by a thread round the neck, and concealed on the breast inside the frock. They are 
mostly made of (‘opper, though some are of brass. 

'J’heir religion is kept up by the priesthood called Lamma, and nobody knows their books 
but tlioiriselves. 'riie head Lamma of each country is ap])C)inted from Tiiwiit or Job and usually 
eornes from that country. Every Kalrnak father is bound to give up bis second or third son to 
1)0 educate 1 as a Lamma. When a Lamma dies his body is flcslicd, and the bones are broken 
up and tied in a bundle, and ke|)t for transmission to Job, whii*h is a six months’ journey from 
Karasbahr (my informant in these matters is a Karashabr Kalrnak) by the annual caravan. 

At the yearly festival held at Job, the bones of defunct Lammas, broiigdit from all quarters, 
are boih-d in a luige cauldron. On this oecasion two or three aged Lammas always sacrifice 
llicmselves liy jumping into the boiling liquor, and become converted into sou]) which is called 
Slndnu^anhiui. At the conclusion of the festival, this soup is distributed among*st the attcu- 
djint Lammas, who fill it into coiqxrr vessels covered with red cloth ; these copper vessels are 
ealh‘d (dnkha, and are carried about the person suspended on one side) from the girdle. When 
all tliese Lammas disiicrse and return to their own homes they distribute ilieir ston^ of Sholun- 
arshan to tlie other Lamnias who receive it in little copper vessels the siz(? of a thimble and 
similar in shape i-o the Iditkha. Tliey arc always worn slung at the waist from the girdle ; and 
when he eats the Lamma first dips a wood pencil into the little copper bottle and passes it across 
his tongue. 

The Kalrnak language is different entirely from the Turki spoken by the Kirgliiz, and 
Uzbak, and T;irtar of Kashghar; and it differs in dialect as spoken by the Manjhii of Jla, the 
Kalrnak of Yulduz, and the Tuwat of Job; the Tanghut and the Morighol too have peculiar 
languages, and in fact eveiy tribe has its own speech, which is more or less unintelligible to his 
neighbours, though of the same race. The Manjhu write their language in characters like the 
Chinese, but the Kalrnak don^t write their language, unless the Lamma do it for them, and 
then they must read it too. 

A sample of the Kalrnak language will be found in the comparative vocabvdary ap])cnded 
to this general description. They api^ear to bo entirely illiterate, for I could hear of no books 
amongst them. 

The Kalmyk people are divided into tribes and clans like the Kirghiz, whom they I'csemblc in 
their wandering mode of life. The ruler of a whole province comprising many tribes is called 
Gkaldan, which is the same as Kh/ln ; and the head or chief of a tribe is called Noyun^ which is 
the same as Beg ; the latter titles in each case being those current amongst the Uzbak people, 

9 
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The Noyiln of each tribe administers the government by the aid of a staff of officers the 
principal of whom are the following, tnz.^ Byla or military governor; Bysa or civil governor; Guzda 
or chief justice, Zangi or Magistrate, under whom are a certain number of BodiiJccki or police- 
men ; Mar an or military commandant, under whom are the Cherik or infantry, and Murta-Chenk 
or cavalry ; Padinda or controller of water supply, who distributes the streams for irrigation 
of crops and watering of docks, &c. ; Lantma or priest ; and Gelin or chaplain. This last is 
subordinate to the Lamina ; he investigates and settles all minor disputes and offences. He 
has no power to inflict any punishment, his office being of a spiritual nature and his discipline 
entirely moral. In the case of serious offences — murder and theft are considered the gravest 
crimes — the investigation is made by the Zangi. His sentence must be approved by the Guzda, 
and the sanction of the Noyun must be obLiined prior to its execution. For abuse or assault, 
or similar misbehaviour five to twenty stripes are laid on the bare buttocks with a cam chi or 
horsewhip. For injury to cattle, crops, or other property equitable recompense is exacted 
after reference to the Guzda from whom the appeal lies to the Noyun. If the Noyun rejects 
the appeal, the appidlant may claim the benefit of Andaghar. This is a very sacred ordeal, only 
resorted to when all other means of redress have failed, and if propi»rly carried out, is held to be 
conclusive proof of tlie innocence of the accused. It is always carried out in the presence of 
the Noyun, supported by the Guzda and Zangi, under the direction of the Jjamma and his 
Gelin. Th(js(* last assemble the accused and his family and the accuser and his family, and 
seating them on the ground opposite each other light a fire between them. The Zangi then 
recapitulates the case briefly and sums up his reasons for awarding judgment against the defen- 
dant. The Gelin then appeals to plaintiff whether he will force accused to perform Andaghar ^ 
or acquit him without putting him to the test. If he assents to the latter course, as is often 
the case, the suit is dismissed and the parties disperse. Otherwise the Gelin calls on the 
accused to clear himself, and he docs so by simply rising and making water on the tire. This 
act at once frees him from all odium or blame. But if at the bidding of the Gelin he rises 
with this intent, and then? is no flow within a rcjisonable time, he is unhesitatingly pronounced 
guilty and condemned to the original sentence. 6o great is the dread of this ordeal, simple 
as it appears, that frequently the accused of murder willingly resigns himself to the extreme 
penalty rather than face this chance of escape. 

The punishment for murder is death, but without the shedding of blood by cutting instru- 
ments or by hanging. Casting blindfold from a high rock is the common mode of execution, 
or ill plain districts harnessing by a noose round the neck to an unbroken horse and driving it 
across country. The knife is never used in executions, and very often the capital punishment 
is commuted to fine in cash or cattle paid to the murdered one's heirs. One thousand to two 
thousand tangas or from two hundred to four hundred rupees is the usual sum paid. 

Next to murder theft is held to be the most heinous offence, whilst adultery seems to be 
unknown as a crime. For theft, on conviction of the first offence, the Zangi inflicts from 20 
to 40 stripes with a horsdwhip. On second conviction the criminal is shut up in a card oe 
or Black Chamber" for three or four months, and then liberated on signing a written paper 
to forfeit a foot on the next conviction. If so convicted a third time, his foot is cut off at the 
ankle joint, and the stump plunged into boiling fat to staunch the hemorrhage. 

The Kalrnaks as a rule live in peace amongst themselves, aud always treat their Lamma 
with great deference. Their common greeting amongst each other is Mnnda wdnchi or 
How d'ye do !" but they salute a superior by straightening the right arm towards the ground 
in advance, dropping the shoulder, and lolling out the tongue to the same side. 

The common people intermarry only in their own camps, but the Chiefs get wives from the 
neighbouring tribes as well. There is no limit to the number of a rich man's wives, but the 
common people only marry one at a time. When a girl arrives at a marriageable age, from 
fifteen to tnghtcen years generally, the parents tie a red piece of cloth outside the door of their 
khargdh to announce the fact of their readiness to part with her. The suitors, with much show 
of modesty, vie with each other for the possession of the cloth, which is generally carried off 
stealthily by night ; and the successful possessor declares himself by affixing it to the door of 
his own tent. The girl's parents now go to him, and bargain the amount of dower — sheep and 
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horses for themselves, and clothing, &c., for the bride — and fix a day for the wedding. On the 
appointed day the suitor with his friends goes in procession from his own to the bride^s tent. 
He is attended by a Lamrna to perform the ceremony of marriage, and is preceded by two men 
carrying the Coshugha, which is a broad ornamented screen stretched between two poles. He 
is received by the girPs parents with greetings of welcome and sounds of music. The bride and 
bridegroom — who are not unacquainted, for women here are as free as in Europe — then take 
seats side by side on the ground. The Lamma repeats a certain formula of prayers, and the 
couple are then declared man and wife. The bride's parents feast the company, and entertain 
them with music and dancing, and archery and horse exercises, &c., for three days. The husband 
then takes his bride home and for three days similarly entertains her parents and bridal party. 
After this the friends disperse and the married couple settle down to their domesticity. The 
celibate Lamma according to custom lives with them till the wife becomes a mother, after which 
he gets his conge. The bride after quitting her parent's tent is not again allowed to enter till 
she becomes a mother, but in;ill her visits, to which there is no restriction, must remain outside 
the door. The Kalmak as a rule only marry one wife at a time, and do not practice polyandry, 
though till the birth of a child the Lamma is always the husband's partner. The morality of 
married couples is said to be extremely loose, and the common prostitute or jallab is found in 
every camp. 

'!l^ho birth of a child is always celebrated with rejoicings, but not till the forty days of 
impurity are passed. The mother then comes out from her seclusion, and receives the con- 
gratulations of her friends. The Lamma attends and blesses and names the infant, and the 
occasion is made one of feasting and rejoicing with music and games. If the babe be a son, his 
head is now shaved, unless he is dedicated to the church. In this case, when old enough to 
quit his mother's cave, he is made over to the charge of a Lamma to be educated. Ho is 
never allowed to wear trowsers, only a loin clout under the frock, and in winter cloaks and furs. 
The common Kalmiik names for men are Jirghal, Zanjira, Kormashun, Balding, Boyun JirghAl, 
Chambil, IVrmashin, Keshit, Dava, Kaynja, Kishikta, Jap, Jowa, Borak, Jay min, Lima, Khara, 
Zaloh, Taybing, and Aywa ] and of women Chagan, Shayap, Nohoy, ALinokhoy, Kharap, 
Saykhin, Kliaramok, Chagan Bilak, Dah, Mohkuban, Jimi Gelin, Jj^moli, Dangzil, Aghih, 
Sham, Dclbir, Saykhin Sanan, Khar^ih, Bdghder, Jimbel, Dila, Bor, and others. 

On the death of a Kalmdk, the hands and feet arc tied together, and the body, slung 
on a pole, is carried to the desert or wilderness, and cast on the ground. The relatives 
and friends then retire to a little distance and watch for three or four hours to see if 
any wild animal or bird of prey comes to feed upon it. If so, they return, and carry 
off the body, and deposit it carefully on some hill top or other exposed place, and there 
leave it. Sometimes they raise a pile of stones over the corpse, but never bury it 
under ground; on leaving the body they wring their hands and wail and praise the deceased, 
recounting all his virtues as a good and worthy man. If, on the other hand, no wild animal 
or bird of prey attacks the l)ody in tlie allotted time, they return and, stripping off the clothes 
from the corpse, treat it with every indignity, and casting it from them abuse the deceased 
as a worthless fellow, not even fit food for the vulture. Chiefs and grandees arc disposed 
of with more ceremony. Their bodies are placed in coffins with their bows and arrows and 
a supply of food, and carried to some mountain top and there deposited in a lonely and 
inaccessible spot. 

The Khan of a tribe is always so disposed of, and is carried to his last resting place by 
a large concourse of his subjects. The Kalmak of Yulduz have no . Khan now. He went 
to Bajin several yeai s ago, and has never since been heard of. His wife rules the tribe 
in his absence. She is called Khaton Khan, and is guided in the government by an old man, 
who is a magician. Her age is about thirty years, and she lifts two sons, one aged ten years 
and the other eight. 

Turf an . — This is the easternmost division of the Kdshghar country along the foot of 
the hills, and borders on the desert of Gobi. It differs from the other divisions in having 
no rivers, except two or three insignificant streams which become short lived torrents in 
seasons of flood. The water supply is derived from subterranean conduits brought down 
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fro m uiidor ground, springs £it the foot of the hills j iiiid where these flow on the surffice 
are planted the farm settlements. These conduits are called karez by the MiisalmanSj and 
hhhin by the Khitdy, and nukhun-bnkhd by the Kalmyk j some of them flow in a con- 
siderable stream for many miles and irrigate and fertilize wide tracts of otherwise bare 
desert. « 

Turfin extends from Gumish Akma hills separating it from Karashahr valley on the west 
to Chikiam or Cliightam on the borders of the desert on the cast, a distance of forty tdfth 
or 200 miles. Chightam is the limit of the AmiVs territory eastward. The north boun- 
dary is an irregular range of hills called Ayghur BuMk T%h on the west and Kar^ Bulak 
Tagil on the east ; whilst the southern border is an undefined line on the desert waste 
separating it from Lob. Within these limits the population is reckoned at 18,000 houses, 
or at seven per house 1 26,000 souls ; but it does not contain anything like that number 
now. 

After the capture of Kuch^ and the destruction of the Khoja power there by the Arair, 
the Turfan State for a brief period formed part of the principality ruled by Daiid Khalifa, 
till it was wrested from him by the conqueror as mentioned in the History. Under the 
Chinese this division was one of the most populous and flourishing of all the States of Kfislighar, 
but it has suffered frightfully during the late revolution of the Tungani and succeeding 
conquest by the Amir, and now it is described as a long succession of ruined farmsteads and 
barely tenanted settlements. 

Its city, which is called Kuhna Turfan or '^Old Turfan'* in distinction to IJ'sh Turfan 
in the west, was a thriving commercial city on the groat caravan route) between Cliina and 
Western Asia, and the several lesser towns of the division were active si'ats of life and 
industry, but both their merchants and their wealth alike have disajipeared in the recent 
troubles. 

Turfan is described as a strong walled city surroundod by populous sulmrbs all watered 
by numerous Karez streams. Its population were mostly Khitay and Tungani, and numbered 
6,000 houses in and around the city, which was protected l)y a citadel witli a garrison of 3,000 
men. It was the emporium for the silks and teas of China, and had manufactures of 
leather and woollen fabrics of its own. The common fuel of the city was coal brought from 
the Sirkip hills to the north-east. It is of brown colour and much inferior to that found at 
Aksu, which is black, and bums well. The city is now in a decayed state with less than lialf 
its former population, and is entirely cut off from communication with China, wlience it 
deiived its wealth. It is held as a military post by a strong garrison of the Amir's troops who, 
to the number of 5,000 men, are quartered in the citadel, and a new fort built on the Khokand 
model close to the city. 

The other principal places in this division are the following, Tokhsun, a small 
fortified town on the Kardshahr road, 600 houses including the suburbs. Dabanchi, a hill 
castle, on the road north to Orumchi, 500 lumscs with the suburbs. Siihashi, a market town 
of 300 Kliitay homesteads, now in ruins. KnvA Khoja, a Musalman settlement of 500 houses. 
Mazar Abul Kattah, 300 liouses, JMusalinan market town, Lukchun, 2,000 liouses, on the 
Gochang iliver which in floods reaches Lob ; this is a market town, and its farmsteads 
spread many miles north and south along the course of the rivulet; though the fields are 
irrigated by Karez streams. Up to this the country all the way from Turfan, a distiince of 
fifty miles, is a succession of farmsteads held by Musalmiins. Beyond, across a strip of 
desert waste, is another Alusalmiin settlement (as in fact are all the peopled places, though 
many of tlie holdings in each are tcnantlcss), Pichan, 500 houses, and a Khitdy fort 
on a small stream from Gochang Tagh; and beyond again is the frontier outpost of 
Chightam, 100 houses. Goeliang, at the foot of the hills to the north, is a market town of 
400 houses. Yaiigi-Khhin to its south 100 farms. Sirkip at foot of hills 200. And all the 
other settlements 6,500. Total 18,000 houses. 

The soil of Turfan is described as similar to that of Kashghar, but more gravelly, and the 
productions are the same, though the climate is said to be much milder. The cotton produce here 
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IS exported to China. Excellent melons are produced in all parts of the division, and its 
graiies and green ra.sms are the finest in the country. They are exportcil to Kiishghar and 
preserved in the fresh state tor winter use. In the desert to the south the wild camel and 
wild horse aie said to be plentiful. Ihe former is described as a small, thin limbed, double 
hurapal animal with a very soft warm wool of light brown colour. Huntemen declare it to be 
a very vicious animal and e.xtreinely swift, and state that it Hies at its pursuers with boldness 
when brought to bay and attacks with great ferocity, biting and kicking, and when wounded 
vents Its rage upon itself. It is always at enmity with its fellow partners in the wastes of the 
dcs6rty unci hunts the wild horse its own ^.jrazing’ j^rounds. 

„ "“T liiver, which is formed bv 

the union ot all the rivers from Vuldiii! of 11a round by the western circuit of K.^sh-har to 
Kliutan and Chaehan. It is a vast region of swanijis which succeed each other from the 
junction of the united streams of Kucha .and Kiirla with the T,irim on the west and extend 
thirty days journey cast and south on to the «obi desert. On the edge of this desert 
beyond tlie inhabited swamj) tract, is a lake live days in circuit, and from it a o-rcat river 
goes out to the cast. The lake is quite iininliabited, and is in the midst of a desert of white 
salt at tlirco days journey from tlie Lol) settlements. 


“ riierc are no mountains in Lob, but the ground between the bends of the river and 
the swamps is thrown into cliffs, and banks, and ridges of sand and gravel. Between those the 
country IS undulating sand, and near the water is covered with reeds and forests of poiilar and 
tamarisk, hut there IS no willow. Some of the gravel ridges are higher than Kavra-rh ,at 
\angi Kissar (about .-iOO feet), and higher than the llazrat Begum ridge (about fit'll) feet) 
but they are all lower than the K uriigli Tagh which separates Lob from Kardshahr on the north 
and lower too tliim the hills which sepiinate it from Chdehan on the south ; but these last are 
a }4’reat way oft on the desert, and nobody ever there or knows anything)* about them. 
\Vhy jisk whal they eoiisist of ? Kverjdhing* here is sand, and salt, and nothing else.'' Such 
m substaneo is wliiit 1 learned from a Kalmak of Kar/ishnbr who knew Lob wolk 1 shall (luote 
Iiiiri and a fellow tribesnian, and two oflieers In the Amir’s service, who visited the country 
during the Turfaii campaign, as I [iroceed witli this brief notice of the district:— ^ 

Lo!) is reached from all directions along the course of the several rivers flowim> to it 
Thus from Klmtaii by the Khutan Darya; from Maralbashi by the Yarkand Darya thromrh 
D()liir. sol thnuenis nearly all the way; from Aksiit^^ Ara Mahiilla by the Aksu Darya ; from 
Kucha 1o the same settlement by the Miizart Darya, and so on. From Kurla I knovv the road 
well, as 1 have travelled it several times. It is four days' journey. The first stage is 
Yarkurul, four fa,s/t, over a samly waste^ with reeds, pools, and poplars here and there on the 
roiit(‘. Second stage Konehi, live Us/t, across similar country to the IMririi river l)(‘low where 
it IS joined by a river coming from Kucha and Kiirla. Third stage, four on the desert 
of sand hills, salt wastes, reeds, and pools. Fourth stage, Karakoehuii, five lad, across similar 
desert to ilic reed huts of Kalmak and Kirghiz Musalinans on the river bank. Jlere Ijob 
begins, and goes east and south along the course of the ’I'jirim. It consists of many settlements 
on the marshy lakes and their connecting channels. The whole tract is called Lob, but this is 
Lob Proper. ’I’be other scttlemeuts to the west form distinct districts and arc called Karc4kochiin, 
]jyso, and Ara Alahalla. There arc others, but these are the [u’incipal seats of population. 
Kyerywbere the river banks are low, hardly raised above the river stream, and are covered 
with broad or narrow belts of janf/al. This consists of a tall reed called connid, and a 
shorter arid different reed eidlede/Zy//, and of the poplar or to,jhrdc, and the tamarisk or 
yvlghun ; the willow or sdgat is not seen here. 

'' Lob was only peopled a hundred and sixty years ago by emigrant families of the Kuri 
Kalmak, Koshot, Tiirgut, &c., to the number of a thousand houses. They are now all profcssedlv 
Musalinans, and have MuUd and Imam priests amongst them, hut tiiey don’t know much 

about Islam. We look on them with contempt as only half " Musal man," No, lam 

not a Kalmak, thank God." " Yes, my ancestors were, but I am a Musal man, God be 

praised ! And my father was before me." " Yes, there were other people in Lob before these 

Kalmyk emigrants came, but nobody knows who they are or anything about them. They are 
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called Ydwa Kishi ox wild people” and delig’ht to live with the wild beasts and their cattle 

in the thickets and brakes about the marshes.” “ No ; 1 have never seen any of them, but 

I have heard the Lob people talk of them. They are small black men with louj^ matted hair 
and shun the society of other men. Whenever they sec any of the Lob people they run away 
and hide in the rc^cds and thickets. Nobody knows where they come from or where they 
live, and nobody understands their lang'ua^e. 'J'hcy are said to have boats like the Lob people, 
l)ut they never mix with them. They are supposed to have some settlement in the marshes 

to the south-east.” Yes, the country is a very lar^e one, and nobody knows its extent 

or boundaries, for the people never go out of their own limits, bnt^they cannot be very 
many, or they would band together and drive out the Musalnuin settlers. I’hese people 
are very timid amongst other men,J)ut, though only armed with bow and arrow and a 
long pike, they are brave hunters. ^J'hey keep cattle, but have no cultivation what- 
ever. Th(‘y w^ear clothes of a material called Inf, it is V(;ry coarse and strong, and is 
also worn by the people of Lob who weave it into cloths of varying texture, some of which 

are very light and lim-.” Yes. As you say so, tlie name of the country maybe derived 

from this material, but nobody here ever said so. Cod only knows the truth ! though the 

distinction is plain enough. VVe call the country Lob, and the material liif.” ^^No, 

I never heard the name Lot) Nor. I have heard tlu! names Loj) and Lop Kol ; they are only 
the Kirg-hiz pronunciation of Lob.”- Yes. There are hundrcnls of families of Kirghiz shep- 

herds scattered all about the Lob camps. Tlnw came originally from the Kakshal and Thighu 

camps away to the north, and are v'ery good friends with the Kalmak.” “ The stulT called luf 

is the lil)r(' of a plant calk'd {oca-chl(jlui which grows in pk'nty all over the sandy \vastes 
bordering the marshes. It is not found here (Yangi Hissar), and only grows in Lob. The 
material inadi; from it too is never seen any when' but in Lob, and is only worn by the people 
of that country. It protects the w'earer from the attacks of gnats and mnsquitos, which 
never alight on this cloth. Tin* ]>lant has a (lower and ]>ears a pod like the wild licpiorice 
here. The luf is thus |)re])ared. Tlic stalks arc cut (?lose to the grt)und and strlpj)ed of 
leaves; they are then thrown into a ]>it full of water, and left there till they rot; they are 
now pounded with a mallet, and the bark torn olV in long shiu'ds ; bundles of this bark are 
again thrown into a pit of W'ater till it ferments and stinks; tln» stulT is then taken out and 
pounded till it se})arales into filu’es; these are shaken (;lear, and K|)read in tin? sun to bleach ; 
and finally they are spun into thread and woven into (‘loth for shirts and trowsers. It is the 
dress of all tlui people of Lob, and is made in every campment.” 

The pop\dation of Lob Settlement is reckoned at 1,000 houses, but that of the whole 
swainj) region enstward from the l)ordcrs of iMaralbashi to the (lol)i desert is about 10,000 
houses, or, at S(wen per house, 70,000 sovds. Tlnu’c Are no permaiuait dwi'lling’s here, nor are 
there any of the Kkarffi'th tents which the Kirghiz call dc-oc. The peo[)le live in reed huts 
or else in boats. Idie reed hut is calk'd Kippa, and is a mere frame work of reeds, sometimes 
plastered with mud. Idiey are dotted about in clusters of three or four or more, aiid arc 
usually broken up and deserted when the ti'nants migrate to some other spot. The people are 
mostly Kirghiz and Kalmak, and their language is .a corrupt dialect of the Kirghiz Turk!. 
The Karakochun District is entirely peopled by Cochin Kirghiz originally from the Narin valley. 

There is no cultivation in Lob. The people live on (ish, and the produce of their (locks 
and of the chase. In April and May they collect, and eat raw the soft young shoots of a 
water plant called muj/a ; it lias a long stem like a reed, luit is dilferent both from the cotnmh 
and the chhjh. The people have immense numbers of slicep, cows, and horses ; but the mule, 
the donkey, and the cat are unknown in the country. They are all now subjects of the Amir, 
but only pay an annual tribute of twenty-two otter skins, and nothing else. They govern 
themsclv(*s ai'cording to their own customs, and liave no officer on the part of the Amir to 
interfere with them. The Governor of Turfan every y(W sends an agent to collect the 
tribute and revenue; but the people driv(i off their cattle into the mazes of the reed swamps, 
and take to tluiir boats, and the tax gatherers wander about for a few days, and then go away 
frightened of the country. The arms of the people are the bow and arrow, matchlock, gun, 
pike, and sword. They always swear upon the gun which, as here, they call millic. If any 
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one wishes to free himself from an accusation, he appeals to the accuser to produce his ffun. 
and kissing the muzz e places it against his left nipple and bids him fire. This throws the 
responsibility upon the accuser, who on this proof of innocence retracts bis calumny All 
the people here are brave huntsmen, but tliey have a great respect for human life, ^d arc 
very much at raid ot deatli. ' 

“ They are a very hardy and healthy people, and have no diseases except a kind of a-nie 
called ihey have a great horror of small-pox, which they call the evil ' ” If 

the disease should appear amongst them, the whole community immediately abandon the 
locality and leave the aillieted with only one attendant and a supply of food. If the patitMit 
recovers, he is not admitted to society till the expiry of forty days. When tlic Amircom uered 
the country he summoned the Chief of Lob to Kashghar ; the' old man had never seen the 
disease and got it there; and lie was so frightened l.hat he set out to return home, but died on 
the road ; and when his uttondants roturnod with the iiitelli<f'<‘ncc tho pooplo all ran away from 
thoin till tho lorty days were jiassed. 8nakc bites are very common, and tho people have an 
efliciont remedy for it; they catch a fro^, rip open its belly, and tie it over the wound* this 
affords immediate relief. Another remedy is a sort of i>uni or l‘mio*us found at the stumps 
and on iJie hono-hs of the or “poplar^’ tree; there are two kinds called rrmf and dr or 

‘M)laek;\irid ‘‘white” the hlaek is the kind used; it is powdered and 

mixed into a paste with water or spittle and so ajiplied to the wound; it affords immediate 
relief. There is one kind of snake called Mr; its bite is immediately fatal; nothim- 
cures it. reoj.le say tiiat if the J/u//d repeals the and breathes Mm upon the wound, 

a cure i^s eertain. Ood only knows; but in fjob he never arrives till the snake-bitton is dead. 

wild a.nimals of Lob are the wild camel fha(;a.'' “ Yes. 1 have seen the ^ 

animal mysf'ir,” “ No, I never killed one myself. have seen one which was killed by 

Inmtsmen of the camp to which 1 b<>lonirc<l. It is a small animal, not much bi^r^-er than a 

horse, and lias two hviinjis. It is not like a tame camel ; its limbs are very thin, and it is 
alto.<»‘etli(‘r slim built. I have seen them on the dostu't too’(‘ther with herds of wild horses. 
They are not timid, and doiiT. run away at the si^ht of a man. Th(‘y do nothino> unless 
att:u‘k(‘il ; tlu'y then run away, or else they turn and attack the huntsman; they are very tierce, 
and swill, in tlieir action as an arrow siiot from tho how; tliey kill by bitiii^ and tramplino* 
under foot, and they kick too like a cow. They arc hunted for the sake of their wool, which 
is very hi^dily jirized, and is sold to Turfan merehants. 

'‘Another animal is the wild hovso Pierian, It is the size of a pony, has hioh withers 
ami a narrow barrel. It is only bunted for sport. Another is the sta^^=4Vf////f' It”is hunted 
for its antters, whic^h are taken to Turfan for the Bajin market. There are 'besides, the ti^ror=: 
fjor, the wolf-r//e//f/, the ])anther = ///o//b;, the lynx = .v//7eA7b/, the ii)yi = arufn, and the otter= 
Av/y/y;. ^ All these are hniiled for their furs, as are the swa,n=:eef%, and the p(‘lican = 

jrdclu(dn.-- — Yes. 'JTis is a swan's skin (shewinir one hoiiobt at Kasho-har), and comes 

Irom Lob. It is the only place in this conn try when* the bird is found. There are immense 
iiuinbers of wild fowl of all sorts on the lakes, and tiny breed there. 

“ The customs of the people of liob are much the same as those of the Kirghiz, but 
there is one wliich is met nowhere else. During the sprino* and summer seasons tin; yoiino* 
people are in the habit of raein^^ aloni»* the river. A party of six or ei^*ht maids birms up on 
the river, each in tier own skill ; and a party of as many youths forms up on the bank, eaeli 
on his own horse. At an agree(l si^'iud they all start off to an appointed fjroal, the maids 
paddlino* down the stream, and the youths g’allopinjif alono* the liank. Jf the maids win, they 
select a partner for the iii^ht from amongst tlie youths, each in the order of her arrival at 
the winninjr post; sirnilarly if the youths win, they chose their companion in turn from 
ainong^st tho maids. The contract only lasts for that ni^ht, and the couplings vary with the 
chances of each successive race, though often the same partners meet. If a girl becomes 
pregnant, she points out the author, and he marries her. 

"There are innumerable camp and pasture grounds in Lob, but the principal permanent 
camps are Ara Malialla, Lyso, Kanikochun, Jaralik, Salih-Akhun, KalmAk (Jldi, Khitay Keldi, 
and Khatt Koydi. This last is towards the south-east, and is the limit of Khitay territory 
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and autliorily. In the time of the Kliitay lots of traders used to come to Lob from Turfdn, 
and Karashahr, and Kiieha; tliey used to brings flour, sugar, honey, tea, cotton cloths, old 
clothes, sjuces, knives, needles, and such like, and barter them for otter skins, camels' wool, 
stags" horns, swans" down, furs of sorts, sheep, horses, and cows. All this trade has ceased now, 
but occasionally the Lob people bring their cattle, furs, &c., to Kuchd and Kurla and go back 
with corn, flour, and cotton cloth.” 

Such is the result of my enquiries regarding the Lob division, and I have put it very 
much in the form I received it. It is certainly not without interest. 

MardlhdM . — This division occupies a wide extent of desert plain, and lies between the 
territories of Lob and Kifshgliar. Its north limit is at Kalpin on the Aesay river, and its 
south at Mihnat Ortang on the Yarkand river, which to its junction with the Tiirim also forms 
its cast border ; its west border is a wide sandy desert which joins the K^shghar territory at 
Yangabad. Its population is rcckuuod at 5,000 houses, or, at seven ])cr house, 85,000 souls, and 
they are almost exclusively of an outcast Tartar tribe called Dol or Dolan, a term which is said to 
signify boor."" "I'he general character of the country is an arid sandy waste, and the poverty 
of the people is in keeping with that of their country. Their principal settlement and head- 
quarters arc at Maralhashi, which is also an important military post commanding the approaches 
to Kaslighar and Yarkand from the iioiTh-oast. The Chinese had a strong fort and garrison of 
3,000 men here, and the Amir maintains the post with a garrison, however, of only 300 men. 

The other settlements of tlu^ Dolan are mostly along the eourso of the Yarkand river, 
and next to their capital at Mariilbashi, W'liieh only eontains 400 houses, is Barchak in iinj^ort- 
ance. It is situated at the junction of the Varkand river with the ^L^rirn, and contains 300 
houses, and is an important military j)ost, as it commands the routes from Aksu and Kucha 
to the southward. The othc'r [)riiicii)al settlements are Charhngh or Jal>halv, O’nmshidv (where 
are the extensive ruins of an ancient city with stone walls and fragments of sculpture), (.'Iiilan, 
and Kalpin to the north, and Aksak Maral, Taskama, Markit, Mnghol Tarim, Laolak, &;c., 
to the south. 

A p('cnliar feature of the Dolan settlements is the nature of their dwellings, which arc all 
underground; a point in which they resemble tlie Dol j)a of Tibet, as dcsci*il)ed in the Tdnkhi 
llas/ndi of Mivzd llydar. These (lw(dlings of the Dolan are described by rny informants as 
consisting of oblong |)its dug in the ground, and roofed with a thatch of reeds supported upon 
poplar l)eams. Hie roofs rise very little aboA^c the surface of the ground, and their settlements 
are eonsecpicntly not disc<*rnil.)Ie till the traveller is actually moving over the roofs. They arc 
inisorahle hovels in which the family consorts with its catth‘, shcoj), and asses, hut prove an 
efficient shelter from the keen frosts of winter, and afford a grateful retreat from the scorching 
heats of summer. 

The Dolan, owing tc the sterile nature of the soil, have next to no cultivation. They 
own small lierds of oxen and tlocks of goats and sheep ; but their jirineipal wealth is in asses 
of which hnrnijle, and in this eoniitry most useful, drudge they possess iiieredihle numbers. 
Their trade; and communications are almost exclusively with Yarkand, whither they carry to 
market fuel, potashes, salt, butter, and a sort of curd cheese called together with the 

skins of foxes and birds, and a coarse (^irdage or rojie nuide of tlie Hhn* of the pojdar tree, as 
also another production from the same source, called toghrdg/u ) ; it is a sort of fungous decay 
of the trunk of the poplar, and is sold in the bazars as a ferment in baking. They carry back 
in exchangt; for these cotton cloth (giaierally dyed of a drab colour) flour, bread, and the bis- 
cuits, called ciUcha^ beef, horseflesh, boots, shoes, caps, &e. 

The Dolan are a very poor and illiterate people. Their chief occupations are tending their 
herds, collecting fuel and impure desert salt for the city market, and trapping foxes and birds 
for their skins. Their arms arc the matchlock and pike, hut they are looked on as a mean and 
despicable set. They nominally profess Islam, and call their priests Khojdy and worship them 
instead of Khvda. They liavo no jealousy with respect to their women, and it is the custom 
for the master of the house to place his wife at the disposal of his guest and retire to a neigh- 
hour"s hovel till his departure. So common, it is said, is this custom that the wife receives her 
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guests at discretion, and the shoes placed outside the door is the sign for tlie husband that he 
must not enter. 

The Dolan are said to be of Kaltndk ori^n. I saw several of them at Yarkand. They 
are physically a very inferior race and their mental capacity of the meanest. They are short 
in stature and small in limb, with retreating forehead and repulsive features of dark com- 
plexion, and Tartar cast of countenance. In general appearance they resemble the Bot of Tibet, 
though, as Musalmdns, they shave the head. They talk a dialect of Turki, but amongst them- 
selves use a language nobody understands. They are said to be a very timid and simple people, 
and generally shun society. This hist trait may be attributed to the treatment they receive 
from society, for the name of Dolan is sufficient to condemn the owner to every kind of 
drudgery much on a par with the ass he owns, and which too he perpetually rides. 

Sirikol of the maps and Sdrigh KM or Sirikul of native writers is a small highland division 
on the south-west frontier of K^shghar. Its name signifies Yellow Glen/" and the hills are 
described as of a light coloured rock similar to those about Shahidulla Khoja on the south fron- 
tier of Yarkand, which arc of micaceous schist, friable trap, and granite, it is separated on the 
west from the Wakh^n District of Backikshan by the Shindu range, wliicli is crossed by a pass 
or kotal of the same name down to Aktash='^ White Bock "" at its western l)ase. This is the 
limit of Sarigh Kul or Sirikul territory in this direction and the commencement of Wakh^n ; 
and it niarks the boundary between the possessions of Amir Sher AH Khan Afghan of Kabul 
and Amir Muhammad Yakiib Khan Uzbak of Kashghar. 

San'gh Kid or Sirikul is an entirely mountainous district wedged in at the point of junction 
of the Holortugh range with that of the Hindu Kush, where it joins the great Himalaya chain. 
To the iiortliward jind westward it is s<‘parated from the Pamir by the Tagharrna mountain and 
its emanaf ions, and to the southward and eastward from the indejxujdent litth? States of Yasin 
and Kunjud by the Miiztagli or '‘Glacier Mountain"" and its lofty western peaks called 
Taglming Hash or Taghdurrdaish or “ Mountain Fiend,"" where meet,' as in the point of sec- 
tion of a cross, the four great mountain systems of the Central Asian Continent, vh., the 
Himalaya and Hindu Kush separating Tarfary from India, and the Suleman and Holor ranges 
dividing thost; two great countries into their respective distinct geogra])hical regions; tin? table- 
lamls of Khurasan and the plains of India on the one hand, and the valley of the Oxus and the 
basin of the Tarim on the other. 

In its central part Sarigh Kill forms an open valley of some twenty miles by five into which 
tlie glens around conduct their drainage. The several streams coalesce at diifcrent j)oinls to 
form the Sarigh Kul riv(*r, which winds eastward and joins that of Yarkand in the vicinity of 
Kosharab on the bill skirt. In tliis plain is settled the bulk of the j)opu]atiou in a number of 
villages dotted along its mountain borders and on the course of its river. Ilie cajutal amongst 
tiiese is Tasbkorghan or “ Htoue Port "" described as a small S‘(iuare structure defended 
by a turrd, bastion at each angle, and supported by an adjacent village of some 
200 lioust's. It stands on the river bank and its name is sometimes used to designate the 
whole district. 

“The population of Sarigh Kul is entirely different from that of tin; rest of the country, 
and is purely Aryan. It is reckoned at 2,500 hous(‘s, or at seven per house 1 7,500 souls. Their 
principal villages in the Tashkorghan valley are Shindi, Taghnarn, BarangsM, Kesarov, Haldir, 
Armalagh, Maryang, Wdcha, Kieliik Tung, Tiing, Chushman, and Tiznif, ami others in the 
glens around. At the foot of Tagharrna mountain, about two task north-west of Tashkorghan, 
in a small glen, a»'e the hot springs called Sira Kang. Though there is a great glacier — here 
called Vir-ifiikh — on the top of this mountain, fed annually hy four montlis" eonsiant snow from 
Deeemher to March, these springs arc* boiling hot and emit- clouds of steam as th(*y issue from 
the rock ; they have been conducted into covered tanks a short distance oil*, and are used hy the 
people as medicinal baths for the cure of rheumatism and allit^d disc^ascs; anybody can use 
them, and the custom is for the bathers to strip and lie in the water for two or three hours 
daily during several days."" 

The climate of this division Is very salubrious, though the winter is a long and rigorous 
season during which much snow falls. Spring, summer, and autumn are one season here and 

i 
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last from May to October; during this period rainfalls occasionally in July, but storms of 
thunder and lightning are unknown in the country. “ I have lived in the country all my life/* 
says my informant, a native of Tung, aged about foi’ty years, ‘^but I have never seen such n 
storm as you describe in which the sky flashes fire and the clouds make a noise. Yes, I 

know what a cloud is, and what a fog is. They often hide the mountains and everything else 
from view. I know what an eartlujuake is too ; they sometimes shake the ground, and tumble 
down our walls, but the mountains never growl, nor do the clouds grumble. 

Wh(;n there is no snow on the ground pasture is abundant everywhere, but trees are scarce 

all over the country. At Tung there are some mulberry trees and the apricot ; 
and there are no other fruit trees in the country, nor any of other kinds except the juniper = 
umhdrU and the arbor vita ? = /// which only grow in the mountains ; the willow = is 

common on all the w'ater-courses.** 


All the villages have their cultivated fields. The crops arc wheat and barley, two kinds 
of bean, and a [)ulse called inakh. Carrots and turnips are also grown. The people have lots 
of cattle such as sheep— y/7///, goats=r«r, horse— rer/, camel— {^o\y=zau, grunting 
OX— hybrid ox=slaurj the dog, cat, and fowls. The sheep, hybrid cattle, and are 
the most numerous. Their wool and their butter are barter(*d with Yarkand traders for cotton 
cloth and silk cloaks, &c. The rate is one sheep for three ])ieccs of karbds or kham of 10 yards 
each; that is one sheep for thirty yards of cloth. Wheat and barley are bartered with the 
Kirghiz for felts and horses. No coin is current in Sarigh Kiil, everything is by barter. Ihe 
people have no need of money. They live on the produce of tlieir cattle and fields, and make 
their own clothing. Only two materials arc made in the country, 7;/.?., a thick sort of felt 
called and a warm woollen stulT called yalhnj for cloaks, blankets, &<^. It is very strong 
and warm, and is the common dress of the people. It is made in every village and almost by 
every family for itself. 

‘'The peoide of Sarigh Kiil came originally from Shighnan, and their language is the 
same as that s|)ok(ai by the Shighni. They have no special tribal name, but simply call 
themselvi‘s Sarigh Kiili. By the people of Kashgbar they are called Tajik, and the neighbour- 
ing Kirghiz call them Sdrt, but they mwer apply these terms to each other. The Wnkhi and 
BadakhshI, who arc similarly denominated Tdjik and Sdrt by their neighl)ours of Kashgbar 
and Bukliara on either hand, always call us Sdrigh Kiili; and this is our proper a])pellation just 
as Wakhi is that of the people of Wakhan, and Badakhshi is that of the people of Badakh- 
shan, or Shighni that of those of Shighnan, and Rosliani that of those of lio.shan. 


“The Sarigh Kiili and the Shighni are one people. We speak the same language and 
have the same customs. The Wdkhi and Badakhshi are a ditferent people, and we don*t under- 

stand each other*s speech.** “ Yes. They are called Tiljik as we are, and like us too they are 

of the Shia si'ct, but we consider them dilferent, and only our Chiefs intermarry with them. —— 
“ Yes Tlu‘re is a sort of brotherhood of all the Shin tribes of Badakhshi 11, Roshan, Shighnan, 
Wakhan, Chitral, Ydsin, Kunjud, Giljjit, and YdghisWn down to Kashmir itsolf, hecwise our 
Smini nm-hhours revile us and call us Rajizi=’‘ Heretic”; ami some of them don t allow that 

we are Musalindns unless wc call ourselves Chdrudri:’ “ There are lots of Smnt faindies Imng 

amongst the Shia everywhere, and there are about a hundred butmi famdies in Sarigh Kul. 
The Chiefs ami Nobles everywhere call themselves Ckdryati and thus become 6unnt, hut I don t 
know what the difference is. They are our rulers and can do as they like; we are only poor 
people and doii*t know anything about these matters ; we only do as our fathers did before us. 

“ Formerly our Chiefs used by way of punishment to sell some of us into slavery, and in 
our wars with our Sunni neighbours— the Kirghiz especially— such as fell into their hands 
were always enslaved, and we used to retaliate by treating their captives in like manner. No. 
We never ill treat slaves unless they rebel or try to escape, but we could dispose of thena m 
barter as we pleased. If the slave is clever and docile, we give him a wife and settle him 
amongst us, but he is always the property of his original captor or purchaser. All this is 
ehangeil now since the rule of Atilik Ghfzi. Formerly lots of slave boys and girls as well 
as men used to pass up from Kunjud and Chitr^l to BadakhshAn for the Bukh^r4 market, but 
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this too is now stopped bj' the Russians. There are about a hundred slaves in S^rlf^h Kill now, 
mostly from Kunjud and Gilgit and Chitrdl. The people of Kunjiid are different from us, 

Sarigh KjjIis, and speak quite a different language.’’ " Yes, I have been in Kunjud. I know 

the capitfil ; it is called llunza; it is a large city of 1,000 houses on the river which goes to 
Gilgit. It has a strong fort in which the King resides. His name is Ghazan Khan, and he 
is the son of Shah Ghazanfar, son of Salim Kh^n, son of Khisro Khan, son of Hayish Kh4n. 
1\q \s ii ISunni and a friend of Mir Kuth Ali Sh^h of Fyzdbad, but his people are almost all 
Shi a. 

The Kunjudi are enemies of the Sarigh Kiili ; but now we arc under the rule of Atalik 
Ghszi our warfare has ceased with them as it lias with with the Kirghiz. In the time of Khdii 
Kiili, who died nine or ten years ago, we always had an outpost at Jiid Ray to watch thi; 
Kunjud road, and one at Tagharrna against the Kirghiz, because they were constantly making 
plundering raids into our territory. Since the Atalik’s rule the people of Siirigh Kul are 
jirosperous and live in peace. His Governor, Sain Sh^h (Toks.nb.iy Husen Shah, Andijan i), is 
a just Ruler, and does not oppress the people as his predecessor, Muhammad Arif, did. He 
collects the revenue and governs the country through the elders of the people. 

These are called AksahUy and there are two in each village. They collect the Zakdt or one 
in forty of cattle and live stock, and the ^mhr or tithe of the crops and produce of the Helds, 
and pay it over to tlie Governor for the Atalik. They control the conduct of their villagers, 
settle disputes by Hut; and maintain order amonst the people. Theft is punished by confiscation 
of cattle or ejection from their lands in favour of the plaintiff. Adultery is punished by the 
death of both j)artics. Murder is unknown in the country. When a man dies his estate is 
divided into three e(iual ])arts. Half of one of these thirds goes to the King, and the remain- 
der is divided equally amongst the heirs male. 

The marriage customs arc those. The suitor pays the girl’s father 30 lildit = Rupees 1 75, 
in sheep, cattle, liorses, and then a day is fixed for the wedding. The ceremony is per- 
formed by the mnlld or priest in the presence of the assembled relatives and luagli hours, and 
the occasion is celebrated by a /cc or feast, with music and dancing. The brid<? and bride- 
groom sit down on the floor side by side, and the priest standing opposite rej)eats a short 
prayer, and tlien in fbe presence of the asseridjled witnesses, three several times asks the bride 
in a slow and solemn voice — ' Host thou accept this man as thy husband ? ’ And she each time 
replies ‘ I do,’ He then three successive times asks the bridegroom — M)ost thou take this 
woman as thy wife?’ And he each time answers do.’ The priest then takes a bit of roast 
mutton, divides it into twm morsels, repeats a prayer over them, breathes upon each bit, and 
then dipping them separately into a dish of salt, puts that in his right hand into the man’s 
mouth, and tliat in his left hand into the woman’s. He then turns to the witnesses and says 
‘These two are man and wife. Whom God has joined let no man separat/C.’ This ends the 
ceremony. Tlic bride and bridegroom rise and receive the congratulations and offerings of 
their friends, and during three days entertain the guests with music, dancing, games, &c. 
Camels, horses, and sheep, according to the rank aiul means of the party, arc slaughtered for 
the feast, and on the third day the guests disperse, and at sunset the bridegroom takes his 
bride to his own home. 

“ For every wedding the father of the bride pays two fUd to the King, and the bride- 
groom one /d/d, but nothing is paid on the birth of a child. The event, ho\vever, is celebrated 
by a feast to the relatives and friends. Divorce is not known, nor, except by the Chiefs, is a 
second wife taken during the life of the first. Widows can rc-marry after one year of 
mourning, and the occasion is celebrated by a feast. If she do not re* marry on the expiry of 
the year, she leaves the protection of her deceased husband’s relatives, and returns to her 
father’s home. Women take part in the field labour, and have the entire control of the house- 
hold arrangements, and as a rule they are treated with every respect and confidence by the 
men. In society they arc as free as the men and know not the veil. Only the wives and 
daughters of the Chiefs are veiled and secluded. 

Kirghiz of Aldtdgh and Pdmir. — This division of the country comprises a veiy extended 
curve of highland plateaux, and the valleys conducting from them to the lowlands, all round 
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ttie western frontiers of the country from Kdksh^l on the north, round by Tirik Daw^n and 
Ta^^harrna, to Kar^kasli on the south. Its continuity is interrupted in the south-west by the 
Sarif^h Kiil division above descri])ed, but for the rest its most notable peculiarity is the utter 
absence, other tlian military outposts, of fixed habitation or cultivation. Yet it has a 
permanent population which, within the limits of its several divisions, regularly mijs^rates from 
the low to the hi^h lands accordinf^ to the seasons, and on each roams as the necessities of its 
requirements may dictate?. And this periodical movement from one region to the other is attended 
by a noteworthy, thou***!! temporary, transfer of allegiance from one ruler to another, except 
in the southern portion of the division which is wholly within the Amiris limits. 

This anomalous arrangement is the result of the existing* distribution of this naturaJ 
home of the Kirghiz between three different rul(*rs — the Russians, the Khan of Khokand, and 
the Amir of Kjishghar. 41ieir respective shares in this partitioned territory are not very accu- 
rately defined, but this much appears to be certain that the summer and winter quarters of 
certain of the nomad camps arc in the territories of different rulers. Thus the Kirghiz of 
Kaksh^l, wdiieh is Kashghar territory, in summer pasture on the upper Narin and Atbashi 
beyond Chddir Kol, which is Russian territory, and are there joined l)y the nomads of Aktagh, 
wliich is the name of that part of the AMtagh range between Chadir Kol and Tirik Dawan ; 
now the camps in the southern valleys of Aktagh are Kashghar subjects right up to the 
sources of the Turnan river on which the capital stands, wViilst those in the northern valleys 
draining to Mzkaiid an; Khokand subjects; and both in summer pasture on Russian territory. 

Similarly tlie Kirghiz of Karatagh, the range extending from the Tirik Dawc4n to 
Tagharma, who are all Kashghar sub |(*cts, roam the |)lateaux of Al.-iy and Kizil Art with the 
Kirghiz of Osh and Andijan, who arc Khokand subje<jts, as their common summer pastures; 
though the territory belongs to Kaslighar, and has done so siina? its first aniu'xation, together 
with Siirigli Kul, hy Mirza Ababakar at the period of the Uzbak invasion al)oiit the end of 
the fifteenth ecntury, as is reeonled in the Tarii'hl Jiu-^/ndL Tlu! antliur »)f that book stales 
that yVbabakai* eoiupiered all this hill region up to Sarigli Chop.’in or Tangi Wakhan and 
annexed it to the diwun or “ Civil jurisdictioid' of Kashghar, but left the low valleys of 
Radakslian on the west to tin? Uzbak invaders. 

In oiir ma|)s this elevated tableland is culled “ Pamir steppe, but it is not ki!own 
specifically by tiiis iianu! to the Kirghiz, who are its only frequenters. So far as I can judge 
from tin; descrijitions given to me hy several Kirghiz whom I have qiiestioiu'd on the subject 
the general configundhm of the country wouhl seem to rcscrnblo that of the Khurasan range 
of tablelands extending from Mashhad to Mekran, or the tablelands of Relochistan from 
Khozdar to Slial, both of which 1 have seen. This Pamir steppe (which in this account, 
though the name is not known to the Kirghiz, I have designated Jlolortagh, as that is the 
name by which the region is spoken of in tJie Tdnkhi Rashhli) beai’s some noteworthy points 
of topographical resemblance to the KhunUsan range. Roth are cross ranges running north 
and south to eonnect [)arallel mountain systems whose main dircetion is east and west, and 
both separate wide plains or river basins. Thus the Khurasan tablelands connect the Alburz 
range with that of Mushti in Relochistan, and separates the hydrographic basin of Sistan 
from the corresponding basin in the desert of Yezd and Kirman. So th(> tablelands of Bolor 
connect the Ahitagh range with that of Himalaya, and separate the basin of the Tarim from 
that of the Oxus. 

These latter, too, from the descriptions I have heard, would seem to resemble the 
Khurasan highlands in their general features of arrangement. Thus they arc characterized as 
consisting of a number of subordinate ranges wliieh run parallel to each other, and enclose . 
between them those open spreads of pasture plateaux, here called and in Khurdsdn Jid^ga 
or Jilga, These drain according to the direction of the hills and the lie of the land either 
to the east or to the west, by insignificant streams which coalesce and form considerable rivers 
only after they have passed beyond the j)latcaiix. In one respect the pdmir and the jilga 
differ; the former owing to the prohibitory nature of the climate and altitude have no fixed 
habitations whatever, whereas the latter, not as a rule, but only where climate and elevation 
admit, liave such permanent abodes as villages, gardens and fields. Many of these plateaux. 
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however^ both in the highlands of Belochistdn and Khur^sdn^ have no permanent dwellings, 
and in no respect differ from the pmnir^ like which, too, they arc in summer the scenes of 
busy life and activity, crowded by the camps and cattle of nomad tribes, who there is reason 
to believe are not so separate in race as they are in territorial distribution. The tuman of the 
Brdhoe in Belochistan, the aul of the Ilyat in Persia, and the ayil of the Kirghiz in KAshghar, 
and even the Kizdi of the nomad Afghan, all bear a common family resemblance ; and through 
the very words designating their camps, whilst suggesting a common origin, offer a most 
inviting field for historical and philological investigation. The plateaux shared in summer 
by the Kdshghar Kirghiz of Karatiigh and the Khokand Kirghiz of Osh and Andijan 
arc called A\iy in the northern half and Kizil Art in the southern, and are bordered on the 
west by an interrupted chain of mountains similar to those on the east. It has no general 
name, but each more prominent ridge is called separately, just as each separate pdmir has its 
distinguishing appellation known only to the Kirghiz, and not very definitely or generally even 
to them, for half a dozen different men will give each a different name to one and the same 
peak. Whaf s the use of writing down so many names said an impatient Kirghiz whom 
I had worried with interrogatories a whole forenoon, till he was sore from shifting his seat from 
heel to heel, and escaped from further torture on the plea that his horse was left starving in 
the cold. “We call one country Alay and another Kizil Art, and we call every spread of 
pasture pdmir ^ just as wo call a stony plain Hay^ and a slope at the foot of the hills slri!^ “ No. 
The chol is dilTerent; there is none in our country; it is only on this plain of Kashghar; 
any place is cliol where the ground is arid, and bare, and slightly raised above the general 
levcl.^' “ There arc numberless camp grounds on Alay and Kizil Art too. We call each 
ayil = canii) by the name of the Bi = Chief. “ Every place too has its name, but 1 don't 
know them. Its four years since I was on Alay, and ^>cople give their camp grounds different 
names. We call a place such and such a idgk = hill, or Uuh = rock, or kol = pool, or viil = 
glen, or m = stream, or art = valley pass, or Uxr = straight or gorge, or dawdn = hill j)ass, 
or corghdn = fort, or cardwul = picket, and so on, and everybody knows the place ; it does 
for three or four idsh all round or up and down." “No, the Osh Kirghiz are not sul)jccts of 
Atdlik Ghazi. They come over Tirik Dawan every year with the Kapehc^k of Mc^di and roam 
down to Chddir-tash, and Neza-tash, and Aktish, but they don't pay Zakdt except to the Khan of 
Khokand. My father is a subject of Akilik; his camps are in Kirindn Kill and Egizak on the 
Koksu at foot of Tirik Dawan ; he keeps a picket on the pass; I am a jigit = trooper, and 
have served Atalik four years. I get no pay, only food and clothing for self and horse. 
These arms all belong to Badaulat, and I received them from my Batimd. I belong to the 
Nayman tribe. There are 1,000 houses in the hills from Sarigh Kill to Chiidir Kol, all Nayrndn. 
There arc others besides as Ihirga, Monde, &c. We only pay Zakdt to Atalik, and ()ur Chiefs 
are charged with the protection of the frontier against marauders from the Khokand side. 
There arc only eight of us here in service with Badaulat. He can't keep more because we run 
away, or get ill and die here. We are constantly employed going backwards and forwards 
with orders to the frontier outposts." 

The population of all this Kirghiz division is very variously estimated. By some the 
number is stated at 30,000 houses, but this figure, it would seem, includes all the camps on 
both sides the Alatdgh. Of those who are recognized subjects of the Kedshghar State, 1 don't 
think the number can exceed 3,000 houses, viz,, 800 in Kakshdland Artosh, 1,000 in the Aktagh 
and Kandtagh valleys, and 600 on the upper waters of the Yarkand and Kardkasli rivers. 
Counting seven for each ac~oe or “ white house," — the name of their i)f)rtablc frame work and 
felt covered tents — this will give 21,000 souls as the Kirghiz population of the Kdshghar 
State. 

The Kirghiz occupy the whole of Mogholistan proper or Zunghar which extends from 
Yulduz on the east to Tdshkand on the west. Like the Kalmak they have no cities or towns 
but migrate from the lower to the higher valleys and plateaux according to the seasons. On 
the north their neighbours are the Kazzdk or Cossack of Isigh Kol and Koba and 11a, on the 
west the Kapchdk or Kipchdk, on the south the Uzbak of Khokand and Turk of Kashghar, 
and on the east the Kalmdk of Yulduz. 


h 
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Tlicy consist of two main divisions called Tagh^y and Adigina, and are also called Kari- 
Kirghiz. The Taghay arc nearly all Russian subjects. Their j)rincipal divisions are SuMn 
on the Chu and Talus rivers, Ikiglni on the south of Isigh Kol, S^riglibaghisli on the east of 
Isighkol, Chirik in Kaksh^l and Aksdy, Chongbaghish on Atbdshi and Akt4gh to Tirik Daw^n, 
S^yak on Kanitagli and on the N4rin and Juinghal rivers, Kochi in Kikshal and Artosh and 
Ndn'n. All these ar(» Russian subjects, l)ut some of each, except the two first, are Kasbghar 
subjects; as are all the Nayinan and Kara Khitay, who extend with some Sityak and Kochi 
from AktAgli all round to Karak^sh and the Khutau frontier. 

The Adigina comprise the cam})s of Rarga, Rakal, Mnn^k, Saway, Joru, Josh, Kokchila, 
&;c., and arc partly Khokand and partly Russian subjects. They are in Osh, Andijan, 
Marghihin and the Rarghana mountains, and in summer roam A lay and Kizil Art with the 
Sayak, Kara Khitay, and Naymaii of Kashghar. Amongst the Adigina are many Kapeh^k 
and Kazz^lk camps who have separated from their own Chiefs. The wealth of the Kirghiz 
consists in their horses and cattle. They have numbers of camels and oxen, and sheep 
innumerable. They sow wheat, ])arley, and maize here and there on the lower valleys, but 
they have no regular fields or garde ns. They make excellent felts and carpets, and a soft 
woollen cloth, as wiR as tapes, and caps, and a variety of domestic clothing and tent gear ; all from 
the wool of their llo(*ks and herds. They bring tlieir felts and carpets, and cattle and skins of 
butter, &c., to market for sale, and take liack cotton cloth, boots, snuff, tea, tobacco, needles, 
cauldrons of iron, cotton ju’ints, and such like, as silks, furs, &c. 

The Kirghiz profess Islam and are Smint Musalmans, Init tliey are very ignorant of the 
d(»ctrines of the faith, and very careless in the ohstu’vance of its ordinances. In fact many of 
them are yet ])agans, though different frym the Kalmak. They are said to be much given to 
drunkenness l)y a strong spirit they distil from mare^s milk. It is called nanha and is distilled 
frotn (nmh wbieh is baiiieuted butter milk of the mare. What wo tasted at Kashghar was a 
slightly vinous, sul)aci(l drink of very agreeable flavour and mildly exhilarating effect iu the. 
dose of a ])int. Jt is tlie national drink of the Kirghiz, and reputed to possess all sorts of 
wondijrful virtues and ])ro[)orties. It is a tonic and aid to digestion, prevents fever, cures 
dy sentery, retards old age, restores viiality, and makes the barren fertihi, besides many other 
benefits it conh'rs on its consumers, The spirit distilled from it is a colourless fluid ap|)arcntly 
the same as alcohol, for very little suffices to produce senseless intoxication. The Kirghiz of 
Karakoi.'hnn iu Lol) arc noted for the superiority of tliis sy)irit tuniod out of their stills. It is 
usually made from mare’s milk, but any other or a mixture of milks is also used for the 
jnir])ose. 

The Kirghiz have many customs peculiar to themselves, and treat their woimm with the 
greati'st conlideuce and delcreiice. They arc very fond of liuiiliug and are rol)bers by nature. 
Until the cstiiblishnumt of the Atalik’s rule they systematically levied black mail on all 
caravans passing througli their lands, and baldtually plundered unprotected travtdlers. Their 
eann>s are under tin* government of a Chief or Bf, who settles disputes in consultation with the 
ikHdcal or “ grey beards’^— ehha-s.’^ The chief of a whole tribe is called Sulfan, and he is the 
referee in eases of a[)])eal against tin* decision of the ///, but as a rule the people are very much 
their own masters and keep the law iu their own hands, ^fhey are described as extremely impul- 
sive and iiuj)atieut of control, .and in cases where an aggrieved party considers himself unjustly 
treated by his judges it is not an uncommon thing for him to kill himself, or to te«ar open his 
shirt ami gash his chest and stomach with a knife, or to snatch uj) his own child and dash out 
its brains on the ground, thereby throwing tbe respousibility of bis ruin ui>on his unjust judges. 

Their marriage customs and ceremonies are very similar to those of the people of S^righ 
Kill, though they don’t intermarry with them at all; but their observance of the marriage ties is 
from all accounts very lax, and adultery and elopement are a fruitful source of discord. The 
bride is always purcdiased from the father at a price varying ac'cording to the rank of the 
parties, but whatever the sum agreed to, it is paid in cattle or clothing and always in nine of 
each kind. Thus nine hoise.s, and nine sheep, and nine camels, &c., &c. A rich man may give 
more, but it must be in the same ratio — a multiple of nine, and no fractional quantity — and the 
reckoning is made by that ligure all the way through, as four nines of horscsj and four nines 
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of sheep, &c., or twelve nines of horses, and so on. A poor man may give only a nine of sheep 
but he cannot give less than that number. Similarly the presents given by tho father to the 
bride must be in the same number or its multiple of each kind, as nine frocks, nine mantles, 
nine carpets, &c., and the presents made by friends too must be in the same number, as nine 
pieces of silk, nine veils, nine caps, &c., &c. The origin of the selection of this particular 
number, called tocuZj is not known, but the custom is observed by all the Turk and Tartar tribes 
of Central Asia. 

The language of the Kirghiz is a dialect of the Turki spoken in Ktishghar, but they are 
mostly an illiterate peojile, though their Chiefs have hooks recording the history of the tribes, 
and others of poetry. They are fond of music, and there are many travelling minstrels and 
story tellers, called bacUj in the camps. The common Jiarnes of Kirglnz men are Sikkan, 
Siircinch^, Taylak, Cholpang, Musa, Atantay, Turda, S^dik, Khidir, Rdydin, Pokbasar, Yol)asar, 
Sultay, Sadir, Anizar, Tilaka, Khan, Tora, &c. . And of women, (laujika, Sarah, Sholpanay, 
Oriin, Oruzaghacha, 01 ja, Irancha, Arijan, Shachdn, Shakar, Toctaghacha, 'Ayim, Bakhtagh^- 
cha, Tolkun, Zacha, Munsaghacha, Burulush, &c. 

Pakhpululc of Mhtagli , — This division — the last and least of those of Kashghar — belongs 
to the district of Kokyar in the jurisdiction of Yarkand, and comprises the narrow gleus and 
dellles of tin; head waters of the Tiznaf and Zarafshan, or Yarkand river on the northern 
slopes of Miiztagh. It consists of two principal divisions, viz,, Khalistan which extends from 
Topa Dawan to Yaiigi Dawan and contains the upper course of the Tiznaf river, and Shan shii, 
with its sub-divisions of Apat Bnlong, M.4mok, and Molong Bulong, on tho up|)er course 
of ilie Yiirkand i*iver up to the glaciers of Toraghil which separate it from the Balti country to 
tho south. 

It is a very ])oor and inhospitable oouniry, very little known even to the people of Y.arkand, 
but remarkable as the retreat of a most interesting and purely Aryan pe()j)le who only rc'cjuirc 
to he put into coat and trowsers to pass, so far as outward appearance goes, for the fairest 
Englishman. 

On the return journey of the embassy, we marched through the length of Khalistiln, 
and had the opporiimity of meeting some of these pooj)le, and Ca])tain Chapman took a 
photograph of two of them who were employed in our camp. Their tall figures, fair skins, 
light eyes, and sandy whiskers and hair, con])lcd with their prouonnecMl Caucasian features, at 
once marked tliem as of an eut.irely different race to any of tlie many our journey had brought 
us in contact with. Unfortiiiiateiy, the temerity of these people liad carried their camps 
and families into the recesses of the glens and mountain hollows far out of tho line of our 
march, and we were eonse(juently deprived of the opportunity of learning much abouf. them 
by personal observation. 

By tlic people of Yarkand they are called Papu, hut to rnc they called themselves Pakhpd 
and their country Pakhpuhik — a Turki adjectival form signifying “ belonging to the Pjikhj)a^^ — 
and corresponding to the noun and adjective forms of Brifoti and BrUish respectively. They 
profess Islam — tlic H/da doctrine — and speak the Turki of Yarkand, but in a corrupt and not 
easily intelligible form even to natives of that city. They don it^tl having any other language 
of their own, and their undisguised fear led them to conceal all information regarding them- 
selves, though they were by no means so reticent in r(‘plying to questions regarding tlieir 
Kunjud neighbours on the south side of the mountain. The names of the eainj) grounds in 
their country arc all Turki, but those of the suhdivisons of the country itself, as will ho seen 
from the examples above given, are not so, though to what language they may he referred I 
have no means of ascertaining. 

The two Bulong, Mamok, Aghil, Khalistdn, &c., in their distinct etymology resemldo the 
unintelligible names of localities peculiar to the adjoining hill tnict designated by tho Turki 
appellation Sarigh Kul or T^shkorgh^n, such as W^oh^, Maryang, Kesarov, &c., and denote a 
separate ongin from the several different aria, ciMc, yaVy tdsh, eorghhiy iUU, mltUy &c., of the 
later Turk possessors, so common on the plain, and on the beaten tracks of their goings and 
comings. Yet they appear not to have anything in common, for those Pakhpuluk assured 
us that the languages of Kunjud, SSrigh Kul, and Wakhdn were unintelligible to them. 
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They are said to number altogether 2,000 houses, which at seven for each will give their 
total pojiiilation at 14,000 souls. They are a very poor people, and seldom quit the recesses of 
their hills. They have several little villages to which they retire for shelter in winter, but 
during summer they spread in small camps amongst the mountains with their small flocks of 
sheep and cattle, and in favouring spots grow crops of barley and wheat. Their arms are the 
matchlock and sword, and their clothing a course woollen material made from the fleece of 
their sheep. 

They seem to have been hunted by all their neighbours, and were at perpetual war with 
the Chinese. But under the strong rule of the Amir they enjoy, if not prosperity, at least 
peace and immunity from the slave hunting raids of their Kunjud enemies. Until six or 
eight years ago they were annually barrassed by robber bands from Kunjud who drove off 
their cattle and carried away their people as slaves for the markets of Bukhara and Yarkand. 
Their Chief village in Khalistan is said to be Chukchii, 200 houses, at two days' journey west 
from Chighligh cam}) ground on the Tizntif river at the foot of Topa Da wan. 

Pop^Uation , — From the data furnished in the preceding description the population of the 
Kdshghar State may be tabulated and summed thus : — 


Khutan 

... 18,500 houses 


, . . 120,500 souls. 

Yarkand 

... 32.(M;h) 



... 224,000 

it 

Yan^i llisHar 

Kim 



... 50,(XX) 

if 


... lOXMX) 

if 


... 112,(X")0 

it 

UbK Turlan 

... 2,(KH) 

it 


... 14,(X)0 

it 

Aksu... 

... 12,000 

it 


... 81, (KX) 

if 

Kudhi 

... tMHX) 



... 42, (MX) 

it 

Kiirla 

2,(HH) 



... 14, (XX) 

it 

Kar^ishahr 

HXMMj 



... 5(),0(M) 

it 

TurCaii 

... 18,(.KX) 

,, 


... 12().(XX) 

ti 

.hob ... 

... 10,(KX) 



7().(XK) 

it 

MarAlbAsln 

... 5.(KXJ 

it 


... 35.(XX) 

it 

Kul 

... 2.5(K1 

„ 


... 17,500 

a 

Kir^diiz 

... 

it 


... 21, (XX) 

tt 

I’akhpuluk 

2.(km:) 



... 14,0(X) 

it 

Total 

... llAtMMJ 

„ 


... 1,015,(KX) 

tt 


Such are the results of a careful emjuiry into the population of the several divisions of the 
country, and the numlicrs given are mostly those represented to be the revciiiuc reckonings of the 
Chinese rulers. My ])ers()nal observation, however, leads me to tlic belief that this one million 
and fifteen thousand is very considerably above the actual numbers which a proper census would 
disclose as the true po])ulation of the country in the possession of the Amir as defined in the 
preceding pages, and I have been enabled to form this estimate for the whole country from 
expcirieiice of its western divisions. 

Two circumstances cons})ire to mislead the mere traveller in his calculations. One is the 
sudden transition from a region of solitude and desolation to {mother of society and habitation ; 
and the other is the striking contrast between the desert wastes around {ind the flourishing 
settlements th;it sprc{ul far and wide between them. Thus the traveller approaching the country 
from the south has to cross a vast uninhabited region utterly devoid of trees and verdure ; and 
after ten or twelve days of such <lesolation he suddenly plunges into a flourishing settlement 
extending over as many miles along a river course, and thickly planted with trees in all its 
extent, llis first im])ression is one of dense popuhitioT) and plenty, but a closer investigation 
shows him that abundance of trees does not necessarily prove numbers of population ; and he 
discovers that the houses are widely sc{ittered either as single homestcMds or in clusters of two 
or three together ; and it ho counts them, he wdll find that within a radius of a couple of miles 
all round hardly fifty tenements visible, lie quits this settlement on his onward journey and, 
whichever way he goes, he traverses a wide waste of blank desert to the next which, may be, 
is a market town and entered on market day. lie here linds a closely packed and busy crowd 
blocking the streets with their numbers ; and extricating himself from their midst he goes his 
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way impressed by the density and activity of the population. But if he halt here, he Will find 
the illusion dispelled. The morrow instead of a stru^jg^ling^ and jostling* crowd will show him 
lonesome streets with long rows of silent forges, empty cook shops, deserted grocers' stalls, and 
the tenantless sheds of the shoe-maker, hatter, and draper ; and if he enquires, he will learn 
that the multitude of yesterday is dispersed far and w*de over this and the adjoining settlements 
till next week's market day brings them together again. 

I have no data on - which to base an approximate estimate of the area of land under cultiva- 
tion in each division ; but considering the limited water supply and the barren nature of the soil, 
and comparing the spreads of cultivation with those of other countries where the population is 
known, it does not appear to me that the soil is capable of feeding the alleged population in the 
western divisions of the country which I have seen, particularly if it is borne in mind that they 
are entirely self supporting and receive no extraneous supplies of breadstulfs and similar food. 
It is for these reasons that I am disposed to estimate the a(jtual normal population at a lower 
figure than that produced by the reckoning in the time of the Cliinese as above given ; and inde- 
pendent of the great diminution that is said to have occurred by the war losses and massacres 
attending the revolution that overthrew their rule, and transferred the possession of the 
country to other hands. 

Climate and aeamiH. — The preceding description of the natural and political divisions of 
the country will have prepared us for a diversity iu the character of its climate and seasons 
corresponding with the physical peculiarities of the several divisions themselves. And though 
I can only speak from i)ersonal knowledge of what prevails in the western districts, there are 
some 8|»ecial characteristics which by common consent are applicable to the whole region. 
These 1 may here brielly notice before proceeding to detail the meteorological observations 
recorded during our stay in the country. 

The chief and most notable peculiarities in the climate of K^lshgharia are the extreme 
dryness of its atmosphere at all times, the trilling amount of its rain fall, and the more or less 
dense ha%e which nearly always obscures tl\e air; the periodical winds which sweep its surface, 
the intensity of the sun's rays, and, finally, the very great range of temperature between 
summer and winter. 

The first is the result of the vast expanse of arid sandy desert which forms so large a 
portion of not only this region itself but of the Central Asian Continent both on its east and 
on its west, and is intensified by the secoftd ; for what rain does fall is caught by the mountain 
ranges bounding the country on three sides (and even then mostly in the form of snow), and 
rarely reaches the plain country iu any appreciable quantity; whilst the third would seem 
to be the effect of both the other causes combined; the impalpable dust of the desert, 
unweighted by a trace of moisture, lloating up into an atmosphere equally void of its 
presence and there obscuring its transparency till the general haze be dissolved, not by 
wind alone, for that only intensifies it, but by moisture either in the form of cloud or rain 
or snow. These atmospheric peculiarities characterize the climate of K^shghar in greater 
or less development and with more or less persistence in all its extent and during all seasons. 

The remaining three characf eristic peculiarities of the climate are more of a seasonal 
nature, and prevail in their proper periods with greater or less intensity according to the deter- 
mining influences of locality. The winds on the plain blow only in the spring and autumn 
months, and then persistently, with diurnal lulls only, from the north or north-west as a rule; 
and for the rest of the year the atmosphere may be considered as still. For though whirlwinds 
and eddies do circle over the desert wastes during the spring and summer months as they do 
over the plains in India, the spheres of action of the several currents are very limited and rarely 
produce any extensive or general disturbance of the atmosphere beyond their own little isolated 
tracts. In the eastern borders of the desert and on Gobi itself, howevej^ these whirlwinds are 
described as assuming vast proportions and raging over wide tracts with overwhelming 
violence ; but they are not known in this form in the western portions of the plain. 

As on the pla^ so on the mountains, the spring, and autumn months are those in which* 
regular winds do prevail. Aocordipg to native reports those on Alat^gh are mostly 

^ I • 
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from the north or north-west; those on the P^mir steppes arc mostly from the west; and those 
on the Karakoram and Kuenluii are mostly from the south and south-east. These may be taken 
as the main directions whence the winds blow in each region respectively, but their currents 
must be diverted by every obstructing ]jidge and conducting defile. ^Ihis is well exemplified 
on the passes of the Karakoram and Tibet range, and at each camp ground may be seen stone 
walls, raised as a protection to the traveller from the keen blasts of the prevailing winds ; but 
in no two of them will they be found in the same general direction, except on the wide table- 
lands ; and there the general turn of the curved walls to the north and west corroborates the 
popular report as to the prevalence of v inds from the opposite directions. 

The general absence of wind in the summer and winter seasons on the plain is a condition 
favourable to the country as a habitable region. For otherwise the perpetual clouds of dust 
and sand in the one season would materially interfere with the operations of agriculture and 
the daily pursuits of life; whilst tlic intensified cold in the other would prove inimical to all 
forms of life under the existing circumstances. 

The intensity of the sun's rays on the plains of Kashgliar is a notable feature of its climate 
and a phenomenon that requires explanation, because its clTc'cts upon the sensibility of man 
are out of all proportion more perceptible than on that of mercury. The highest temperature 
recorded during our stay in the country from 1st November to 24th May was 140°F. by a 
maximum thermometer placed in the direct rays of the sun, yet the exhaustion produced in 
man by exposure to a sun which indicated considerably less than that degree by the thermome- 
ter, I observed was much greater than anything I had ever noticed in India. None of our 
camp followers could walk a march evcni in an early sun, and our cattle exhibited more distress 
than is usual in India. The natives of the country, too, are equally prone to its clTccts, and 
cannot endure toil in the sun. It was a subject of common remark amongst us that in all our 
marches we rarely met a traveller on foot and rarer still, if ever, saw one carrying a load. 
Everybody in the country ibles, either on horse, camel, ox, or ass, or he travels by eart^ Judg- 
ing from my personal experience I am disposed to attribute this inordinate acition of 
a by no means tro])ieal sun to the combined effects of a very dry atmosphere and rofraetion 
of caloric with blinding glare from an arid soil of salines and sand. 

Not less notable than tliis action of the sun's rays is the wide range of the atmospheric 
temperature in the circle of the seasons. July is said to he the liottest month of the year by 
the natives. I have no dutca whereby to judge of *its temperature. From the observations 
recorded by Dr. Geo. Henderson, during his visit to Yarkand with Mr. Forsyth in 1870, the 
temperature of the air on the plain country towards the close of August may ho taken at 79®F. 
In May, according to my own observations, the maximum temj)craturc in the shade was 
recorded at 07^'F. on the 10th of the month at Yakshamba llazar, two marches to the south 
of Yarkand city. The minimum temperature of the air was recorded at 20° F. below zero on 
the 10th February at Tigarmiti near the Sugliun valley at the foot of the mountains north of 
Artosh. 

These may be taken as the extremes of heat and cold in the course of the year, 
but are no criterion for the diurnal alternations, which as a‘ rule are very ecpiable ; whilst at 
the same time the transition from one season to the next is a gradual procesjj, singularly free 
from the sudd(‘n and great variations of temperature that characterise the climate of some 
parts of the Punjab. This will be seen by au examination of the meteorological records 
appended to this report. 

The seasons in the plain country are distinguishable into four of equal duration, but in the 
mountain regions there arc only two seasons — a summer and a winter — for the spring, summer, 
and autumn in those elevated tracts run rapidly together, and may be considered as lasting 
only from the begi^iing of J une to the end of September. The other eight months are 
winbn-, of greater or less rigour according to altitude, during, which frosts prevail and vegetation 
is dormant. 

0 The winter or cM extends over the months of December, January, and February. It is a 
cold, still season, with a more or less constantly overcast sky, , and an atmosphere rarely disturbed 
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by winds ; whilst the humidity of the air, notwithstanding the continued frosts, is greater than 
at any other period of the year, as will be seen by the meteorological records above referred 
to. The climatic elements of this season are represented in the following abridged table of 
meteorological observations recorded at Kdshghar ; — , 

Decemher. 

+6(fF. 

- 3° 

27 

2 W., 2 B. 

0 


Thermometer, Maximum 
„ Minimum 
Days of cloud 
„ wuud 


snow 


January, 

■f40P 

- 

29 

1 N., 1 E. 
0 


Fthrimry. 

+ 49 ° 

- 5° 

28 

3 N. E., 2 N. 
3 


These observations were taken in a small court-yard in which were two occupied hhargah 
tents, and about which were our dwellings and stables. Tlio temperatiire on the open plain 
outside was considerably less than the minima above recorded, and on the 19 th February a 
temperature of below zero was observed at Tigarmiti north of Artosh by Captain H. Trotter 
of the Hoyal Engineers. 

The spring or aria-yaz gradually emerges from winter and towards its close suddenly lapses 
into summer. It extends over March, April, and May, and is characterised by greater atmos- 
pheric changes than either of the other seasons. March is a frosty, cloud-cast month with 
occasional ch^ar days towards its close. Vegetation shows no signs of ac+ivity till the middle 
of this month, when the willow l)y several days precedence begins to unfold its leaf buds, and 
wave in the breezes which, now dispel the clouds of winter, and make way for the haze which 
gradually, during the next month, takes possession of the air, and by the end of the season 
completely obscures the hills and distant prospect around. The climate of this season in the 
western portion of the plain is rei)rcsented in the annexed table of recorded observations • 



March, 

April, 

May. 

Tliennoinctor, Maxiiuum ... 

... 79° ; 

88° 

95° 

„ Minimum 

... 16° 

31° 

-10” 

„ Sun’s rays ... 

... 122° 

140° 

136° 

Days of cloud ... 

... 20 

26 Hazo. 

21 Haze. 


Viiul ... ... ... 20 N.W., 68 .B. 22i\. W..28. W. KiJV. W.,6S.Jb;. 

„ ruin and snow ... . . . 3 S., 2 R. 0 0 

The summer or yaz extends over the months of June, July, and August. I have no data 
for the illustration of the characters of this season. It is the period in which agricultural 
operations are matured, and is described as hot and sultry even in the settlements, where the 
abundant growth of trees and numerous running streams, by their grateful shade and refresh- 
inc>’ moisture, considerably mitigate its scorching heats, which arc only exporicneod in their 
intensity by the traveller across the arid deserts around. Whirlwinds and circular currents now 
and a<^ain career across the. plain in fitful eddies, but there are no rain storms, though dust or 
sand Sorms with thunder and electric disturbance do occasionally occur. '^I'hcy cknir the atmos- 
phere, and are succeeded by a brief lull, and occasionally by a slight rain shower, before the sun 
resumes its power, much as in Northern India. 

The autumn or Hz like the winter is a more or less still season ushered in with north- 
western breezes which disperse the summer haze, and correct the aridity ot its air by the 
diffusion of cloud moi8tui»f&>, till gradually the sky becomes overcust as m wmtei\ It is reckoned 
the most healthy season Sf the year and that in which the sky is most uniformly blue and clear, 
though the diurnal range of temperature is very considerable. I rests set in early and the 
latter half of the season is little distinguishable from winter. It comprises the months ol bqv 
tember, October, and November. The meteorology of the last month is the only one tor vyhich 
I have recorded observations on the plain country, and they may be thus abridged i-Novomher. 
Thermometer, Maximum 58^ Minimum 13". Days of cloud, 16; of wind, 3 N. W., and of 
rain, 0. . 
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The observations above recorded, it should be borne in mind, were made in the midst of 
habitation and population, and the indications of temperature have no doubt been considerably 
affected by the influence of surrounding conditions. Thus the recorded heat of summer, in the 
thickly planted and freely watered settlements, may be fairly presumed to be less than it is in 
reality on the bare, arid, sandy wastes around. And similarly the degrees of frost recorded 
in the former situations may bo considered to be considerably less than what prevails on the 
open plains and desert tracts outside. 

The long duration and intensity of the season of frost is indicated by the furs developed 
by the wild animals, and in a lesser degree by the domestic, as well as by the ordinary clothing 
01 the inhabitants. This subject will be noticed hereafter, but it may be here stated that all 
the wild animals during winter are protected by a soft warm coat of woolly down growing next 
the skin at the roots of the coarser fur, and that man during the same seasons envelopes 
his body in thick felts^ or silks, or furs. 

Saluhfiiy .' — The influence of climate upon the health of |(ie inhabitants is in all countries 
altered and varied in a greater or less degree by the operations of a multitude of diverse 
agencies associated with the conditions and employments of the people ; and, consequently, 
without long continued and careful study of all the circumstances of each particular case it is 
impossible to say what is solely the result of climatic agency and what the result of mode of 
life ; or where one begins and the other ends, or how the one cause re-acts upon the other, and 
to what exent the results are attributable to each, or either, or both, combined with some local 
peculiarity of soil, or water, or air. 

During our stay in the country we had many opportunities of judging of the prevalent 
diseases amongst the people, and these were extended by the establishment of a charitable 
dispensary in connection with the Embassy. Subjoined is a classified list of the numbers 
of each disease treattHi in the dispensary. It speaks for itself, and needs no special analysis in 
this place, beyond a few general remarks on its more characteristic indications, as exj)onents of 
. the health state in western Kishghar during its most rigorous season of cold — a seasl>n which 
with the preceeding months of autumn is considered the most healthy portion of the year. 

The rarity of febrile diseases is very notable, and so far as I could ascertain the people of 
Kashgliar (my remarks duly apply to the western districts) enjoy an uncommon immunity 
from this class of diseases. The eruptive fevers of childhood are certainly known, hut rarely 
prevail as epidemics, and small-pox is deprived of much of its destructive violence, owing to the 
free exposure to air and the isolation of the sick. The people have a greater dread of this 
disease than any other, and on its appearance amongst them immediately vacate the house or 
camp, leaving the afflicted with a single attendant, and do not return till forty days have • 
elapsed. Malarious fevers it would appear are hardly known, though a form of typhoid or ; 
enteric fever is said to prevail in the early spring and winter seasons. Cholera is unknown in 
the country, but a fatal epidemic, which by some is described as that disease, and by others as | V 
a malignant form of typhoid, is said to have visited Khutan in 1 8 7!i as an importation from 
Kashmir. It did not spread beyond the city, and since its cessation has not again re-appeared, v. 
The scattered tenements of a settlement are usually so isolated by a surrounding of fields and'; 
orchards and plantations that the spread of infectious diseases from one to the other is reduced; 

to a minimum, whilst the separation of each settlement from the next by an intervening strip- 

of arid desert secures it an almost complete immunity from invasion by disease from its neighbour. ’ 

The frequency of diseases of the eye, and particularly of the internal humours, is very 
remarkable, and is mostly attributable to the combined effects of climate and soil. The extreme 
dryness of the atmosphere, which in April shows a difference of ,26 degrees between the indica^ 
tions of the wet and dry bulbs of the hygrometer, coupled with the intense glare of the sun 
from a white sandy saline soil, and the particles of dust constantly set afloat in the air, 

must be a prolific source of discomfort, and a severe trial of the powers of so delicate an organ. 

• 

Another sot of diseases whose origin is due to effects of climate are those of the respiratory 
%stem, and the frequency of their prevalence in a chronic form is a fair index of the severity of the 
winter season. With this category too may be included the muscular forms of rheumatism. 
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More notable than any of the above, as much on account of its extraordinary prevalence 
as on account of its limitation to certain localities is the disease called g'oitro or broiichocele. 
It is met with in all the country from Kiishghar to Khutan, but attains its maximum of 
frequency and development at Yarkand itself. Ilere it is the exception to escape this liideous 
deformity and most inconvenient disease. It is seen in all forms and stajjes of growth, and 
ill all classes and ages from the teething infant to the toothless grey beard, and does not appear 
materially to shorten life. In examining promiscuous groups of tlie people about our 
Residency and in attendance at the dispensary, I, on different occasions counted 7 out of 10, 11 
out of 18, 5 out of 7, 8 out of 12, 9 out of 15, and on one occasion an entire group of 7 

goitrous subjects. Tlicir numbers in the bazar crowds is surprising and the enormous develop- 

ment and deformity in some cases are as astonishing as they are repulsive. I did not see a single 
case of cretinism, though I was told that idiotcy was not uncommon among’st childrmi in whom 
the disease attained a rapid development. The people call goitre biicdo or fnhjhdc and attribute 
it to the water they drink. Tlie city, where the disease is far more common than in the rural 
districts or hills, is supplied with water by (ianals from the Zarafshan or Yarkand River, which 

takes its rise, and in its upper course flows, amongst mountains of micaceous schist and slate shales. 

On the plain, too, it Hows over a sandy soil largely mixed with mica, as do the canals drawn from 
it. Those last are conducted into the city and there from time to time replenish a number of 
uncovered tanks or ri'st'rvoirs sunk in the loose soil of the ground for the supply of the citizens. 
Their water is more or loss stagnant and full of confervo:*, and all sorts of im])uritics derived 
from the liordering roadways. Some of the peoph) more than usually affected by this disease 
appli(‘d at the dispensary for rcHief, hut the great majority hardly considered it a disease, and 
none but children in wlnmi the growth was incipient were treated with any hope of benefit. 

Another class of diseases, owing tlicir origin to the habits of the people, as distinct from 
the t'ffects of climate, deserves a brief notice*, iiiasmucli as they afford a jiretty correct idea of 
the state of morals, domesfie habits and vicious practices amongst the people. Venereal affec- 
tions thungli not uiicomiuoii arc still far less freipient than the known lax morality and pro- 
misenons' intercourse of the sexes would l(.‘ad one to expect, unless indeed such cases liavc not 
so freely shown as others free from any stigma of reproach have done. But siuh as were seen 
included some of the most reprdsivo and destructive forms of secondary syphilis, aggravated 
apparently by abuse of mercurial remedies. 

The frequeney of skin diseases may he recognized as an exponent of the dirty habits of, 
the people, and their little habitude to ablution. But the last of the more prevalent afflictions 
we need here notice is the dysjiepsia produced by the abuse of opium and Indian hemp. Amongst 
the city people cv(.*rywh(n’e it is met in a v(‘ry aggravated form too Frequently, and marks very 
surely the destructive effects of those poisons. Tlie haggard, hungry, dolorous and discon- 
tented looks of th(*se wretched victims of their passion tell but too truly t,hc loss of all pleasure 
in life to them, and siioak for the uecessity of their continuaueo iu the vice to eke out to its 
bitter end the short span of aimless existence left for them. 


Record of sieJi, oul-door and in-door patients, ireated at the Dispensary/ of the KiUhghar Emhassy 
from the November 1878, at Sdnjn, to the %‘Uh May 1871, at Kokyar, 


General diseases. 


Agues ... 

20 

Iiilluenza 

16 

Mumps 

13 

Erysipelas .i. 

6 

Klieumatism 

83 

Lumbago 

23 

Gout 

7 

Syidhlis, Primary ... 

16 

„ Secondary... 

68 

Scrofula 

16 

Phthisis, Pulmonary 

6 

Ihumoptysis 

... 5 

Scurvy 

5 

Anoemia 

13 

Anasarca 

7 


Local dUeatits. 


Nervous system. 

Paraplegia ... ... P 

Kpilepay ... ... 3 

Neuralgia ... ... 8P 

Mania ... ... 6 

Deineiilia ... ... 8 

Hysteria ... ... 9 

123 

Diseases of the Rye. 

Conjunctivitis ... ... 321 

Pterygium ... ... 13 

Ulcer of cornea ... ... 6 

Albugo ... ... 16 


m 
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Disease of the Eye. — (concluded.) 


Onyx ... ... 2 

Iritis ... ... 5 

Caturact ... ... ^3 

Amaurosis ... ... H 

Glaucoma ... ... 5 

Eutropium ... ... H 

Eciro|)lum ... ... 1 

Triirhiasis ... ... 7 

Hordeolum ... ... 13 

Staphyloma ... ... 3 

Cancer ... ... 5 

Melanosis ... ... 3 

454 

Diseases of the Ear. 

Absces.s of Ext. Meatus ... 2 

Inflammation „ ... 37 

Pi‘rf orated 7’ympamim ... 16 

Obstruction by wax ... 5 

60 

Diseases of the Nose. 

Lupus ... ... ... 4 

Ozteiia ... ... ... 2 

Pol vims ... ... 26 

32 


Diseases of the Heart. 

Palpitation 

6 

Diseases of Thyroid (Hands, 

iloitre or bronchocele 

168 

Exopthalmic broncbocclo 

11 

Pulsatiug broucliocelo 

8 

Respira lory s ystem. * 

Group ... 

10 

Bronchitis 

328 

Asthma 

103 

Pneumonia 

2 

Pleurisy 

32 


475 


Digest I re system. 


Thrush or A[)tha . . . 

13 

Kanula 

2 

Decay ed tooth 

86 

ll<daxt‘d Tonsils 

... 105 

Knlarj'cd „ 

5 

Elongated Uvula ... 

3 

Dyspepsia 

... 378 

Gastrodynia 

21 

Pyrosis 

18 

Dysentery 

33 

Diarrheua 

5 

Colic 

28 

Hernia, In|?uinal ... 

17 

Hfemorrhoids 

63 

Prolapsus Ani 

12 

Condyloma Ani 

14 

Fistula Ani 

3 

Hepatitis 

6 

Jaundice 

2 

Splenitis 

7 

Ascites 

5 


826 


Urinary system. 

Calculus Vesica; 

6 

Oonorrhma 

58 

Strictura urethroc ... 

3 

Generative system. 

Hydrocele 

2 

Orchitis 

9 

Sp4*rmatorrlia;a 

37 

Ovarian dropsy 

3 

12 

Amenorrlima 

Diseases of Bones. 

Periostitis 

13 

Necrosis 

6 

Synovitis 

4 

Cutaneous system.. 

Pityriasis capitis 

25 

Psoriasis 

7 

Herpes 

11 

Eczema 

15 

Acne 

6 

Fro.sthito 

11 

Boil 

9 

Carhnncle 

3 

Ulcer 

20t) 

Whitlow 

13 

Ringworm 

5 

Itch or scabies 

173 

Fatty tumor 

4 

Fibrous „ 

2 

Sebaceous „ 

11 

Debility, general. 

From o])iuTn smokinj^ 

19 

„ Indian hemp smoking 

25 

Intestinal worms. 

Ascarides 

5 

Tape-worm 

7 

Injuries. 

Fracture of skull ... 

1 

„ „ liumerus 

2 

„ „ patella 

1 

„ „ t ibia and fibula 

2 

Dislocation of shoulder 

2 

„ „ elbow 

1 

„ „ wrist 

1 

Incised wound 

6 

Gunshot wound 

3 

Surgical operations. 

Entropium, excision 

2 

Cataract, extraction 

9 

Cancer, excision 

3 

Polypus Nasi, extraction 

5 

Enlarged tonsils, excision 

2 

Dislocation shoulder, reduction ... 

1 

Tumors, excision ... 

3 
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Surgical operatims, — (concluded,) 


Bullet, oxoision ... ... 1 

Calculus vesica*, lithotomy ... 3 

Teeth, extnicition ... ... 3<1) 

Ulcer sinus, incision ... 8 

71 


Congenital deformity. 

Harelip ... ... 6 

llypospa«lia of urethra and fis- 
sure of scrotum ... ... 1 

6 


The above table shows the numbers of sick of each disease who applied for medical aid at 
the Embassy Dispensary from the day of entering^ the settled country at Sanjii, and during our 
stay at Yarkand, Yangi llissar, and Kdshghar, up to our arrival at Kokyc^r, and departure 
tlieuee for India. Whilst it testifies to the eagerness with wliich liluropeau medical aid is sought 
l)y the people of Kashghar, it may also be taken Jis a fair exponent of the diseases from which 
they suffer. 

Natural productmu, — These may be very briefly noticed here *undcr the heads of Animal, 
Vegetal )lc, and Mineral. 

Animal. — Kashgharia, in its wide expanse of desert plain, and its long ranges of elevated 
mouiitaiii plateaux, is the native homo of the primaeval parent stocks of some of man^s most 
useful domestic animals on the Asiatic Continent. Here are found on the soft saline deserts, 
where no other foot can tread, the double-humped wild camel of Tartary, tbe ydwaluga of the 
nativiis. It is described as a small animal but little larger than a horse, and with neat slim 
l)uilt limbs : particulars in which it differs little from its domestic congener here. I was sur- 
prised at the diminutive size, and clean formed limbs of many of the camels we saw in the 
Kirghiz camps (so different from the tall ungainly brutes one is familiar with in India), and noticed 
that their cry is as different as their form from that of the Indian variety of the species. 
The wild animal, according* to the concurrent testimony of independent witnesses and autho- 
rities, is hunted in the vicinity of Lob and Turfan for the sake of its wool. 

The wild liorsc or culm breeds in the holIo\vs of the sandy ridges bordering the desert, 
and in tlic vallt*ys of the gr(;at mountain ranges bounding it; and in the latter situations not 
unfre(|ucntly shares the pasture with the Kirghiz herds of its domesticated kindred species. 

The wild ox or ciHds (bos grunniens) is only found at the highest elevations under the 
snow line, and is a huge animal with long shaggy hair. The domestic animal in the possession 
of the Kirghiz of Muzbigh and Sarigli Kul is a much smaller brute, and nearly as vicious 
and intractable as his untamed brother. The hybrid between the wild male and the domestic 
cow, however, is a highly valued, most useful, and productive creature with all the virtues of 
the domestic breed iini)rovcd l)y the stamina of the wild blood. The wild ciUds is occasionally 
hunted, but with great caution owing to its ferocity and courage when brought to bay. 

The Ovis Ammon or rdos is said only to be found on the Tibet border about the 
Taghdumbash and Muztagh, and the Ovis Poli or ghulja on all the V^mir steppes .and the 
plateaux of Alatagh. Sarigh Kul seems to be the limit between them, the one not going- 
further north, and the other not coming further south. But the ll)cx or tak/iu has no such 
limitation, and is found on AL4tagh to the north as on the Haiti mountains to the south. 

The stag’ or hughil male, and viardl female, haunts the forest borders along the river courses 
on the mid plain, and is hunted for its antlers, which arc an article of commerce with China. 
The deer or antelope, called kly'ih, herds in the lower valleys and on the sand hills bordering 
the desert; in the former localities it often gets mixed up with the Hocks of the Kirghiz 
shepherds.' There is another antelope, called jtrdnj which is only found on the higher plateaux 
of the Kariikoram and Al^y, and is usually seen in couples or singly. It is probably the Lyre 
horned antelope of Tibet. 

The hare, called tdoshcdn by K^shgharis and citydn by Andijanis, is common in the 
brushwood of the lower valleys, and in the pasture wastes bordering the settlements on the plain. 

The other wild animals arc the WgGx^yolbdrs, the panther =/// the \y\\'!^^sulesun, 
the wolf the fox=/w7^^^^^ similar animal called Sarigh Cuyurugh or ‘'yellow-tail.'" 

These are with the wild f\^-=^tonguz all found on the plain country, and, excepting the first, 
ill winter all develop a thick coat of fur; for the sake of which, excepting the last, they are 
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Jiunted. We saw some specimens of the wild pig^ in the thickets on the Pjzabad Eiver, beyond 
Kol Taylak near Artosli, in the month of February, and found they were coated with a thick 
layer of soft crispy wool under the long bristles of their ordinary covering. Besides the 
above, in the hills are found the bear=fl/-/X’, and the mnximi^sughur. 

Amongst birds^ tliosc deserving mention either on account of their utility or frequency, 
are the following, viz.j the ^Wtxxi^coddy in Lob, the goose the Brahmani duck of India, 
called anget, and wild duck=?)l?7/rt^*, in vast numbers and variety on the pools and marshes in 
all parts of tlic country. These, with the crane, heron, peewit, snippets of sorts, and other 
water birds, all breed here in the summer, and mostly go across the mountains to India on the 
approach of winter. On our passage across tlie Karakoram range in October we found several 
stragglers of these birds frozen to death in the migration ; and at Aktagh our lamented comrade, 
the late Dr. F. Stoliczka, rescued a l)enumbcd landrail from immolating itself in our camp 
fire into which it was struggling its way from the cold shelter of a neighbouring rock, and 
preserv(‘d it instead to adorn the slielves of the Calcutta Museum. At this place, too, I 
j)icked u]) a frozen snipe whose eyes stared from their sockets like bright round pearls — by 
the congelation of their humours. 

Tlic liooded evow^dlacarg/za, the Yook=icardedrg/ia, the jackdaw the magpie = 
saghizgkihiy the starling me//, the de\e—iKihMak^ tin* blue pigeon = the 

horned owl=,y^^;^/4//*, the swallow = the sparrow together with the* 

blackl)ird, thrush, lark, rolnn, wren, and a variety of wagtails and liuclies are common about 
the sidtlements, as are their enemies the kcstral, harrier, and sparrow hawk. 

In the mountains are found the raven = and the chough, the black eagle = 

cdracofihy and the golden eagle = /> dry //4^. This last is taken from the nest, and trained, for 
purposes of hunting, to strike the stag, deer, ])ig, and wolf, and even tliC bear. Several 
varieties of the hawk s])eeies are traj^ped and trained for sport; their native names arc 
(‘<irtdnighai/ — i'L\\eid\\ (peregrine), lacltiny shuncary tnri(mtiy tnlaky italgliHy and others. 

Other eharaet(‘ristic birds of the country are the pheasant = e/ry partridge (fran- 
colin) :=/777//*, i\w[u\z=:ho(hi((y po(l()ees=ewy//, utghazaCy snow pheasaiU.= //d;r, and tluj florican 
bustard or obarah = /////// /A/ r/vz ; but of tliis last we saw no specimens. The buzzard is common 
about the settlennmts, but I saw no vulture in all the country. 

The ihunostie animals an* the o\, horse, sheep, and goat, the ass, the dog, the eat, and the 
rabbit; fowls, ducks, and pigeons arc also kept; and the eaniel, grunting ox or and the 
hybrid cow are found mostly amongst the Kirghiz and Kalmak, and in the southern settlements 
of the count ry, where only the mule is abundant ; whilst the dog and the cat are man’s com- 
panions every where. 

OxiMi are not very plcmtiful, and judging from tlic droves wo saw, the breed is of inferior 
size and ])roductive (jiiality ; probably the consecpicneos of a long winter confinement, and 
seanty pasture at all times. The best inileli kine are said to yield from six to nine quarts of 
milk daily. In tlie agricultural districts bullocks are used in the plough and as beasts of 
burthen. And everywhere they sup[)ly the butcher’s stall with very fair beef. 

Tlie horse is raised in great numbers all over the country, and is of a breed peculiar to 
the country, though very much resembling tlie ydhu of Afghanistan. Its chief points are 
short or medium height, round barrel and deep chest, with full quarters and thick limbs. It 
is inured to carry heavy loads at a peculiar jog amble of about five miles an hour, and is said 
to he very enduring if not urged beyond its natural pace. This is the common animal in the 
possession of nearly every family in the country. It is called topichde or roadster,” in dis- 
tim;tion to the arginmdc or “ thorough bred,” which is either of Andijan or Turkman breed, 
and is only vised liy thi^ wealthy or by the Chiefs. Gencrically all horses are called dty hut they have 
distinguishing names according to colour; thus the white horse is called Wj, the chestnut 
the bay c/fildn, the roan clwhiVy the dun jardy the piebald dla, the brown kok, the grey culy and the 
iron grey mrdhoz. The idnik or ‘^chestnut” is supposed io be the most common and hardy of 
all. The horse is here used iu the plough and in harness as freely as under the saddle and 
pack, and horscllesh is an article of daily consumption amongst all classes. Mules are not 
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often met with except in the Khutan division, where, it is said, tliey are numerous. Asses of 
a diminutive breed abound everywhere, and in the cities%ro found in surprising- numbers, and 
perform the work which elsewhere is done by porters. The sheep is raised here in immense 
numbers, and is of a very superior breed, both as regards flesli and Heecc. It is of the (Jumha 
or ^Mat-tailed variety, and is a large animal, standing higher and longer than its English 
fellow. It is pastured with the goat in large flocks in the valleys all along the foot of the hills, 
and in winter both throw up a thick coat of soft downy wool under the longer ll'cee and hair 
respectively. This fine wool is woven by the Kirghiz into a variety of warm fal)ri(!s for home 
woar, and much of it is ex))orted to Kashmir for the use of tluj shawl weavers there. The 
dog is found here umh.-r a variety of forms. There is fbe sheep dog and watch dog of the 
Kirghiz — a wolfish, savage animal, and a very eflicient protector against surprise by man or 
beast. The pariah, as in other cities of the Kast, has his home in the stre(ds ; by day he hangs 
about the butchers^ stalls, and at night reposes on the duugheaps \ and such of them as have 
owinu-s, testify their acknowledgments of favours conferred by howling dismally all night 
from the housetops. The spaniel and terrier and curs of sorts, strangely like their brethren about 
any European harraek in India, now and again attract attention like strangers on the scume. 

The camel, with the horse and sheep, constituk'S the wealth of the Kirghiz. They are 
not so numerous us one might be led to imagine, })artly owing to the mo4-e general use of the 
horse as the transporter of merehandise, and partly to tlu^ fact of their being only reared l)y 
the Kirghiz ami Kalm;ik. They are all of the douhle-hnmped variety, and some of them are very 
handsome ereatures grandly arrayed in bushy shags of dee]) soft wool, who step a j)roud lei- 
surely paeii fully conscious of the imposing dignity of their form and hearing. 

The grunting ox and tlu' hybrid eattle are mostly, if not altogether, limited to the south- 
ern ])orders of the country, and llourish best in the lower valleys of the Miiztagh and Kara- 
koram ranges. We saw none of them on the plain beyond Sanjvi. They are common in 
Sarigh Kul and Wakhan and with the Kirghiz of King Kill and Ch.^chlklik. Finally in the 
lime of the Chinese, there was the domestic pig, hut with the reigu of Islam, ho has disap- 
[learod from the scene entirely. 

llt*garding the fishes of Kiishghar .1 have little informatioji. Most of the lessor streams, 
and all the main rivers are stocked with dilTerent kinds. In Lob fish form tlie main diet of 
the ])eoplc, ami to a liinlk'd (!xteut ibis form of food is eonsmm-d in the ])rincipal cities. Ilut 
there are no lisheries for a regular supply of fish to the market. Some were oia-asionally 
brought for our table, ami tliey w(‘re of two diJTercnt species. One of which was the barbel, 
weighing uj) to eighteen or twenty pouuds or more. 

Tiie following extracts from Barnes servo to preface a few short notes on the different 
kinds of lioises met with in Eastern Turkestan : — 

Horses , — Humes j Volume ill. j Chapter IV . — ‘'The horse attains a nohle perfeelion in 
Turkestan ami the eouiitries north of Hindu Koosh. The climate is lavoralile to its constitu- 
tion, and the inhuhitauts exhibit tlie most jialient solicitude in its breeding and food ; so that 
its best cpialities arc develo])ed. The Toorkuian horse is a large and hony animal, more 
remarkable for strength and bottom than symmetry and beauty. Its crest is nobly erect, but 
the Icnglli of body detracts from its apjicarance in the eye of a European ; nor is its bead so 
small, or its coat so sleek as the brood of Arabia. This want of ornament is anijily compensated 
by its more substantial virtues, and its utility is its beauty. 

***** 

“The peculiar manner in which aToorkman rears his horse arrests attention, and will per- 
haps account for its stamina and superiority ; since edueation, whether ol the beast or the 
man, leaves the most permanent impression. The diet is ol the simjilest kind and entirely free 
from the spices and sugars, tlie 32 and 4'2 mussalahs (condiments) ol tlie Indians. ^ (irass is 
given at stated pi'riods of the Ibrenoon, evening, and midnight; and after feeding on it for an 
hour, the hoise is reined up and never permitted to nibble and eat as in Europe. Dry food is 
preferred at all times, and if green barley and jerwarree are given in its stead, tlie animal then 
receives no grain. At other times a horse has from 8 to Olbs of barley once a day. Clover 


n 
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and ariificial ffrasscs arc cultivated in Bukhara and on the banks of the Oxus ; and, when 
procurable, always used in a dry state# The stalk of the jerwarree, wbicli is as thick as a 
walking^ stick, and contains much saccharine juice, is a more lavorite food. The lonj^ intervals 
between the times of baitinjy inures those horses to great privations; the supply of water 
allowed is also most scanty. Before a Toorkman undertakes a foray or chupao, he trains, or, 
to use his own words, cools his horse, with as much ])atienceand care as the most experienced 
jockey of the turf, and the animal is sweated down witli a nicety which is perhaps unknown to 
these characters. After long abstinence from food, thc’iiorse is smartly exercised and then led 
to water. If he drinks fretdy, it is a sign that his fat has not been sufficiently brought down, 
and he is starved and galloped about till he gives this required ami indispensable proof. A 
Toorkman waters his horse when heated, and then scampers about with speed to mix the water 
and raiso it to the temperature of the animals body. Under this treatment the flesh of their 
horses becomes lirrn, and their bottom is incredible; I have Inul authentic accounts of their 
performing a journey of (100 miles in seven and even six days. Speed is at all times looked on 
as an inferior quality to bottom. 

* * * * 

The breed of Uie Toorkman horse is of the purest kind ; when the animal i.s overheated, 
(W has pcrforim'd great work, nat ure hursts a vein for it in the neck, which I did not credit till 
I had become an eye-witness of the fact. 

‘‘ The Toorkmans cut tlnur horses, as it. is a popular belief among them that they are then 
more on the alert and umh'rgo more fatigue limn stallions. Tiie Toorkmans helievc their 
horses to he exceedingly nici; in htarino', and will often trust to their steeds for the alarm of 
an approaching enemy, I was partimilarly struck with the rine crests of the Toorkman horses ; 
and I heard, though 1 could not autlu iiticate its truth by ol)servation, that tlicy^ are often con- 
lined in a stable with no other aperture* than a window in the roof which teaches the animal to 
look up, and improvuts his carriage. The contrivance* st ems lilted for such an end. The liner 
horses of tlio Toorkmans are seldom sold, fur their owners may be truly said to have as much 
regard for them as their children. It must not, however, bo* imagined that all tlte horses of 
Toorkostan are equally renowned, for as most persons beyond the Oxus have a mount of some 
kind, a great portion of them are very inferior animals. 

^^Tn Bukhara there arc many Kazzak horses, a sturdy and little animal, with a shaggy 
coat and very long mane and tail, mucli and deservedly admired. They are brought from 
the deserts hctwoeii Bokhara and Ilussia.^^ 

The Toorkman horse, as dcscri’Dcd by lliirues, may 1)0 considered a great rarity throughout 
the Kas'nghar territory. There are regular importations of horses from Andijan and Badukshan; 
these arc of two distinct kinds, the Andijanee horse having, in comparison with the Ihidiikslianee 
one, the more rounded lorm and the symmetry cf the Arab breed ; while the Badulvshanee 
horse is no doubt an inferior breed from the Toorkman stock. In every sense both breeds appear 
to turn out admirable hacks; they are liardy and enduring, and very hold and active, without 
possessing great speed. I cannot ascertain that lln-re are any lung priced horses in the 
possession of the Amir, or of any of the officials of his Court, and I doubt whether such are 
brought into the country. 1 have seen a very fair Badiikshance horse purcha^^ed for 13 lillahs : 
prices may run up to 30 tillahs or 40 tillahs, there being a slight preferciiec for the Andijanee 
breed amongst the purchasers on account of association. The Andijanee horses, however, are 
rarely I rough t in us an article of trade apart. 

With each kalila there will probably he a few horses which have been ridden by the 
merchiuits, which are ollcred for sale on arrival at Kashghar, or are presented to the Amir. 
From Badakslian, however, horses for sale are regularly brought over the passes. No foreigr^ 
horse enters the country and finds its way to the market until after inspection by the Amiris 
officials, olten by himself, and in Y^jkand by the Dadkdwah ; he claims the right of pre-emp- 
tion, and a good animal invariably finds its way into his stable, or is presented to one of the 
officers of his army. 
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The brood of the country, whicli is so often spokoi^f as the Yiirkand pony/^ presents 
quite a ditroront type: this is a short horse so to speak, the larf,»CT animals appmachinj^ 
what we know as the cob.^’ This nag is an excellent roadster, but his qualities are (listiiietly 
those of the pack-animal. He must be separated from the Kazzak horse alluded to 
Burnes, and from the Kalmak pony whose home lies to the north-east in the direetion of 
Kuidja, but which is met with frequently in the provinces of Kashi^har; these ponies are 
exceedingly hardy; they are peculiarly vicious in stable and resent grooming, but if a bridle 
is held out to them, they readily allow it to be put on and are quiet when mounted. 

The Yarkand pony, with his long mane and tail, seems more nearly allied to the Kazzak 
horse. 

Both breeds are not usually shod, if they are only used in the plain country, hut all ponies 
that have to (!ross the mountains are regularly shod. Nearly all tlu? Yarkautlees who travel are 
familiar with the art of putting on shoes. Both ponies of the Yarkand and of the Kalmak 
breed resist being shod ; tl.ey have either to be slung or thrown for the purpose. In Kashghar 
and elsewhere, there are regular slinging arrangements in front of the smithies. 

Tin? stalile treatment, diet, and rearing of the Toorkmans horse alluded to by Burnes is in 
force throughout Kashghar; remedies for siekuess are few, and veterinary treatment appears to be 
of (.Miinose intioduetion, and to he rather of Kalmak origin than to have come frooj the west; 
the horse doctor’s wallet, however, commonly contains, salamoniac whicli is administered for 
retention of urine, Kwang Chia, a Chinese compound, applied for healing wounds, Kwang 
Chi, a medicine for fever, and a mixture of alum, lime, and vermdion which serves as a 
second healing application, together with the instruments necessary for bleeding and for 
cutting out ossilication, and an iron tulie for administering medicine. 

In gelding, the entire testicle is extracted and the wound is washed with salt and water, 
the horse being |)iit on low diet, and kept constantly moving. 

Well-bred ponies are constantly redieved of surfeit or during heat by the bursting of small 
veins near the surl'ace of the l) 0 (ly. Burnes refers to the bursting of a vein in the neck of 
the Toorkman horse as a special provision of nature under similar circumstances. 

The best Yarkand ])onies are ])urchased at Yaikaml its(df, whore they are cheaper than at 
Kashghar and elsewhere. The prices range from Bit) langas = Kupccs 25 to 400 tangas = 
Uiipces SO. Kalmak ponies arc not so common in the market, as they are preferred for riding. 

The load jdacod on the Varkand pony by the trader is rarely under 2^ inaiinds == 200tbs., 
and is usually 3 maunds or 2l0lhs; tliis in addition to a heavy lelt and pad (palan). It is 
ciistomarv for the Yarkandee to balance the load by taking a seat on the top, so that, if the 
weight of li mail be added to the above, the limit of endurance is probably reached. 

At extreme altitudes the baggage animals often sutler from congestion — the remedy 
usually adopted is to throw the siiHercr, pierce a hole through the cartilage of the nostril, jiass 
ii few hairs of the tail through this, which arc tied in a knot, give a sharp cut with the whip, 
and the animal rising tears out the cartilage. Tiie long mane and tail of the Yarkandee pony 
liave already been noticed ; when crossing streams and frequently in stable the tail is tied in 
one or two knots and kept from trailing. 

Stabling lighted by a single bole in the roof is referred to by Burnes as a possible means 
of causing a horse to acquire an erect carriage by teaciiing liini to look up. The ordinary 
method of lighting and ventilating, not only stabling, but dwelling-bouses in Turkestan, is 

by a hole in the roof, and does not appear to have its origin in any idea of atfccting the 

carriage of the horse. The practice of conlining animals in very dark stabling seems, however, 
to act injuriously and make them addicted to shying. 

The very large number of yionies iu Eastern Turkestan might appear a matter of great 
surprise, but froiiAhe earliest time this animal seems to have been applied to every possible 
use; the climate is favorahlo to him and he is well cared for as a matter of course. The 

limited number of old ponies in work and in the market is striking in comparison with 

other countries : the fact is that the Yarkandee gets as much as ho possibly can out ol his 
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pony durinff the years of his prime, and when he is old or stricken, readily disposes of him at 
the butcher^s shop. The practice of*atinpf horse-flesh thus, in some measure, does away with 
the necessity for veterinary practice. The price of horse-flesh is usually something more than 
what is paid for beef or mutton, and the dish is by very many deemed a luxury. 

The usual grain upon which the Yarkand pony is fed is Indian-corn, but dry fodder 
(Lucerne grass) is the chief article of diet. Barley is given to the better class of horses by 
those who can afford it. 

The use of ponies in plougliing is referred to elsewhere. 

With Mahornedans Solomon is the special protector of horses; before gelding or adminis- 
tering medhuno, prayers are addressed to Solomon, the horse doctor also takes the name oi 
Duldul, the horse of the Divinity and Mahomed^s horse. Stroking his beard and saying: — 
“ Ba birkut-i-IIazrat-i, Solomon Nubbi, ba hormut-i-burak-i- Mahomadee, ba bormut-i- 
Duldul-i-Allee, ba in Asp Sehut sh.avad.^^ 

Vegetable . — Kfishghar is singularly deficient in the variety of its indigenous flora, and the 
distribution of vegetation generally, as the preceding description will have foretold, is very 
limited and sparse ; yet there are some peculiar features of vegetable growth generally in this 
country which may be now brieflv noted. In the western parts of the country all vegetation is 
dormant from October till April. It is not till the early days of the latter month that the 
ground begins to green on the plain, whilst in the liills, according to the elevation, the period 
of activity is variously postponed to as late as June. Wo found no wild plains in flower on the 
plain during all our stay in the country, excepting a few common field herbs in the settlements, 
and a few wild plants at the foot of the bills as wo left the country towards the end of May. 
Everywhere on the plains wc found either the withered stalks of the jireccding summer’s 
growth, or the fresh sprouts of the new season. 

l or convenience of description I propose to notice the flora of this country very briefly under 
different beads, according to habitat in tlie bills, or deserts, or plains, or cultivatcii settlements. 

In the hills, and tin* vallcvs and plate.aux spreading between them, there is a more or less 
abundant vegetation winch supports numerous herds of domestic cattle, as well as an unknown 
number of their wild congeners. On the Pamir and Alatagh it is described as a rich growth of 
pasture gras.-es and flowering her])s with few shrubs and fewer trees. From the description given 
to rue by some Kirghiz shepherds these pastures would appear to resemble those of the Khurasan 
highlands, and to be mainly composed of diflerent varieties of Artemisia and Astragalus, with 
the (/alligonum, Iledysarlin, and Peganurn, the Ephedra, Berberis, and Tamarix, with a smaller 
growth of thistles, trefoils, crowfoots, &(!, ; with the crocus, lily, and onion, dispersed amidst the 
general spread of grasses and sedges. On the hill slopes grows the juniper, and along the water- 
courses are found the willow, tamarisk, rose, honeysuckle, and its climber, the clematis. 

The description is not far out from our own experiences of the valleys at the foot ol 
Alatagh on the north, and the Muztagh range on the south. In the former we found the 
wider pasture valleys very much as above doscribed in point of vegetation, and in tlie narrower 
ones, drained by a river, as the iSughuu north of Artosli, wc found belts of tall reeds and grasses 
with detached clusters of pojdar, aiul willow, and celeagnus; and at intervals, in the bed of the 
stream, thickets of tamarisk, rose, barbery and honeysuckle with its entwining clematis. In the 
valleys of the Karakash, Tiznaf, and Yarkand rivers on the south, we found the vegetation with 
much the same general character. Thickets of tamarisk, buckthorn, inyricaria, rose, honey- 
suckle, clematis, &c., set the hanks on each side, or covered the uneven ground with i 
scattered brushwood, in the spaces of which grew spreads of tall grasses of the arund< 
and andropogon species, with now and then fields of carex, sedge, or tufty patches o 
poagrass. Scattered bushes of the barbery and tiie tlic^ny Astragalus, with the Ephedri 
and another species of short tufty Astragalus dotted the hill slopes, with a more or less thicl 
sprinkling of the Artemisia and the Peganurn Harmali, In the lower valleys are found th 
poplar, wiMtnv, occasionally the wild fig or 'pijial of India, and generally ihc Ilololachne, wit] 
the tamarisk and rose everywhere. At the higher elevations the brushwood dwindles and die 
appears, and the surface is either bare gravel and clay, or it is dotted with tufts of the Euroti 
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salsola, and a Caryophyllaceoua Arenaria, both of which are called burUi by the natives of 
Thibet, to whom, in common with other travellers in this region, they are the only sources of 
fuel ; or else, at some springhead, there is an oasis of green grasses and sedges with crowfoots and 
gentian. On the slopes and hollows where the soil is slaty, rhubarb grows in plenty, and where 
granite more predominates are found two or three varieties of large leafed Umbollifer, Saxifrages, 
and the Saussurea, whilst thistles and the prophet flower or Arnebia are met as common roadside 
plants in the intermediate elevations at almost every bed of gravel or sand. 

On the deserts, vegetation of every kind is extremely scanty. Wide patches of tall reeds, 
species of Arundo and Andropogon, are found where the surface is water-logged by marsh or 
pool; and where there arc desiccated hollows, deep with loose pulverulent salines, the Hololachne, 
Salsola, Halicornia, and otlier saltworts, with a degenerate sort of dwarf tamarisk, luxuriate in 
proportion. For the rest the surface is a sheer waste of bare arid sand, till its continuity 
is cut by some river bed, when vegetation again appears in belts of thick forest along each bank. 
Here the chief constituents are tall reeds, called amiish (Andropogon) and cltigh (Arundo), the 
poplar, called toghrac (Populus balsamifcra), and the tamarisk, called yiilghm. 

On the plains, or waste tracts between the cultivated settlements, is a very scantv and 
widely dispersed scrub of camels thorn, wild liquorice (on both of which are seen the tangled 
skeins of the dodder), CalHgoiuim, Lyeium, and Pegannm, with here and there patches of 
Hololachne, and spreads of trihulus terrestris, with trefoils and melilols ; the convolvulus, 
goosefoot, chamomile, artemisia, dandelion, thistle, and other common herbs of every 
English roadside. 

In the cultivated settlements vegetation reaches its greatest development, and, by compari- 
son with the wastes around, flourishes in rich abundance. The wild herbs of the fields and 
mtjulows are those of England. The corncockle and poppy, the tare and trefoils, with the 
plantain and polygony, peep out amidst the growing crops with familiar habitude ; whilst the 
fumitory, marsh mallow, ainarantli, and darnel spread a carpet on the foot-paths, and conduct 
to the meadows of rich clover and grass, radiant with buttercup and daisy, potcntil and 
torinentil, anemone and geranium ; and fragrant with mint and thyme, and sage and centaury. 

All the settlements are well stocked with trees for fuel, timber, and fruit. The common 
roadside trees arc the poplar mid the willow, and there are two kinds of each, the toghrac or 
populus balsamifeiiP^ and the ia\\k or populus alba,’^ the bed or weeping willow, and the 
mgai or “common willow.^^ The iogkrdc yields a gum and a fungoid growth called toghrdghu which 
is used in medicine and as a ferment in baking; and the lank furnishes the timber used in 
house-building. The bed is an ornamental tree, not very common, and with its relative, the stigat, 
which is always polled for the purpose, is the principal source of fuel during winter. The 
other common trees are the iizma or mulberry, the sadda or elm, the jighda or cclcagnus, and the 
or jujube. I saw the sadda only in the Yarkand division, but the others are 'common 
everywhere, and their fruits are largely consumed ; those of the two last never fail to appear 
on every daHturkkwdn ; and I must record never seem to grow less, so long at least as there is 
anything more palatable and satisfying at hand. The walnut grows at Yarkand and in the 
southern divisions, but I did not see it at Kashgbar, whither the fruit is carried to market 
from Yarkand. 

For the rest, the vegetation of the settlements may be included under the head of agri- 
cultural products, and will be noticed hereafter when describing the agricultural industry of 
the country. 

Mineral . — The mineral products of Kashghar are varied, and from all accounts abundant, 
though lamentably neglected and undeveloped. The gold-diggings and jade-quarries of 
Khutan have long been famous in history, the iron furnaces of Kizili are still in operation, and 
the coal of Aksu and Turfiln eontinues to burn on the domestic hearth in those places. That 
found in the former locality is described as of excellent quality and very black ; whilst, that of 
Turffin is said to be of a reddish-brown color and of very inferior burning power, owing to its 
gritty and earthy impurities. The Aksu coal is said to come from the vicinity of Karabagh, 
and that of Turfan from the hills about Sirkip near Ghochang. The Turki name of the 
mineral is task kutnur or “ stone charcoal." 
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Fr(»ni the volcanic region between Kuclia and Karashahr the markets of the western 
cities are supplied with alum, sal ammoniac, sulphate of copper, and yellow ochre ; and mines ot 
lead and copper which are worked by the Chinese are indicated in this vicinity ; viz.y those of 
lead at Tajik Tagh, ten tmh north-east of Aksu, and those of copper at Onbash on the Muzart 
river near Hay. Lead and sulphur are, it is said, still procured for the Kashghar market trom 
the former Chinese workinj^s in some low hills near Kalpin on the Aksay river south of Aksu, 
and a lead mine, now unwurked, is said to exist in the hills near Oksalor on the Min^yol road 
to the Tiiik Dawan. Tlie ore is also brouj^ht in, with crude sulphur from the bills to the west 
of Opal, by the Kirghiz of that vicinity, as is metallic antimony picked up on the surface in the 
form of small rolled pebbles. 

Iron is brought to the Kizili sineliin£j furnaces from Kiziltaj^h and Turnur Tji^h, or Red 
HilH’ and Iron Mill,” respectively, at tlic sources of the Shahnnz river. Further snutli ajj^ain, at 
Kosharal), are old forsukeu mines of load and silver, whilst at Khoja Mazar on the Tjznaf river 
south of Kokyar are the copper mines discovered and worked by the Chinese. On our way up 
this valley we saw the ruins of the smcltini^ furnaces on the river hank, whore fuel was in pltiity, 
a little below Khoja Mazur; but none of the people with us could point out the site of the 
mines wliich had been abandoned since the disappearance of tin? Chinese from the country. 

An impure kind of alimentary salt is gathered on the surface of dcsieoatcal pools on the 
desert south and west of Marall)asln’ ; and ‘ 4 :ypsiiin, or plaster of Paris, is found in cxtimsive beds 
in many localities along the liill skins. It is the cement generally used instead of lime for plas- 
tering walls, &e., in all llie western towns of the country. 

Imluslnal productions . — These may be brielly noticed under two separate beads of agricul- 
ture and manufacture. 

Agrkvlfnre. — This is the most important and most widely spread industry of the country, 
and the one on whicli the inhabitants depend for existonec, as there are no imports of broad- 
stulls from neighbouring countries. Consequently all the settled population, other than urban, 
is agi’ioulturaiist and nothing else. Cattle-breeding is the care of the wandering Kirghiz and 
Kalmak, and manufactures are the business of the city people. 

The agriculturalists or peasantry are spread over the settlements and city suburbs in a 
fashion peculiar to the country. Each family has a separate homestead, called C6?, and these 
homesteads stand eitlier singly or in clusters of two or three or more togctlier, in the midst of 
the fields and plantations and orchards by which they arc surrounded. None of the homesteads, 
or clusters of them, is enclosed, or in any way protected by fortified walls of defence; nor in 
any settlement are the tenements massed together as in an Indian village. Generally from four 
to sixty or eighty homesteads are planted at short intervals of a hundred to two or three hundred 
yards or more along the course of a rivulet or canal, and eaeli such group forms a parish or ward 
called waJialla, and its community is superintended by an elder, called dcmcdl or grey-beard,'* 
A eollectionof those mahalla forms a village ox yaz, and a succession of two or three or more of 
these form a township or kand. In each /’a//// tlicre is a market or ; it usually consisis 
of a main-street of stalls and cross-streets opening into it, and about them are crowded together 
the residences of the Government ofliciuls, and of the resident shopkeepers, victuallers, artizans, 
&c. The several residences are enclosed within walls and are called haull ; towards the exterior 
they separate from eucli other and gradually merge into tiie homesteads scattered around. The 
bazar is never fortified, but in some of the strategically important townships there is a separate 
little fort. The Government of eaeli kand is siqicrvisod l)y a disl riot governor, who is called heg^ 
or mir, or sarkaty according to his rank and the importance of his charge ; and he has under him 
a stair of officials for the maintenance of order, collection of revenue, &c. A market is held 
once a week in the bazar, and is attended by tlie peasantry of the township and neighbouring 
seitleinents, wlio hero barter their farm produce for the productions of the city, and lay in a 
sto(dv ot provisions for the ensuing weede, and at sunset disperse to their homes. Each kand 
has its mosque, and school, and guest-house, with their respective priests, tutors, and servitors, 
and is, in tact, so far as the requirements of life are concerned, a complete integer of the 
many that go to form a division or provincial Government ; or in other words, the bazar is to 
the constiiuent elements of the township what the capital is to the component parts of the 
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province. In its shops are found all the domestic requirements of the peasantry, whilst 
the journeymen cobblers, saddlers, tamers, &c.y who attend on market-day, perform all the 
necessary little jobs necessitated by wear and tear. On these busy days little coin is current ; all 
exchanges are by barter. Farm produce, such as grain, fruits, cotton, fodder, poultry, &c., with 
home-spun yarn, and home-woven cloth, and a coarse cotton fabric called Ham or and 

live-stock, such as horses, plough -oxen, cows, sheep, &c., are brought in and exchangcd'with 
the city traders or bazar shopkeepers for ready made clothing, as fur trimmed hat printed 
scarves, embroidered bools, silk frocks or glazed cloaks, latticed veils, &c., for tlie fair sex, and 
fur coats and top boots, fur caps, coats of quilted cotton, &c., for the men; or they are exchanged 
amongst each other, as a horse for so many sheep, &c. The H/dm is the material most in 
demand by the city traders, and is generally purchased for cash after brisk competition. 

The produce of the farms may be classed under the three heads of field, garden, and 
orchard. The operations in each are all begun and completed during six months of'’ the vear— 
irom April to October— and for the remainder, the ground, as its tiller, lies idle. All euliiviited 
land is irrigated; without water no crop matures. Tlie distribution of water is superintended 
f)y a Government officer called mmi/j, and there are several of them in each township, according 
to size and extent. The mim/j in turn makes over the stream under his eliarge, or a portion of 
it, to the dcsacAl of the several maltalla, and he allots the water proport ionally to each homestead. 
At each harvest the mirdb receives as fee fri.m each dmicdl one part in fifty of the total outturn 
of corn in his mahalla. Of the whole which the mirdh thus collects, lie keeps one-half for him- 
self, and the other half he makes over to the lie() for Government; or if the land he held in fief 
by a pdumd, or other feudatory of the king, he delivers it to such feoffee. For the rest, agri- 
cultural operations are much the same as elsewhere. Horses and oxen arc used indifferently in 
the plough, and manure of the dung-lieaps is freely mixed with the soil, which is evcrywlicrc 
very poor and requires much attention. As the crops sprout, it is customary to give tliern two 
or throe successive top-dressings of clean, dry sand, to counteract the injurious effects of the 
white saline encrustations which continually form on the surface. 

The principal field crops arc the following:— 

Wheat is sown in two seasons, viz,, in August and September, for the winter 

orop, called Kuzink hmjhddi/, and iiiMaroh and April for the summer crop, called Ydzliih hughddy, 
The autumn sowing lies in the ground through the winter, and sjirouts in March, about the 
time of the Sjiring sowing. Both crops ripen together and are cut in July; but the winter seed 
returns fourteen-fold, or fourteen chdrak for every sown, whereas the spring seed returns 

only seven-fold. This crop is consequently mostly sown in autumn. In spring, during April, 
they receive two or three top-dressings of manure and sand, aud are not irrigated till in ear. 

Barley (Arpa ). — Is not grown in Kashghar and Yangi llissar, and but sparingly in Yar- 
kand. It returns ten-fold, and is sown in spring at the same time as wheat. Its ten- fold 
return is said to be actually less than the seven-fold of wheat, owing to the lighter woiglit 
of its seed. 

Maize (Cb/mc).— Generally grown everywhere. Sown in April and harvested in September, 
Kelurns sixty-fold. The corn and stalks are used as winter food for horses and cattle instead 
of barley, and the meal very generally as a bread stuff. 

Rice {SMI), the plant, and gurunj, the grain. — Principally grown in Yarkand division. 
Sown in April and cut in September and October. Returns six to eight-fold. The seed is liusked 
on the hanks of the canals by a poundcir-mill worked by water. It is called skeana, and con- 
sists of a horizontal axle-beam, in the middle of the shaft of which are four immovable flanges 
or paddle-boards against which the water plays. The shaft is sup{)orted at each end by an 
upright socket post on each side of tlie mill-streaiu, and at one end of it are two lung chifipers 
which project six or eight inches on opposite sides. As the shaft revolves, by the water play- 
ing against the paddles, tliese clappers alternately, in turn, catch and release the handle of the 
pounder, which works on a fulcrum block, and is so adjusted that the clapper in revolving with 
the shaft shall catch and depress the short hand or the lever, and thus raise the pounder, 
which projects down at right angles from its other end, and let it fall again as in course of 
revolution it releases the depresst'd lever head. The pounder is a round-ended bar of wood 
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fixed at aiiL^les into the head of the lonij hand of the lever, and plays upon the rice in a 
wooden mortar. The sucana may be built by anyone on a suitable stream by permission of 
the district irovernor, and on payment of a fee to Government of sixty (fourteen rupees 

about) and tliis clears him of all further taxation on its operations. The miller’s charoje is 
one chdrak in fifteen of husked rice. The entire mechanism of the mill is in wood-work, and 
the several parts are very neatly put together. We saw several of these mills at work on the 
canals in the line of our march, and were impressed by the stride in civilization in advance of 
what we had loft behind us in Kashmir, where the laborious and by no means graceful opera- 
tions of the pole pestle and mortar arc a prominent feature in the scene peculiar to the banks 
of the Bidasta. 

Lucerne (Yurushca), green, and heda, dry. — Sown in August and September; sprouts in 
March and April, Is cut three times in six months, and after each receives a top-dressing of 
manure, and free irri<;ation, one sowing lasts three years, after which tlie roots decay. When 
sown, the seed is mixed with an equal quantity of barley, otherwise the liiecino docs not thrive. 
It is extensively grown as a fodder crop, and is stored in bundles for winter use. 

Millet {Jodri ) — Is grown in the southern districts, mostly at the .same time as maize. 
Grain and stalks used as winter fodder for cattle, and the meal as a bread stuff. 

Cotton Largely cultivated in Khiitan, Yarkand and Turfan, and exported cast 

and west in both the raw and manufactured state, and also extensively consumed for home use. 
'fhe seed is sown in April and May, flowers in July, and pods continue forming till the end of 
October. They are gathered three tunes iii the season, and after the last gathenng the stalks 
are cut away cdosc to'^tb.e ground. The plant docs not grow higher than two U) three feet, and 
bears much more fruit than foliage. Fresh seed is sown every year. Two <:•// dm/—- forty pounds 
of seed arc allowed to each f and^j land==5f)0 yards square, and yield eight tur/am-^lwenty 

pounds ol cotton, and twenty-four pounds ol seed. The (jovenunent tax is five 

-about one rupee on each or loss according to quality and selling piice. The seed 

is separated from the cotton by an ingenious roller gin, worked by pedal and eccentric wheel ; 
It is called chiohric. The seeds are pressed for oil, and the cake given to fatten cattle. The 
cotton is considered of excellent quality, and is in great demand for the Khokand and Tash- 
kand markets. 

Flax (%/ 52 r).— Extensively cultivated for its seed in all tlio western divisions. The seed 
is the chief source of the oil used in the country, and the cake is given to stall-fed cattle. 
The oil-mill or press is worked by horses or oxen, and is similar to that used in the Punjab. 
The seed is sown in April and May, and the crop is cut in October. 

Indian hemp (Kandir) —Grown largely in the Yarkand division. The resin is collected in 
October and packed in hags of raw hidelor export, principally to India ; and hemp is prc'pared 
from the stalks, but it is a very coarse fibre and only used for twisting into rope by the peasantry. 
The resin packed for exportation is usually pounded up with a varying proportion ol the green 
leaves, and the adulteration is carried to sucli an extent that in the Yarkand bazar the drug 
yells at only twedve or twelve and a half jin^^ to the cMrak, instead of sixteen which is the 
proper measure- That is to say, a fourth part or thereabouts is struck out of the calculation for 
payment. For example, the selling price of c/iars (the resin) is from thirty to fifty tanga the 
chdrak of sixteen ; the seller, who is the producer t(*o, weighs out sixteen and takes 
payment f(T only twelve, receiving twenty-two and a half to forty-two and a half tanga instead 
of thirty to fifty. There are difrereii!; qualities of the drug according to the manner and period 
of its collection", and thev are carefully scrutinized by connoisseurs. The Government tax on 
the drug is two tanga (eight annas nearly) per chdrak. Hemp resin is very generally consumed 
by all classes, and in the cities it is abused to excess with very injurious effects upon the health 
of the pt ople. It is generally called bangy and is smoked mixed with tobacco, or eaten in the 
form of a confection. The confection is thus prepared : — to ten tolm of hang add ten pints of 
water, and boil ; then remove from the fire, and on cooling, strain through muslin. To the 
strained liquor add five tolas of mutton fat, and boil again till the suet is melted ; then remove 
from the fire and pour in cold water till the fat cakes with the hang n\\\ subsides and clear 
liquor only remains- Pour this off, and to the fat add saffron one mithcal^ zedoary one niithcaly 
* and cinnamon one toloy all finely powdered and honey, ten tolaSy and thoroughly mix together. 
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Opium [Afim .) — The poppy is cultivuted in Yarkand and Kaslij^har, but not largely. The 
opium from it is of very inferior quality and only used t«) mix with the drug* whieli 

comes from Imiia. Poppy^heads and the seeds are sold in the bazar by druggists for inedii-al 
purposes. Opium is either eaten or smoked. In the former case, either raw as pui chased, or in 
the form of extract. This is prepared thus : — Steep the opium in water over nigiit, then wash 
into a thick solution, and strain through muslin. Boil the liquor to evaporation in a greased 
saucepan to prevent the opium slicking to the sides and getting Imrned. Cool and dry, and the 
extract is ready for use, either to eat or to smoke. In the latter case, the smoker lies down on 
one side with his head on a pillow close to the lamp, at which he lights his pipe. This is a 
china or metal tube some sixteen inches long, with a jade or other monthpiec(‘, and is called 
ghdza. At the far end (which is closed), on one side, is a small aperture large eimugh to 
admit a goose-quill. In the aperture a .small quantity of the soft extract, about the size of a 
pea, is applied to its sides by a pencil of wood, wbich is twirled between the finger and thumb, 
so that the extract st icks to the side.s and orirK;e of the aperture without blocking it. The pipe 
is then turned to the candle, and the aperture with the opium brought close up to the flame. 
The smoker now draws several siiarp full inhalations till the opium is consumed, and pufling 
out the smoke from his lungs, goes otf into a dreamy stupor. This habit is extremely prevalent 
in the cities, and in private houses too. both sexes are equally addicted to it as to baug. 

The garden produce of Kashghar may he considered essentially the same as that of European 
countries. 

The cabbage, turnip, and radish, tlie carrot,, beet, and lettuce, the onion, capsicum and 
tobacco, and peas, and beans, and the egg plant, are grown in the suburbs of all tlie western 
cities and Itjwnsj as are the pulses, cicer and pliaseoliis, and melons and cucumbers of excellent 
quality, together with the pumjikiu and the gourd. These last are scooped out and used as water 
jars, and so ne of tiiem are larger in cajiacity than an ordinary bucket; the gourd is generally 
of the long bottle-necked kind, and is called kapak. 

Many kinds of flowering plants are also culiivutcd, such as the rose, the tuberose, the lily, 
the wall-fi iwcr, china aster, imarigold, &c. With the orchards are inciudeil the vinoy:u<ls and 
plantations. In them arc found the plum, apricot, peach, pear, ap|de, and (juince; tiu? fig, the 
walnut, the pomegranate, the celeagnus, jujube, and mulberry. Tlie vines are trained on trellises, 
and produce excellent grapes of many different varieties. They are preserved for winter use by 
hanging the bunches on rope lines stretelied a<jross deep cellars. ^Ihe raisins, of small s 'cdless 
variety, are more or less green and of excellent flavour, whilst those prejiared from the Tuifan 
grape are noted for their size and sweetness, though in appearance they look uiiinvliing, 

MannfacMres . — Since the overthrow of the Chinese rule, the mannfacturing industries 
of Kaslighar have declined, and in the case of some profitable arts liavc altogether dis- 
appeared. The witrkings at almost all the metalliferous mines, as at tliose id‘ eoal and the 
quarries of jade, liavo ceased with tlic continuance of tiudr rule. The manufaetun 3 of jade 
ornaments has disappeared, and the art itself is said to be lost wiih the workmen who perished 
111 the revolt. The trade in the uuwrought mineral is gradually reviving, and choice samples 
of the stone now slowly find their way to ( 3 hina through .Aliiiali oil the one side and Leh on 
the other. The gold mines of Kliutan are worked on a small scale, as a strict monopoly 
by the Amir, and Uie coal of Aksu and Turfaii is collected on the surface by the peasantry and 
carried for sale to the cities; but its consumption now is, from all accounts, as iiotning to what 
it used to bo under the t'hinese. The iron mines of Sliahiiaz are the only ones wliich con- 
tinue in full operatinii. The colfection and smelting of the ore, which is all done at Kizili, 
provides employment and means of support to some four or live hundred lamilii;s. Ihe ini-tal 
which is considered of very superior and ductile quality, supplies the markets of all the 
western cities, and is entirely used up in. tne manufacture of domestic utensils and ai tides fur 
home use. 

The silk culture and manufacture of different textures from it at ^hut,aii was in a 
very depressed state, but the Aiuir is making efforts to revive it. What is produced is for the 
greater part exported to Khokaiid in the torm of a coarse spun fibre, or it is used at hoino 
for purposes of embroidery, &c. It is sold in the bazars of Kaslighar side by side with 
Khokand silk (which is of far liner and sotter quality) iu the torm of loose hanks dyed in 
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a variety of briiiht colours. Formerly most of this coarse silk was used up at Khutan in 
the wcMvin^ ot a stronj^ parti-coloured material from which robes were made, and much, too, 
was used in the manufacture of carpets, for which the place has long enjoyed celebrity. 

The carpet manufacture of Khutan is of a kind peculiar to the place. The ordinary 
wool carpets are of very good quality, and the patterns and colours are simple, and combined 
witii harmonious effect; but they don’t approach the carpets of Persia, such as those of Ghayn 
and Kirmansiifili, either in the elaborateness of design, the supericn- soft quality of the wool, 
the excelling fineness of the dyes, or in general evidence of artistic skill. The special manufac- 
ture of the place, liowever, has excelling qualities peculiar to it.self. The silk carpets are highly 
prized, and in the time of the Chinese were much in demand, hut they are not now made, 
except to special order. Another kind of carpet, in which the wool pattern stan<is on a ground 
of gold or silver, formed of three-plait threads, is an admirable novelty, and wears a look of 
superb richness whieh fit it for the kinu*^s chamber. The weight of this carpet is surprisinir, 
and its c<*st heavy in proportion. Its disadvantage is that the metals arc apt to tarnish in 
(lamp weatiier and mar the efiects of its proper brillianca?. One of these carpets was spread 
in tlie re>iden(!y prepared for us at Kashghar. It. had evidently seen much rough service, 
yet (WfU in its worn state it commanded admiration. For tlie rest, the manufactures of 
Kashghar may he considend as merely the handicraft trad(‘S which are found to flourish 
amongst all organized socieiiivs of civilized men. A strong coarse cotton cloth (allied khdm is 
woven in all liie wt^siern settlements, though more abundant ly in Khutan. It is the dress of 
the (ommon people, and for winter wear is ])ad(l(‘(l with cotton and quilted. Much of it is 
exported to Kln kaml and lladakhshan and Tliihct. The loom used resemldes that seen in llie 
Punjab. In Yarkand boots and shoos are made, and liidi's arc tanned, tor tlie supply of the 
markets of Khutan and Kashghar. Very good saddlery and harness, as used in this country, 
are also imnh.; here and .at Aksu. Felts are made at Khutan, and also amongst the Kirghiz. 

Furs, mostly slux-p-skins, trimmed with imported otter skins from Russia, and ibex skins 
from Kashmir, are cured in all the towns and made up into cloaks, &c., for tlie home trade. 
Jbit iiKtst of the furs got into the country are exported to Russian territory. A kind of bnfi* 
leather, of which are made the loose ‘‘ overall” trowsers called skiuy is prepared at Yarkand 
and also at Aksu. That made in the latter city is the h(.‘st, and its excellence is attributed 
to the superior (juality ot the jiomcgranate nnd used in the process of curing. Ironsrnitlis 
and carpenters, each in their own lin(‘, turn out a number of articles of domestic use, and 
liu^y occupy a prominent jilace in the bazar shops. 

InhibUaaU , — From previous remarks it will have been gathered that the inhabitants of 
Kashghar coiusisi of a mixture of tribes or ra(a‘s which I'elong to one or oilier of tliose two 
great principal families (»f the (knitral Asia conlincnt, namely the Turk and the Tartar. 

Of the many new sights and scenes that meet the ey(J of the traveller in Kdshghar, none 
more fixes his altention than the singular varieties of physiognomy and race type that are 
crowded together in tlie cities; a feature which distinguishes ihem in a marked manner from 
the inhahiiants of the rural distrids. Yet, with all the variation in stature, build, and facial 
lineament, he sees therein a common semblance pervading the mass which declares the natural 
afiinity of its constituents, and no l(\ss disiinclly warns him that he has come amongst a 
different people to those he has left behind him in India. 

In the first place, he finds there is md a black skin, nor^even a dark complexion amongst 
them. Then he observes that their features are different modifications of one and the same 
type, and as different from that of the Hindu, as is their clothing from that of the natives of 
India. On further acquaintance he li^arus that their language is of an entirely separate stock; 
that their manners and morals are ot a stamp diverse to the ethical system obtaining south of 
the passes ; and that their mental qualitie.s are of a peculiar character too. He notices that they 
arc averse to siisl'ained physical exertion, or to the endurance (ff toil, and everywhere sees the 
horse and the ass saving all tlie labour cf walking and carrying burdens; whilst a variety of 
mechanical aids meet liim at almost every turn, in witness to the ingenuity of the devices 
adopted to reduce the operations of necessary work to a minimum. He is struck by the punc- 
tilious ceremonies liiat regulate their society; and by tue universal degradation of their amatory 
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instincts, and its concomitant indifference to the chastity of their women. And finally, he 
is struck by their complete freedom from all those caste-prejudices and restrictions which form 
so important a character of the system of society in India, and liiuls them (?mnivorous, in 
point of indifference as to meats and drinks ; cosmopolitan, as regards citizenship, and care- 
lessly trderant in matters of religious sentiment, if not of doctrinal ascendancy. 

For the sake of description, the inhabitants of the country may be classed under the heads 
of urban and rural, and between tlie two, in the western divisions at least, to which my 
remarks will be now confined, there is a marked difference; as there is between the two ^reat 
divisions of the rural population itself. 

As regards the urban population, I will not attempt to describe in detail the several typical 
forms of its race representatives, nor the hybrid grad-ations and half-caste varieties produced bv 
their indiscriminate intermixture. To convey a toleiably correct. n«)tion of the heterogenous 
elements that have combined to produce the homogeneous whole of the city population, it will be 
sutlicient here to indicate the principal tribes of the two typical forms of man — the Mongolian 
and the (Caucasian — which meet and comni!n<^dc in these cemtres of life and activity. Thus of 
the former we find the M:injhu, the Moghol or Mongol, the Kalmak, the Kirghiz, the 

Nogliav, the Kapehak, and the Uzl>ak, All of whom arc designateii Tartar, together with the 
Kara Khitay, the Khitay, and the Tnnirani, who are ex( Inde(l from that category, though of 
the sarrnt stock. Of tiie latter typical form we find the Tajik of Hindu Kush, repiesenied bv 
tbe Waklii, Iludaklishi, Sbighni, &e., the Kasiimiri, the Kahuli, and the Punjabi, all of whom 
are included in the ap))ellation Aryan, togeilier with the Syad and the Arab, who arc not so 
included. 

In these several tribes the typical form is most aberrant only in the Uzbak of 
the one stock, and in the Syad of the other, owing to their more thorough inter- 
mixture, the first with a Tajik element, and the other with a Moghol element. The remaining 
trib s of each original 8to(!k, having maintained a more or less complete isolation in their 
native homes, possess a proportionately perfect typical resemblance to the parent form. The 
hvbrid ofi'spring between a male and female of the opposite stocks, between Mogbolian and 
Caucasian, is called Arglmn, and always takes after the superior stock, wiiother tbe Caiuiasian 
parent ho male or female. Tliis is exemplified as fully in the exterior form of Ixidy and east 
of features as in the superior development of the intellectual faculty and improved standard of 
morality. Frcquentlv the Argbnn in physiogm-my and growth of board is not. to be 
disiinguisbed from the pure Aryan, whilst in stature and bulk of body he certairdy equals, 
if he does not excel, the average of the superior stock. His quick intelligence, fertility in 
rc.sciirco, and ready organization are acknowledged in the fact of his often rising to the most 
important offices under Government, and in the character he hears as a shrewd man of 
business, successful manager, and good accountant. Hut as rule his lietter qualities arc 
suppressed by the nature of the society iu which his lot is cast, and his inferior social status 
has made him cautions and crafty, and gained him an unenviable character for treachery, 
at least, in the lower ranks of the class. 

Tiie iialf caste offspring between different cognate tribes of the Mogbolian stock differ little 
from the typical form of the original race, except in the very varied modifications of tlie family 
type; and their tendency is to degenerate in intellectual as well as moral and physical qualities. 
To this mixed class belong those nondescript, ill-lavonred creatures who compose the rabble of 
the streets ; untutored in mind, dissolute in habits, and tattered in garments, veritable street 
Arabs, ready at every corner to Indd a horse, carry a bundle, or run a message ; and equally ready, 
too, to pick a pocket, filch a steak, or rob a baker’s board. Many of them are hawkers alhoiit t he 
streets of meat pies, pastry, biscuits, and sweetmeats, which they trundle about on hand-barrows, 
just as their counterparts do in London ; or they hang about the moTc frequented thorougb- 
fares with a tray of buns and cakes, supported against the stomach in front by a sling round 
the neck. Some go about with a knife-grinder’s cart exactly similar to those seen in any 
English town, and accompany it with a ery that twangs familiar to the English ear ; others 
carry flat baskets of cucumber, melon. &e., on their heads, and cry them in the streets as 
the cadger does in the London by-ways. But whatever their occupation they all have the 
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same perplexinfi^ Tartar features^ which partake of Kbitay and Manjbii, and Kahndk, and Kirghiz 
sem bianco, yet are distinctly referable to neither one or the other. They are said to be the 
offsprings of (diinese troops and traders of the abovenamed and other tribes l)y half-caste 
women of the cities. In I la, these half-castes by a Manjlm father and Kalmyk mother are 
called Solon, as those by a Kbitay father an«l Kalmyk mother are called Sliiba; but the terms, 
though known, are not commonly used in Kashghar. 

Similar to these balf-castcs in some respects, but strangely different in physiognomy, is 
the Chalgurt, or (dfspriiig of an Uzbak father by a woman of Kashghar. The range in variety 
of feature in tliis class is very groat, and its most notable peculiarity is that it presents an 
equal bleiulinir of the typical characters of the prime stocks, a point in which it differs 
remarkably from the Arghun. In the Chalgurt the cast of countenance and the small round 
head are decidedly Tartar features, hut the full heard up to the ears is as markedly Tajik. The 
explanation may p()ssii)ly he found in the aberration of the Uzbak type from its parent form, 
for in external appearance the Uzbak differs little from the C.'halgiirt he produces ; and the 
teiideney ol the latter to take after the lather indicates that the su[)eriority he has acquired by 
Caucasian intermixture has, through long continuance, become innate, and formed for his tribe 
a race stlh-type similar to that of the Persian or the Othmanli further west. The Chalgurt class 
has received an immense impetus to its growth since the conquest of the country by the Amir, 
for his Andijan and Tashkand troops have taken very freely to the women of the country, and 
their barracks and military lines swarm with little children, the offspring of their alliances. 
Many of these children, as indeed are their mothers, are pcriectly fair and rv)sy cheeked, and 
might pass for rol)Ust English children, hut for the rotundity of their features and figures. 

At Yarkand I selected thirty men and nine women out of tin; crowd one morning 
attending at the Embassy dispensary and measured their heiglit and circumferenee of the 
head. The former measurement was taken standing ag*ainst a graduated post witli the hoots on, 
consetpiently an allowance ol' froirj half an inch to an inch should be made lor the thickness 
of the heels. The head measurement in the men was on a shaven scalp, and in the women 
over the smoothed hair; and in each by a measuring tapt? passed round above the ears, and 
meeting in front between the supra orbital arches above the root of the nose. Ihe results are 
thus tabulated : — 

J/en. — Height and Circumference of head. — Thirty subjects. 




Inches. 


Tallest 

... 6S-10 

2:30 

Maximum. 

Medium 

... 6P:37 

21-1.3 

Medium. 

Shortest 

... 60-20 

2010 

M inimum. 

Women.- 

— Height and Circumference of head. — Nine subjects. 


Inches. 

I nches. 


Tallest 

... 62 20 

21T)0 

Maximum. 

Mcdinni 

.. 60 00 

20-625 

Medium. 

Shortest 

... 57*40 

20*10 

Minimum. 


All the above were natives of the city and of Tartar race, and do not include any Andijani, 
Kashmiri, Badakhshi, or other foreigners. In almost all the bodies were well-formed and 
of square build. 

The measured heights of individuals natives of other cities wore these, inz , : — 

A man of Kucha, 71’60"; of Khutan, 72*10"; two men of Aksu, 71*10" and 71*50"; two 
men of Kashgliar, (30*00"; and a Dolan of Taskama, 65*10". 

The urban population of the western cities, it will be gathered from the preceding 
remarks, is a coniused mixture of Turk and Tartar, or Moghol and Tajik, and the offspring 
ol their several alliances one with the other. Their appearance as a whole baffles de- 
scription, because the special characteristics of the several types are incapable of general 
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application. All that can he distinctly slated is that. Tartar blood predominates with a i^reater 
or less admixture of the Turk element, and a Kprinklin^ here and there, more or less thick, of 
the i'orci«;n Tajik forms; such obtains in the cities only. 

In the rural districts the case is very different. Here the population consists of two 
distinct classes, the settled or agricultural, and the wandering or nomad. 

The settled population is everywhere in the western divi-^ions of the country of Turk 
descent, and represents the ancient Hiungnu or Uighur, the Hun of Hyatila or Attila^s 
invading armies. Time and circumstances have completely changed their personality, and 
now they differ hut little in external appearance from their cousins, tlic iieirs of the 
Saljnk conquest of Asia Minor and Byzantium, where, in the west as in the east, they have 
given their name to the country of tneir adoption ; Turkey on the one side, and Turkistan 
on the other. 

They are a fine, well -grown people, with a more or less distinct trace of northern origin winch 
has not been quite obliterated hy their Caucasian devel>»pment of beard and stature. This 
Tartar cast of countenance is more noticeable in some districts than in others, and especially in 
Yangi Hissar, where the effects of the Tajik innervatinn are less developcl than in tire* divisions 
to the noith and south. In physical constitution the rural population is superior to that of 
the cities ; but, though diligent and orderly in their avocations, they are equally incapable 
of enduring continued or severe labor. This may be partly accounted for by the lilo of 
inactivity iliey lead during the long winter, from Noveml»er to March, during whicli period 
all agricultural operations are in abeyance. It is said that tliey onlv have three months of 
real work tn the year, the season of ploughing and the season of reaping. For the rest, they 
have an easy time of it, and are seen stretched before their homesteads basking in the sun, 
or slecf'ing away the lieavy hours under the shade of their plantations, as the case may he. 
They are not given to athletic exercises, nor to sport generally, and the weekly market-day 
is the only event that rouses them to activity. 

At Karghalik I took the measurements of height and circumference of the heads of thirty 
men as at Yarkand. They were taken indiscriminately from the crowd of spectators gathered 
about our quarters ; the subjoined are the results 

Height and Circumference of head in inches. 



Inches. 

Inches. 


Tallest 

... 70-1.0 

21'()0 

Maximum. 

Medium 

... 66-75 

20-t)fi 

M(‘diurn. 

Shortest 

... 61-50 

2UiO 

Minimum. 


Tbe nomad population is represented by the Kirghiz. They are ot distinct Moghol 
type, hut of a ditferent family from their kinsmen and neighbours on the north, and west, 
and east, viz,, the Kazzak, Kiipcbak, and Kalm^^ respectively. Their occupation is entirely 
that of shepherds and breeders ot cattle. They are a hardv race, and fond ot field sporls and 
hunting. The tribes most in contact with the fixed population show signs of the intermixture 
with the superior stock in increased <»rowth ot body and some show of beard. I heir intellectual 
qualities and morality, however, are described as of a low order. They are said to be quarrel- 
some, indolent, and filthy in habits; to be much addicted to drunkenness, robber)', and petty 
theft. Their women are said to do all the domestic labor in the camps, and manufacture, the 
felts, carpets, tapes, &c., for which tbe race is erdebrated. In complexion they arc fair, and 
some of them are rosy; but their type of beauty is only suited to the Kirghiz taste, and 
for ugliness is not to be matched in many countries. Yet some ot the younger girls, though 
with no pretensions to beauty, according to the European standard, have comely featuice, and 
simple, modest manners, which, if common report be true, is more than can be said of the 
matrons and wives of either tbe nomad or the fixed population. 

The foregoing remarks apply to the representative inhabitants of the country. Tbe 
special tribes found located amongst them have been already mentioned in the notice of the 
several governmental divisions. 


2 
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Manners and customs . — These vary more or Jess widely amongst theseveraJ distinct peoples 
composing the general population ; but those that control the conduct of the communities 
massLMj together in the cities and settlements may be taken as a guide to the whole. 

Islam is the religion of the land, and has been for eight centuries. Consequently the 
mode of life of the people is in the main in accordance with the precepts of that doctrine. 
During the last century of Chinese rule, the ohservaiue of the prophetAs law fell into neglect 
owiui: to the ahseiicc of State authority amongst the priesthood, and a general laxity of morals 
and disregard of religious ordinances soon spread amongst the people, and even pervaded the 
ranks of llie priesthood itself. Most prominent amongst these innovations was the restoration 
of woman to her former state of Irecdom and equality in general society. But now on the 
re-establishment of a purely Islamite rule, and the strict enforcement of the S/iari^at, this 
liberty is taken from lier, and she is accorded no other privileges than those allowed by the 
Mahomedan law. 

In the rural districts women enjoy much of their wonted freedom, but in the cities their 
seclusion and the use of the veil is strictly enforced. The system of mala’ or ‘^manage de 
convenarwe’^ which was of universal prevalence, together with public prostitution, under the 
Cliinese rule, is now entirely suppressed, and any infraction of the new order is punished with 
exemplary scvi rity. Though the regulation of society and the administration of the Govern- 
ment are based on the S/iari’alj there are many national customs that remain unalfected by the 
trammels of tliat inelastic and unalterable code. For convenience sake, wc will now notice the 
more characteristic traits of the people under separate heads iu detail. 

Marriage, — Amongst the higher classes and the peasantry, parents usually betroth their 
ehildieii in infancy, but. tlie ceremony is not performed till they arrive at puberty, the age‘ of 
which varies from lourteeii to sixteen years. Amongst grown up people the contract is one 
of mutual consent. In either ease it is made binding by the nihi/i ol the Mahomedan Mari’al. 
In the first ease, in which the parents make the contract, the boy's parents fix the dower or 
ma/ir for the girl, and the parents of both provide the wedding clothes, ornaments, and 
household equipment for each respectively. When the marriage terms are agreed to, the girls' 
parents get a letter of permit from the governor of the city to the eflPeet that ‘‘such a one, the 
daughter of so and so, son of so and so, of such a place, marries with their consent such a one, 
the son of so and so, of su<-h a place." The fee for this letter of permit and registry is one 
/^/;/y,7 = iihout sixpence, to the city governor. After this, the day is fixed, and all the relations 
and friends assemble at the bride's house, where the nil’d/i is read by the priest, who receives 
as his fee from one to IvVo or more lanffa according to the rank and means of the parties. 
With the rich the wedding festivities are prolonged over three or four days, with music and 
feasts and games ; but with the poor the newly married couple go to the hridigroom's house 
the same night-, and the festivities are confined to dancing and singing amongst the guests, and 
the disposal of a sheep or two slaughtered for the least. Amongst the common people, where 
the part ies are grown up men and women, the bride merely gets a suit of clothes and such 
ornaments as she can persuade the suitor to give her, and, after the performance of the ?iikd/i, 
they feast a few friends and go home together, till they disagree and separate. 

Prior to the adoption of Islam by the Moghol, woman held a more exalted position 
amongst them, and in the relations of matrimony otten exercised a supreme authority in the 
affairs of the household. This is indicated by the terms they applied to married woman, viz,, 
KhiMn Affhdj Kkiniwij Begufif mistress lady/' “my chief," “my lord" respectively. Numer- 
ous instances are recorded in the history of the Fmperor Babar and other Moghol chiefs, 
illustrative of the impoitant position held by woman in the society of the early Moghol power. 
In these days the sex, it would seem, commanded a far greater deference and respect than it 
is accorded in the present day. The effect of the Mussulman system of seclusion has been 
to deprive the wife of her just right .and freedom, and the consequence has been to 
debase the noblest qualities and most prized virtues of the sex. That they are impatient 
ol their treatment as mere chattels is evinced by their very frequent resort to the 
loophole of escape the law permits in divorce. The custom is extremely prevalent, and 
by some women is systematically worked as a moans of securing an independence and 
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provision for old ajje. For example, a woman will marry in Yarkand, and, if dissatisfied, 
will, after a short time, quarrel and divorce her hiishand before the Cdzi, whose fee for 
the letter of divorce is only one langa, liy the act of divorce she *;ets rid of a master and 
profits by the amount of dowry, clothes, &c., she received on marrying him. The dowiy 
is. not a fixed sum, but varies according to terms agreed on prior to marriage. A woman, after 
divorcinir her husband, cannot re-marry till the expiry of the ^iddat, which is a period of three 
months and ten days; bitt the divorced husband may rc-marry after the expiry of forty days. 
This woman, aftef the days of ^iddat, will marry another husband in Yarkand, producing the 
letter of divorce to show that she is free to do so. Him, too, she will divorce as she did the first, 
keeping the wedding clothes, outfit, and dowry. She now has two letters of divorce, and is thus 
enabled to evade the law and escape llie restraint of the 'iddaty during which she wouhl have to live 
upon her dowry, and commences a system of divorcing by which she secures an independence, 
and finally settles down with the man of her ehoicc. And she works it thus: having 
divorced her second husband in Yarkand, she at once goes olT to Yangi Hissar, and there 
contracts a marriage on the strength of the letter of divorce of the first husband, the date of 
which shows that the ^iddat is no bar. As the others, so him, too, she divorces, and securing 
the dowry, moves on to Kashghar, and there plays the same game, and gradually works her 
way hack to her home with the accumulated profits (»f some eight or ten such transactions. 

Should she hear any children, they belong to the husband who is the father. If he so 
choose, he may resii^n his claim and give the child to the mother, and if not, he leaves the 
infant with the mother till weaned, and then takes poSvSession of it. During this period, 
aecordinir to the decision of the Cdziy he pays the mother from one to four ta)}ga a month for 
the child’s keep. 

Marriaqe , — The girl desired by a son is demanded for him by his father and mother, who 
visit the giiVs family and ask that she may he given. Refusal is, as a matter of form, twice 
given, hut the third time the girl’s parents consent. When this happens, the father and 
mother of the youth present the girl with a ring and a pocket handkerchief. The parents of 
tiie youth are, on this occasion, given tea and sugar, and return home. 

The engagement thus formed may be continued for ten or twelve days, or even for six 
months, without marriage. 

Whenever the ceremony has been determined on, the bridegroom elect gets ready clothes 
for his bride: — a hat; a chogah ; a kurpa; a tukin,a marjan, (bead ornament) ; a lahore (indoor 
hat) ; muncluik (a thread of pearls) ; dandi (zera) (earrings) ; belauzak (bracelets) ; sicli tatma 
(chignon for plaits of hair) ; toomar (charms) ; oitak (bools) ; jurab (socks) ; tshtan (pyjama) ; 
tshtan bag (pyjama strings) ; agabanoo (a cloth thrown over the shoulders) ; frinjee (an over- 
coat with^^large sleeves in which the arms arc not inserted) ; koilik (a chemise). The trousseau 
prepared as above is convoyed Vjy the bridegroom, with a sheep, rice, and slieop s fat, to the 
house of the bride and presented to her parents ; on this occasion he is accompanied by his 
father and mother and immediate rilalives, who remain as guests in the bride’s house for three 
days, during which feasting and dancing and singing go on at the expense of the girl’s parents. 

On the fourth day the girl’s parents present the bridegroom with an entiie suit of 
clothing, boots, &c. The bride then selects a man of their acquaintance as ladi Waked 
(Toyata) (Marriage Father). This is arranged as follows: Two grey beards of the party 
approach the girl and ask her whom she selects as her Toyata, when she names an individual. 
The mullah then arranges with the Toyata and the dowry is fixed and marriage settlement. 
The mullah then asks the bridegroom if the settlement is agreed to. When this is announced 
to the assembled relatives they shout inubarik. This is done with the reading of the kulrnai, 
and thus completes the marriage ceremony. 

The woman cannot bo taken from one city to another without her consent : this is a^rreed 
(.0 by the husband, being demanded by the Toyata; he further declares tliat he will not 
chastise her without fault ; that he will not take another wife without her consent; that for 
six months after marriage he will not undertake a journey. If he then starts on a journey, 
that he will advance a subsistence allowance of six months ; that he will allow his Wile tree 
intercourse with her father and mother and near relations. 
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After the a^rreeraent is ^iven, water and salt are produced, and the salt is dissolved in a 
$maU Clip. The parents of the contractinyr parties then dip bread into the salt water. It is 
a point of emulation between the bride and bridegroom's representatives to first dip the bread 
into the cup; if the bride's father is first successful, and puts the saturated bread into the 
daujrhter’s mouth, it is considered a good omen hy the bridegroom. The wife is then conveyed 
to the husband's house. The children and others of the moliulla, if it is in the city, put a rope 
across the road and make a pretence of stopping the party ; they are, however, bribed with a present 
to let the procession pass. The wife is called for two or three months Kelim, and the husband 
Kiayo: the bride and bridegroom" during the first few months are not callW by their proper 

names. As the bride leaves her father's house it is considered proper for the relations to weep. 
When she reaches the house of the bridegroom, before she enters in, a carpet or felt is first 
put outside the door on which she is seated, and a fire is lighte d, and women of the husband's 
family, who arc respectable matrons, hold the four corners of the felt or carpet upon which llie 
bride is seated, and carry her round tlie tire three times, after which she is taken into the house 
across the threshold. The female relatives (usually unmarried) who have accompanied her, 
remain with her for three days in tlie house of the hridcgoorn (her own house). After the 
three months she ceases to be called Kelim, and goes by the name of Chaukan until she 
becomes pregnant, when she is called JtWan, and at this period the fact of her pregnancy is 
celebrated by feasting and singing witli her female acquaintances ; at the same time she 
puts on the bands in front of her dress, which mark the mother, retaining them henceforward; 



these are four sliort cross-bars fastened to the dress where it closes over the bosom ; they are cither 
green or red as long as the husband is living, and during widowhood are covered with black. 

Birth . — Is cchbrated by a feast to the neighbours and friends in the case of a boy, 
but no demonstration is made for the birth of a girl. It is popularly believed, or stated 
at least, that two girls are horn to one boy in this country, and certainly the very 
apparent preponderance in numbers of women which attracts the traveller's notice supports 
the assertion. There are no midwives in the country. The woman's mother or the neighbour 
women attend and do all the necessary service. Tne navel string is turned up to the forehead, 
and cut olFat that length; wrapped in cotton word, coiled on the l)elly, and there secured by 
a baud ; it is anointed daily with melted cow's fat, and falls off on the seventh or eighth 
day. Some take the skin of the sheep slaughtered for the feast to celebrate the event, and 
rubbing a mixture of one part kachur and two parts turmerir*, finely powdered, on its inner 
surface, spread it whilst yet warm over the mother's back and belly, and keep it on for a 
night and day before removal. The skin contracts very firmly and, it is said, speedily restores 
the natural slim form. There is no music or dancing or rejoicing on the occasion of a birth as in 
India. The rich usually employ a wet nurse to suckle the child. The mother remains in seclusion 
till the fortieth day, on which she takes a bath and puts on new clothes, and receives her 
guests and friends at an entertainment. On this day the child is named, sometimes without 
ceremony, but usually the astrologer is called in to cast its horoscope and foretell its future. 
The child is on this day rolled up in swaddling bands, and for the first time put in the cradle 
which is to be its home till weaned. The cradle or Oechuc is a wood frame on rocking boards, 
is covered with a curtain canopy, and spread with a mattress, in the centre of which is a hole 
for the shurnuc. This is a wooden urinal, exactly like a common tobacco pipe ; the bowl is 
adjusted above — it is wider for girls — and the tube passes vertically down through the bole. 
It effectually keeps the bedding dry, and is of universal use. Strings of them are exposed for 
sale in the bazars. 

Birth and onwards,^ A new-born child, after being washed, &c., has a lump of sugar put 
into its mouth. The mother keeps the child near her for 7 days, but on the 8th day it is taken 
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from her, excepting^ at the time of suckling. As soon after birth as is possible, a mullah is 
called in to whisper the azan into the child’s ear. With a son, after 40 days, whatever hair 
may have grown is removed from the head. The hair is weighed and a corresponding weight 
of silver is given to the naie (harber). After this a feast, is given to relatives. Until the boy 
is mature, be is called Ogul Bala; similarly a girl is called Kiz Bala. He is then called Yiggit, 
and the girl, Chaiikan. All children are sent to school to the mullah at the age of 4 or 5. 
After leaving school a boy is usually apprenticed to a trade. During the time of his 
apprenticeship, he is clothed and fed by his master. When he has mastered the trade, his 
parents present the master with an entire suit of clothes, and a feast is given to tlie tradCy in 
whose presence the master is clothed. The master presents the pupil on this occasion with a 
set of working tools used in his particular trade, and hencetorward he starts a sliop of 
liis own. 

Cradle Songs. 

Over hoys» 

- Sleep my babe. 

Sleep my babe. 

- A Khan you shall become. 

- A Beg most sure shall be. 

- Broad lands possess and wealth besides my babe. 
Over girls. 

Khanim Budsha, Bulling Bullum - Spouse of King and baby mine. 

Aiduk Yeshnub, Bulling Bullurn - Fairy moonlight! baby mine. 

Yating Bullum ! - Sleep my babe. 

Oircumemon. — This rite is considered one of the most important of the five foundations’' 
of Islam, and its observance is now encouraged with a revival of the ceremonies which fell into 
neglect niider th (3 Chino.se. The age for its performance varies between tlie second and eighth 
or'^tenth year, and the day is fixed alter consulting the stars and a. l)oolv of lucky da} s and 
omens, in whieli (wery day of every month has its special prognostic (pialities. The o()erati()n is 
performed by tlie liarber or SdlimcA [Surfards/t] in the presence of the assembled women of the 
family, and neighbours and tiieiuls. The occasion is celebrated with a feast. Amongst the 
wealthy it is pnlonged to two or three days, with music, dancing and games, and the distrihu- 
tion of largess to the poor and priests. On the conclusion of the feast, the friends present eggs 
and clotiies for the Ijoy, who is attended till the wound is healed by the barber. About the 
tenth or twelfth dav, when this occurs, the boy is V/athed and dressed, the. harlxn* is dismissed 
with his fee according to the means of the parents, generally two to four latigUy and the beggars 
and priests arc collected for a feast. 

Education.— ^\\m\ eight or ten years old, children are sent to school. Boys and girls 
together are seated closely packed on forms, of which the back ol one forms the desk for the 
form behind it. The boys are all on one side of the room, and the girls on the other, and 
between is an alley, at the top ot which is the seat ot the teacher. Tlie ehildieii aie taught the 
creed and prayers from hooks set before them, and all gabble out thc.ir lessons with constant 
repetition and great volubility, and the din produced is confusing, 'fhere are several of these 
schools in each city, and one or more in all tlie market-towns of the rural settlements, the school, 
or maklaby is a low, ill-veiitilated room, generally under the upper story of some private house, 
which is conveniently situated near a crowded thoroughfare, and some of them are amongst 
the shops in the bazar. Girls older than ten or twelve years d»n’t attend, but boys are not 
limited to a^-e They are taught reading and writing, and use as text-hooks the Gulistan of 
Sfidi, and the Sikandar Naina amongst others of less reputation. The pupils are all day scholars 
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Yating Bullum, 

Yating Bullurn, 

Khan Bulling Bullum, 

Beg Bulling Bullum, - 
Yurtunieggasi Bulling Bullum, 
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and pay the teacher from half a tanga to a tanga a month. Education is not compulsory, but 
a certain coercion is exercised on the parents to make them send their cljildren to school. For 
the higher forms of education^ as it is by the Mahommedan standard, the pupils ^»'o from the 
Maktab, to the Madrassa or collci^e, Hera they study theology, Jaw, medicine, poetry and 
history, with writing** and accounts. Physics are unknown, and aIto;;^ether the standard of 
knowledge is very inferior. Much too great importance is attached to theology and meta- 
physics, to the neglect of more practically useful studies. There are several colleges in each 
city, and all the shrines and more sacred tombs in the country have either a college ora school 
.attached to them. The colleges are charitable foundations which have been established at 
dilferent periods by pious individuals, and are supported by grants of rent-free land. Under the 
Amir's rule, all these establishments have been restored to their original prosperity, and many 
which had fallen to decay have been entirely rebuilt and enlarged. Most of them have cloisters, 
with accommodation for from twenty to eighty students or more, and a chapel and hospice are 
attached to each, with a considerable establishment of |)ricsta, teachers, and servitors. In all 
of them the teaching is strictly that of Islam, to the exclusion of everything not allowed by the 
Shari^at or unprovided for in the hadlthy and they are all under the special patronage of the 
Amir, who from time to tirni; visits some of the more important one?, and on all occasions of 
public rc'joicing or Icstivity distributes bounty to the establishments and resident scholars. 

Games and Amusements. — Those played by young people are C(?/e^dc, = ‘Svrestling," ‘^rompsj" 
Bd(Uparg^^'^ kite-llying;" Mucca u'arstaridi,=:*^ marbles; " Khanjar oi/dndiy=. '^ pitch-aud-toss” 
into a hole with walnuts or pice ; Uzuc oydndi, — ^^ knindvlc hones," dice playing with four bones ; 
Top c/iatdng, — '* hall-and-hat" or ‘‘ rounders," in which the player is put out hy a catch, and has to 
go out and carry in th<' winner on his hack ; and Tfist/e Auasi mother and children in 

the hole," a sort of tip-cat played with bat and hall from a little pit. 

Those ])layed hy grown-up people are Shatranjy chess ; takhnay draughts ; kdghaz-oydndiy 
cards, called kaphi by the Khilay ; Tukhm chic 'iy cracking eggs hy tap[)ing small (.mds together 
for wager; Dah chin gymnastics, athletics, &c., by professionals. Other amusements are 

pigeon- fly i ng ; " Tukk or Cochedr or A*//://’X:-w.vir.s7tf/v1f//,== ‘^C('ck or ram," or 
“partridgc-figiiting." Tlieie are besides other sports and exercises, such as single-stick, cudgel- 
ling, fencing, wrestling, archery, &c., hut they arc only practised by professionals of Chinese 
or Kalmak race who arc now enlisted in the Amir's army. Amongst the at hletic exercises occasion- 
ally indulged in hy the troops are u/ak, a sort (»f chevy chase on horseback to gain possession of 
a slaughtered lamb carried awa}" by an aeknowledgetl champion, by purMiit and snatching from 
his lap ; and Millie r7/Kv/?'=: “ target practice," loading and firing ou horseback at a cap stuck 
on a stake, whilst at full gallop. 

The more refined amusements in whieli both sexes meet for society are tci-parties and 
musical concerts and dances, each of which is coudiicted with the ohservanco of much 
ceremony and etiquette, according to rules and conventionalities appropriate to each. The 
dances are performed hy women only, and not in public ; only in the presence of invited 
guests, and are conducted with proper decorum. Tnc musical concerts are performed by 
professional artists and singers, and the princi}>al instruments used are tlie guitar ; n sort of 
harp or violin called cdriun; a sort of violin (railed rabdh\ the flageolet; the cymbal; the 
triangle; and the tambour and the trombone. Tiie mnsieiaii or naghmdcfii dr^es not 
play in public, only at private houses to which he is called to grace an entertainment. 
TTiere is a class of mendicant minstrels and actors who gi> about the streets, and wander from 
place to place to make a living. They are of two distinct orders, viz., the calandar or darveshy 
and the hdcehi. The two first are religious beggars and vagabonds, and go about in companies 
of five or six. They sing and dance and dress in a grotesque fashion, and affect a demented 
character, with dishevelled hair and patched garments, eften covered with a cape of some wild 
animals' skin, siu:h as of the tiger, bear, leopard, or wolf. They always carry a staff top[)ed 
with a tuft of ydkdail hair, or an iron mace ou which is fixed a string of steel rings. This they 
jingle in keeping time with their vociferous songs and dances of gesticulation. The hdcchi is a 
musician, conjuror, improvisatore, and actor. He professes aequaintance with the world of 
spirits, and glibly calls on Michael and all the angels who throw him into a cataleptic state, 
and the spectators are persuaded into the belief that he does all sorts of marvels. 
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Etiqtiette . — Oeremony is an important feature of K^shghar society, and its forms are 
observed with punctiliousness on the most trivial occasiona. Keapeci- ami obedience to parents 
and superiors is held to rank in the first place of duty. The youn^- and inferiors always stand 
in a respect/ul and submissive attitude, with the head bowed aud hands folded in front, at a 
(listanoe from their superiors, and always address them with the word tac&irz=z' lault,'^ and 
equivalent in use to our Sir.^^ Children never take' the names of their parents so lon^ as 
they are alive, hut speak of them as Atdm or Andm — my father’* or my mother.*’ Ou 
reeeivinjr any attention or favour, the recipient carries the rij'ht hand to the heart and forehead, 
and with a bow says, ashk^ulla-^^^ God’s love;** or he takes the thin;>^ presented and raises it 
to his eyes with the same "esture and expression ; or if the ^ilt is not placed in his hands he, 
if seated, rises and with a comprehensive sweep of the arms strokes his beard, either real or 
more frequently imaginary. W’hen seated at an entertainment this ceremony is gone through 
on each occasion that he is addressed by a superior, or is banded a morsel from the “ table 
cloth,** and one may be seen constantly getting up and down from and on to his heels in 
acknowledgment of civilities and commands fnun a superior. In matters of duty, commands 
are received standing, and acknowledged by bending on one knee, sweeping the arms iu a 
circle to stroke the beard, and wiih the yakhshi tacsir — ^^ Very good Sir.** 

Tlie salutation on meeting is Sdlani-dlaikum^^^ he to you,** with a low bow, and the 

bands folded across the stomach. The reply is aHaikurn an ~saldfn^‘^ KwAio ^ on be peace.’* 
A friend passing another on the road says Hdrmdm / — Be not fatigued ;** and the other 
replies Yol-bohun — may you have the way,** or “ may your way prosper.** Ou parting iu 
the streets, friends bow politely several times with polite expressions for each other’s welfare. 
Vi.<itors are received witli more or less ceremony, according to rank, either at the outer gale, 
ur in the court, or at the threshold, and conducted to their seats by the host. After the 
mutual health enquiries, either tea or the daaturkhicdn is invariably brought in, and to omit 
both is considered a mark of disrespect. The dadurkhwdn — “ Tray of ceremony,” varies 
according to the rank and state of the visitor, and ma^f coiufirise anything from two or three 
trays of dry fruits and biscuits, to two or three hundred trays and an elegant and varied dinner. 
It. is customary for the host to help his honored guest to the first morsel with a Bismillah — 
“In the name of God,” and then the others help themselves. At the conclusion, the sign for 
the removal of the cloth is a simultaneous move to rise, with a sweeping stroke of the beard 
and sonorous AlUhu Akbar — ^^(Jod is mo.st Great” by all the guests. The table-cloth is a 
long sheet of printed cotton, or figured silk, and is sj>read on the floor. 

The recipient of a letter from the king or other superior takes it in both hands, and 
raises it to the heart and forehead before reading. After reaiiing he laces the direction 
whence it came, and pressing it to his lips and eyes places it securely in the folds of hi.s 
turban or in his cap. Women courtesy by bending the knees, and bowing low with 
the hands folded in front. 

Occupations . — There are no restrictions of caste as in India to fetter either sex in the choice 
(f a means of livelihood. The father may be a blacksmith and the son a tailor; the mother 
may keep a shop, and the daughter may be a sempstress, la Yarkand we found many of the 
grocers aud bakers shops kept by women; and I was told some of them were sole mistresses’, 
and owned the shops in their own right, free from the control of the husband. 1 he chief 
occupations of ^-he women are sjiinning, lace-work, and embroidery, and in the rural districts they 
sometimes take part in the field labours of harvestinir, and in caring for the cattle at home. 
The occupations of the men include all the ordinary handicrafts, special manulaetures, trade, 
accounts, &c., &c. Amongst the Kirghiz, hoivever, the women do all the weaving, carpet and 
felt-making, &c., as well as looking after the cattle and domestic arrangements. 

Women,— Y \\q number of women in Kdslighar, and the facilities of marriage and 
divor<?e, ns well as the absence of absolute poverty throughout the country, mitigate the 
hardships, and obviate the crimes which follow on the mloption of a plurality of wives. 
’J'he expense of marriage consists in the provision of marriage garments by the husband; 
these vary in quality according to the wealth of the man ; a poor man may, however, content 
himself with the presentation of a hat aud a pair of bools, costing no more than 10 tangas. 
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The cazi^s fee amounts to no more than one tanga, though much larger sums are paid by those 
who can afford it. The ceremonial ot marriage is given in detail elscwiieie ; it may be curtailed 
to the reading of the nika by the cazi, in the presence of three or four witnesses. 

There appears to be no difficulty attending marriage between men and women of different 
ranks in life; nor does a woman who has been the wife of a ricii man, and has obtained a 
divorce, object to marriage with a man of small means. Two wives represent the average 
number; but the limit of four is not even strictly adhered to. The ceremony of divorce amounts 
to no more than the aflixing of the cazi's seal to the talaknarnas, which are kept one by the 
man, and one by tlie woman, in proof of their release from the marriage tie. The divorce may 
be with mutual consent, or by the man, who dedan s his intention before the cazi. By the 
woinaii, the disdiarge may be obtained as f'dlows: she declares her intention publicly to her 
husband throe times of leaving his house; if he is willing, or if he hastily says “go^^ three 
times, the woman then gnos to the cazi and claims dismissal, on which the cazi calls for 
the Imshand and enquire*! or him whether he has given her her divorce. 

A more sim])le method for the wife to adopt is to present liers(‘lf before the cazi weeping, 
and taking off the shoes (which coitie over the feet of her hoots) to place them turned over 
hel’ore the cazi. This is taken to mean an accusation against tlie husband of his having 
committed an uiuiatuial offence against her ; no other evidence is required, the man is sent 
for and tlie talaknarnas are ordered. The smallesr fee on a divorce is half a tanga. It is a 
matter of pride with many women to have been the wife of several husbands; this, however, 
may be said to be cliiefiy the fashion with a certain set of women in the towns: the general 
population having more settled homes than such customs im[)ly. 

After divorce the children are usually divided, the boys going with the father, and the 
daughters with the mother. SuV)sistenee may be ordered for the wife if she be pregnant, or is 
suckling a ciiild, or a present may be made by the hnsbuiid, or a fixed sum be paid down. 
Marriage is possible to the woman three months after the divorce. Tlicse rule's are those of 
the Shariat; also, if a hushand divorce his wife, and regret having done so, so as to seek to 
marry her again, he cannot do so without her having contracted another marriage. 

The above customs imply more than the usual freedom allowed to women in Mahornedan 
countries Ijcing tlie rule, and, in Kashghar, women mix freely in the daily life of their husbands, 
and are to he seen on all occasions sharing in their pursuits, f o* the most part unveiled, except 
wlien seme representative of authority is passing. They are admirable riders, lieing as familiar 
with tlie saddle as the men. 

Bnm and 0 rn a me nfs.--- Owing to the nature of the climate, the summer and winter 
costume dilFor in proportion to the opposite extremes of the seasons. In the former it consists 
of light gauze materials, or silks of very bright and staring colours for the rich, and of common 
white cotton cloth of hume-nianufacture for the poor. In winter it consists of warm furs, and 
padded silks for the rich, and sheepskin cloaks and padiled cot ton rubes, usually dyvd of a 
drab or ash grey colour, for the poor. All classes, and both sexes wear hoots, which in winter 
are lined with a casing of lliick felt, and all, tog, put ou two, three, or up to six robes and 
irowsers (me over the other. Men in travelling wear loose, baggy overalls of buff leather called 
^//77w. Sometimes the robes are tucked into the sAini, like a shirt into the trowsers, and the 
effect is provocative of merriment to the stranger, though it is surprising how the arrange- 
ment frees the rotund and ungainly i\‘rms from the encumbrance of their multifarious flowing 
robes. 

The dress of the men consists of the following costumes, fjuc, a quilted cap or bonnet, 
generally of silk material, or embroidered or printed cotton ; hiMiCy a hood with long lappets 
worn ill travelling, generally of woollen material, .sometimes of fur or sheepskin ; dopa, an 
embroidered skull-cap, quilted and padded, of silk or printed cotton ; talpac, a fur cap, 
generally of Iambus fleece, edged with otter or other fur, and sometimes covered with velvet or 
brocade ,w/(/A 7 dr, a shawl turban, only worn by the wealthy and nobility; salla a muslin turban 
ol pure white, only worn by tlie juiestliood and soldiers and officers of Government; sarpech^ 
an ordin.ary turban wuin by merehants clerks, &c. The common people and peasantry all 
wear the Tartar cup, called tal2)nc ; and it is said, arc prohibited irom wearing the turban ; komlak 
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a shirt, loose in body and sleeves, usunlly of coarse cotton ; tamhdly trowsers loose and haL»*iry, 
j^enerally of cotton, and sometimes padded and quilted ; is/ddn, trowseisof a diffeient material, 
such as silk or wool; famUil bagha, the trowsers- hand round the waist; a7//;w, overall trowsers, 
loose and generally of hu(F leather, einhroiderod with silk ami ed<:ed below with fur 

usually lined witli printed cotton, and open for six inelies on thetuitside of each leu: below ; oiaky 
boot reaching to the knee, and of European pattern; mamy goloshes or slippers worn over foot 
of boot in wet weather, left at the do(^r on entering the house; keptHh, (kafsh) a eommon shoe; 
Fdyltig, gloves of worsted or fur; duhkUy fur over-boot ; paypak, a bit slocking worn inside the 
boot; chapany a loose long robe, open in front, with long sleeves, four or five soin< times worn 
one over other; ioiiy a loose over-eloak. This and the preceding are usually of silk or printed 
cotton in bright colours and staring patterns; belwaghy waist band er sash; jnbay fur coat, 
mostly of sheepskin. Soldiers wear besides the a leather w;iist-l>clt ; to it are attached 

a multitude of the paraphernalia of their arms; they are collectively styled gardCy and comprise 
powder- hag, tinder-box, shot-bag, flint-and-steel case, kiiifi*, hammer, priming [>in, &c., &e. 

The dress of the women consists of the following; buCy (piilted cap, edged with fur; ord 
hucy a liigh lionnet of mitre shape, usually of silk, and ornamented with a tassel and emlir<»idery ; 
talpac, fur cap or hat of sheepskin covert d with gold brocade, and edged all round with a deep 
border of otter fur; sal/ay a muslin turban folded into the sbape of a high cap or bat, with the 
end haiiLiing behind, or over one shonlder; vhnwJjul and cJutnafy difleteiit kinds td veil: they 
are stjuaro, and about fourteen Indies each way, and arc worn tied round the hat: tlit-y are mostly 
wliiti*, of with? laiti(!e pattern, hut some are hlaek and of horse hair, just like the textnie ol a 
sieve; hdmhik, siiirt, or loose shiit, of cotton or silk; (timbdly tro\v»eis, loose tiud baggy; 
tamhdl pdtjchdy leggings, embroidered and edged with fur, worn attaduMl to the trowseis so 
as to show l*elow the upper robes; chupan^ a loose frock, open in tront ; /echak, a seart or sbawl 
of muslin or light gauze worn over other clothes without passing the arms through the sleeves ; 
df]‘pcja, a rnaiith? of while muslin like the last. These two are worn by young married women, 
who are called chanedn till they becofiie matrons, when they are called jturd/ty and wear by 
way of disiinetion the paraja, an over-doak which has four bars of braid on the l)reast. 
Unmarried girls are called agghachiy and dres-i as the chmmhi. Oink, boot, similar to that worn 
by men; kirm-olaky a shorter liigh-heeled boot, ornamented with gold ami silk embroidery; 
ormnda-uiaky another kind of ornamented boot; shoes ; pngzdr-kqmh y or slijiper, 

embroidered ami ornamented; gubti, lur coat. The dress of women dillers little Irom that 
Worn IjN’ the men, except in r(*sp(*ct to head-dress and mantles, ami the slum. Neither siix 
wear night dotlies ; they merely take off the hoofs, and go to sleep ou tue floor. Bedsteads, 
or the diarpoy of India, are not known in liio country. The rich have sleeping places in a 
corner of the room, where the cop'i (mattrass) is spread, wiln a ktrgiz (felt) over it. the ])illow 
is called tfkgay and the coverlet yoimn. In winter the bedding is spreatl upon the mmld, 
which is a wide pla: form supported on masonry parapets, or low walls, and heated by a lire ot 
dry stahle reluse which lies smouldering below. 

Ornamentfi , — Very few are used except as additions to the garments, and only by the lair 
sex. ^I hey consist ordinarily of the caiTing = r/yv/, It consists of a string of pearls ami led coial 
beads strung together in alternation. Some wear these plaited into tue back tresses; they are 
then called chichaw/hac- The uzuCy or finger ring, is worn by Ix.th sex( s; by men as a signet, 
and by women as an ornament; in the latter’ ease the sellings are the (liamond, ruby, peail, 
turquoise, &c. Women also wear a gold or silver wristlet , be/ azio- -y it is usually chased with 
ornamental patterns, and studded with pearls and rubies No other ornaments are now usually 
seen, though in the lime of the Chinese tiicre was a great variety of gold and silver jewellery 
used, mostly as ornaments for the head ; but they have now entirely gone out of fashion. 
Women ornament the hair now only with tlyj pearl and coral beads before mentioned. During 
girlhood, when they are called ciz or ayghachiy they have the head shaved over the crown, or as 
tliey grow older tliey wear the hair in a plain loose queue tied by a ribbon at the back of the 
head ; and so they wear it, as virgins, till married, when they plait it into two long threc-j)ly 
tresses, which, with the aid of foreign locks arc prolonged down the back nearly to the heels. 
As staid matrons they discard the aid of art, and are content to plait their natural locks into two 
short twists behind each ear. 


S 
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Death, — At death the chin of the corpse is tied np with a chin cloth, and the tbumha of 
the hands are tied tojjether and the toes of the feet, the body beinjj washed and laid out. 

If a wife lose her husband, she wears mourning (a black cloth over her shoulders, and on 
the red clolh of the stripes worn in virtue of her haviu<; become “ Jewan^^ a small cross bar of 
black) for 40 days, the black cross bar on the stripes remains nnkil she marries again. No 
cooking is done in the house of the dead for three days ; all that is required being supplied 
bv relatives or friends. On the fourth day a feast is prepared for mullahs who speak iu praise 
of the dead. The corpse is, however, only retained in the house during 24 hours. After 
her husband’s death, the wife uses his name iu her prayers on every Thursday and daily. 

If the wife dies, the husband wears a white cloth (chitta) as a kummerbund. 

The following derges are in common use : — 

For hnshand. — Wai Khwqjum Ech ; Wai Ilumrabirn Eeli ; Wai Akhoonun Eeh ; Sun 
Munnitashlub Kitting Muuj Kaida Kelsum Khvvojum Ech. 

For wife , — Wai Hurarahim Edh ; Wai Khanim Eeh; Bullahi Yatin Raiding KhanimE4h. 

For father. — Wai Dadum; Mecca Urn Dadum ; Medina Um Dadum ; Yatiui Raiding 
Akhoon Dadum. 

For mother, — Wai Amun Eeh ; Mecca Um Amun ; Medina Um Amun. 

For S 071 , — Wai Bullum Eeh; Wai Bullum Ech; Kaida Kelsum Bullum Ech. 

For daughter. — Wai Bullum Khanim Bullum; Cherailik Bullum. 

The following short account of a funeral witnessed at Yangi-Hissar and of the ceremonies 
which followed, will explain tiu: customs iu force: — On the 2yth of April a mullah died in 
Yangi His'ar; he left two women in his house, the one his wife and the other liis sister, besides 
one daughter and two sons. At the funeral the two women preceded the corpse, wearing each 
a black robe down to the heels, with white kummerhunds ; immediately l)ehit>d the corpse came 
the two boys, and after them the daught<*r (who was about ten years of aoe), riding a pony 
and dressed in the paudicd-garmeiit of a Kullah Darvesh, to signify that owing to her lather’s 
deatli siie had become a fakir. The f -llowing day two elderly feniales established themselves 
in the house for three days to console the bereaved. On the night of the funeral, and the 
following night, two mullahs remained at the cemetery reading the Koran. On the 7th day 
the women itogk off tlieir black robes and placed a black cloth over the bars on their dresses, 
which implied their being ‘^Jewans.” On this day an ash was distrihuted amongst the 
acquaintances of the deceased, and a large iron vessel, containing one dearak of lish, was con- 
veyed to the cemetery, a mullah being in attendance to read a portion of the Koran. The 
mullah and the bereaved women partook at the grave, after which they returned home and 
the mourning was at an end; ilie women then having remained for seven days in the house 
were at liberty to move about. Mourning for father or mother on the part of a woman is 
indicated by covering the upper part of the head dress with a piece of while cloth. 

Food, — The crops noted under the head of agrii ultural productions will have indicated 
that the nature of the food of the people of Kashghar differs but little from that of most 
European countries. Flesh is very freely consumed, and so cheap as to be witnin the reach of 
all classes as a constituent of the daily meal. In the time of the Chine.'^e, there were no prohi- 
bitions in the matter of eating and drinking, and consequently the flesh of all animals was 
eaten without distinction, and drinks and liquors of all sorts found a ready sale in the 
markets. This is now all changed; the flesh of ass, swine, dog, &c., is strictly prohibited, 
and only that of those animals is allowed to be used which are pronounced lawful by the 
Shariat. Thus excellent beef, mutton, and horse-flesh arc exposed for sale in the butchers’ 
stalls, and the variety is occasionally increased ty that of the camel and goat, and cutds or 
yak ox, and to a more limited extent by that of the wild sheep, the wild stag, the wild goat, 
and the antelope. Wild-fowl and game arc also occasionally exposed for sale, but more 
generally they are limited to the royal court and the courts of the district governors. They 
comprise the wild-goose, teal and ducks in great variety, partridges, quail, and the pheasant, both 
•now and desert, together with the sand grouse, florican, pigeons, &c., and the hare. 
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The common cereals and vegetables, as in Europe, form important items of the daily food. 
The wheat bread is always leavened, and is of very superior quality. A kind of funiroid <,^rowth 
found on the poplar tree, and culled toghraghu^ is habitually used as a Icrinent, and sold in 
every bazar. Vej^etables and fruits- are preserved fresh for winter use, by storing out of the 
reach of frost and damp in deep underground vaults and cellars. ” 

Milk is little used, and butter is rarely seen in the fresh state. Mutton fat or that of beef 
is used in culinary operations in its place, as a rule, though skins of preserved butter, by 
boiling, are sold in the bazar. They are brought in by the Kirghiz, and are not to be found 
amongst the agricultural population. 

Of the varieties of food I will not attempt a description. The dishes comprise a mixture 
of the Musalman and the Chinese cuisine, with perhaps a touch ot the iMench and Italian. 
Roast atid boiled joints, soups, ragouts, and bouillis ; the palao, corina, cinia, and Jtabud with 
salads, pickle.s, jelly and syrup are some of the forms ol food usually set Wfore the guest, 
together with pastry of all sorts, puffs, patties (meat and jam) cakes, sweets, candied-fruits, and 
fruit fresh and fruits dry. The beverages are water, or can siicrc^ or sherbet of pomegranate 
juice, &c. Tea is the ordinary drink of all classes, usually with sugar and always witlmut milk. 

It precedes and f Hows every meal, and is offered to the visitor at all hours of the day. The use 

of wine or spirits is strictly prohibited, and none are made in the country, though small bottles 
of Russian liqueurs are found on sale in the shops of Klshghar and Yai kaiuh The Kirghiz 
distil a strong spirit from the fermented liquor of inare^s milk called cumisj but neither one 
or other ever find their way to market. 

Tobacco is not much smoked, except as a vehicle for b mg or hemp,^^ and is not much 
esteemed by itself for quality, though that produced at Aksu is credited with a milii and 
superior flavour. In the form of stuiff, however, its use is almost universal, both by the 

ordinary meihod and by mastication. In the former case it is, 1 believe, the cause of the remark- 

able prevalence of polypus in the nose in Kasbghar, though it is necessary to state that in some 
cases of the disease which came under my notice, the patients denied the use of snuff at all. 
In the latter ease it certainly is the cause, in common with opium and hemp, of much of the 
dyspepsia which is the general ctunplaint of the ct>uniry. Tlie snuff of Kasbghar is different 
from any other that I have seen. It is of a bright green colour, and extremely hot and pungent. 
The puwdcrcd stalks of llie cbicanfiar, a species of ephedra, and powdered quicklime are habi- 
tually ad(ied to it. This snuff is seen exposed for sale everywhere in the cities dud settlements, 
and is very generally indulged in by women past their prime. The snuff of I'esliawar, called 
Marghozi, alter the village where it is produced, is in much demand, and is reputed the best that 
reaches Kasbghar. 

Dcaf/i.--The following is the procedure observed when death closes the career on earth. 
When the last moment is near, the arras are folded across the chest, the legs are straightened 
out, and t he great toes are tied togeiher. The death is at once reported to the muila, or priest^' 
of the parish, who hastens to the death-bed. The relations and friends now assemble, ami the 
women lament with loud wails and cries, slapping their faces and breasts with open palms. 
The winding-sheet is then brought, and the priest, after washing the body aecordiiig to the 
Mabomedan rites, puts it on the corpse. The women again break into lamentations, and then 
the body is placed mi a bier, and carried in procession to the grave. Sometimes a party 
of darrenh and calandar are hired to precede the procession and chaunt funeral dirges. The 
people of the house in which the death has occurred put off their usual clothes, and lor two or 
three days wear those of beggars, and follow the corpse to the grave. janazuhy or funeral- 
prayers, are repeated by the priest, the people around saying Amin or ** Arnen.^^ During three 
days no food is cooked in the house in which a death has occurred, but is brought to the mourners 
by their friends and neighbours. 

On the third day the zakatchi^ “ tax collector, comes and makes an inventory of the 
deceased's estate, and after paying his debts, divides the remainder into forty equal parts. One of 
these he takes for the king, and the remaining thirty-nine he divides equally amongst the heirs 
male. These now, according to their means, cook food and feast the beggars, ascetics and divinity 
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students, together with the relatives and friends of the deceased. Tliey appoint a priest to per- 
form a “ complete recita! of the Koran/^ and give him the deceased’s shoes and stockings as his 
perquisites, together with a suit of new clothes and a small sum of money. They pay the grave- 
digL^er two or three tangUy and sacrifice a sheep over the grave, and its carcase is taken by the 
officiating priest as his perquisite. This ends the funeral ceremony as observed by the common 
people. The wealthy retain a priest to recite the Koran daily over the grave for forty days, and 
feast the relations and friends, and the poor and priests on the third, the seventh, and the 
fortieth days, 

The grave and side sepulchre are on the Musalman plan, but tombstones are not used 
except for saints and grandees, and in such cases the epitaph is found written on glazed tiles. 
Most graves are seen with merely a heap of earth piled along their length, but some have 
tombs raised over tliem. Generally tlie tomb is an obl»ng platlorm, two or three feet hi«rh, and 
supports a cylindrical figure along its length, something in the shape of a coffin, and the whole 
is built of raw hrieks or clay, coated with a plaster of mud. Grave-yards are generally enclosed, 
and their area held as sacred ground. 

Habitations . — The cities and towns in general appearance and plan of arrangement much 
resemble those of Afghanistan, and some parts of Persia to the west. Tliey are surrounded 
by fortified walls, and are everywhere built of clay, stone being never seen, and baked bricks 
only in the more important building’s, such as mosques, colleges, and saraes. The streets arc 
unpaved, and wind irregularly amongst tlic blocks and rows of tenements, and arc mostly 
narrow and more or less filthy. Tliere are no large open spaces, nor any public gardens or 
plantations. The drains and gutters are mostly open, or inditlerently covered (or toolwiiy in 
front of the shops ; and empty on to some low ground only a few yards beyond the city walls, 
or else stagnate within their enclosure. In some of the quarters, shut olf iVorn the main bazars 
and thorough lares, are open tanks 40 to fiO or 100 feet square ; they are mere superficial 
excavations, and, as their ccuiteiits indicate, a collection of all the irnpuriiies of the vicinity 
dissolved in the water. Tlie main bazars arc in parts covered in by a frame-work of roiu'li 
beams and raltcrs, thatched with a loose layer of straw and reeds, through wliicdi are nunienms 
gaps. The slioj)S themselves arc mean, low, and dark hovels, with a platform in front raisc^l 
some three or lour feet above the level of the street. Tliey arc of small dimensions and liave no 
pretension to regularity, neatness, or decoration. In fact they cannot compare citlier in build 
or in the display' of stores to the shops of any cantonment bazar in India, far less to those of 
the commercial cities of the Panjab. 

The style of building is entirely devoid of architectural character, and the only structures 
that attract attention amidst tlie jumble of rnud walls and flat roofs, are some mosques and 
colleges of ancient date, and one or two newly-built masonry saraes. The former are as notable 
for their state of neglect and decay as are the latter for the opposite characters. 

The dwelling-houses are mostly single-storied, in long rows, on each side of the streets • 
but off tlie main lines o'f traffic the tenements are found more frequently double-storied. Those 
of the gentry are enclosed with a court or garden plot inside high walls, the entrance to 
which is through a double portal, between the gates of which is a roofed space for horses to 
stand, and a raised platform on one side for tlie gatekeeper. The arrangement of the interior 
is more regular, and consists of low chambers opening on to a central hall, which again conducts 
to an open verandah covered in from the court and slightly raised above its level. The walls 
are seldom white- washed, and are furnished with numerous little alcoves or recesses which serve 
the purpose of shelves and cupboards. In the roof there is always a light and air-ventilator 
usually a simple square opening, 20 inches to 2 feet each way, protected by a gratiri**- of 
wood-work for the interior apartments, but much wider and unprotected for the central hall. 
The fire-places are similar to those in English houses in their plan, and have chimney-fliies and 
pieces, and a low line of masonry for fender. The doors are plain boards, single or double, and 
work on pivot-sockets, and are secured by a bolt of wood which passes into a hole in one 
side bracket, and is unlocked by an ingenious catch-key, also of wood. The windows are 
large and double, and resemble the doorways. The outer one is of lattice-work covered with 
paper, and opens by two folds ; the inner one is of boards, and resembles the door in 
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make ; between the two is thp thickness of the wall. Above the door and window, there 
is sometimes a small lattice window covered with paper in winter, and open in summer. 
Few houses have a well in the court or garden, but each house has it cess-pit, over which is 
built the privy. None of the houses are raised rnoch above the level of the ground, 
and in, most the lower rooms are sunk a little below the level of the ground. It is 
usual to lay the foundations upon a layer of rolled stones from the river beds; over these 
is spread a layer of matting, and then the clay wall is built upon it, either with bricks or in 
forms between boards. In their lines and angles most houses are superior to those of the 
same class of people in India ; but in their surroundings, and the utter neglect of conservancy, 
they are no ways different. 

Such arc the main characters of the Kashghar dwellings, which are everywhere roofed 
with poplar beams and rafters, overlaid with a layer of plastered earth spread upon matting. 
They are warrned with the fire-places mentioned, or, as is the case in most of the better houses, 
the sleeping-room is provided with a sanclaL This is a square space enclosed by low walls 
two feet high ; in its centre is a round Uat-topped pillar of the same height; from this pillar to 
the walls pass a series of boards which form a floor above t he enclosed space ; they are remov- 
able, and arc now and again taken off to prepare the sandal for use; this is done by spreading 
its floor three or four inches deep with dry horse-dung, and setting it on fire to smoulder 
through the night; the boards are replaced, and the bedding spread on the floor, which is 
shared by the whole family. 

The king’s palace, and those of the city'’ governors, with other public buildings which have 
been erected since tlic Amir’s accession to llie Government, are of a different character, and 
in the superiority of tbeir strinjt.urc and general plan, more resemble the bouses of the Persian 
nobility than anything I can compare them to. They arc not Indian and they are not 
European, nor are they Chinese, but tliey may he on the Khokand model. 

Language, — The language of the people of Kaslighar is the TJighur dialect of Turki. 
It is spoken with greater or less diflcrcnce of idiom and patois in the several divisions of the 
country, and that of Aksu is said to be the purest. In the appendix will be -found a 
vocabulary of the dialect spoken in Yarkand. Formerly the language was written in a 
character peculiar to itself, hut the Arabic letters have long since displaced it, and none of the 
old hi)oks are now to he met witli. The literature of the country is very little known, though 
some poetical and liistorical works which have been examined by European savants, prove, l)y 
the purity and perspicuity of style, that the language in the palmy days of the Uighur 
empire must have attained a high degree of culture— no doubt as one consequence of the 
Islam supremacy and the contact with Persian civilization. I have no practical knowledge, 
however, of the subject, and our opportunities in the country were not such as to favour 
research in this direction. 

Ciovernmeni of the country. — Under the Chinese rule Kashghar was governed as a non- 
regulation province by a Jang jnng or Viceroy, whose capital was at 11a or Khulja. lie 
held the country hv a purely military occupation to maintain order, resaUse the revenue, and 
protect trade, and left the internal administration of the government in the hands of Musalman 
natives of tlie countr}", wlio received their appednt rnents from himself, subject to confirmation 
from Pekin ; and were in all cases immediately subordinate and responsible to superior oflicers 
of the ruling race who were, for the higher grades, appointed direct from Pekin. 

The system hears some points of resembl.ance to tiiat of our own in India — at least so far as 
concerns the administrative and executive offices. Thus the Viceroy of Ila appointed over 
each of the two provinces of his government a Khdkan or Khan AmbiU (or as it is written 
Ambdn), or Lieutenant-Governor. That of Zunghar was styled Ong Amldly or Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Right, and that of Kashghar, Sol Ambdly or Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Left. The latter resided at Yarkand, as the seat of government and capital of the 
province. In him was vested the entire administration of the country, and his authority was 
supreme except in ’matters connected with foreign policy, or in questions vyhich required the 
sanction of the Pekin or Home Government through the Ila Viceroy. He resided in a palace in 
the Yangishahr of Yarkand with his officers of state, and a special body-guard of Khitay troops^ 

t 
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His administrative staff consisted of a Kichik Amhdnj Little Governor” or Deputy Governor, 
a sort of Private and Foreig-n Secretary combined, who was the medium of communication for 
all the next subordinate ranks; a Yang Tiiy Ddlay^ Chief Military Commandant, who 
liad the control of all the troops in the country ; a Jang Vang LdUy^ or “ Chief Civil 
Administrator,^^ who superintimded the trade, post, and intelligamco departments ; the Sang 
JJdldy, Chief Kinancje Minister/^ who supervised the revenue returns, trade imports, and 
municipal taxes; and Khuboy Ddldy^ Chief Judicial Administrator,^’ with wliom rested the 
control of the Law Department; cases affecting only Khitay subjects he settled himself, but 
those occurring between Mnsalman and Kliitay he referred, in conjunction with the Wang, for 
the decision of the Khan Amhan. ICaeli of these Bdldy or chiefs” had under him a Ghalddy 
(O’ Deputy,” who really did all the work, and brought it in each case to his JJdldg for con- 
firmation ; and each Ghalddy liad under him a staff’ of subordinates, such as messengers, writers, 
policemen, &e., whose chiif was called Doghoheg, A similar staff’ formed the Government 
establishment under an Amhan in each division of the province, and each of tiiose divisional 
Amhan reported direct, to the Khan Amhan at Yarkand. The divisional Amhans always resided 
at the chief city or capital town of their respective divisions, in a separate citadel called 
Yangishahr, which was held by the Khitay troops, under the command of a Dalay, who was 
next in rank to the Amhan. The Ddhiy eoimnandants were of dilferent ranks, distinguished 
by tiic colour of the halls on their bats, and in the larger garrisons, as those of Yarkand and 
kashghar, there were two or three of them. The higliest was called Changtdy JJdldyy and 
the next in order AV/d, and J/d, and Ye, &c. The Md iJdldy held command of the Trengani 
troops. The second in eommaiul of these JJdldy was calletl Gha/ddy, and umier him were the 
or Captain (Juzhdshi)^ the. AVwyd, or Lieutenant (Vinjdhdshi) ^ ihe lAnyd or Serjeant 
and till* Chirikt or Private (digit). These were the principal (diincse oliicers, and all 
the liigher grades Nvere changed every two or three years for new incumbents, sent either from 
I la, or from Pekin. 

The Mnsalman officers held their appointments at the option of the Khan Amhan who 
usually reeeived heavy bribes from time to time to retain them in their posts, though in the 
first place, the highest grades were always appointed from lla, and the officer selected was 
always a native of some other city than that in which lie hidd office ; thus a native of 
Aksil would be sent to Khuiaii, one of Tin fan to Y'arkand, and so on. 

The highest rank was called Ildkim Beg, or “ Governor (kimrnandant,” and corresponded 
with that of the divisional Amhan. The Cliini'se called this officer JYdng or ^Sdiief.” He 
carried out the details of Government over the Mnsalman subjects of the division ; he ruled and 
was responsible directly to the Amhan for the maintenance of order, collection of tiio revenue, 
and protection of the frontier. He had no authority whatever over Khitay or Kalmak subjects, 
and very little over the foreign Musalmans, as will be presently seen, and was in all respects 
subordinate to the Amhan, The Wdng, C'ommissiuner of Division, resided in a palace inside 
th.e city or town, with a considerable staff of officials attached to his court, and a guard of 
Khitay troops, under a Zunnya, which was periodically relieved from the Yangishahr. He had 
a ‘‘ Deputy Commissioner” called hhikdghdA, who superintended the details of the Municipal 
Government, and reported direct to the fYdng. The executive staff comprised a number of 
officers who acted under a ciiief called Beg. There was a Beg or “ Assistant Commissioner’^ 
appointed to the charge of each district of the division, and his duties were, to maintain order, 
keep the roads, and collect tlio revenue. His staff comprised a Cazi or “ judge,” a Zjakdtchi, or 
customs officer,” a Jehachl or revenue collector,” together with a treasurer, secretary, and a 
number of messengers and policemen, and in certain localities a guard of Khitay troops under 
a Zdingya or Linyd according to its strength. 

The subordinate Musalrnan officials had no dealings with the Khitay, who were under 
officers of their own nation ; nor had the Khitay officials any direct dealings with the 
Musalmans. The latter were entirely governed by their own Ildkim Beg ov Wang, who decided 
their law-suits amongst themselves on his own authority. But cases affecting both Mnsalman 
and Khitay were adjudicated conjointly by the Wang and Khobdy Bdldy, or referred for 
final decision to the Amhan. The chief duty of the Wang, so far as the Chinese were 
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concerned, was the collection of the revenue and customs duties and trade taxes; and so long 
as these were punctually paid, he was very little inteifcred with; unless indeed his exactions 
and irregnlarilies threatened to produce riot and revolt, in which case he was deposed and 
sent elsewhere to buy himself into office to the profit of some other Atnbdn, The IFang and 
his hhikdghmiy and the Beg of each district, lield in addition to their salaries, each of them, 
in proportion to rank, certain estates in fief Irom tlie 11a Viceroy. Some of these were of 
considerable extent and value, and in the a'^^regate formed no trifling portion of some of tho 
divisions. On tho conquest of the country by the Amir, all these feudal tenures escheated to 
him, and he has distributed them on the sauie terms amongst his adherents and deserving 
officers from Khokand. 

In each (j^the western cities to which the Chinese Government had granted trade privileges 
in favor of the Musalmans of Khokand, there grew up colonics of emigrants, and merchant 
gettlers from Andijan. These, as they grew in numbers and importance, formed a distinct 
community governed by a chief of their own nationality. He was called Alcsakdl^ and got his 
appointment on lease from the Kh4n of Khokand, to whom he paid a sum annually in return 
for the revenue he collected from the Andijan subjects. These foreigners in the details of their 
trovernment as citizens were under the authority of the Wang through their AkmMl, who was 
subordinate to him; but in all matters of revenue and trade they were solely under their 
AhnhU who was consul on the part of tho Khokand Khan. The Andijan colony in each city 
had a separate Aha/cdl, and each farmed his post separately from the Khokand Khan, but all 
were subordinate in aulliority and rank to a chief consul, or Chaung Jksakdl, who had his head- 
(piarters at Kasbgliar. 

This system of double government under a third supervisor led to a succession of 
disiigreemeiits between the Aksakals and the Wangs in the division of their authority; whilst 
the %eak measures adopted by the Chinese to check such irregularities only increased the 
arrogance of the foreigners, and gradually took them more and more out of the control of the 
Wangs, till in tlu! end they wore constantly rebelling, and finally acknowledged no authority 
but that of their Aksakal. 

The oilier foreign scttler.s in the country, as the Badakhshi and Kashmiri of Yarkand, 
were similarly governed by an Aksakdl ot their own nationality, and the ^Badakhshi enjoyed 
the same privileges as theAndijani; but the Kashmiri having no trade relations with the 
Chinese Cjoviriirnent, paid their taxes thr«'Ugh their Aksukul to the Wang. Ihe fixed 

taxes were the 'ushr or tithe'' of land produce, and the zakdt or fortieth of live-stock and 
merchandi.^e ; there were, beside s, a tax of two to seven or eight per on garden 
produce, such as vegetables, fruits, drugs, &c.,and a tax on cotton, both raw and manufactured; 
this was usuallv levied in kind from the grower ainl weaver at a varying rate accoiding to 
quality ; another was the house-tax or khan dglic, generally one tanga per month, hut in the 
time of the Taugani revolt it was raised to four ta7i<ja to supply the deficiency caused by non- 
receipt of treasure from 11a for the pay of the troops. These were the recognised taxes, but 
there were many others, such as on fuel brouglit tor sale to market, on milch kine kept in the 
city, &c. ; and they proved a ready means of oppression and a prolific source of that discontent 
which left the rulers without a single helping hand, or sympathising heart, in tho hour of their 
distress and destruction. 

Government of Kds/tghar under the The events connected with the conquest of the 

country by its present ruler have been detailed in the historical sketch. It remains now to state 
what is known regarding the ruler himself, and to describe biietly the nature of the (.loveinmcnt 
under which he holds the country. This may be dune under separate heads as hereunder 
follows : — * 

The King . — Amir Muhammad Yakub Khan, was born at Piskat near Taskand in 1235 H., 
= 1820 A.D. llis mother was the sister of Shekh Nizamuddin Kazi ot Piskat, and the second 
wife of Pur Muhammad Mirzu ot Dihbid near Samarcand. 

Pur Muhammad is also called Muhammad Latif, and is said to be of Tymur lineage. His 
family was origiiiully settled in Karatakin on the borders of Badakhshan, but moved to Dihbid 
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at the time of the Uzbak invasion, where he was born. In the time of Muhammad Ali Khdn 
of Khokand^ he emi^ratHd to Khujand, and there entered a colleg’e to study for the church. 
After some years lie was appointed to the office of Kazi at Karatnrna, and whilst there married 
a lady of the place, by whom he had a son named Muhammad Arif. He then removed to 
Piskat, and there married the mother of Amir Muhammad Y4kub Khdn. Muhammad Arif is 
now residing at Kfishghar with the rank of Toesahay in the court of his half-brother. About 
four years ago he was sent to govern the district of Sarigh Kul, but was soon recalled and has 
remained unemployed ever since. 

The Amir has also two sisters, one of whom was married to Nar Muhammad Khan, the 
Governor of Tashkand, who then got his brother-in-law appointed to the charge of Akmasjid, 
with the rank of Koshbegi. At this place the Amir married a Kapebak ladjiof Jnelik, and 
she bore him his eldest son, Beg Kiili Beg, or Beg Baciia, as he is called, in 1265II — 18 t8 A.D. 

The Amir was brought up in his native village; and instead of following the religious 
calling of his father, he was led away by the stirring events of the times, and the disordered 
state of the country, to seek his fortunes at the capital. And there we find him at the age 
of twenty-five years as a Mahram or ‘‘ court chamberlain,^^ an office of trust, in the service 
of the youthful Khudayar Khan, on his elevation to the throne of Khokand in 184-5 by the 
Kapehak chief, Musalman Kuli. It was shortly after this tliat Nar Muhammad, the Kapehak 
Governor of Tashkand, married his sister, and tlirough his influence with the regent Mussal- 
man Kuli, obtained for tlie Mahram promotion to the rank of Koshhegl^ or ‘'lord of the 
family,^’ and the ollice of Governor at Akmasjid. The Koshbegi held this post for five or six 
years, till the capture of the fort by the Russians in August 1853, and he was soon after 
appointed Mir or ehicP' of tlie Kilaochi fort. 

In 1858 his patron, Musalman Kuli, was excciitod by Khudayar in a very barbarous 
manner. This act roused the hostility of the Kapehak and Kirghiz against the Khan ; and 
espousing the cause of his elder brother, they drove Khudayar from the country, and set 
Mullah Khan on the throne at Khokand. Amongst the most active of the supporters of the 
new Khan was the Mir of Kilaochi; and for his services he was raised to the rank of Shahmeal 
or “ intendant/’ aiyl attached to the court. Shortly after, howt'ver, he was appointed Governor 
of tlie frontier fort of Knramma, with tlie rank, once more, of Koshbegi. From this, at the 
end of 1860, lie was transferred with Kanu'at Shah, the Ndgbi^i Khokand, to Tashkand to watch 
the Russians who were advancing upon Turkistan. Whilst he was ontliis frontier, Mullah 
Khan was assassinated in Ids bed by a plot of the nobles, and Khudayar hearing the news, 
at once issued from his retreat at Jizzak, and hastened to secure Tashkand. On arrival there 
he was welcomed and set on the throne as Khan by the Koshbegi and ^di/bj and for this service 
Khudayar retained Yaluib Beg in his post as Governor of Kuramma fort. 

In the meantime Mullali Alim Kuli, Kirghiz of Osh, had set Shah Murad Khan, grandson 
of Sher Ali Khan, on the throne at Khokand, and inarched with him against Khudayar at 
Tashkand. On their approach, Yakub Beg^ left Khudayar, and, joining Alim Kuli, retired 
with him to Kuramma, there to erpiip and organise their forces. From tins they ^ set out and 
besieged Khudayar in Tashkand ; but after a month of desultory skirmishing, failing to make 
any progress, they retreated to Khokand. From this shortly afterwards, Alim Kuli sent 
Yakub Beg to hold Khujand, winch was threatened by Khudayar and his allies from Bukhara. 
On their approacli, Yakub Beg surrendered liis charge, retired to Bukhari with the returning 
army, and resided there some time as a bi or " noble'^ attached to the court ol the Amir. 

In 1863 the Amir Muzalfaruddin of Bukhara marched to Khokand to set his new brother- 
in-law, Khudayar, on the throne there against the lisurper Alim Culi, and Ydkilb Beg returned 
with his army to the fcene of his former activity. On the departure of the Bukhara troops, 
Yakub Beg and some other leading men joined Alim Kuli who, having executed Sultan Murad, 
bad set up Syad Sultan as Khdn. This rival Khdn at once restored Ydkub Beg to his 
former rank and office, and sent him to hold the fort of Kuramma ; and shortly afterwards 
he joined his benefactor with his contingent to aid in the capture of Khujand. 
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Following this, the Regent, Alim Kuli, proceeded by Kuramma to secure and settle Tasbkand, 
Here he executed the Governor, Shddrnan Mirza, and reinstated his own father-in-law, Nar 
Muhammad, Parwdnchi, On his return towards the capital he placed tlie llwUiychiy Hydar 
Kuli Kapchdk, in command of the Kuramma Fort, and took the Koshbegi, Yakub Beg, with hihi 
to Khokand lor attendance at court. Whilst here, about April 1864, news arrived of the 
advance of the Russians against Chamkand, and Alim Kuli at once sent forward Yakub Beg to 
secure and strengtlien the defences of Tashkand. On his arrival there he was joined by Mirza 
Ahmad, Koshbegi, retreating with his troops from Chamkand. In October the Russians 
appeared before Tashkand. Yakub Beg issued to fight tliem, but was defeated and driven back 
into the fort; and the Russians on their part, having lost several men, retired on (chamkand. 
Alim Kuli now hurried up with reinforcements, and set to work to fortify the place. Wiiilst 
so engaged, the envoys of Sadik Beg Kirghiz arrived with news of the revolt in Kashghar, and 
the want of a Khoja to fill the vacant throne there. Alirn Kuli sent off Buzurg Klian, with 
Koshbegi Yakub Beg as his Bator bdshi, but could spare no troops to help them to take the 
count ry. The rest of Yakub Beg^s career has been given in the history, up to the date of hia 
assuming the title of Amir Muhammad Yakilb Khan. 

He has ten sons and several daughters living. Only two of his Khokand sons are with 
him in Kdshghar, viz., Beg Kuli Beg, aged twenty-six years, and Hacc Kuli Beg, aged twenty- 
three years. The other sons, bcni in Kashghar and brought up in the palace, are children, 
the eldest of whom are now learning to read their lessons ; their names are Abdulla Beg, 
Kalimdu Kuli Beg, Karim Kuli Beg, Khadayar Beg, &c. 

The Court . — The Amiris court is said to bo formed on the model of that of Khokand. It 
certainly contains many of the former courtiers of the late Mallah Khan, and not a few refugees 
from the court of the ruling Khudayar Khan ; all of whom, with rare exceptions, have left thei» 
families and property on their patrimonial estates in Khokand, or in the districts now in- 
corporated with the Russian empire. 

The Amir, however, has no fixed establishment, nor regular gradation of ranks, such as 
formed tiie court of the Khokand Khan. The principal of these ofiicers attached to the palace 
were the zinbarddr, groom m wailing; the dasturktnimichi, hwihi the chamber- 

lain; the yasdwul, mace-bearer; the mirdkhor, master of tlie slablcs ; the rnuhrum^ confidential 
messenger; the khazinachij treasurer ; the a/tdbachi, cup-bearer; the bacdioalbdshi, chief provi- 
sioncr ; and a numher of other minor grades of court domestics. 

The principal officers of state were the rnihtar, prime minister; the chancellor ; 
the dddkkwdhy district governor ; the aidlik, preceptor or controller of the state ; the koshbegi, 
lord of a tube or lieutenant of a count ry ; the shaghdwal, foreign secreUiry ; the ishikdgha, 
lord warden; the toesuwd or tocsdbdtj, lord of a standard or leader of an army in the field;, 
cardwulbegi, inlendant of frontier defences; the corchi, master of ordnance; the jabacht, 
revenue collector; the zakdtehi, custom officer; the mirzdbdahi, cliief secretary; the umara, 
courtier, and some others of lower rank. Besides these ofiicers there were certain ranks of 
nobility such as sudur, ordc, indc, khoja, torah, and eshdn, tlie possessors of which periodically 
attended court and gave the king the benefit of their advice in matters referred for their 
judgment. 

The military officers under the direct authority of the king were the mmgbivshiy “ com- 
mandant of a thousand but in reality the office is equivalent to general of a division ; the 
amirilashkar, brigadier; the bdtorbdshi, detachment or troop leader; the ndyb^ deputy or 
second in command; paiisadbashi, commandant of five hundred, or regimenial colonel; th^ 
yuzbdshi, commandant of a hundred, or captain; the pwgubdshi, commandant of fifty, or 
lieutenant; the commandant of ten, or sergeant; tiie^fWtt/, aide-de-camp ; the 

bdshi, provost marshall ; and the jalldd, the executioner. The foot soldier was called sarbdz^ 
and the horse soldier jigiL 

The ecclesiastic department, which includes that of law, comprised the following ofiScero, 
namely, shekh^ul-uldm, elder of the faith, or bishop ; cazuhaldn, chief justice ; cdzi askar, 

U 
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iiidc^e of criminal causes; caziuUuzai, judge of civil causes; cdzi rals, judge of religious 
causes; cdzi judge of offences against public morals; judge of decrees; ^dlim^ 

judf^e of appeal; mukarrir, notary; schoolmaster ; khdf4b, preacher; imam, chaplain; 

nfmzzin, caller to prayers; mv/dwir, sweeper, &c. There were, besides, the muiid, 'dlim or 
hila>na, dkhun, &c., doctors of divinity and law, usually on the establishment of some college; 
as were the shekh, superior; custodian ; can, koran reader; and servitor 

attaclicd to the shrine coimeeted with it. Of the above departments of governments only the 
two last are found fully organised in Kishghar, viz,, the army and the church, though neither 
can be considered to work efficiently, nor in their present state, to be capable of resisting 
serious opposition. With respect to the first two, the court itself is managed with an affec- 
tation of extreme simplicity, without parade or pomp of any kind ; and this absence of osten- 
tation is counterbalanced by the punctilious observance of a very minute etiquette and strict 
discipline; all conducted within the precincts of the royal residence, with a solemnity of 
behaviour and severity of silence which are most impressive in effect ; and are heightened by the 
gravity of deportment habitually observed by the Amir in bis behaviour towards his courtiers. 

The distance between the Arnir and his courtiers is wide. Very few are allowed to be 
seated in his presence, and then at a considerable interval between. Even his highest and 
most trusted nobles and adherents, in his presence, display a manner of humility and deference 
which is not assumed, but is the natural effect of the fear inspired by the knowledge of his 
absolute authority, and the experience of the trifling causes which may evoke his displeasure 
and call iorth the tyranny of his wrath. Few words are ever spoken in the presence, and then 
only in reply, with an expression of timidity and tone of deprecation. The Amir carries 
oil the government of the country through his own direct authority by means of officials 
immediately in correspondence with himself in all matters other than those of trifling detail. 

Admhmiration of government,— is conducted through a staff of governors of division, 
who are styled dddhkwdh. Kach receives his ord(?rs from the Amir direct, and is responsible 
tor the revenue of the country committed to his care, as well us for the rnainttmiinoe of order 
and the security of the roads and frontiers. The dddhhnik resides in an ordo. or palace in the 
fort of tlie capital of his division, with the garrison whieli is under his orders, and an estab- 
lishment of otlicials for the different offices of the executive government, such as the administra- 
tion of justice, collection of revenue, management of police, &e. And he has in each district 
of his division a heg, or inir, or sarkdr, according to the size of the district, who is a governor 
subordinate to himself, and has a staff of officers corresponding to those at the capital. These 
district governors correspond direct with the dddhkwdh, and are responsible to him for the 
revenue, and the safely and the go<*d order of their several charges. The dddhkwdk has no power 
to remove or appoint these district governors without the sanction of the Amir; but within 
prescribed limits be is the supreme authority in his own division, and holds a court daily for 
the despatch of public business ; the confirmation and execution of the sentences passed by the 
law courts, the reception of petitions, enquiry into the wants of traders, &c., &c. In all matters 
of extraordinary occurrence, as well as in cases in wbicb. capital execution is sentenced by the 
judges, he refers to the Amir for final orders. 

jidfnhiufraliou of Juallce. — This is conducted by a staff of judicial officers called cazi, 
wiifti, 'alim, &c., according to the Shariat, and is the same as in other Miisalman governments. 
Each has such a staff as part of his governing establishment, as has each of his 

district governors or, superintendents ; only in the latter cases the department is represented by 
a miiior'’official, who transfers all cases beyond his powers fur settlement by the higher officers 
at the capital of the division ; where such sentences as mutilation, torture, flogging, and execu- 
tion are carried out in the presence of the dddhkwdk, 

PunuJiMen^s inf icted hi Eafttern Turkestan. A,ncicnt punishments hefore the \^th century 
(3/Ma/).— Under the Moghuls, a noble was entitled to forgiveness nine times, but, for the 
tenth fault, was imprisoned; when taken before his Chief on this occasion for enquiry, such 
noble would be mounted on a white horse (of 2 years of age); on his arrival before the hakim 
nine white felts were placed under the horses feet; during the enquiry a second noble acted as 
spokesman between the hakim and the offendei. If his fault was proved and he was 
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pronounced worthy of the punishment of death, the offender with considerable state was 
placed on a seat. 



Two men of rank then supported him, taking him by the shoulders, when the executioner, 
wlio was then termed Kanchi, approached. This man tied both arms with bandages, both 
above and below the elbow, and when the large vein was discovered in each arm, it was 
opened, and the offender was allowed to bleed to <lcath, the bandages being removed. It was 
a rnlc that at his death the two dignitaries who assisted should weep and lament him 
publicly, and that they should superintend bis burial. Sentence of death thus administered 
was termed ulderub. If sentence short of death was awarded, what was termed yarghii was 
ordered ; this involved confiscation of property, and degradation from rank or title of nobility. 

On common people death was innicted cither by cutting the throat with a sword, or by 

bricking up the living man in a wall (burial alive). „ , , • 

For adultery, women were punished by cutting off the breasts and by severing the mam 
sinew behind the ankle. They were, however, usually imprisoned and subjected to hard labour 
I’ur smaller olTences. 

Mon guilty of murder or of high treason (offence uirainst the reigning Khan) were Imriod 
up to the waist in a public manner, and an address, putting forth the ofihneo of the culprit, was 
read by the Torachi-Tora (act) ; after which death Was inflicted by spearing, a body of 
mounted troops being drawn up for the purpose. If a man was accused of murder, theft, or 
other important ofleuce and denied the charire, he Was subjected to the following torture 
to extract confession; boiling oil was sprinkled over his body, but chiefly over his neck and 
shoulders. This torture was called Kin, othor inferior punishments were bUta — scourging 
with a thick short stave. Teyak , — Flogging with pomegranate branches. The pomegranate 
tree is reverenced by Fire-worshippers, and this punishment would appear to have come from 
their rule. 

Sultan Satuk Hogra Khan introduced punishments according to the Shariat, hut the old 
custom of cutting the throat with the sword was retained ; the custom of death by burying to 
the waist and killing with a spear was altered to burial up to the waist and public stoning. 

Chinese Pmiuhments, Imprisonment, but the offender had a collar of 



wood known as shal placed round his neck. On the weekly bazar days the prisoner .was 
taken into the city to beg, when he obtained subsistence for the week. If he vvas chained, it 
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was with a double chain and a long iron bar connecting them; one of the chains being 
fastened to the neck and the other to the ankle, progression became possible by the prisoner 
holding the iron bar in his hands. This chain was termed ishkal. Offenders accused of 
murder or offence against the State were distinguished by confinement in a cage until sentence 
was passed. If death was awarded, the head was cut off with a sword, the executioner wearing 
a red dress : before the execution he was primed for his task with intoxicating drink. 
In cases of crim. con. the man and woman were placed on donkeys and taken through the 
street, the man having his face blackened and turned towards the donkey^s tail ; the woman with 
a sack thrown over her head. Ila 2 )e was punished with death, the head being cut off at a 
place where four roads meet. Minor offences among men were punished with the lash. 
The (/hinesc had an establishment at Charchend for those undergoing sentence of banish- 
ment, where they were watched by a military force and were subject to regulations as convicts. 
At the present time the punishments are as follows: — Kor Murder . — Death in public on the 
bazar day by the cutting of the throat; the body being hft on the spot for eight pahar as a 
warning or Hanging. For Highway Uohhery . — If accoini'anied by violence, death by public 
execution, or mutilation of hand or foot. Death is inflicted on both sexes, hut the hands and 
feet of women are not struck off. 

For '/%<?/](.— The first offence, and sometimes the second, are forgiven; but for the third 
offence the hand of a man is cut off. A woman, if convicted of theft, and sentenced to 
punishment, is put on a donkey with the stolen article on her neck and taken tlirough the 
city, or i.s publicdy flogged with the (lira, the long leather stra}) of the kazee’s attendant; 
the offender, however, is not stripped. If a woman is convicted when pregnant she cannot 
be punished till 40 days after the birth of a child; six women arc said to have been publicly 
executed in Kashghar since the Amir’s rule commenced. The use of the torture known as 
Kin is said still to he employed. 

If a woman, unmarried, keeps company with a man, without going through the form of 
marriage, she is subject to 100 strokes of the dira ; but for adultery proved by eye- 

witnesses, two being sufficient, neither of whom must be a slave, death by cutting of throat 
or .stoning is inflicted. 

The cutting of the throat is usually carried out in the larger cities, and hanging is adopted 
in provincial places. Tliieves arc sometimes punished by cutting off nose or ear, as well 
as liand or foot: punishments are usually inflicted in the districts where the offence is com- 
mitted, but occasionally public execution is ordered in Kashgar or elsewhere. Hanging is 
simply carried out by putting a noose over the neck and pulling the body by means of a rope 
from the ground, the rope running over a plain pnlly. Minor punishments are fine and the 
lash. Imprisonment is but little resorted to. Ceases of theft under Rupees 10 worth of 
property, and not accompanied by violence, are invariably punished by strokes of the dira (a 
flat leather strap) . 

All cases of important crimes, or relating to important individuals, are at once reported 
to head-quarters, and a mubariknama is forwarded from Kashghar, ordering sentence to 
be carried out in conformity with the Shariat and without farther reference or giving detailed 
instructions. With people of any importance sentence of death further requires the confirma- 
tion of the Amir. In addition to all this the Amir has his own executioners and holds his own 
Court for the trial of State offences. Petty offences about the palace and amongst the 
soldiery are tried by the Kazi Ushkur. 

ReligiouB institutions . — These are the same as in all Mahommadan countries, and are under 
the direct patronage of the Amir and the special care of the divisional governors, who see 
to the protection of their rights and the promotion of their objects, the nature of which has 
been already described. 

Finance . — The fixed sources of revenue arc the *ushrf or tithe of all cereal produce of the 
land, and the zakdt or customs duty. The ^ushr is levied from all cultivated land not seques- 
tered for church purposes, or granted in exemption as fiefs. On the conquest of the country 
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by tho Amir he issued a decree with the sanction of tlie V//m, to the effect that the whole of 
tlio soil vested in himself as sole and absolute proprietor; but tliat, hereditary owners and liMse- 
holdcrs could renew their riirhts hy purchase throuj^h the ^aUni (;f the division to which they 
belon‘j:ed. This order applied equally to the freehold tenants by purchase, wlio were mostly 
Andijan emig^rants. The majority of the landholders redeemed their rights by payment to the 
from wliom they received a document bearing his seal in testimony of the transaction. 
The lands which under the Chinese rule were held as crown property, and had been ;;iven in 
fief to the several divisional governors in their time (the Wang^ laliikaghd, Bef/, were 
exempted from this order, and the Amir reserved them ft)r distribution amongst his ailherents and 
otlieers. Church lands also were similarly exempted, and their glebe rights were renewed in 
favour of the original bequests. But all waste land, including the pasture trac'ts around the 
settlements were decreed the absolute property of the Amir, and before they could be brought 
under cultivation it was incumbent on the farmer to purchase or rent it. All land, wlietlier 
waste or cultivated, other than orchard and vineyard, appears to sell alike at the fixed rate of 
forty iauf/a or ten rupees, for as much as is sown with one chdrak or twenty pounds of wheat. 

(lencrally the landowner or holder does not cultivate liis estate himself, but lets it out to 
tenants, who, after paying tlie (70vernment demands, render three-fourths of the net produce 
to the landlord, and retain the remaining share for themselves. The Government demands 
on the land are the or one in ten parts of the gross produce of all cereal cro[)s ; and the 

lijndhi or tax on a measured area of fruit and vegetable gardens, and other crops md cereal. 
The favdh is a linear measure of nearly 47 yards, and any space on two sides by a line of that 
length is called a fandh of land. The tax varies from one or two, to eight or ten ianga the 
tandh^ according to the nature and value of the crop. Such are the h'gal di inands, but in 
{)raclice rnucli more is exacted by tin* Collectors for their own benefit, ami whilst at Yangi llissar 
we saw (lovernment orders upon certain settlements for the collection of the ^un/ir at the rate 
of three parts in ten. 

Tlie Z'^hU is a Mahornmedan tax like the ^nshr sanctioned by the SharPaL It is one part 
in forty of all live-stock, and of merchandise entering t he count ry. In tlie former casiMt. is 
levied yearly in kind, but in the latter at an ad valorem rate in cash, at the custom house 
wlicre the goods are examined. There arc no data as to the receipts under these heads, and no 
accounts ap))ear to Ijc kept. Seemingly the Amir leaves this to the dddkhwah^ and makes no 
cmpiirv so long- as the ilow into the imperial treasury docs not flag, or do(‘s not eorne short of 
tlie roughly estimated capabilities of the division, 'rhere are, besides the above, S(»mc muni- 
cipal imposts and taxes on drugs, &c., but fheir amount is trifling. And there is the produce f)f 
the gold mines of Khutan, of which no details are known. Previous to tne treaty of trade 
with Kussia, merchants other tiian Musaimans paid the zakdl at the rate of one in twenty 
ad valorem, as in otlier Mahommadan States, and Hindus lurther paid a montldy tax of two 
Uvnai per head so long as they resided in the country, and were prohibited from wearing tho 
turban or riding on hors(!back in the streets. These restrictions have been all rescinded by the 
terms of the treaty concluded with the British Government, and British subjects, irrespective of 
creed, are iiow only subject to the same imposts as tho Musaimans. 

Police . — The system of police is very intricate, and its ramifieations pervade all society, 
witli the effect of creating a profound mistrust of each other amongst the people, without 
tnaterially improving tho state of public morals; h)r though some vices and abuses arc f)ut down 
witii severely repressive measures (as prostitution and spirit or wine drinking), others of a 
worse nature are taken no notice of (as sodomy and opium or hemp-smoking), whilst others 
Jiguin, as gambling and obscenity, are little interfered with, unless the censor of public morals 
should come in contact with them in his rounds. 

The police may be divided into two classes, viz., the secret and municipal. The first are 
everywhere, and amongst all classes, and nobody knows who they are, or how they act, but every- 
body feels their presence and is carefully on his guard. 
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Tlic municipal police con»priscs the urban and suburban divisions. The first is under the 
n)anai»c’m(*nl of a superintendent called CoibdM, whose office corresponds to that of the kotwdl 
in Indian cities; and he has under him a body of policemen called iarzaycH. These have their 
beats in the city by day, and patrol it in small parties called patiOan by nij^lifc. Thieves, beggars, 
and wanderers found in the streets at night are Iodised in prison till morning; beggars are 
then set free with a warnin<j, and others on hail. Hut if a plaint is lodged against any so 
laken, lie is carried before the cdzi who investigates the ease and gives judgment ; aiul the case 
is then taken to the 7n/(/7i who passes sent<*nee, and then to the 'alim who confirms, and finally 
to the (iwUikwdh, wlio sees it carried into execution without further reference, except in cases in 
which' death is the sentence, and for this lie must first obtain the sanction of the Amir. 
Execution is usually by hanging, though by slaughter, that is, cutting the throat, is not 
uiifrequeiit. The gallows is a fixture in some open space near the city, and is furnished with 
three or four pulleys and long ropes. A noose at one end of the latter is passed round tlie 
neck of the eondcinned, and he is hauled up by the executioners till dead, and left to hang 
several days as a warning to others. The iarzagehi of the night patrol collect one ddrehin^issa 
pysa every week from eacii shop in the city. 

Once every day the Cdz 'i Ras 'd attended by a staff of four to six mnhtasib, each of whom 
carries or leather thong fixed to a wooden liandle, goes the round of the bazars and main 

thoroughfares on horseback, lie examines the weights in the retail shops, and Hogs such as 
have short weights ; or in serious eases sends the offenders before the mufti for judgment, 
liis own powers do not exceed the summary infliction of to 40 stripes of the diray and these 
are freely bestowed on women appearing unveiled in the streets, on gamblers, drunkards, 
brawlers, and disorderly ciiaraeters, and .‘^ueh as neglect the stated hours of prayer, and others. 
The weights are inspected once a fortnight, as also the stores of flour exposed for sale, and 
when* earih is found mixed with it, the oflender is flogged in front of his shop. 

The city gates are lield always by a military guard, and at night a Khitay watchman 
beats the gangy a sort of wonden gong, from a post over the gateway. This is a Chinese 
custom, and is still kept up. The gang is a liollow triangular ease of wood, and is sounded with 
a drumstick at .short intervals all through the night. The night patrol of the iarzagehi also 
sound a drum on iheir rounds- It is called dumbac, and is like a tambour in shape, but covered 
on both sides. 

The suburban police have the same duties as tlie urban, and occupy posts on the roads 
leading from the sulmrbs to the city, and at night keep a guard of two men at particular spots 
and irross-roads. They examine travellers and see that those pas>ing the limits are provided 
with pas.spoits. Nohody is allowed to pass from one division to another, or from one district 
to anotlier, without a passjxu t, and if he does so, he is stopped and sent back for inquiry at the 
first police station on the road. In every city and market town there is an office for the 
issue of passports. It is a mere bit of pafier, stating the hearers name, where ho goes from 
and to wliere he goes, and on what business, and on what date. It is granted free of charge, 
and on return of the hearer to liis original place, he must get it stamped or signed at the office 
of the place he leaves. This otlico is in cliarge of a secretary, who is under the orders of the 
Fdnsadbdski or other military c(mimaiulant of the division or district. 

The Af^ng . — The Chinese held the country with an organized force of about twenty 
thousand men, of which five thousand were Kalmak cavalry, including the body-guards of the 
several divisional Ambans, which were composed of Maujhu Tartars from the Ila country. 
These guards varied in strength from fifty to two hundred men, according to the rank of 
the Arnban, and the extent of his command, and were all armed with the lance and sword, 
and were uniform in dress and horse equipments. The Kalm*alc were an irregular body, only 
armeil with the bow and arrow, and mounted on their own horses; they were mostly employed 
as foragers and scouts. 

The army is under the direct command of the Amir through Pdnsadbdshi officers appointed 
by him. There are twelve of this rank at Kashghar, two at Yangi Hissar, and two at Ydrkand. 
Each Pdnsadbdshi is supposed to have five hundred men under him, with five Tuzbdshi or 
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commandant of a hundred. Each of these has two PinjabcUhi or commandant of fifty under him ; 
and each of these has five OnbiUhi or commandant of ten under him. This is not, however, 
carried out in practice, and the Yuzbdshi and Pinjabdshi are usually directly under the orders 
of the Amir, and if not employed in independent duties, are shifted about from one PumadbMi 
to another. 


Exd.— J. T. K 



CHAPTER III. 


HISTORY OF KASHGHAll. 

Jiy K W. licllew. 

Tick ancient history of this region, whieli constitutes no mean portion, as 
rec^ards superficial extent at least, of that vast terri lory indicat(‘(l by the compre- 
hensivij term Central Asia, is enveloped in the doubts of obscurity that surround all 
ancient history. 

For several centuries anterior to fhe Christian era it formed part of the empire 
of Turan swayed by a long- line of Scythian Kin<;*s who arc ref(*rred to a common 
descent from the ^,n-cat family of Afrjisyab. Of the wcaltli, power, civilization and 
laws of this ancient and most rcanarkablc people who ligiire in the early records 
under the various Tartar, (.Uiiiiese, Indian, and Euroi)ean appellations of KintoMoey, 
Sai, Su, Saca, Sakyii, Xaca, Sacce, Scytlue, Tokhari, Yuciclii, Yiiehi, YY‘t(e, OeUe, 
Jattah, Jath, Jat, Jotun, Cothi, Outi, Ooths, Guttones, Massa^^ebe, Caucasians, 
Tentoncs, Yciidcn, Vandals, Gertnans, &c., &e., and who arc all (dassed under the 
jrenerie appidlation of Aryan from Ariavartha, the old Sanskrit name of the r(‘<j;*ioii 
now known as that ^roup of mountain ran< 4 cs (‘oncentralino* in Hindu Kush — the 
Kohi Kaf of Orientals, the Caucasus of occidcnlals—and rcco^-nizcd as the priimeval 
a1)0(le or location of the Caucasian stock of the Man family, we have many historic 
records; but none more si^-nilieant than the yet enduring consequences of tbeir (‘arly 
forei^'U conquests from this cradle of tbeir race extending* from the valley of the 
Syhon on the w(‘st to the basin of Lake Balkash on tin* east. 

The successive irinptions of tbeir vast colonizing* hordes into northern and eastern 
Europe during the centuries just preceding and following the (diristian era., as his- 
tory teaelies, thoroughly rovolutioni/ed the old form of society, and planted a new 


* TlH-n> !m* several histories of’ the life and eareer of Yakub Klian, the Ainir of Kashghar, 
besides lljose to be found in Vambery’s and Von Hellwald’s published works. 

But no oin* has ;^^)ne into the History of Eastern Tnrkislan from the earliest times with siieli 
dt-ep and earriid reseandi as Dr. Bellew. He lias s])eni many months in readin;^^ voluminous IVrsiau 
and Turki niamiscriids, and owin^^ to his ivmarkahle liiii^uislic attainments he lias enjoyed het.ti*r 
opportunities than anv one else of eon versing; witli the learned men of the country. I have therefore 
adopted his history for ineorporatioii iiithis work. 

(Sd.) T. I). Foksytfi. 

The following' sketeh of the history of Kasli^^har, and suppli'inentary description of tbo 
country, have hecMi jirepared for submission to Government at the request of Sir Dou^^las Forsyth, late 
Envoy to the Court of Kash^har. 

The work lias been compiled from such antliorities and maieriabs as were aceessihio at the 
time, eoiipled with the results of personal enquiry and observation on the spot during the stay of tbo 
Embassy in the eountry. 

Tht‘se iVom the nature of the case, it will be understood, were found as limited as the time 
itself at my disposal and, tbougli no labour has been spared in redueing tlie mass ot materialH 
collected into a conseeiitive and at the same time briel' I’orm, there has consequently been no attempt 
to futcr into lengthy detail, 'i'his last result could only have been aeeoiiijdlsbed bad I enjoyed the 
advantage ol’ a refereiiee to Eurojieau and Oriental librarii's, and a sulficient leisure to study the 
subject. 
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set of languages, with a now blood on the soil of their conquests there. Whilst 
to the south and east the Indian peninsula similarly in its language, religion, and 
feudalism hears testimony to the earlier and as complete transplantation of the 
ancient Scythian element in that direction. Between these t>vo great waves of 
migration arc the Persians. 

Their historians romance on the theme of the wars of the early sovereigns of 
Iran against the incursions of those kindred races, the terrilde Scythians of IMrdn, 
!rheir poets sing the heroic combats and deeds of valour ot* their champions against 
this northern tyrant, and tell of his final repulse beyond the Oxus, the limit b(;twcen 
the two empires. 

The power of the Scythians in their native seat appears to have l>cen first broken 
by their western neighbours and old enemies of Iran, and finally extinguished 
by the Macicdonian eoinjiiest. 

M.P. Sydwusb, about 580 B.C., fleeing from bis father, Kaikflos, crossed the Jyhon 

and sought refuge with the enemy of his family, Afriisyab, whose capital — near 
N. the site of the modern Biiklulra — was B/iimetan, not very long afterwards celebrated 
M.P. for its magnificent ^'firo temple.^' The Scythian King received the 

Persian refugee with kindness and, granting him an honorable asylupi, gave him his 
daughter, the beautiful Faraugis, in marriage, with the provinces of KImian and 
Chin as her dowry. Thither Sydwusb retired witli his bride, and settling at 
Kung — probably Katak, the ruins of which now exist near Ijob at lii or 14 days 
journey north-east of Khiitan — made it the capital of his government of Khutan and 
Chin, or as it is usually styled Mjielnn which, together, comprised the southern and 
eastern portion of tlic great basin known as Eastern Turkistan. 


1 trust, liowov<'r, that the history and dosoription ot this, to us, i)(?w roi^ion, siieli as they arc> 
\rill be found im contain some iuteres‘tinj,^ and useful information, and serve to convey a con-ect 
knowledjjje of the past events and present condition ot the (rountvy to wldi^ they relate. 

It is necessary for me here to state Hint the published authorities from whose works I have 
drawn luy information are noted in tlio margin of the t(‘xt by initials accordinj^ to the Bubjoinod 
detailed list. For the rest and for the later history I am indebted to the statements of various 
individuals, actors, or ])articipators in the events they ilescribed, such as Atriums, Ilmdustania, 
Andiianis, Kaliiuie and other residents. Whilst for the information brought, together in the genend 
dcserlption 1 am imlelited to the statements made by natives of the country, eoiiipared and tested, or 
modified and enlarged aceoi'ding to my own personal observation and eiupiii \. 

Tlie following authors have been made use ot in the compilation of this history of Kashgharia, 
namely ; — 


Malcolm’s History ol* Persia. M.P. 

Yule’s Cathay and the way thither. Y.C. 

Beal’s Fiih Hian. B.t .11. 

Bemiisat’s Klioten. H.lv. 

Mii'liell's Kussians in Central Asia. M.V. 

A^amhery’s History of Bukhara. V.B. ^ « tt c? 

Hamilixin Smith’s'Natural History of the Human Species. b.H.o. 

Wtdls William’s Middle Kingdom. AV.W. 

Romanoll’ski’s Turkestan. Hxuii. 

Itau'/.at-us-Saf»\ of Mir Khfiwinxl Shah. R.S. 

Zafar Nama Tymuri of Sharifuddin ’Ah' Ya/.di.^ Z.N.T. 

Tahcati JMusari of Minhajuddin ’Uthiiuin J4uzjani. i i • t i 

Tarikhi Narshakhi written 832H.=1H3 A.l). by Abiiliakar Muhammad bin Ja fa- al 
Narshakhi, and translated from the Arabic by Muhammad bin Zalar bin Umar 

into Persian in 522H.=:1127A.D. N. . . , „ • • a rr i • i cu 

Tazkira Bughra Khan, translated from tho original Persian into Tiirki by Shekh JVaj- 

muddhi Attar. T.B.K. / m ■» 

Tarikhi Kashidi of Mirza Hydar Gurikan. T.R. , . i e \ 

Tfirikhi Sighiir, monograph of ’Abdulla Pdmad in the service of tho Ruler of Kashghar. 
T S 

Tazkira Iliddyat of Mir Khaluddin Yarkandi. T.ll. 

Personal observation or enquiry. P. 


Simla, 

The 22nd August 1874 


.5 


(Sd.) H. W. Bellbw, Su/rgeon^Major, 

Ydrkand Embassy, 

y 
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Garshewaz became jealous of the rising power of Sy^wush, and persttading 
his brother, Afrasy^b, that he aimed at indejiendence so excited his suspicions that he 
summoned him to his capital and there killed him. Popular tradition points to the N. 
Darwiiza Ghoryan of Bukhdrd as the sjiot on which he was slmn ; and the site was 
long held sacred by the Mughan or fire- worshipers, the folldwers of Zarathustra or 
Zoroaster, who used to assemble there every New Yearns day at sunrise, each man 
bringing a cock which he sacrifleed on the spot in commemoration of the murder. 

The mm’der of Syawush created intense exeitement in Persia, and Kaikdos bend- M.P. 
ing to the popular demand sent his general, the celebrated Rustam, with a great 
army to avenge his death. He bcsieg'ed Rdmetan for two years, built Rdraish N 
opposite to it, and finally driving Afi-asydb from the country occupied it for seven 
years with his Persians. 

Sy dwush left a posthumous son by Parangis, named K aikhusro, or Cyrus, who after M.P. 
a romantic career of infancy became King of Persia, and warred with his grand- 
father to avenge the death of his father. His general, Rustam, after many prodigies 
of valour against the troops of Chin and Khutan, drove Afrdsydb from his capital, 
and dividing his country amongst the Persiau commanders returned to the Court of 
Kaikhusro. Afrasydb, however, again recovered his capital, and waged an indecisive 
warfare against the Persian Sovereign till Kaikhusro finally conquered Bukhdrd and 
Samareand, and capturing Afrdsydh slew him. His grave is said to be at the N. 
Ma^bad gate of the city where these events are commemorated amongst the people of 
Bukhdrd in the popular ditties known as ^^The songs of Sydwush.” 

Kaikhusro now resigned his crown and government to his adopted son, Lohrasp, M?P. 
the son-in-law of Kaikaos, and he soon exacted homage from the rulers of Tdrtary and 
China, and thus established his authority over the country of the Afrdsydb Kings. 

JThe Persiiui sovereignty thus established in Turdn was destroyed in the person of 
Ddrab II., the fifth in succession from Lohrasp, by the conquest of Alexander the 
Great about 330 B.C. And the Greek Bactrian kingdom founded by him in 
Saghd was in its turn overthrown by the invasion from the north of the Great Yuchi. 

During the period from the overthrow of the Afrdsydb dynasty to the subse- 
quent establishment of the Greek Bactrian empire the region to the east, known P. 
as Chinese Tartary, or locally as Kichik Btikkdrd or Little Bukhdrd," was the theatre 
of contest between conflicting races — the early Caucasian possessors, and invading 
Moghol or Mongol hordes from the extreme north. These numerous tribes of hardy 
mountaineers, presst'd by the barbarian hosts from the north — who in later times 
have become prominent on the pages of history under the names of Moghol, Mdnjhu 
or Mdnchilr, Kalmdk or Kalmuck, Kirghiz or Kirguise, Noghay, Bdshkir, IJzbak, 

&c. — during the long period of the Chow dynasty from 112!^ to ‘250 B.C., when the B.P.H. 
Chinese Empire was divided into a fluctuating number of petty principalities — from 
125 at onetime to 41 at another — made repeated incursions into the more tempting 
territories of their eastern and southern ueighbours, until in 253 B.C., Che Hwangti, 
the first universal monarch of the empire, built the Great Wall against their 
destructive inroads. 

Of these northern tribes the Yuchi or Tokhdr, a branch of the Tungnu or 
Eastern Tdrtar ))eople, were the most warlike and formidable. They had been 
driven from their lauds westward to the banks of the 11a River just anterior to 200 
B.C. by the Hiungnu, or Huns, under their Chief Mothe who, in his victorious 
career, finally conquered all the country from the borders of China on the east to 
the banks of the Volga on the west. The rapid rise to power of the Hiungnu 
alarmed the Chinese, and in the reign of Kaou-tsu, the first Emperor of the Han 
dynasty, from 202 to 194 B.C., they sent an army against Mothe. But it hastily 
retired before the vast superiority of his numbers, and the Hiungnu for 6® years 
maintained their supremacy. 

At this time the Yuchi, pressed by the Hiungnu, separated. The lesser division 
or Little Yuchi passed into Tibet, whilst the greater division or Great Yuchi— the 
Tdy Yuchi — descended upon Kdshghar, Ydrkand, and KhuUn where, about 163 B.C., 
they displaced the original occupants called Sdkd/or Su by the Chinese. 



b.p.h. 
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Y.C. 


N. 


Sopae years later— 189 B.C.— "the Emperor Wooti, of the Han dynasty^ sent an 
Envoy to the Great Yuchi for the purpose of arranging a combined movement against 
the Hiungnu, the common enemy«o£ both. But at the time of his arrival, the Yuchi, 
being pressed by the Ussun tribe, were urged forward to the invasion of Saghd, and 
Tahia— the country of the Dahco— and they carried the Chinese Envoy, Chang Kian, 
along with them. 

On this new ground the Yuchi gradually made good their stand, and— about 
126 B.C. — having overthrown the decaying Greek Bactrian kingdom, drove out the 
Saka across the Oxus and the mountains beyond into the country drained by the 
Kabul river, and, establishing themselves in their place, soon spread over the pro- 
vince that has since been named, after their tribal appellation, TokWrist^n; which 
includes Balkh, Cunduz, Hiss^r, Bolor, Wakhan, and Badakhshdn. 

The Envoy, Chang Kian, after a detention of ten years effected his release, and 
returned to China after an absence of 16 years, during which he experienced a 
variety of remarkable and perilous adventures, with only two survivors of the 
original company of 100 with which he set out. His return was welcomed with 
rejoicings, and, on account of the knowledge he had acquired of the western nations, 
he was raised to high rank, and, with Hou Kiuping as General, entrusted with the 
conduct of an expedition against the Hiungnu who were at that time— 128-121 B.C.— 
contesting the possession of the several little States from Khdmil round by 
Kdshghar to Khutan against the Ouigour or Uyghur who, since 200 B.C., had, 
under the name of Kuissc, taken possession of the country from the direction of 


Khdmil. , . , . , -i • X 

The expedition failed, and Chang Kian was reduced from his high position to 
the ranks. But during this campaign his troops first saw the golden statue of 
Budha which was worshiped by the King of Hieai-to or Kartchou, and which 
was destined hereafter tp be the means of introducing the new faith into Chiiia. 
The statue was taken and carried to the Emperor, and after^vards served as the 
model for others Jvhen the doctrine of Budha gained a footing in the country, as 

will be mentioned further on. . . . tt* 

Wooti, though at first unsuccessful, prosecuted the war against the Hiungnu, 
and materially checked their career. His successor, Chaouti, followed the same policy, 
and finally broke their power by a singal defeat. This disaster was followed by 
dissensions and anarchy amongst the tribes, whilst a plague and fana™ coming m 
the wake of their protracted warfare completed the reduction ot the turbulent 
Hiungnu, who in 60 B.C. passed under subjection to* the Chinese. , , . . 

They subsequently, however, rebelled and for a season recovered their former 
independence, hut were again subdued in 88 A.D., and, following this, the whole 
country was annexed to China by — 94 A.D. — the capture of Kdshghar. 1^^®® 
successes were achieved by the celebrated soldier Panchao who from this crossed the 
mountains of Bolor, attacked the Yuchi or Tokhdri, killed their King, and a few 
years later pushed his arms as far as the Caspian ; for in 102 A.I^ he sent an 
expedition thus far westward under Kanyng in the vain-glonous attempt to conquer 

the Eoman Empire. ^ ^ . xi. i.* x 

From this time forward till the period of the Arab conquest, the history ot 

this region belongs to that of the Chinese Empire. p xrr i i 

Whilst the Chinese were thus engaged in subjugating the ^mtory of Kashg iar, 
the Great Yuchi, relieved from tlie pressure of their old enemies, consolidated their 
power in tbeir new possessions, and during the 

and Tdhia became a very numerous and powerful nation with their capital at 

ancient city is said to have been built by Alrdsydb on the site of a former 
marsh formed by floods from the Mdsaf Eiver, and toe country aro^d to haw 
been settled by tribes originally coming from Turkistdn under a Chef nam^ 
Abraviiy. He aettled toe country, built Bfkand as his capital, and Dabosy as his 
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castle, and planted the settlements of Nur, Kharc£n, Pard^ilsa, Safina, Tariwjak, and If. 
Ayswdnsa. 

After a time this Abrawy oppressed the peOplc, and many of them, under a 
leader named Hamok=5?^r«r^=(jTeat, emigrate to Turkistan, and there built the 
town of Hamokat ; whilst the others, unable thus to escape from their toils, sought 
aid from the King of Turkistan, one Cardchorin Turk, surnamed fl[yay^4(?=Great. 

He sent a vast army under his son, Sher Kishwar, who seized Abrawy in Bekand, 
and killing him by tossing in a sack of red felt, assumed the government of the 
country on the part of his father. 

Sher Kishwar recalled the emigrants from Hamokat, and settled them on their 
former lands under their own Chiefs who were called Bukhdr Khiddt, because they 
were the original possessors of the country. He restored Biikhdrd from the state 
of ruin to which it had fallen and improved the city, and planted the suburbs of 
Mdsti, Mumdsti, Sacmatin, Satmin and Parb. 

After a reign of 20 years, he was succeeded by Iskajakt who built the towns of 
Ildmetan, Darkhashi, and Shard. He received in marriage a daughter of the 
Emperor of China, and when she arrived at Bukhara there (iame in the train of her 
dowry a costly idol temple resplendent in jewels, and the rarest gems which he 
caused to he set up at Rametan wjth great ceremony and pomp. 

Bukhdrd at this period was a principal centre of the Zoroastrian religion, and 
abounded in temples for the worship of fire ; whilst in the region adjoining to the 
east Hindoo Brahmanism flourished vigorously. The idol temple above referred to 
indicates the importation of a new element by the introduction of the Chinese 
Pantheon of mythology. Be this as it may, all three •forms of worship were now 
shortly to be supplanted by a different religion which was pressing its way up through 
the passes to the south. 

The Yuchi, the last Caucasian race that left the north central high land of Asia, S.H.S. 
on being pressed by the Mongolians or Huns from the north-east — about 200 B.C. — 
were driven from Shensi upon tlie Sai or Saka of Khutan and Kdshghar, whom 
they, in turn, propelled forward to the west and south. One of these divisions 
from southern Tibet fell upon the Greek Bactrian State — 90 B.C. — then ruled by 
Mitlindates, and about the same time came into conflict with the Parthians 
whoso King, Artahan, they slew. From Bactria they crossed the Paropamisus, 
and subdued another Greek sovereignty in Afghanistan, on the south side of the 
range, and passing onwards, formed a province of Sind; hut, in an attempt to 
advance further eastward, they were routed and driven back by Vikraraaditya, 

King of Avanti — 56 B.C. 

Following the repulse of the Scythians south of the passes, Khiu-tsiu-hi, B.P.H. 
recognized as the Hyreodes of the coins — 39-26 B.C. — King of the Kwai-tchaiig, 
or Gouchang, or Gushan, the strongest of the five tribes into which the Great 
Yuchi had divided, united the other four under his rule, and pushing across the 
mountains, Conquered Cahul, Anana, and Gandh^ra. His son, Hima Kadphises 
of the coins, continued the father's conquests, and subdued all India west of the 
Jamna, and ruled from 35 to 15 B.C. His son, the celebrated Kanishka, with his 
brothers, Hushka and Jushka, ruled over Kashmir for sixty years. 

This Kanishka adopted the religion of Budha — which, though it had for 
three centuries before flourished in India, was only in the reign of Asoka — 250B.C.— 
established as the State religion here — and became its ardent supporter, so that the 
new doctrine was rapidly spread throughout all the Tokhdri dominion. During 
his reign — 15 B.C. to 45 A.D. — the third great Synod of Budhist clergy was held 
in Kashmir, and some of the finest stupa or ‘^tope" in Kabul and the Pan jab were 
erected. 

In the fourth year of the reign of Mingti, second 'Emperor of the Han dynasty, 
the capital of which was established by his predecessor, Kwangwu, at Loyang or 
Honanfu, His Majesty saw in a vision the apparition of a resplendent figore entering 
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B.P.H. bis palace. A conclave of astrologers and priests was assembled to interpret the dream, 
and they unanimously referred the personage to Budha, of whom a golden image, 
as before mentioned, bad already, 121 B.C., reached the country; and a mission 
was forthwith deputed to the Great Yuchi and to India for the purpose of studying 
the doctrine. The mission returned, after an absence of eleven years, with a number 
of Budhist priests and books. These last were translated about 76 A.D., and thus the 
doctrine of Budha, already firmly established in Tokharistan and the adjoining 
countries, was now fairly introduced into China. It was eagerly adopted, and spread 
rapidly, so that in Loyang alone there were in 350 A.D. forty-two richly embellished 
pagodas, besides others of inferior note. 

The discipline of the monks, however, was yet Very imperfect ; a source of 
soilrow to the devout disciples of the great teacher, and a cause of trouble to those 
charged with the maintenance of public order. To remedy these evils, one of the 
former class, Chi Fah Hian, set out on a pilgrimage to India to study in its native 
seat the law of which he was an enthusiastic follower. About the same time the 
Emperor, Yao Hing, 397-415 A.D., sent an army to Koutche=Kuchji, a petty 
principality at the foot of the mountains, and to the north-west of Lake Lob, to 
fetch one Kumdra jiva, a learned Indian priest residing there, to instruct the native 
priesthood in the right way. 

P. Kuchd, in early times, appears to have been the site of a large Budhist 

monastery. I have been informed of the existence there at the present day of 
very extensive ruins, originally built of great blocks of dressed and sculptured stone. 
A series of chambers or galleries is said to be excavated in a hill hard by, and their 
interior is described as decorated with a rich variety of paintings, remarkable alike 
for the superiority of their execution, and the freshness of their cojpurs. Some 
figures, too, are mentioned as carved on the rocks in the vicinity, and numerous 
sculptured -fragments arc found about the ruins; whilst tales are told of the 
marvellous size and rare excellence of the gems that are occasionally picked up 
amongst the dehris. 

One of these, described as 'din-uUarfy or '' cat's eye," the size of a hen's egg, and of 
a lustre equal to that of a lamp in a dark room, is said to have been found here some 
years a^o by a poor shepherd who was murdered for the possession of the gem through 
the instrumentality of a China merchant by whom the ill-gotten treasure was sold 
to the Emperor for a fabulous sum. The unscrupulous trader, however, as the story 
goes, did not long enjoy his wealth ; for on his return journey homeward, to spend 
the rest of his days in tlie thus ill-purchased ease, he was overtaken by a whirlwind in 
the passage of the desert of Gobi, and overwhelmed in a storm of sand, amidst the 
wild cries, shouts, and jeering laughter of the evil spirits that haunt this dread region, 
and, by such convulsions of the elements they rule over, llourish upon the destruction 

of their victims. , p p i.- 

B.P.H. Fah Hian set out on his journey in 400 A.D., and passed trom the frontier 

town of Chang Yeh in Kansu to Tun Wang, the Sachion of Marco Polo, in Tangut. 
From this he crossed the desert of Gobi to Shenshen in seventeen days, and thence 
in fifteen days, through the country of the Uighiir, he came to Khutan, where he 
arriv id in deplorable plight, after experiencing inconceivable hardships and dangers from 
the difficulties of the roads and rivers. At Khutan he met an hospitable reception, 
and found a highly flourishing Budhist community, with ten thousand priests, many 
magnificent temples, commodious monasteries, and a general devotion to the rites of 

With these two instances of KuchfL on the north and Khutan on the south, we 
may fairly understand that the Budha doctrine here found a congenial soil, took 
firm root, and made a rapid growth. It was not so, however, lurther to the east. 
Fah Hian returned from India by way of Ceylon and Java in 41o A.p., a^er an 
absence of fifteen years. A few years later, in 420 A.D., the Tsm dynasty wiw 
overthrown by that of the northern Wei Tartar, and during the first years of their 

z 
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rule Budhism was persecuted^ aud images and temples of the faith prohibited* These fi.F.H. 
restrictions, however, were relaxed in 451 A.D., and one temple was allowed in each 
city, with permission for forty or fifty of its people to become priests. But they 
were placed under the special supervision of the police, since it had become a too 
frequent occurrence for criminals to assume the priestly garb in order to escape the 
punishment of their offences ; and for agitators under its protecting cloak the more 
conveniently to prosecute their seditious schemes. The fresh impetus now acquired 
by the new doctrine aroused the hostility of the followers of the system of Confucius, 
which had been from of old the orthodox religion of the land, and many attempts 
were made to banish it; but, though persecuted and patronized by turns, Budhism 
continued slowly and steadily to spread throughout the Wei kingdom, and finally 
became established with an endurance commensurate with its very gradual growth. 

In 518 A.D. Tai Han, Empress Dowager of the Great Wei, commissioned Sung 
Yun, a native of Tan Wang in Little Tibet, to proceed to India for books of the 
Budha doctrine; and he returned after an absence of three years with 175 volumes* 

But the religion had at this time become corrupted by the use of charms and magic, 
an innovation that found favour mostly in the camps of the ignorant Tartar nom^s, 
and the new importation effected apparently but little amelioration. 

Consequently, about a century later, 6‘29 A.D., in the reign of Tae Tsung, 
second Emperor of the Tang dynasty, 620 to 904 A.D., another celebrated pilgrim 
set out from China to seek the true and pure doctrine in India. This was Hiouen 
Thsang. He set out from Liang Cheu by the old caravan route through Klulmil, 

TuvMn, and Kardshahr to Aksii. Here he crossed the Muz-art=“ glacier pass” to Lake 
Isigh Kol, and thence went on to Taraz=Turkistan, and Sh^sh=Tashkand, Samar- 
cand, and !lfelkh. From this he continued his way by Bamyfin, and Lamp{1lka= 

Laraghdn or*Lughm^n into India, whence, after an absence of sixteen years, he 
returned to his home by the outward route of Fall Hian through Khutan.. 

Whilst the Budhist doctrine, already fast decaying in India, was thus working Y.C. 
its way to a new growth in China, the Christian religion, as represented by the 
Nestorian Church, was steadily advancing across the continent from the west. The 
activity and zeal of the early missionaries had already carried the Word far eastwards, 
and, so early as the fifth and sixth centuries, they had established bishoprics at Herat, 

Marv, and Samarcand ; later at Yarkand, and finally in China itself. That of Yarkand 
still flourished in 1260 A.D., or 1272 A.D., when Marco Polo visited the country, and 
probably fell at the same time as the bishopric of Almalik or Almdligh in 1339-40 
A.D., under the bigoted zeal of the usurper ^Ali Sultan, as will be noted hereafter. 

The Chinese rule established over this region up to Bolor in 94 A.D., continued 
without interruption under Imperial Governors at the cities of Peshbalik or Bcshbaligh P. 

The five towns,” Karashahr, Kashghar, and Khutan, until the decline of the 
Thang dynasty in the latter part of the ninth century when, owing to the internal 
divisions of the empire on the oqe hand, and the pressure of the conquering Arabs on 
the other, the border States of its distant western province gradually fell away, and 
became the possessions of petty local Chiefs who, to maintain the semblance of their 
assumed independence, preyed upon each other until they were in turn themselves 
swallowed up by more powerful enemies. 

Khutan, however, favoured perhaps by its position, appears to have maintained 
a more continuous communication with China than the other S kites of this frontier 
province, and we read of Envoys with tribute going to the Imperial capital through 
successive centuries almost up to the period of the recovery of the ancient frontier of 
the empire. 

In the reign of Wooti, of the Han dynasty, 140-87 B.C., Chinese ofiicers were R.K. 
first sent to Khutan, whose King resided in the western town, called Changan, which 
contained 2,300 families, or 19,300 souls, and had an army of 2,400 men. 

In the seventh year of Hian-ti, 202 A.D., Khutan sent caparisoned elephants 
as tribute.. And in the following century, when China was divided into three 
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R.K. kingdoms, the States of Jounglou, lumi, and Soule, which constituted Kdshghar, 
belonged to Khutan. 

In the ninth year of Wooti, of the Liang dynasty, 509 A.D., Envoys went with 
tribute to the Chinese capital, and in the annals of this reign, Khutan was tlien thus 
described : — The people are Budhists, and their women are in society as amongst 
other nations. They (the women) braid the hair into long plaits, and wear pelisses 
and loose trowsers. The people are very ceremonious anil polite, and curtsy on meet- 
ing by bending one knee to the ground. They write with jjcncils of wood, and carry 
P. stone seals, and on receiving a letter raise it to the head before opening it.” This 
description, it may be here noted, applies equally to the people of Khutan at the pre- 
sent day, excepting only that they are no longer Budhists, and with the addition that, 
when they have read their letters tiicy invariably carry them in the folds of their 
turbans, or in their Tatar caps. Li^ss than a century earlier than the above period, 
however, they received a very different character, and one, so far as morality is 
concerned, by no means inapplicable at the present day, from the officers of an 
expeditionary force that entered the country in pursuit of a fugitive rebel. 

R.K. In the sixth year of Tac Wooti, of the north Wei dynasty, A.D., an expe- 

dition wiis sent to punish the Tartars of Tangut. Their Prince, Mouliyan, lied to 
Khutan, and, coming into collision with its King, killed him. He was pursued, over- 
taken, and defeated at Yen-phing-pelan, whence he fled for refuge to the west of 
Khutan. The force it seems stayed here some time, and on their return the officers 
gave the following description of the country : — The district of Khutan is very 
fertile in all sorts of grains, and abounds in mulberry and fruit trees. It possesses 
good horses, camels, and mules. According to the law of the country, murderers are 
punished by death, and other offenders according to the gravity of their crimes. 
Por the rest the manners of the people— ' as the productions of the country-— are 
analogous to those of the Koueitseu (the Kuisse or Uigluir). They are devoted 
Budhists, and have a great number of temples and religious towers for the service of 
which they support large establishments of priests. These people, however, know 
neither justice nor civility, and amongst them arc many thieves, and adulterers, and 
other villainous reprobates.” 

In 518 A. I)., amongst the tribute offerings sent from Khutan were de verre^ 
and in the tribute of 541 A.D. was an image of Budha, carved in jade in some 
foreign country. In €32 A.D., the sixth year of the reign of Tae Tsung, Khutan 
sent as tribute a splendid jade zone, which the Emperor aijknowledged with a special 
letter of thanks. The State at this period appears to have considerably extended its 
borders, for it is described as including the regions known under the Han dynasty as 
Jounglou, Kanmi (Kbdrnil), Kiulc (Kurla), and Pichiln. Its rivers were noted for 
their jade, which was discovered by its shining in the water at night. It was fished 
out by diving, after the subsidence of the floods produced by the melting of the snows 
on the mountains. 

The description of the country in the annals of this reign goes on to 
say that the people were Budhists, ceremonious and polite, and distinguished as 
clever artificers. They were fond of music and dancing, and the enjoyments of life 
generally. In the deserts to the west was found a species of rat, the size of a hedge- 
hog, which travelled in troops and yielded a gold coloured fur. This little animal, I 
may hero note, has probably long since been exterminated by the fur hunters, for it is 
not now known in the country. The only animal approaching its description found 
there at the present day is the jerboa. There was neither silk here formerly nor 
the mulberry tree. Both were introduced by an Eastern Princess, who secreted 
their seeds in her bonnet when she went as bride to the King, who had long vainly 
sought to get possession of them by other means. The letters, literature, and laws 
of Khutan are derived from the Hindus, and their influence has been to civilize the 
people. The ancient name of Khutan is Kiusa-tan-na from the Sanskrit Kustana, 
which signifies Pap of the world,” in connection with the Hindu legend regarding 
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the importation of the Brahma creed to this region. The other names under which R,K. 
Khutan appears in Chinese writings ^re luthiau, lu-tun^ Iii-siun, Hou-an-na^ 
Khiou-tan, and Hoii-tan or Hotan. 

In the reign of Kao-tsung, 650-655 A.D._, an expedition under Assena Cheni 
against the Kouei-tseu of Beshbaligh terrified all the States on the western frontier, 
and Fou-che-siu, the King of Khutan, went in person to the capital with a tribute- 
offering of three hundred camels. He was well received and granted the title of 
‘‘ General of the Right/^ whilst his son was appointed “ Commander of the Cavalry 
of the Right.^^ After a detention of some months he was sent back to his govern- 
ment, but his son and younger brothers were detained as hostages at the Imperial Court. 

In 665 A.D. the Koung-youei of Kdshghar and the Tibetans made a joint attack 
on Khutan and Sitcheou, but the places were delivered from them by the aid of the 
General of the Left/' whose Government was most probably, I may here note, 
at Almalighon the north of the Tian-shan range. About this period envoys with 
tribute were sent more frequently and regularly, and in 717 A.D., the fifth year of 
Yuan Sung, presented, ‘amongst other native products, a wild camel “swift as the 
wind." In 760 A.D. the son of the King of Khutan, who was an ofticer in the 
Emperor's palace, was made administrator of his native country. And again in 780 
A.D., the first ycar*of Kian Chang, an officer of the palace was sent to Khutan for* 

jade" ornaments. He made a great collection, and, loading the precious freight 
on camels, set out on his return, but was misled on the route, and pUindcred by hia 
ruffianly Hoi-he guides. Tic himself managed to escape to Eu-cheu, where he died 
from the effects of the hardships endured on the journey. It was long after this 
period that these prized ohjc(;ts of art, hitherto only attainable by royalty and nobi- 
lity, began to reach China as articles of commerce. 

In 938 A.D., the third year of Kao-tsu, of the second Tsin dynasty, the King 
of Khutan, Li-chiug-thian, sent with his tribute red salt, native gold, yak" or 
wild ox tails, ?w=jade, and cotton-cloth. The Emperor in return sent a high 
court official, Kao-khiu-hoei, to notify his confirmation in the Government of “ the 
very precious" kingdom of Khutan. He journeyed by the Chachan route, found the 
King dressed in the Chinese fashion, and the religion Biidhism. He noted that the 
country produced several good kinds of wine ; that the people cultivated gardens and 
flowers ; and that they ate rice cooked with honey. He observed, too, that thera 
were many Tibetans in. the country, and that they were always at hostilily with the 
natives. 

In 961 A.D. the Khutan tribute included jade and crystal; and ten years later 
an elepbant captured in war against Kashghar ; most likely, I may here note, in the 
war against Sultan Satoc Bughra Khan, King of Kashghar, the first notable convert 
to the doctrine of Muhammad in this region, and its most violent propagandist, as 
will appear further on. In 1081 A.D. the tribute from Khutan comprised pearls, 
coral, ivory, camphor, and mercury; all for the first time now sent, and indicating an 
increase of trade with India. Four years later, a live tiger, captured in the country, 
accompanied the tribute for the Emperor's acceptance ; but as no body about the 
palace could be found to manage the savage brute, the offering was declined. 

Later, in 1*106 A.D., during the Ming dynasty, Khutan,' whose King was now 
entitled IIe-han=Kho-han=Kb^c^n, sent Envoys with tribute; and in the annals of 
the reign, recording this fact, the country is described as a royal kingdom which, from 
the time of the Han dynasty to that of the Sung, has not ceased to be en rapjport 
with China. 

In 14^0 A.D. Khutan, Haliei, and Patabechang=;pBadakhsh^n, sent horses as 
tribute. At this period such embassies from the extreme frontier States \vere of very 
frequent occurrence owing to the facilities they afforded for smuggling merchandize 
through the frontier Custom -Houses. Their real object, as a mere cloak for purposes 
of trade, w^as soon recognized by the Chinese Government, and, since the large 
number of foreigners entering the country in the train of the Envoys gave rise to 
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E.1C. BumerooB diqpateB/ and much inoonvemence, orders were issued for pla^^g tUem 
under severe restrictions; and the operation of these regulations soon led to tbeir 
discontinuance. 

Towards the close of the Youan dynasty^ about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the country was disturbed by anarchy, and the trade route remained closed till 
the restoration of order in the beginning of the following century, when trade again 
flowed in the old ohannels. It was the re-opening of the commercial intercourse 
which had been closed for half a century, and the insecurity attending the journey by 
caravan at first, that led to the device of the trading embassies abovementioned. 

I have introduced the preceding notes on the history of Khutan, as furnished 
by Chinese records, because they serve in some measure to dispel the general obscurity 
that veils the course of events in. this region during tbo long })eriod of its rule 
under the Chinese Governors, and, subsequently, under the petty independent Princes 
who had thrown off their subjection to that Empire ; and because they help to eluci- 
date and confirm the later history of the region, which only begins to clear up on 
the arrival of the Arabs in the fertile and populous valley of the Oxus, when the 
chain of events becomes more connected with the succeeding establishment of their 
rule and religion there. 

The astonishing successes of these mid sons of the desert Ull^heir conquering, 
career through Persia were hardly more wonderful than the rapid domination of 
their arms, and its concurrent supremacy of creed in the very heart of Asia. So 
early as the 53rd year of the IIfJra=^Q7S A^E., the Kh^Hf M'u^wya sent forward 
his General, 'Abdulla ZiyM, to the conquest of Kbur^s^n, which at that period 
included Bukh^r^, notwithstanding its position beyond the Oxus, the recognized 
ancient limit of the province. 

N. The city of Bukh^r^, which in ancient times was known by the names of 
Namajkat, and Barmaskat, and Cuhnduz, was at this period in the hands of a Turk 
Prince called Baydon, and entitled Bukh^r-Khid^t. He died about the time of the 
appearance of the Arabs on the borders of Khurasan, and was succeeded in the 
Government by his widow, the Queen Kh^ton, who reigned fifteen years during the 
infancy of her son TughshMa. She was celebrated alike for her beauty, wealth, 
and talents, and, as history records, for her amours. Her rule was popular, her Court 
magnificent, and her wealth prodigious. She is described as daily riding out from 
her palace to her Court in the Registdn, forenoon and afternoon, attended by a 
gorgeous retinue of slave-girls and eunuchs, for the transaction of public business, 
the dispatch of justice, and the distribution of rewards and punishments. In the 
interval between the two sessions she retired to her palace, whence long files of 
servants presently issued with trays of food and delicacies for the refection of her 
courtiers. The royal guard at the Court comprised a choice band of two hundred 
noble youths, all richly clad and fully armed, who came in rotation daily from the 
townships around, so that it fell to the lot of each to attend the Court on this duty 
four times ixk the year. 

It was during the reign of this Queen thqt the Arabs first crossed the Jyhon or 
Oxus. The rapid approach of 'Abdulla Ziy^d with his terrible warriora filled the 
people with apprehension and alarm. Queen Khiton sent off messengers in hot haste 
for aid from Tufkistan, north and east, and meanwhile sought to keep off the invader 
by rich gifts and sweet words. Her summoned allies arrived opportunely, and at 
once fell upon the enemy, who was already in the suburbs of the capital spreading 
fire and sword amongst the un warlike and teirified farmers. ■ The Arabs were now 
vastly outnumbered by the hosts of their assailants, but the impetuous fury of their 
warriors counterbalanced the paucity of numbers, and the Turk army in this their 
first encounter with the soldiers of th# west received an unexpected ch^k, and det^t. 

'Abdulfci captured Bekand and Bimetan, and then set siege to BukhArd. The 
Queen, who bad escaped from the battle field with the loss of a nchly bejewelled 
boot, valued at 10,000 diram, fortified herself in the citadel, whilst her allies from 

al 
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without jessing around, the Arab Commander was content to retire on payment of N. 
a million diram ^ and recrossed the Oxus, carrying away with him 4,000 captives. 

For his failure at Bukh4r4, 'Abdulla Ziyid was removed from the command in 
Khurds^nin 56 H.=676 A.D., and S^id bin UthmSn appointed in his place. He 
immediately renewed the campaign against Bukhari. Again her allies rallied round 
the Queen with a host of 120,000 men collected from all Turkistan and KKshghar, 
but, in their first encounter with the Arabs, they were seized with a panic and 
dispersed in confusion. The Queen offered to buy off the invader with most liberal 
terms, but S'aid left the money in her keeping for safe custody till his return from 
Saghd, whither his victx)rious troops were pursuing the fugitives to Samarcand, 
and meanwhile took eighty hostages as security. Amongst these, the historian 
records, Queen Khdton got rid of some obnoxious nobles who had spoken disparag- 
ingly with reference to her familiarity with one of the late King's domestics, and 
had threatened to oust the bastard Tughshdda in favour of a legitimate Prince. 

S'aid, on his return from Samarcand, and departure for Khurasan, carried these 
hostages away with him, together with a thousand other captives taken in the war. 

They were ultimately taken to Medina, and there set to till the land as slaves, but, 
rising in rebellion, they killed S'aid, and were themselves slain in revenge. 

M'u^wya wsij|||pucceeded as Khalif by his son Yazid. He appointed Muslim * 
bin Ziydd Viceroy of Khur^s^n, and he at once proceeded with vigour to prosecute 
the war across the Oxus. On this Queen Kh^ton sent her agents abroad to summon 
her allies, and by way of determining the hesitation of Tarkhon, the Prince of Saghd, 
who had so severely suffered at the hands of S'aid, sent him a proposal to share her 
bed, and the government of the country, on conditions that he came and drove 
back the Arabs. Tempte<l by the offer, he joined the array coming from Turkis- 
tdn under Bandon, the Malik or Prince of that country, and with it camped on the 
Khaveam Rud River in the vicinity of the city. But the Queen in the interim had 
opened the gates to Muslim, and submitting herself to him secured, by the grant 
to him of the favours she had offered to others, a measure of leniency for her 
followers and subjects that excited surpise, and brought no little ridicule upon the 
rough Arabian soldier's susceptibility to the charms of the sex. The allies, however, 
disapproving the Queen's conduct, attacked the Arabs with all their force, but were 
discomfited with the loss of 400 slain, and their leader, Malik Bandon, amongst the 
number. They rallied, however, under Malik Tarkhon, and renewed hostilities till 
the invaders^ finding it unsafe to remain longer without support, were content to 
exact a profession of hldm^ and a heavy indemnity ; on the payment of which they 
again retired across the Oxus. 

Following this Kutaiba bin Muslim was appointed Viceroy of Khur^s^n. He 
continued the war against Bukhara, and conquered all Tokharist^n. He crossed 
the Oxus in 88H.=7U7 A.D. to Bekand, which he took after a siege of fifty-days, 
and, leaving a garrison under Waroa to hold it, marched on towards the capital. 

The Arabs left behind, following the example of their commandant, who had laid 
violent hands on the two beautiful daughters of one of the most influential Chiefs 
of the place, worried the citizens so by their lawlessness that they rose in revolt, 
and slew Warca and many of his men. On hearing of this Kutaiba hastened back, 
and took a summary vengeance by a general massacre of all those capible of bearing 
arms, and the plunder and destruction of all their temples. He sacked the town, 
and levelled its walls, and, finally, carried off the survivors captive in his army, 
amongst the soldiery of which they were distributed. 

At the time of this destruction of Bekand many of its most wealthy merchants 
and other beads of families were absent on their trading business at K^hghar and 
the cities on the Chinese frontier; and wheif^they returned, they sought out and 
ransomed their families, their wives, and their daughters from the Arab captors, and 
rebuilt their ancient town upon its ruins. The circumstance is noted as a remarkable 
occurrence, owing to the rapidity with which a town of such extent, and so thoroufi^ly 
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N. destroyed, was restored to its former comfort and prosperity; and, whjjist it is 
certainly indicative of the persevering industry and enterprise of the peopl^suggests 
the possession of wealth and the existence of an extensive and profitable trade with 
China. 

In the plunder of this prosperous commercial town Kutaiba took a vast store of 
gold and silver, and, amongst other valuables, two rare pearls, each the size of a pigeon's 
egg, found in one of the idol temples. These last he sent as an offering to Haj^j with 
the letter announcing his victory. The Khalif in acknowledgment gracefully expressed 
his astonishment more at the rarity of his General's honesty than of his precious 
offering. 

After the destruction of Bekand, the Arabs successively reduced Khabnon, 
Fdrdb, and Warddna; and then Kutaiba found himself surrounded, and cut off from 
communication with Khurds^n, by the numerous armies pouring in from the east 
and north to the aid of Bukhdr^. Amongst the leaders of these troops w^ere Malik 
Tarkhon of Saghd, the Jand Khid^t, and the Wardana Khiddt, and Malik Gormu- 
ghdnon, Turk, who waji sister's son of the Emperor of China. 

Kutaiba was tlius hemmed in for four mouths, and was finally extricated from 
his difficulty by the address of one of his councillors — the ManUi Hayan Nabti, 
who opened a communication with Tarkhon, and so artfully play|(ji upon his fears, by 
representing in exaggerated terms the dangers that threatened him from the vast 
numbers of his foreign allies, that he soon sueceeded in obtaining from him a nominal 
tender of submission with the payment of 2,000 diram as tribute, and thus effected 
a dissolution of the Turk confederation. The allies, finding that Tarkhon bad retired 
from the field, broke from each other, and retraced their steps to their respective 
countries, plundering all the way; and the Arabs, thus set free, marched upon 
Bukhard, where they levied a heavy indemnity, and then returned across the Oxus 
to Marv. 

Kutaiba made four successive campaigns against Bukhdrd, with whose deposed 
Queen he carried on an amour, that has supplied the historians of the time with many 
amusing anecdotes. His last campaign was in A.D., when he established 

Tughshada in the government, and fixed the yearly tribute at 40,000 diram for the 
Khdlif, and 10, 0i){) diram for the Armrof Khurasan. At this time, too, owing to 
the habitual relapsing of the people from the newly enforced faith to their old idola- 
tary, he distributed his Arabs amongst the citizens — one in each household — the 
more effectually to convert the people by example and to teach them the rites and 
doctrines of the new religion. He ordered also that they should share equally with 
the family in food and raiment, to be supplied free of cost at the expense of the 
town. These measures proved extremely distasteful to the citizens, who naturally at 
first opposed them ; hut the force of summary and severe examples speedily cowed 
them to submission, though 700 families of a sect called Kashkasjia, who are des- 
cribed as a wealthy mercantile community, abandoned their dwellings in the city, and 
formed a settlement of huts outside its walls. These in the course of years grew 
into a suburb called afterwards KosA Dwelling of fire-worliippers." It is 

probable, I may here note, that these Kashkasha (query — Christian priest) 

were Christians, and not, as the name afterwards given to their settlement would 
imply, Zoroastidans, because in this last campaign Kutaiba destroyed every emblem 
of idolatry in the place, and on the site of the great idol temple built the Jum^ 
Masjid or Friday Mosque, whilst he suppressed any outward *6igns of adherence to 
idolatiy by the only arguments known to Islam, by death or tribute. 

V. B. In the year following this settlement of Bukhara, Kutaiba invaded the province 
of Farghdna, and thence crossing the Tirik Dawfo or " Sweating Pass" mto 
KA8hghar---at that time occupied by<lhe Uighur— ran his expedition as far as Turfdn 
on the Chinese frontier of Kdnsuh, Here he received intelligence of the deatl^f 
the Khilif Walid, and consequently, retracing his steps, returned to Marv where 
was kilM in a plot by his enemies at the end of 98H.=716A.D., aged 47 years. 
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couvert TughsMdft, who was appointed Bukhir-KhidM by 
jmtitudfior the favonr, named his first born eon afte^bW patroA. This KntfaH bnj ' 
l^oehsh&da was in a^ years executed at Samarcahd by Abu Mu^m, ui we tiitt* « 
Nasr bin Sayyir, the Viceroy of Khurdsdn, for apostocy and rebelhon m joining 
insurrection of the Shia against the Sunni, which itorked the eanjr iiwry of thM» 
ffreat Muhaiininadan sects in the early period of their progress here. And ten y^rs 
later, Tughshida himself, who had always’ been but a doubtful convert 'rae asmssina* 
ted at the instigation of the same Abd Mudim in the presence of Nasr, who wm 
at that time at Samarcand ; and the historian records that hksenrante coming in cut 
the flesh from the body and carried away the bones to Bukhara. Nasr 8ayyar, at 
this period, subjugated Parghina, and pushed an expedition across the 
Kisb^ar, but without any more stable result than a useful reconnoissance of the 

^ehshdda, at the time of his death, had reigned yew, and was siwoeed^ 
in the irevemment of Bukhdri by his second son, SnWn, who Assassinated in his 
palace at Farakhsha by his Arab Wazir on account of his 
Sronken habits. His brother; Banydt, then becamfrBukhAr-Khiddt. Ho 
rdiellion of the White clads,” the follovrers of the y<»led 

Prophet” or Muo(|Mi; in the time of the Ebdlif Mahdi, and was captnred and 

slain in his palace at Warkhshi in 166H.— 78i A.I). , iru^rs 

• In that year ' Abdl ’Abbds was appointed Viceroy of Khu^sAn by the Kbflif 
Mahdi the father of the famous Hardn Artashid. He held his Court at the then 
fiMiital of the province — Marv, and received many complaints of the frequent mroMS 
of^e pagan Vurk upon the Saghd and Bukh^rd lands. They had recently raided 
Simddn and carried off many of its people into slavery, and a deputation of the 
Chiefs consequently went to Marv to represent their gnevance and seek prototion. 
Abul ’Abbds consulted them as to the best means of providing against the evil, and 
on the suggestion of Yazid bin Ghorak, Malik of Saghd, who said that an ancient 
Princess of the country had protected her territories from such inroads by a 
creat barrier wall built along the frontier, gave orders for the construction all 
along the frontier of a defensive wall, with a gate and turret at eveiy half 
laile The wall was at once commenced by Amir Mnhtahid bin ilam^i,^ the 
GovCTnor of Bukh^r^ and was finished in 215H.=: 880 A.D^ when Amir Mliham- 
mad bin Mansur was -the Governor. It was maintained in repair by the labour 
of the people till the time of the Amir Ismfia SimApi, who relieved them of the 

burthen, and the wall then soon fell to neglect and decay. . ^ ' . 

After the death of Banydt the government of Bukhfir& fell to the hands of 
succereiS? Tml^rs of the W- The last of the BukhUr-Khidfit was AM 
lahfik, bin Ibrfihim, bin Khflid, bin Bany&t, from whom the government passed into 

the hands of the S^mdni family. « » iv -ii e ha a 

The founder of this great family was a Zoroastnan of the village ot SSmftn, 
and traced his descent from the celebrated Bahrdm Chobin. He had fen ousted mm 
the eovemment of Balkh, and sought redress at the hands of the Vwroy of Khu- 
rfisto, Asad bin 'Abdulla. He restored him to thegovom^nt on bis proffeng 
Uldm, and the S4m<mi, in proof of his sincerity and grafltude, ^namM his 
after his patrpn and feiend. This Asad had fonr^sons, Nub, Abrnm, iwiya, 
and Ilvfis. whft all snbstquen^' took prominent positions in the government. _ _ 

When bin InSth of Sfetlln sitized Samioqand, HArdn ArtashU sent Hantiima 
bin Ayfin with an anny against him. He failed, however, to r^veir the , city, ^ 
and Mdmdn-^at this time joining HdiSa in EhurfisAn— called on the sons Asad 
to aid Ms Graierel They in feseqaefelhtfefed, a^^^ «’***T^* 

Bafi and Harithma, and thus pacified HArdn,mo fewM the toss of all KhnrWn. 

Shortly after this Hfirdn died at TdsisMashhad, and Mfimto suboei^ » 
O&Uf. He appmnted ’Ab£ bin 'Ubfid Vieewgr of Ehwfisfin, and bid him provide for 
the son# of Asad in reword for thdr good aorv^ Aocordingly Ndh was made 
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N. Governor of Samarcand, Ahmad of Farghdna, Yaliya of Tashkand, and Ily^is of 
Herat. On the death of Nuh in 192 H. = S()7 A.D., Ahmad succeeded to the 
Government of Samarcand, and on his death, 250 II. = 801 A.D., his son, Nasr, 
suct^ceded, and, on the first of Jiamazim in the following year, was appointed Viceroy 
of the newly-constituted province of Mawaranahar, or Transoxiana, by the Khalif 
Wiithic Billah, 

In the revolt of Yakub bin Laith of Sistan, Nasr, aided by his younger brother, 
Ismkil, recovered Bukhark from the rebel, and in Ramazan 260 H. = S76 A.D. 
appointed him its Governor. By this victory Nasr established his authority over 
all Turkistan, and in the same year received, from the Khalif Miiwaihc Billnh’ a new 
patent, appointing him Viceroy of Miiwaranahar, from the Jyhon or Oxus to Aesa-i- 
Bilad-i-Mashric or The extremi; cities of the Ka.st.^' 

The two brothers after this quarrelled, and each had the Khuiha’=.^^ Friday prayer 
for the reigning family,'' read in his own name, and Ismkil further withheld the 
revenue of 50,000 diram due yearly from Bukhara. On this Nasr at Samarcand 
summoned his brothers from Farghana and Tashkand with their troops and Turk 
levies, and marched against Bukhara in Rajah 272 11. = winter of 885-6 A.D., 
but, before coming into collision, they were reconciled by Harithma, who had crossed 
the Oxus on the ice to the aid of Ismkil, and now persuaded them all to return to 
their respective Governments \ a step they were the more ready to adopt on account 
of the severe losses they had experienced in men and cattle from ihc intense cold and 
scarcity of sujiplies. 

Three years later, however, the brothers again broke into hostilities, and Nasr, 
marching against Bukhara, was met and defeated by Isrnkil at Dili VVarz on Thiesday, 
15th Janutdi A/ihir 275 H. = 88(S A.D. On this occasion Nasr fell into the hands 
of Isrniiil who, treating liim with an unlooked-for deference and respect, begged his 
s])eedy return to his own Government, lest the people hearing of his disaster should 
rise in revolt against him. Nasr lauded his brother's magnanimity in tears, and 
avowing that he had expelled from his heart all feeling of animosity against him, 
hastened back to Samarcand, where he died four years later. 

Ismkil now advanced and took possession of Samarcand, and from that as a 
base prosecuted a, crescent ade" on the Turk frontier. In 280 11.— 896 A.D, 
he captured and annexed Taraz=r Turkistan, a iiopulous and w^ealthy frontier 
city that had long been frequented as a mart of exchange by Turk, Christian, 
Muhammadan, and Chinese merchants, and, exacting a general profi‘ssion of Islam 
converted its great Christian Church" into a Friday Mosi|ue," in which 

he had the khutha read in the name of the Khalif M'utasid Billah, and finally 
returned to Bukhara laden with a rich plund(‘r. Whilst he was engaged in this 
^^meritorious" war for the diillusion of Islam, Ismkil, in Mukarrani 280 II., received a 
patent from the Khalif contirming him as Viceroy in succession to Nasr. Its arrival 
was opportune, and stimulated the Muslims to the successes above indicated, and to 
loss successful efforts to force the creed across the passes to the eastward ; in which 
direction the way tor the Faith was [irepared by the pia’suasive eloquence of their 
merchant Missionaries years before its forcible establishment at the point of the 
sword. 

Seven years of active religious propagandism on the Turkistan I rontiers had 
elapsed, when Ismkil, who during this period had acquired an undefined sort of 
authority over the States of Kashghar, was involviid in the war against Uinro Laith, 
whom, after a short and decisive campaign, he captured at Balkh, 288 H.—901 A.D., 
and two years later sent prisoner to Baglidad. For this service he rocjeived from the 
Khalif M'utasid Billah a fresh patent of sovereignty over the countries of Khurasan 
to the frontiers of Sind and. Hind, and Miiwarknahar and Turkistan. hollowing 
this he prosecuted a campaign in Tabaristan, and annexing the province retuined to 
Bukhark, 291 H.=903-4 A.D., the sovereign of an empire that extended from 
Ray, Cazwin, Ispahan, and Shirkz on the west to the vallies of the Tian-shan on the 
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cast^ and from the borders of the great desert on the north to the Persian Gulf N. 
on the south. 

Ismail Sumani wavS a just and firm ruler, and, though a sincere Muhammadan, 
a liberal patron of his native literature ; and during his reign tlie Persian language 
was revived in its former purity, after two eeiituries of suppression by the Arabs. 
After a prosperous and glorious rule of thirty years, the last eight as Viceroy of 
Khuit^san and Miiwaranahar, he sickened, and died at Zarrnan, whither he had been 
carried for change of air, on the 15th 45^i!/hr 295 II. = 907 A. D. He is known in 
history as the Amir Mazi = past Prince. His son, Ahmad, succeeded to the throne. 

He subdued a revolt in Sistan, and on his return, vvliilst on a hunting excursion on 
the banks of the Jyhon, received int(illigcnee of the revolt of Tabaristan. The news 
so dist\irbed his mind that it disarmed his usual precaution, and the tiger, habitually 
chained at the entrance to his chamber as a guard at night, was on this occasion 
forgottt'ii ; and his slaves, seizing the opportunity, entered and beheaded him, at the 
instigation of one of his own family, on Thursday, 11th Jamadi Akhir 301 H.= 

913-4 A.l). He reigned six years and four months, and is called Amir Shahid = 
martyr Prince. 

Abiil Hasan Nasr, his son, succeeded at the ago of ten years. His reign wa.s 
disturbed by revolts in the western provinces, and noted for a conflagration at the 
ca})ital, which lasted three days, Rajah 325 11. = 930 A.D., and was seen at Samar- 
cand. The gre«at(‘r part of the city wa.s destro 3 'ed, together with the palacre, full of 
treasures and rarities of art, which all [)erished in the ilaines. Bukhjira has never 
since, it is said, recovered its former magnilicumee. Abill Hasan Nasr died after a 
reign of thirty -one years in Shahdn 331 11. = 942 A.l). Ho is called Amir Said 
= prospero\is Prince. His son, Nuh, succeeded. His reign was disturbed by anarchy, 
and a sc'rious revolt at Marv. Order was not restored till 341 H. = 952 A.l)., 
and he died, having reigned twelve years, a couple of years later in RaU Akhir 
343 H. He is called Amir Hamid = laudable Prince. 

He was succeeded by his son, ^Abdul Malik, aged ten years, who reigned seven, 
and was killed by a fall from hors(4)a<^k at t.he game = in S/iawdl 

350 If. = 901 A.l). He is c?alled Amir J{ashid = intelligent Prince. 

His brotlitr, Mansiir, succi'oded, but was at first opposed by TJla])takiii, the 
Governor of Nishalior, who seized 13alkh. He relinquished this “ material guarantee,^^ 
however, and consented to the succession, on the tribute of 5(),00() diram being paid, 
as before, to Nishabor. Mansur, on the oIIut hand, sul>sequ(‘ntly oxact(‘d from the 
Jlailarni or Dilaini Chief of Pars and Ir^c a similar annual tribute. He died after a 
disturbed reigU of fifteen years and five months on Sunday, the 10th Muharram 305 
H. = 97C A.D., and is called Arnir Shadid = impetuous Prince. 

His son, Niih, called Amir Si\id Abiil Kasim, succeeded. His reign was ebarac- 
terised by general anarchy and confusion. The border |)rovince revolted, and the 
Samilni power quickly declined. Abii All Samehor, the Governor of Khurasan, 
revolted, and joining with Faik, the dejiosed Governor of Herat and Balkh, invited 
Bughra Khan, Chief of the Uighiir Tartar of Kiishghar, to attack Biikluira. This 
he did, and, driving Abiil Kasim out, took possession of his capital. He did not long 
enjoy his success, however, for he almost immediately sickened with a fever, and, 
hastening to regain his native air, died a few stages out from the city. His army 
retraced its steps to Farghana and Kashghar, and Abiil Kasim on its departure 
returned to his capital, and, recovering his power, drove his refractory nobles out of 
the country into Khurasan. Here they raised a strong party, and, securing the aid 
of the Dilami Prince, renewed their hostility. Abiil K^sim, on this, unable alone 
to cope with their combined forces, called to his aid Subuktakin, tbe newly esta- 
blished independent Prince of Ghazni, and with him attacked and routed the rebels 
at Herat. After this Abiil Kdsim was forced once more to seek the aid of 
Subuktakin against a threatened attack by tbe rising lylik Khan, son of Bughra 
Khan, at the instigation of the restless Faik. On this occasion the threatened 
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N. invasion was staved off, and Faik provided for by the Government of Samarcand. 
Peace did not lon^ endure, for on the death of Abiil K^lsirn a contested succession, 
and intestine broils soon led to the division of the Samiini empire, or what remained 
of it, between the two great Tartar Chiefs of the time, between Malimud, the sou 
of Subuktakiri of Ghazni, and lylik Khan, the son of Bughra Khan of Kashghar. 
The latter, who had extended his possessions to Khiva or Khwahrizm, now seized 
Bukhara, and taking prisoner Abdul Malik, the last reigning Prince of the S^mani 
dynasty, sent him to his capital at Orgenj, where he died. 

P. It will be seen by the preceding sketch of the history of the Muhammadan 

power during the first three centuries of its rule in Mawaninahar, that it from the 
very commencement, notwithstanding the opposition the Arabs here experienced, and 
the check the raj)id progress of their arms through Persia here received, made its 
weight felt upon the independent States of Turkistan to the north and east ; and thus 
acquired a steadily growing' influence, which aided, as it materially was, through the 
channels of trade, in after times facilitated the spread of the faitli and rule over 
those wide regions, whence the former ultimately penetrated to, and took root in the 
furthest limits of the Chinese Empire ; where it has so flourished that in our* own 
day we And it aspiring to seize the supreme control of the Government, and the 
sovereignty of the country, a struggle that is still pro(*eeding at this day. 

The lirst expedition of Kutaiba along the southern skirts of the Allah Tagh, or 
Tiansluin, or Tangri Ula, or God Mountains, as they are called in Arabic, Chinese, 
Mongol, and English respectively, the Celestial Mountains” of Euro])ean Orientalists, 
up to Turfan, opened the way to Islam; and the next expedition of Nasr bin Sayyar 
kept it so, till, in the time of the native Samani rule, the relations thus commenced 
were naturally more freely extended and improved, and presently, 5 JGO II. = S73 A.D., 
led to the subjugation of the country in the reign of Nasr, the lirst Prince of that 
dynasty, which on the decline of the Khilafat or Klnilifat rose to divide the Persian 
soil with the Dilami. 

The nature of this subjugation, however, appears to have been more nominal 
than real, and, in the absence of an absolute authority, tlie creed made but little 
general progr(‘ss against the quiet and resolute opposition of the Budhists and Chris- 
tians ; and this even in the cities where its forcible profession was more easy of 
aecornplisliment ; whilst in the rural districts and nomad camps it found no footing 
whatever. 

We find, indeed, that Islam was not even nominally established in the country 
till nearly the last tpiarter of the next century, when a Prince of the hereditary ruling 
family of Bughra Khan at Kashghar, becoming a convert to the faith, enforced it 
upon his subjects at the point of the sword, in the face of a determined and protracted 
opposition which prevented its sjiread beyond the limits of his own territory and 
immediate authority. It was only now, on the downfall of the Samani dynasty, 
that Islam, through the proselitizing zeal of the successors of that family — of Mahmud 
in the direction of Hindustan, and of lylik Khan in the direction of Turkistan — 
received a fresh impetus, and was extended south, east, and north with a rapidity only 
equalled by the violence employed, and with an endurance not less remarkable. 

T.B.K. I'he account of the first introduction of this religion into Kashghar, as given in 
the Tazkim Bughra Khany which is a history of the Islamite martyrs and saints in 
this country translated into Uighur Turki from tl»e original Persian by Shekh Attar, 
is an absurdly distorted figment of the preisthood built upon a foundation of fiict. 
The eighth chapter of this book is devoted to the history of Abu Nasr Samani, at 
whose hands, it is said, the Prince above alluded to was converted; and as its style is 
characteristic, I here introduce a summarized version of it. 

Abu Nasr S^m.lm was a very devout and holy man, and versed in all sorts of 
kingly knowledge. He was virtuous and gentle, and a strict Musalniaiiy who never 
diverged from the way of the law of the Prophet. He was a merchant, and devoted 
all the profits of his ti-ade to charity amongst the Musalmins, of whom he fed and 
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clothtxl the destitute and homeless. One day he purposed starting^ on a journey to T.B.K. 
replenish his funds and extend the sphere of his charities, but the Prophet came to 
him in a vision, and bid him postpone his dc^parfcure till such time as he should appoint, 
wlicn lie would also indicate the direction he should take. Abu Nasr, greatly rejoiced 
and hig'hly honored by the Prophet^s favour, abandoned his proposed journey, and for 
six years devoted himself to the service of God and the performance of religious 
exercises. At the end of this time the Prophet again appeared before him, and bid , 
him prepare for a journey to Turkistan, where was a chosen servant of God, one 
S^tuk Bughra Khan, who would convert the people to Islam. Abu Nasr, again, for 
six years devoted himself to the rigid worship of God, and'was aided, comforted, and 
supported by the pure spirit of the Prophet who, at the end of this time, once more 
visitiMl him in a trance, and giving him his blessing bid him rise, and depart for 
Turkistan. 

Abu Nasr took his son, Khwajah Abul Fattah, and set ont on his way, and, 
going from city to city, arrived at Andijan. Everywhere he asked for Satuk Bughra 
Khan, and at last a certain person informed him that a youth of that name resided at 
Kashghar, and was notorious on account of his wisdom, for, though as yet but a mere 
child, none of the elders and wise men covdd controvert his speech^ 

From Andijan Abu Nasr set out with a caravan of three hundred merchants, .and 
after some days arrived at Kashghar, where he found the object of his search, and, 
after a sliort conversation, brought him into the fold of Islam. 

Abu Nasr devoted ten years to the instruction and conversion of Satuk, and in this 
period made seven thousand of the people Musalmans, and taught seventy of them to 
be priests. He lived eighty years, and followed the tcjiehiiigs of the Commander of 
the FaitlifuV' Abubakar Sadie, and attaitied to the dignity of UwaiSi wbieb is a spiri- 
tual ijuality inferior to that of Prophet, but superior to that of Saint. lie also 
towards the end of his life attained to the rare (quality of Ciituhy and beeanie endowed 
with all knowledge both visible and invisilde, temjioral and spiritual. The number of 
this sjieeial rank is liniitiid to forty at any one time throiiglioiit the world. 

Shekh Najmu<](lin Attar was the first to diseover that Abil Nasr had attained 
this exalted dignity. The new (Mub now retired from the world, and sf)ent six 
mouths in seclusion as an ascetic. At length one day C\xbiz~nUarvmk — the seizer of 
souls, that is the angel Israil, appeared and bid him restore his soul to God. Take 
me,^^ said Abii Nasr, /^My wish is to go to God. I have no business with this 
earthly frame.^^ He drew his mantle over him, and, stretching his legs out straight, 
faced towards Mecca. His servants, surprised at the unusual attitude, drew near, and, 
finding him dead, broke into loud wails and sore laments. They informed his son, 

Abul Fattdh, and bis adopted child, Satuk Bughra Khan, and they all assembled, and 
mourned over the corpse. A disciple asked of Satuk, who was to wash the body. 

He replied the body itself knows.^^ That disciple knelt by the corpse, and repeat<.‘d 
the question. And a voice from its chest said Najmuddin, with my sons, wash 
me.^^ They accordingly washed and laid out the body, and buried it at Mashhad in 
Artosb 350 H. = 060 A.D. The funeral was attended by 10,700 common people, 
and the prayers were recited by 5,000 dervishc.s and ascetics/' 

Such are the most noteworthy points in the history of Abu Nasr Samfoi, as 
given in this eighth chapter of thfe book above mentioned. The following chapter 
gives the history of Ilazrat Sultan Satuk Bughra Khan Ghazi, and may be summa- 
rized in this wise : — 

Hazrat Sultan Satuk Bughra Khan Ghazi was bom in 333 H. = 94-1 A.D. 

At the age of twelve years he accepted Islam, and was the first convert in Turkistan. 

On the day of his birth, though it was midwinter, the earth quaked, and springs burst 
forth and flowed on the surface of the ground; flowers bloomed and trees budded. 

The wise men and elders were concerned at these signs of commotion in nature, and 
predicted the destruction of their religion by tiie new-born Prince, and the establish- 
ment of Islam in place of their ancient native institutions. They consequently 
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sought to kill him. The infant’s mother bid them wait till he grew up, and then to 
kill him if he tunicd Musalman. 

Sdtuk was six years old when his father, Tangri Kadir Bughra Khan, died (during 
an expedition against Bukhara)* His widowed motlier and himself then passed to 
the protection of Harun Bughra Khan, the surviving brother and successor to the 
throne. He educated his nephew as an idolater till he was twelve j ears old. At this 
time Satuk, with forty attendants, one day went put a hunting. A hare started from 
under a thorny bush, and Satuk, bow in hand, giving chase, got separated from the 
others. The bare now suddenly stopped, and assumed the form of a man, and thus 
addressed the youth : — Come, my son ! I am waiting for you. Clod be praised ! T 
have found you alone. Como nigh me. 1 have a few words to say. Dismount.” 
Satuk, amazed at what he saw and heard, dismounted, and knelt before the figure, 
which speaking, said, My son ! Why continue in such idolatry? You know that 
your Creator’s name is Muhammad. Walk in his way.” 

Satuk considered within himself “What man is this who speaks thus? There is 
no such person here. Where docs he come from?” Wondering in this fashion he 
turned to the figure and said, “Wliat have you heen saying to me? Oh venerable 
sage 1” The figure replied, “ My son ! Oh blessed youth I I wish not your tender 
body in hell fire. The thought grieves me.” Satuk enquiring asked, “ Oh venerable 
sage! What sort of place is hell?” And the sage replied, “My child! Hell is a 
place of much fire, and full of scorpions, where unbelievers and sinners are consigned, 
and tortured in all maumjrs of ways.” 

Fear seized the heart of Sfituk, and he said, “ Speak ! Venerable sage ! I will 
rcpcMit what you say.” The sage pronounced the form of creed, “ there is no God 
hut God, and Mahomed is the proplu^t of God.” Satuk in return asked, “What are 
these words, and what do they mean ?” The sage, in answer, said, “ My son ! Repeat- 
ing tli(?se words you become a Musalmdn, and go to Paradise, where are beautiful 
maids and youths, and wine. Refusing them you go to hell, and suffer all its terrible 
torments.” Sfituk th(;reupon repeated the creed, and accepted Islam. The sago then 
informed him that there was much to learn as he p’cw up, and that his teacher 
would sliortly arrive and eoriduct him into the perfect way. Some say that this 
sage was Khoja Zlmla, the Ifadr or Minister of Iskandar Padshah, 

and others that he was aii angel; but the tiaith is, he was the prophet Khizr. 
And he sudden(jr vanished from the sight of the bewildered Satuk, who was now 
rejoined by his attendants, from whom he kept the occmTcuce secret. 

Some days later Satuk again went a hunting ^yith his forty attendants to the 
IJston Artosh or “ Upper Artosh,” and at Biicu found a caravan of well clad and 
hi<>*hly favoured foreigners camped on the meadow. He drew near to see who they 
were, and one of their party, follow'od by a few attendants, came forward to meet 
him. This was Abu Nasr who, at once recognizing the object of his search, turned 
to his followers, and, praising God, told them that the solo purpose of his journey 
1 to meet this noble yoqth, and that now the whole desire of his heart was 

Ho bid them open their loads and bring out some offerings worthy the 
Acceptance of the illustrious Prince. In the midst of this was heard the sonorous 
chaunu of the 'azdn or Muhammadan “ call to prayer.” The boxes and loads were 
instantly left open as they happened to ho, and the strangers assembled roniul a loader 
to perform their devotions. Abu Nasr, on their conclusion, returned to Satuk, uhom 
he found dismounted, and standing lost in mute amazement, lie approached and 
gave him the saldin, and then, respectfully embracing the noble youth, invited him 
to his tent, where he presented some rarities as an offering of good-will. 

Satuk aci^epted the presents, and asked the donor’s name. On hearing it he at once 
knew him as “the teacher” the prophet Khizr had spoken of, and he straightway 
sought an explanation of the extraordinary and impressive sight 
asking what was the meaning of the prayers and genuflexions, and adorations which 
the whole company, leaving their property open and unguarded in a strange place 
and foreign country, had assembled to perform together, 
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Abu Nasr^ in reply, briefly explained the tenets and ordinances of Islam. He T.B.K. 
then ilescril)ed this world as transitory, man as a frail being, riches as his bane, and 
infidelity as the cause of his ruin. He expatiatt^d on the delights and pleasures of 
Paradise, and enlarged in comparison therewith upon the pains and torments of 
H(dl. The one, lie told his listener, was the reward of the Faithful who performed 
their five daily prayers; the other, he warned him, was the punishment of the Infidel, 
who neglected these prayers. 

Satuk was gravely impr(*sscd by the speaker’s words and earnest manner. A 
solemn awe took posst'ssion of his mind, and he wished forthwith to be of the Faith- 
ful. Abu Nasr bid him repeat the creed after himself. He did so, and straightway 
became a Musalman. “Who is Muhammad?” then enquired Satuk. “He is the 
friend of Ciod, and tlui guide to all people in the right way to etcniity,” replied 
Abu Nasr. He saves them from Hell, obtains God’s pardon for their sins, and 
secures their entry into Paradise.” Satuk was next taught the doctrines of the faith, 
and then, in the first promptings of his zeal for it, summoned his forty attendants, and 
invited them to follow his cxamjde and become Musalmans. Some did so of their 
free-will, and otliers through fear of Satuk’s sword ; but that same day they all 
accepted Islam, and became Musaliiutn, and, returned to the palace, agreed to conceal 
the fact for fear of the revenge of the infidels. 

During six months Satuk and his forty, stealthily by night, used to visit Abu 
Nasr, and from him learn the Kuran, the prayers, and the ordinances of the religion, 
and to worship God ac(;ording to the law of Muhammad. At this time Ilaruu 
Bughra Khan was troubled in mind by a dream he saw, in which he was seized and 
worried by a tiger cub. He assembled his wise men, priests, astrologers, and nol)les, 
and consulted them as to its interpretation. They unanimously referred it to the 
a[)Osta(.*y of the King’s nephew, and agreed on the necessity of killing him before he 
destroyed them and their religion. 

The mother of Satuk here interposed,. and demanded that her son should first bo 
put to the proof, and if, as suspected, he turned out to be a Musalman, she would 
not oppose his execution. Her claim was acceded to as a just one, and it was 
decided to test the sincerity and loyalty of Satuk by inviting him to lay the found- 
ation of an idol temple they were about to build. Satuk, warned of this, consulted 
Abu Nasr as to how he should escape the dilliculty before him. His teacher bid him 
be of good cheer, and told him that, where personal safety was in4j)erllod, the per- 
petration of certain prohibited acts was lawful, and that in the case of liimsclf, 
provided he mentally avowed the foundations to bo those of a mosque, the setting of 
the bricks would be an act meritorious in itself, and acceptable to God. 

Thus fortified, Sdtuk attended the assembly of the Koyal Coni-t, the grandees, 
nobles, priests, troops, and citizems at the time and place apjiointed, and, at the bid of 
Harun, stepped forward, and with all solemnity set the first brick of the idol tcnnple, 
mentally, the while, considering it to be a mosque. At the third bri(}k llariin, 
extending his arms, exclaimed “ Hold ! My son ! No need to labour more. My mind 
is at rest now. You are free to act as you please.” The assembly dispersed, and that 
same niglit Satuk repaired to the residcuee of Abu Nasr, and asked how long it would 
be before they might opeifly acknowledge Islam. “ That,” he replied, “ is best known 
to yourself.” Satuk, on this, proposed to attack the idolaters immediately without 
further delay, content for himself to trust in God’s aid for the victory. Abii Nasr 
applauded his zeal, but pointed to tlic paucity of their numbers. 

Satuk, nothing daunted thereby, now declared bis rescdvc to at once make war 
upon the infidels, for his trust was in God, and, though few in numbers, their boldness 
would bring many to the standard of Islam. Seeing the zeal of his pupil for the 
cause Abii Nasr consenteA to his proposal. During six months, by converting two 
and three at a time, he had, on this night, about six hundred converts and followers 
about him, and it was decided that they should make their attack on the following night. 

Accordingly, Sdtuk and Abu Nasr, and all tho Musalmans set out together to 
surprise Ilaruu in his palace. Arrived at the city walls, Abu Nasr stretched forth 
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T.13.K. his hands to Heaven and prayed Oh God! Of thy excellence and mercy vouchsafe 
victory to the Faithfuh and grant that a deep sleep oppress the infidel/^ His prayer 
was answered, and a profound slumber overpowered the idolaters. The Miisalnians 
entered the palace, took from the King^s stables four hundred horses, c(piipped tbcni- 
selvcs with armour of his troops, slew some of them as they sltipt at their posts, and, 
collecting a store of provisions, issued from the city, and marched oif to Dava 
T%h=Camcl Hill, where they took up a position for war. The date of Ilanin^s 
death is 380 n.=901 A.D. 

In the morning Hanin, enriiged at the violation of his palace, moved out with 
an army of forty thousand men to attack the revolutionists. Tlie light lasted from 
the forenoon till sunset, and inlidel blood flowed in rivers. Five thousand idolaters 
were sent to hell, and two Musalimins were wounded. Next day six thousand men 
joined the army of Islam, and, taken two by two, and three by three, were made 
Miisalm^ns. The fight was resumed next morning, and continued for seven days 
and nights, with a terrible loss to the infidels, whose blood lloweil in torrents. The 
victorious army of Islam grew daily by fresh accessions, and now numbered twelve 
thousand men. 

After some days, provisions ran short, the horses were worn out, and the men 
reducetl to straits. The soldiers now grew discontented, and, complaining, demanded 
of Abu Nasr how long their hardships were to endure. “ That is l)est known to 
yoursdves^^ lie replied ; and added — “ You will see what (monies from God. All 
will be well.'* That same night he took a force of ten thousand men, all Musal mans, 
and set out to sur|)rise 1 larun. As before, on arrival at the city he prayed to God 
for victory to the Faithful, and confusion to the idolater. 

The infidels were sunk in feo deep a sleep, that they knew not tluur hands and 
f(*et. Satuk made his way into the palace, and found Haruu sound asleej), with a 
lamp Imrning at his side, and a slave reclining thereby. Jlo drew his sword to take 
his uncltj’s head, but was restrained by the consideration that it was unmaidy to slay 
him in his sloe]), and by the remembrance of ^^the claims of his salt,^^ for, though an 
inlidel, ho had been his ju'otector and guardian for several years, lie consequently 
I'oused him by a prod on the foot with the point of his sword, and offered to siwo 
his life on his acce])ting Islam. 

The haughty Ilaruii, in w'rath at his nephew^s insolence, poT’emptorily ndused, 
and began to upbraid his treachery and ingratitude ; but Siltuk cut short his re[)roof 
and his life by a singh* stroke of his sword, and, easting the sev(‘rcd head out of the 
window on to a dung heap, came out of the palace, and, taking |)Ossession of the city, 
at once ])rochiiined the establishment of himself as King, and of Islam as the religion 
of Rjlslighav. On this day, it is said, by the grace of God and the blessing of his 
Fropbet, twenty thousand converts were added to the fold of tlie Faithful. 

Satuk warred against the infidels during the whole of his long reign, and acquired 
the hongrahle title of Crescentader."' His miraculous acts were many, but 

the two most notable were these: First, his sword, in its slicath, was like those 
used by otlujr men, but when lie drew it against the infidels, it Icngthtuied to forty 
yards,; and mowed down whoh^ fields of them. Second, on ordinary occasions Satuk 
was lake other men, but when be warred against infidels, ani charged their ranks, long 
flamjfes of fire issued from hi s mouth and consumed crowds of tliem. Other inlidels, on 
sceiuig this terrible ])Ower, became terrified and flocked to him to bo made IVIusalmiins. 

^ Sfituk was twelve and a half year's old when be first entered on war against the 
infidels. He used to light them every summer, and spend the winter in the worship 
of 'God. By tiic time he was ninety-six years old he had subdued aiul^ conv(;rtod to 
Is jam all the country from the Amu Darya— -Oxus, beyond Balkh and Cish or Kark, 
to ^ Karakoram in the north, and. everywhere cstablislied the religion of Muhammad 
ac'fcording to his Law. ^ 

P. I The above statement, I may here note, would seem to identity Satuk willi lylik 
K[han or Tylik Mazi, as he is usually styled, the son of the Bughra Khan who has 
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been b(‘for(* inontioncd as bavins invaded .Bulihara, where he died in tlie rei^^n of 
the Amir Said Abul Kasim. Tliis lylik Mazi, whose early scat was at Uzkand in 
tlit‘ jirovince ol‘ Farghana^ was the first Tartiir Prince who brought the Uig-hiir people 
together as a nation. And his empire extended from the shores of the Caspian on 
the west to the Desert of (lobi and the frontiers of China on the east. 

Towards the close of his reign, Satiik made an expedition to the borders of Khita, 
and established Islam over all the country up to Turfau. Here he became ill, and 
was conveyed back to Kashghar, where he lay sick a whole year and then died. In 
his last hours he summoned his friends around liim, made his will ; committed his 
famil)^ and government to the charge of Abiil Fattah, the son of Ahu Nasr, gave 
directions for his Imvial, and exhorted his sons to follow in his own steps, and adhere 
to the faith of the Proyihet, and s(;rve (xtxl truly. Then from a. tray set liofore him 
he took a rose and smelled it, next he took an apple and ate it, ami finally he took a 
goblet of sbarbat and drank it. After this he stood up and repeated the ereod, next 
lie revolved in a eirelc three times, and sang a Persian couplet to the etfeet that, a 
droj) taken from tlic ocean makes it none the loss. A soul on quitting its body 
rends but its covering veil.^^ He then .sat down and resigned his life with the close of 
day, F3U ll.-^-lOd? A.D. lie was buried at Alasbhad in Alton Artosb or Lower 
Artosh, and the funeral was attended by two Saint,'' seventy thousand 

y/^ 7 //--^Mcarnedmen” or clergymen," twenty-two thousimd (j//^c/==^^Crescentader," 
and fifteen thousand Common people." 

Such, omitting alisurdities and iniraeulous incidents, is the history of the Prince 
who introdiK'od Islilm at Kitshghar, as given in the book mentioned at the outset of 
the quotation. It further states that his successor, Abiil Fattah, died three years 
later, and gives the following particAilars regarding the family of Satuk ; — 

Hazrat Sultan Satuk Bughra Khair Ghazt left four sons and three daughters. 
The former were Hasan Bughra Khan, Husen Bnghra Khan, Viisnf Kadir Khan, 
and . The latter were Nasab Turkau Khanim, Hadya Tnrldn Khanim, 

and Ala Niir Khanim. Tlie last was a lady noted for her beauty, piety, and chastity. 
Her history ])rielly is this, and resembles that of Hazrat Miryam^-Lady Mary. Ala 
Niir Khanim, on reaching the age of maturity, was one night engaged in the worship 
of God, when the Angel Gabriel came to her and poured a drop of light into her 
inoutli. It jiroduccd a feeling of comfort, and for awhile she became insensible. 
After this, one night, she wunit out at the gate, ami, seeing iho ligure of a tiger, 
fainted. Some mouths and days after this again, at the time of the Friday prayers," 
on the loth Mn/iarram H., .she gave birth to a son with ruddy complexion, gazelle 
eyes, and sweet voice. The King was wrathful, and the people wondered, saying, 
What inaiiner of event is this ?" He ordered an investigation of the mystery, and 
the divines and priests, the judges and lawyers, the grandees and nobles, all assembled 
and examined Ala Niir Khanim. Her explanation was considered satisfactory, and 
she was pronounced innocent, and the boy, in reference to the apparition she had seen, 
was named Syad Ali Arslan Khan. He was brought up by his mother, and at the 
age of seven years betrothed to Toe Biibu, a daughter of Bughra Khan. Slie bore 
him three sons, viz., Muhammad Arshin, Yiisuf Arslan, and Kizil Arslan, and several 
daughters, one of whoiif married Syad JaHluddin, the son of Syad Bahduddin 
Sluimi, and the others different Muhammadan divines of note. Hadya Turkdn 
Khanim married Syad Jalaluddin, the son of Syad Alauddin, and bore him three 
sons and several daughters, from whom proceeded a number of Kdshghar, Tashktind, 
and Samareand relationships. 

Sultan Hasan Bughra Kh^n, with the title of Hazrat Padshah Ghazi, succeeded 
his father at Kashghar. In his reign the idolaters from Khutan, called also Chifn- 
shahr, invaded Kashghar with an army of thirty thousand men, under the leaders 
Bocta Rashid, Nucta Rashid, and Jagdlii Khalkhdlu of Maehin. They devastated 
several of its settlements, and for several months besieged the suburbs of t^c 
capital, and caused a famine in the country. At length Hasan, with his brother, 
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T.B.K. Yusuf Kadir, and nepliow, Ali Arslan, issued from the city with an army of forty 
thousand men, and took the field against them. 

Bocta liushid, the champion of the infidel army, came forward for combat, 
and Ali Aislan, on the side of the Laithful, advanced to meet him. Maidi was 
attended by his sufiporters, and as they clo.sed in combat, the two armies joined in 
battle. A hard fight ciisuchI till nightfall, when the Musalmans were forced to 
retire within the city, though they sent five hundretl idolators to hell, in return for a 
few Musalmans of note, who left the .scene of their earthly troubles for the joys and 
delights of Paradise. ' ‘ 

The battle was resumed next day, under the lead of Yilsuf Kadir, and with 
a more decided success, for he ronksl the enemy with the loss of seven hundred 
killed and the whole of their camp, which was pliindereil hy the victorious 
Mmsalmans. Following up this advantage, Hasan ajipointed JIusynn Fyzulla, with 
a garrison of fifteen thousand men, to the charge of t he city, and' nominating Syad 
Jahiluddiu as his mini.ster, himself with fifty thousand men took the field in 
pursuit of the enemy, who had rallied and taken np a iiosition on f he 'I'a/ghiin 
river. A desidtory and indecisive skirmish at nightfall left the hostile armies camj)ed 
opposite? to oaeh otlior. 

Next Hasan, having assembled the iirmy, porforined the ])rayers with 

^reat ceremony and all solerrviiity'^, and then appointing Viisuf Kadir to the cluiri»'o of 
his camp wont out to the battle. llis heralds i)recedino‘ blew thidr hornsi and 
annonneed his royal titles and hio'li linea<,^e, and as ho entered tlu* held ealh'd for 
a (.‘hampion from the other side worthy to meet the Kin<,^ Jai-alif Khalkhalu of 
-Maelnn answered the challeng'e, and came out a.L»‘ainst him. Both armies cil .snife 
clashed in eonlliet, and after a hard st ruir<^le, with sneeess ehangani;* from side to side, 
the Khiitan army was finally routed with gwiit loss, and driven to retreat at 
llissar. Hasan now returned triumphant to Kash;L»’har, and of'lehrated his vietory 
l)y ])ul)lie rejoieino’s, feastinu^s, and largesses to the poor. But linding the intid(.*ls 
were still iii force at \aiigi llissar, he raised an army of ninety thousand mini ami 
sent it, under the eoniinand of Ali Arslan, to drive tlm (‘iieiny oiit of the country. 

Ali Arslan and his host found the Khutan and Maehin troojis, thirty thousand 
men, strongly posted amongst the gravelly^ ridges of Boesha-soesha, and Ortang 
Kar.4 in the vicinity of Yangi Hissur. Several indecisive engagements followed 
with more or less enconragiiig success to the Alnsahnan arms, and the Kashghar 
troops pressed eloser around their enemy with each sueeessive skirmish. Finally 
Jagalii Klialkhalu, rinding he could make no head against the superior numbers of 
llis o])ponent, offered a rich reward in gold to any one who should devise a means of 
defeating and destroying Ali Arslan, whoso noted bravery and impetuosity in light 
had iiillicted considerahle loss and disjiirited his ukmi. 

A poor and aged Christian priest — at this jieriod the Nestoi’inn 

cliureli was minierously represented all over the Kashghar territory, and for 
two centuries later the Christians held their own, and llomisluMl side by side 
with their brethren of the rival, and snhserpiontly dominant, I'aitli, till their 
perseention and suppression hy the Muhammadan rulers about the middle of the 
fourtei'iith century — who was in the habit of passing from’ one camp to the otlu'r 
earne forward as a candidate for the offered reward, 'riie Maehin leadi'i* took I.Ik* 
JdUlc, from his mean and [loverty stricken appearance, to lie a hungry vagrant moi'ely 
attracted by the value of tlie offered pnze, and was inclined to dismiss him summarily, 
l)ut the ma^^s speech impressed him in his favour, and lie gave him a hearing. 
The tJdille now disclosed his scheme to attack the enemy at daybreidv, when 
they were less on the alert and more sleepy than at any other time, and assured 
Jagalu KhalkliMii of success, provided he fell upon the Musalmans at the moment 
they were engaged in the j>erformanee of their prayei-s, for they then laid aside their arms. 

Accordingly, on the lOth Moharram 489 11. = 109(5 A.D., at dawn of day, when 
the army of Islam was engaged in prayer, the Miichiii (kimmander fell upon the 
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Miisaluinns with tlic wliol(? of his force, and routed ihoiu with immense slaughter. 
Ali ArsLin was killt‘d and bclu'aded, and the victors, pursuing the vanquished, chased 
[Ikmii int») Kashgliar, under (lie walls of which tiny paraded the head of their 
victim, tin* rcnowiu'd hero and favourite champion of the iMusalmans, and then cast 
it to the dogs. 

This hero martyr has, conseipnmtly, two shrines erected to his memory. One 
at Ordam Padshah, called also Kthif AIartyrs\Sands,"^ about fifty-six 

miles east of Ya'ngi llissar, over his body where he was killed, and the other at 
Daulat Pagh, close to Kashgliar city, where his head is su|)posed to have lieen buried. 

'the Khutan and ^lachin army investeil Kashgliar for several days and thoroughly 
devastated tin* suburbs. In one of the skirmishes during this time Ala Niir Khauim 
was killed, ddie account given in the IhioIv from which the ]>receiling history is 
taken runs inneh to thiselfect: — Ala Nur Khauim, called also Pibi Miryam from 
the circumstances attending the birth of Ali Arslan, in the anguish of sorrow at the 
death (d‘ her son r(?solved to avimge Ids loss, and, accompanied by a body of her maids, 
nishi‘d into thi‘ fray against the iniidels. 81 u; slew twenty-live of them, and then, 
b<.‘ing ovm-powered, took to llight. The ground miraculously o}'en(‘d in her course, and 
discloscMl some cavi'rns, and siu‘ and her maids sought shelter in their reec'sses. Their 
pursuers, howi'ver, jireseiitlv discovi red them in their rtdreat, and put them all to death. 

ddie shrine of Pibi ^liryain, it may be here not(‘d, stands near a tleep ravine 
about ten miles north by ('ast from the city of Kashgliar. It has been recently 
restored by the pn'sent ruler, Amir Muhammad Vakiib Khan, who has enclosed its 
sacred preeiiuds, and l.milt a substantial mosipie and commodious college ou its 
grounds, and appoiut(‘d a suitalde (‘stabbslimeut of custodians, ]>riests, and teaebers 
b.u* their resp(‘ctive si‘rviees. 

After this disaster Hasan and his brothers, ITusen and Yusuf Kadir, jicrformed 
the fuiienil ('(‘ivinonies of the slain with S(demnity and magnilie(‘U(*(*. Hamels, horses, 
oxen, and sheep wei*(^ slaugliteriMl witliout stint, and the whole of Kashgliar, griMit and 
small, rich and poor, wen* f(‘asted. A fresh army of sixty thousand men was raised, and 
Hasan again took the Held, and, aftiu’ a succession (d* victorious eugagemeuts, drove 
the emmiv into tin* lulls at Kokyar. Prom this he returned by way ol; Yarkand. 
The eil v submitted lo him without resistane(‘, and the [)eople, eoining out with 
their arms siisjiended from tlu'ir necks in token of subject ion, presented a rich array of 
gifts as j)eaee*oircring. Hasan halted here some time to settle the distried and levy 
a eontrilmtion for liis army. He then appointed Ahdiissarmul ot Kashgliar his 
(iovernor over the city, and returned to his capital to en joy a season of peace and 
phaity, now usluM’cd in hy this successful campaign. The country during this period 
of rest l)ccanu‘ so pros|)crous and productive that one charak twenty pounds weight 
of (‘orn, did md cost a single jn'd a penny. 

Hasan Pnghra Khan had rclgm*d twelve years when Khoja Abdulla from 
Tnrkistan and Khoja Alialjakar from dashkand arrived over the Tirik Dawan, 
as envoys, to seek tlie aid of Hasan in ri‘storing order in their country. He forth- 
with asstmihled his army, eoiiiniitt.t‘d Kashgliar to the eharge of llnsyiiu Pyznila 
Khoja and Ahiil Kasim, Kashghari, as his Minister, and with his brothers, Hasan 
and Yiisuf Kadir, and a great host set out for Tnrkistan. He spent the summer and 
winliir there in sni)jngating the c«mntrv, and in the sjiring celebrated his nuptials 
with Pihi (diah Miryam, a n(d)le lady and noU‘d beauty of the place, the niece, 

of Khoja Alimad Yasavi, whose tomb there is Hu- most sacred shrine in the country. 
He then set out on a canqiaigii over the whole country to the westward, and 
IM'iudrated to Madayn in Persia. Prom this, aftiT a prolong(*d stay, he returned hy 
the (hdzum Darya or (nispian S(‘a, and converting the iniidels, n;-establishcd Islam, 
eitv hy city and tribe hy ti‘ib(‘, u|) to Kashgliar, where he arrived after an absmiee of 
>(*vcral years. Here he found his progiuss elieckcd, for in liis ahsenee the city hail 
j>assi‘d into the hands of the Khutan infidels, and the people had relapsed into their 
old idolatry. 
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ITc, coiisc<|uontly, s(‘nt Yusuf Kj^dir back as envoy io tlio Imam NasiriRlibn at 
Madayn for assistance in a erescentade/’ aii(l mean while with his army 

ol sixty thousaml men, amongst wliom wta-e many Aral) advent iirers and Persian 
mercenaries, laid sie^e to the city. After live numths of skirmishing' and blockade 
the i>'arrison, [)ress(‘d for food, came out wilh all their forei* to drive oil* the enemy 
and raise the sie^v. Tliey w(‘re ent olT from tin' city, (h'feated with oreat loss, and 
pursued across the Kosan river, whilst Hasan, takin^»* ])ossession of Kashohar, 
received the submission of the jx'ople, and madi* them anew pnldiely )M*ofess Islam. 

Hasan now re-(‘stahlish(‘d \\n\ Shu rftn in all its severity, prohilnttal t he nsi* of wine, 
and flesh of doo-, ass, and swine as nidawfnl ; levied a ruinous contribution for his 
army, and, after a eomph‘t(‘ plunder of the city, nnnmted the throne as Kin<4’. 
Haviu”* thus settled and scaaired the city, he asstanbled his army and marched aii,ainst 
the infidels who had taken post at Vano-i Hissar up to which point they held the 
eonntiy. Aft(‘r some sevt're eni;ai»-ements, lu* drove tin'in out of the town on in tlie 
('ayr^hao'ldta^h (U’ Cayr.io'hiP^^^ a rido-e of sand hills close to the south. In a 
siibsecpKMit (‘flo-a<r(niient, with .JaL;;du Khalklialii Ix'yond this riilj^c*, Hasan Pn^’hra 
Khan and three hundred of his warriors were cut off from tlu'ir supports, and 
slain to a man. As most of tlu'm were men of rank and nott* from Tabriz, tin* 
villai^e in the vicinity was called, in commemoration of the slanL;ht<*r, Tabrizi, or as 
it is locally pnmnneed Tawiz. 'This disaster is date<l Wi'dnesday, IV// M n/m rrdni^ II. 

Jlibi (-hah Miryam Khanim, who aceom]>anied the KinL;’ on this eampaion, now 
entered tin* held to avenoe her husband’s death. Put sht‘ was (piiekly put to llio’ht 
and ymrsiK'd into tin* sandy desert, whena* she was ovi'rtaken and kilh'd four days 
[\ later. Her o-rave is inarkc'd )»y a lonely unpretendino* slirini*, in eminection with 
which is a ])oor monasteny and alms-house, far away from habitation, on tin* borders 
of the sandy desert, thirty-six miles to the .soutli-('ast. of ^'ano•^ Hissar, and sixl(‘en 
miles south of Ordain l^idshah. Haifa mih* to the south of the shrim.', whi<*h is 
called xMa/ar Hazrat Peo'uni, are the indistinctly ti'aeeable ruins of a. town, said to 
hav(5 bi'cu the city of Nueta Ivashid. It presents nothino* to view l)ut the outlines 
of the foundations of rampart walls, and bastions, now mostly burled by the drifting* 
sands. Here and there, where tlu‘ sands have been swept away by thi* winds, the 
siirfaei; is sti'ewed with fra^'inents of [lottery and olass, and occasionally coins are 
found an.ono'st the il^hns. 

'f. P.lv. Husen JbiLvhra Khan, t he brother of Hasan, now mach' a desperate (dfort to 

rtdrieve the day. Put Nucta llashid, elated by his siiccessi‘s, touLflit with an eijiuil 
fury, and Husmi was killed noti far from the sjiot when* his brotlu'r fell. IIis army' 
was routed with terrible shiuo*hter, and pursued to Kashi^Iiar, wiilch ai^aiii ii'll into 
the hands of the Khutan (’hiefs. 

The two broth<*rs, Hasan and Husen, were buried in one ^rave on tin* rii‘ld of 
their martyrdom, and tlu* spot is marked liy tin* shrines and attached inonastery of 
Chueham or K ho jam Ikidshah tliree inilos west by south of Yaiii^i Hissar, amidst 
tbe ruins of a vast eemetery. 

Shortly after this, \'usiif K.'idir, wdio liad l>eon sent to ]\Iadavii for aid, returned 
with an army of tw<*ii( v-foiir thoii.saiid men, and aecom|)aiiied by Syad Alainhlin. 
As Ih' crossed the Andijan Pass, or Tirik Hawaii, the Inlidi'ls, ahaiidoiiiy^ the ( ity, 
retired to Cbhi Shalir— ealled also Held and Khiitaii— and Viisuf Kadir, takiiin- 
possession of Kaslij^'liar, inoimt(*d the throne as Kin^'. He added to bis Arab loive 
lyv the levy of a fresh army at the ea])ital, and set out to eomiuer Kluitaii. His 
ea.m])aig'n proved siieeessfnl, and Islam was now^ for the iirst. tmn* establi.sln'd in 
this flourishino- seat of Piidhism. Ja-alu Klialkhalu was killed in tin* course of tlie 
canipaij^’ii near Curiiah or (lumd, and his eoimtry subdued and annex(*d to K.islii^liar, 
after a war, from first to last, of twenty-tour years. 

P. Sneh is a brief sketeh of the history of tiio Bu^^dira Klian family in the Kash- 

g-liar territory, and whilst it ji^aves an insi^-ht into their own ambitious designs 
under the lutcdage of their Muliaininadan jirecojitors, it, at the same time, conveys a 
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fjjir i(](‘a of llio vosislaiico at lirst opp(>sf(l io the ostaV)lishment there of the new V. 
r(‘li< 4 -lon. \V(* may now return from this ili^ressiou to review the part played hy this 
family in the polities of the eomitry adjoining* it on the west before })roceedini 4 ' to follow 
iij) tli(‘ ('Oiirs(‘ «)f events that a^*ain hriiii;* ns to (he theatre of aetion at Knshghar. 

f)n the death of Ihn^hra Khan at Bukhani, the fu^-itive Ahul Kasim retnrrjcd, V.B. 
aial was re-(‘stablished in the ^'overmnent by Subiiktakin, the ruler of (Jlia/ni, who 
tluMi ])assed westward to the conquest, of Nislnibor and Herat. Meanwhile lylik 
Kliiin, the sou of ihij^-hra KlnXn, from Kashj^har re])eatedly invaded Bukhara against 
Abiil Kasim, until lie was linally defeated liy Subuktakin, and peace restored. Abiil, 

Kasim died dS7 II. = 1)1)7 A. I), and was sueeeeded by his son, Abill Haritli Mansur. 

He was soon blinded by a rival noble in favour of his In’other, Ahdnl Malik wlio, too, 
was a mere youth. He was for a while suiijiorted ai»ainst the hostility of Maluuud, 
tin* son of Suhuktakiii, hy He^takin and Faik, but was ultimately driven to se(‘k 
ri*fu^*e with Ivlik Khaii at Kash^har, who then himself marehed to Bukluira, and 
threw Ahdiil Midik and the ri‘st of his family into prison, d81) 11. = DDl.) A.D. 

Ahdrd Malik died in [irison, hut his brother, AJuntazir, a tliird sou of Abul 
K;isim, elbsted his (‘sea|>e, and attein|>(ed the n‘eoverv of Buklnira. lylik Khan, 
however, whose empire now extended IVoiii (In? liorders of (diina to the Caspian, drove 
him from tin* country into Khurasan. From there he waiidenal into Sistan, where 
he was kilU'd hy some petty rol)l)(*rs, liabi Awwal 81)5 11. = lOt) !■ A.D. 

With the d(‘atli of Mnntazir end(‘d tin* Samani dynasty, whicli had, from 
ii()0 ll. = S7^1 A.D., duriiiij^ a ])(‘riod of oin* hundred and thirty years, rnled over all 
(k'ntral Asia, and fomnh'd the Islam ]>olity tlu've on the orthodox Stnuif model. 

'fhe Ci^^hiir, who under their Chief lylik Klian, rosi? to |>ower during the 
d(‘clinin_i 4 * years of tin* Sanuini rule, did not lon<^* enjoy their (?areer of prosperity, lylik 
Khan had his eii])ital at Kash^har, and only ln‘ld Hukh.'ira dnriu'^^ tin* last years of 
tin* Sainani rul(*. .land, a fertile eoiinlry, eii^htv ,/v/av// 7/=:‘‘ h-a^iic'’ fiwnu llnkliarfi, 
was seized hy Saljiik, a partizaii of the deposed Alunlazir, who now hc'eame inde])en- 
(leiit. lie was llu* son of d\nnak, ami had l)e(‘n expelled from the northern slej)])e 
with Snl)ash, the (leneral of the Brinee lle^ii. \\'ith their followini^* and new 
adherents tln*v settled in tin* vicinity of Ibdihara. Here tin* grandsons of Saljiik, 
To^hvnl and Chakar, warred with lylik Khan, and afti'i’ l\is death, with the Bnglira 
Khan family of Kash^har. 

Alitakiii, tin* ruler of Samarcainl, in alliance with lylik Khan, <|iiarrellod and 
warred with Kadir Khan, the son of Bnqhra Khan. ()n this Alahmud marched to 
the lattcFs aid, ami, drivin;,^ out Alitakiu, protected Kadir froni Saljiik ainl other 
enemies. In 0:11 II. = 1 1 :P.) A.D. tSultan San jar seized Samarcainl, and carried its 
(h>vi‘rm)r, Aluhaminad hln Snlcman, jnisoucr to Khuras.an, l)ut aft (* 1 * wards r(‘instated 

him. Suhse(|uenfly in odd 11. — 11 dt) A.D. Khwahrizm Shah captured Bukluira, N. 

destroyed its fort, and killed All Kliabcat, theCoveriior of Sultan Sanjar. Ami aj'-ain, 
following' this, tlie next year Samarcainl revolted under Ahmad, ami Sultan Sanjar, 
sul>duiii_L»' it, aj)pointed Nasr, tlie son ot Ahmad, to its o-ov(‘rnment, ; huti this le(l to A'.B, 
nnna* war, ami tin* decline of tin* Sanjar rule. For at this time the ooveriiment of 
tin* lJii 4 *hiir had ])ass(*d into the hands of Ciorkluin. 

(j()rkhan= Khanmi Khan, Lord of Lords, was tin? title of the Kin<j^ of the Kara R.S. 

Khitay, a ])eo|)le who i-ame orio-inally from Khiki, the nor’liern provinees of tlic 
Chinek* (*mpire. They were at ilrsl a ]»arty of eio-hty emijrrant families, who, on 
leaving their own country,* found a refnoH* amongst the i.'order Kiro'hiz. They soon, 
h()W(‘vcr, disaqTi'od with thesi* nomads, and moving;’ on i^Tadually made tlieir way to 
Ayl or 11a, where they l)iiilt a city. Here they wy*rc joined by a number of Turk 
w.inderers, and their number soon e\e(*eded forty thoiisaml families. On the death 
of their llrst (jurkhan. Ids widow, Goyanik, assumed the o«overnmeiit, but, owiny* to 
lu‘r ]»rolliqacv, was soon dejiosed by her late husband’s brother, who then succeeded 
to the qovermnent by tin* murder of a rival brother. And be, on his death, was 
suceeeih'd by his son as Goi’khan. 
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Y.(J, According to D^Olissoii, as <]uotod by Yiilo, the Kara Khli.’^y Kinpire was 

founded by a IMnee of the Leao dynasty, who, on its fall before the Kin, in the 
be^inninii;* of the twelfth eentury, eseaped from North Ciiina. He is the ^'elinT.ishi 
of the (.’hinese, and the Fnslii Taifu of Raslndiiddin. Jle was well reeeived by the 
TTio-hur and others, subjects of the Khita fhnpire to the west of tin* deserf, and 
ultimately, ae([nirin<j;‘ })ower and stren^tli, compiered all the count ry up to Khwahrizm, 
and in 1125 A. 1). took the title of Gorkhan. llis caj)ital was Ilalasa'ghiin, and his 
rclijj^ion was Jhidhist. 

He was sueeeeded in turn by a son and i^randson, and the latter was rein’uin^, 
when in 1 20.S A.i). the son of the last Khan of the ('liristian Nayuiaii soui^-lit n-fu^e 
at the Court of Kara Khitay, and married the daui»hter of (Jorklian. Jle plntt(‘d 
against his ])eFiefa(;tor, ultimately captured Iiim, and took poss(‘ssion of most e»f his 
country. He abandoned Christianity at the lud of his wife, and in the end was 
slain in the mountains of Jladakhshan Ijy the Moghol under Changiz in 12 ISA. 1). 

According to the hrench Ylonk \Villiain ih U.id>ru(|uis, who was sent to ^fatary 
on a, mission to Bfitu Khan by^ JiOiiis 1\ of France when that soveJ'eign was in 
Falostine, and who extended liis travels to the Court of Mangii Khan, and the' city of 
Karakoram, as ((noted by tin* sann* author, Kara Khitay was a nana* used in distinction 
from th(‘ j)roper Khitay. They dwelt in an al()ine e()mitry noith (>r Khil;i, where 
in a plain among’st tile mountains dwedt the Nfiyman trila^of Nestoiian ('hristians. 
TIu'ir (diief, on the death of (lorklein, thi* Kara Khitay Rider, rose to he King in his 
pla{M‘, and was called by th(‘ Nestorians “ King* John,’' tlu' Frester John of Fairope. 
lie was known hy this name but to few' in the time* of Rul)ru(|uis when Kin Ivhan 
h(.‘ld th(i country. 

This King John had a brotluT, who, lik(‘ liimsidf, was a gn'at sh('))herd, and 
dw'clt three weeks journey olT on tin* other si(h.‘ of tin* Kara Khitay mountains, where 
his capital was the small towui of Karakoram, llis nanu' was Aong Khan, and his 
|)(.M.)ple the Karait and Makrit, wdio were also Christians, though 1h(‘ir Jjord Ix'eame 
an idolator. liiyond his jiastures, at from ten to lifti'i'n days' journey, wen‘ tlu^ 
JMoghol t ribe, a |)oor ]ieo|)li.y, wit bout a holder or religion, (*\ee))t t hat of soothsaycu’S 
aiul sorcerers. Ileyond the Moghol or ^bad was another |)oor trib(‘, th(‘ J'art.ir. 

This Aong Klian, or Unc (Jham, the (’hii'f of th(‘ Kai'ait (d‘ Karahoram, is (he 
Tuli of t he (Junese writers, and the Toghrul (d* tin* Fersiaii. lb* got th(‘(itl<‘ Ifnc, 
or Aong’, or Wang, as it ajipears ifi dilTcrent authors, and which is eipuKalent to Khan 
— ^^ChielV' ^‘Lord'' from Kin, the sovereign of North China. Aong Klian, on the 
death of his hrother, King John, heeaine Khan, and his (locks SjU'ead over tin* eomitry 
to the Moghol harders. At this time there was amongst the Moghol liihes a black- 
smith, 'rarmi jin or Tainui’ehi, w'ho nsc'd to lilt tin* cattle ol Aong Khan’s jieojile; and 
they eomjdalning to him, he invaded the Moghol hinds, and drove Tamujin to I’efiige 
amongst t in* Tatar. 

T.N. According to the Talieati Nasiri, wrilt(*n hy Minha juddin ’rthman, Jaiizjani 
in OoSll. 1250 A.D., Tamiirehi Tartar, Chief of tin* Moghol trilu*, was the father 
of Changiz. One dav out a liuntiug he g(»t a Ay///v// or ‘‘crane” or “eri'sted 
heron," and stuck its" |)himes in his ea|) hy way of ornament. From I liis eirenm- 
staiK^e he w'as named T()ghridtakin — T()ghrnl liy name.” The Turk trihe had a 
separate Child", Imt both 'Fnrk and M<»ghol w'i*re the sniijeets (d Allan Khan of 
Tamghaj. They w'ere a thieving, adulterous, and repirohati* |)eo|de ainl alt<>g(*ther 
wicked. • ^ ^ 

Sueli in brief is w’hat is known of the aiib'cedents of (jorkhan, who now', on 
the* decline of the wSanjar rule, appears upon tlie sei*in*. 

R.S. About this perio(Uh<*re was at Rala'saghun, the Kiilialfgh of the .Aloglnd, a KhJn 

or Ruler of Afntsyab descent. His pow'cr w'as declining, and he was eonstantly 
harassed hy the ineursioris of the neighliouring predatory tribes of (’arligli, (.’aneuli, 
and Kapehiik. And in his distress he turned for aid to the Gorkhan of tin; Kar£ 
Khitay. 

ab 
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Oorkfi.tn rnimliod io on his invitation. But be took the plaoe for R.S. 

lhms(‘1f, and sul)ju<^atin^ the olTiaidiii^ tribes to his own rule, appointed the AMsyab 
Malik or Kin<;‘ to rule over the 'I'urkrnan people, (jorkhan next subdued the Kirghiz, 
and, taking- the cities ot Be.shluih'i»‘h and Alinaligh (the |)resent Alrnati or Alma Ata, 
as it is written in l) 0 ()ks), extended his eon(|uests over Kash<^hjir and Khutan, which 
were then at mutual hostility, and brought the adjoining province of Farghana under 
his rule. 

At this time Iht' Karji Khitay noinads, who wandered over the country to the north V.B. 
of Khokand, now oeeu|)ied by the Kara Kirghiz and Kapchae, a{)pealed to (iorkhan 
against the heavy taxes exacted l)y Sultan San jar. 

According to the l'al)eati Nasiri, the Kara Khiiay were a people who, having T.N. 
revoltcil against the King of Taingliaj, came to the cities of Ciibaligh and Balasaghun, 
and pastured on the Islamite bonhu's, where the Musal mans were ruled by Afrasyab 
Princes descended from lylik Mjir/.i, und«‘r subjection to the Saljiik Kings. I'hey at 
first paid tribute, but, on getting strong, revolted, and were attacked l)y Sultan 
Sanjar, whom they dtdeated, and whose wile, Turkan Khaton, they captured under 
th(‘ir header Taynko Taniz, who restored h(‘r on peace being made. Th(‘ Sanjar ])ower 
declined afU'r this d(‘feat , and the ^rurkisbahi Princes, being distract(‘d and weakened 
by wars amongst tluansclvcs, sought the aid of the Kara Khitay, who came and took 
the government for tluanselves, and kept it for eighty and odd years. Their rulers 
were in succession Ayma, ami Sangam, and Arhar, and 'Tana, and daynko, and tlum a 
queen who was succeeded by ( Iorkhan. Ilis army invaded tht‘ country rept'atedly, and 
conquered all up to tb(‘ .lybon, including dhliciin, Balkh, Amuy, and Tarmiz, and made 
Kbwahrizm tributary, and Khurasan too, excepting only the Sultans of (Ihor and 
Bamyan. (Jorkluiu was di‘j)Osed by the Shuncar d\irtar, Koshluk, and with him end(‘d 
therul(‘of the Kara Khitay- Jfcfore him Taynko ^Paniz was defeated and ca[)tured by 
Sultan Muhamuiad Khwnbrizm Shah, at whose hands he accepted Islam. 1I(* had won 
forty-live battles Indore, and bad never been defeated, till on this occasion Sultan 
Muliammad assailed his hamja — ^" fortitied eam])’^ threi; several times, and finally cap- 
tured him and his whole army. 

When, as abovenuMitioncd, tin* Kara Khitay nomads on the Khokand frontier V.B. 
C(»m])lained to tinar King of the exactions of the Sanjar (iovernors. In* took uj) 
their grievances and d«‘mainlcd redn'ss, but faihnl in oldaining sat isfaction. Conse- 
(pientlv (iorkhan, in o‘h5 ll. = il l l A.D., assemliled his forces, and, Inang joined by 
the Chiefs (d' the country, invad<‘d Mawaranahar, whence In* drove out Sultan Sanjar 
across the Oxus to Andkluiy, wheix* he died a lunatic not many years later. He N. 
destrovi'd the fugitive King’s army, and appointed Aymantakin as his ( iov(‘rnor of 
Bokhara, from which In? tin'll jnished on to Khwahrizrn, where he made its King, 

Atsiz, t rilmtary in dU,<hM) dinun yearly. I'he diraai- may be reckoned as equal to 
about six pi'uce. 

A couple of years later, Ilashim Araba attacked Bukluinl, drove out Caracha 
Beg, the (jovernor of (_iorkhan, and killing his Wazir, one Shahab, plundered the city 
and destroy I'd its fortilicatioiis. d’hey were restored in 5 tit) 1 1 . — I Iti 1 A.D. by the 
Kara Khitay (Jovernor of (Jorkhan, who was in turn ousted by Muhammad bin 
Sultantakin Kbwahrizm Shah in 5(J1H.™I KiS A.D., who re-built and improved the 
fortilicatioiis. Finally they wen? destroyed in 6i0ll.= A.D., when Changiz 

took the jdace. 

On the death of Sultan Sanjar, his nephew, Mahmud, succeeded, and reigned Y.B. 
for six years, when he was blinded by Bughra Khan of Kashghar, or one of the 
family of that name, to wdiom he was related on the* mothers side. And thus the 
Saljiik i*m[)ire fell to pieces; the Khwahrizm King dividing Khuras^in with him of 
(ihor, whilst Mawaranahar and Farghana fell to the hands of (xorkhan. With this 
division of the ea; tern portion of the Saljiik empire ended the first Turk dynasty 
in Mawaranahar, where the Persian literature and culture still flourished, the 
Turk element forming only the military class. 
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Duiin^ the next hfty years the States of Biikh.ira. Jiml Snmareand were contest- 
ed by (torkhari of the Uighiir coimtiy on the east, and Khwarlzmsliah of the Khiva 
on the west. 

XT was ^dven in hef by Malik Shah Sal jnk to liis General, 

Nushtakin (lareha, who was succeeded in 41)1 II.:::..! ()t)7 A.l). by his son, Muhammad 
Kutubuddiu. He ruled thirty years, and assumed the title of Khwjihri/m Sh.ah, and 
in 521 H.:r:rrll27 A.l). wus succavdcd by his son Atsiz. He rebell(‘d ao-ainst Sultan 
Sanjar, ami in tJie anarchy thus ])ro luced Gorkha'u seized ^Mawaraualuw, and made 
the Khwarizm Shah irihutary as stated above. Atsiz died at Koehau or Khaboshnn 
in 551 H.==:115() A.l)., and his son, Arslan Khan, who succeeded, continued the 
tribute to (iorkhan. He died in 500 H.— IKM A.l). 

The succession was now contested between Takish, the eldest son, and Sultan- 
tidviu, the youii, O’er noininate(l one. (ovil war continued for ten vear.s,\vhen by the 
aid of (iorkhan, on the promise of continued tribute, Takish was estaldi.shed on the 
throne of Khwahrizm. He died on the lOth Ixanmzihi 51)() H. — 1 )!)!) A.l)., and left 
an em])ire nearly C(pial to that of the Samani and Saljiiki to his son, Muliammad 
Kutubuddiu Khwahrizm Shah. He eoutiniied the tribute to Gorkhan, and witli the 
aid ol the Uio-hdr defeated Shahahuddiu, Kino* of Ghor, and on his death anm^xiMl 
(Thor, Herat, and SksUiu in 0 1 2 H.-^ 1 205 A. 1). He next sulxlued Iran, and in 
A.L)., proud in the consciousue.ss of his st naioLh, refused the tribute to 
(iorkhan, and invaded Hukleira. Heilefeated thi‘ IJiohiii* army and captured Atrar, 
whence he relumed to Khwahrizm. 

On this (iorkhan, now ninety-two years of a^e, at once look tlie field, recovered 
Atrar a^ud other places, and .set sei^’c to Samarcand. Meanwhih* Kutubuddin Khwah- 
rizmshah hurried back, and a lij^bt ensued with tin* I’inbiir army at Ihinakat, in 
020 11... -- h>]d A.l)., l)ut tlnmiclion was indecisive and bolh armies rctir(‘d. In this 
battle (iorkhan was oj)|K..sed by Ko.shhdv Khan, the son of Tayun;^* Kha?i, N^yman, 
who now lurned traitor to his ]>atron and bemd’actor, and revolted a;»ainst him. 

II. S. This Koshluk, chief of the Nayman triln^ of Christians, was a Ihidhist, but his 

wile was a Christian, lie had been forced to flee from lh‘shbalii»‘h bv tin* hostility 
of (diano-iz, and comin^' to the westward found an asylum with Gorkhan, who 
received liim well, and attaidunl him to himself as an ally, and streno-thened tin* 
connection by ^•ivin^’ him his dau^’htrr in marriage. When K h wa'hrizmshah, (dated 
by his suecess(‘s in Irae, nd'used tin* trilMite to Gorkhan and invaded Bukhain, hi* 
entered into a. plot with Koshluk to divide the Ui^Liur eiujure by a simultaneous 
attaidv from the east and we.st. The a.i^’reement come to was that if Khwahrizm Shah 
were first .successful, he should have the country u]) to Kashi^har and Khutan, l)ut 
that if Koshluk first succeeded, he shovdd take the country up to Ikinakat on the 
Syhon or Jaxailes river as his share. 

Khwahrizm Shah, from his vicinity, was first in the field, and took the country 
up to Atrar, as before mentioned. And he now recovered the |)laee after the bjiltle at 
Banakat, from which Gorkhan retreated in disorderly liasti* to his ca|»ital, when*, on 
arrival, he found the ^ntes closed ao'ainst him. He besei^^vd HalasaLchun for sixtei’U 
days, and, then taking it, o*ave the city up to plunder and massacre for three day.s, 
during’ which, it is said, forty-seven tlmusand souls perished. 

Koshluk followinjr up now appeared on thes(*eneof riot and bloodshed. Ib* soon 
routed the demoralized army, audeaiitured Gorkhan, wliom hi* e()n.si; 4 -ned to an honor- 
able capl ivity, in which he died two years later a”*(‘d uimdy-fiva*. He next attacked 
Alrnalioli (Alrnahali^-h) , and killed its ruler, ami then for sueiressive years cam|)aio'ii(.(| 
Kashohar and Khutan, and spread devastation ami famim; over the land. He was a 
Budhist, and his wife a Christian, and each proselytized to his or h(‘r own creed, and 
everywhere perseeuted the Muliamniadan. At Khutan, an ancient and most flourisK- 
ing seat of tlio creed of his adoption, Ko.shluk took an am[)le revenue upon the hostile 
creed for the destruction its professors had wrougdit upon the tcmpli’s and monasteries 
of the place, and requited the Tmussacres and perseeutions of their inoidis and priests at 
the hands of Yusuf Kadir and liis Arab allies by like reprisals. He assembled three 
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thousand of tlioir olorqy, and domandcd a summary recantation of their false R.S. 
du('trine, and on tlieir refusal to deny their Pure Prophet/’^ he executed their chief 
priest, Sheikh Jalaluddiii, hy suspending- liim head downwards from the bou^h of a 
tree in front of the j)rin(!i|)al mosque ; whilst he let loose his soldiery amouji^st the rest 
to Slav nnd torture, and linislied with the destruction of their mosques and desecra- 
tion of their tombs. • 

Whilst Koshluk was nmniii'j^ this violent career in the south-west of the 
I’ifj-luir country, anotlu-r Budhist chief, Aydy (hit, Tartar, had risen to power at 
Balasaj^hun in the north-east of the same reo-ion, and with only less violeiute perse- 
cuU'd the Muhammadans up to the Tashkand frontier, and destroyed their town of 
Kasan belon^-in^- to the province of Par»j;iiana. (Abill Pida). 

At this lime tin* ^rowin^ ])ower of (hianp/ had made itself felt on the Uif^hiir 
border, and Aydy (hit, alive to his own interests, tendered an early submission to the 
rising- eomiueror. He was in eonsequenee highly favoured, and (hiangiz gave him 
one of his daught(?i-s to wife. Koshluk, on tlie otlnu* hand, mistrustlul, and continu- 
ing the old anti]>athy, did not so submit. Changlz, eonsequi-ntly, sent a strong force 
of his Moghol, under Jattali Noyau, to exterminate him and liis Nayinan. 

The Moglnd invaders bdl upon and sUnv all the N.iyman troojis they could lay 
liands on at Kashghar, where tiny found them seattend amongst tlie peasantry, from 
whom they had taken foreitde possession of their hons<‘S ; and then followeil in the 
track of Koshluk to Khntan, subjugating and settling the country as they went 
on. 

Koshluk, on hearing (»f the destruetion of liis army and the ap|)rnaeh ot his 
dread enemii'S, abandoned Kluitan, and lied in baste with only a few attendants into 
the mountains of Hadakhshaii, ami the Aloghol, jiursuing, got some Miikhi or 
Wakhfln huntsmen, armmgsti w'hom be was concealed, to deliver him up to them, 

'riiey straiglitway killed him, and sent his head to Changiz, who then annexed 
Kasligliar and Khutan, and tlu* country up to the Syhun. 

This brings us to tin; peri(.»(l of the Moghol invasion under ('haiigiz, and that P. 
oecupatioii of the country which has givtui to it the name of Mogholistan ; just as 
in anterior ages a similar irruption from the north, undiu- Ayghiir Khiin, gave to it, 
and the adjoining region to I hi; west , the nami; of 'J'urkistnn, from the designation of 
the main division of tin; griMt 'JVirtnr invaders of that period, after whom the whole 
of the (Jeiitral Asian jilat.eau takes the general name of Tartary. To understand this 
it is necessary to go back to the early history of tbesi' peopli's. The oriental version 
as given by Mir Kliawind Sluih, the Mirkhond or Khondeinir of European authors, 
whose opportunities of aeipuring reliable information on the traditions of the eouutry 
Avere, from his ])osition at Herat during the glorious reign of the great Sultan lluseii 
Mirza in the latter lialf of the tlfteenth eeiitury, probably as good as those of other 
historians, may bi‘ lu-ietly summarized much as follows: — 

Yafatli or .Ja[)het, which sigiiilies “ aueestoi*,^^ was the lorefather of the Turk race. Ji.S. 
When the ark rested on the mountain Judi, Noah sent fortli .Ja])li(‘t to the countries 
of the east, and gave him the —jade stone, which signilii‘s rainstoue,” for 
by its ])ossi;ssioii was secured a timely rain for the crops in their seasons. From him 
sprung the following peo|)Ies : — 

Chiu. He was the inventor of paiiiiing, silk culture, the art of Aveaving, and 
many other useful arts. 

Sciiih. He Avarred with lius, and Khai-z, and Kamari for the possession of the 
land, and finally settled in the eountry bearing bis name. It is in 01" N. Lat. and 
beyond the haft irltm, Avliere, oAving to the intensity of the cold, the houses arc 
sunk underground. 

Kharz or Khazar. He settled on the River Amil = Volga, and built the city of 
Khazar there, and cultivated the soil. 

lias. He settled on the tracts adjoining Khazar; introduced punishment by tine 
and eunliseation, and heritage by daughters, the sons receiving only their fathers^ 
weapons of Avar. 
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Ghaz, lie settled in Eul^hiir, nnd warred with Turk. Tlu'y are hotli the 
worst and most turbulent of the sons oF Jajihet. 

Kamari were liuntsnion on tlie borders of .Hu]<»'liar, and were elad in the furs of 
weasels and other animals. They separated into the divisions of EarbivS and 
Eul^har. 

Turk. Settled at Ealij^*]! = “ City in Silin^ay, wliieh is a mountainous 
region, with small rivers, and many spring-s. Heri* houses were first built, of r(‘eds 
and logs. Turk had four sons, /v>., Codak, Chagal, Parskhar, and Avl:ie. Codak 
discovered the use of salt by his l>read falling on saline grouml out a hunting. 

Other sons of Japln^t From whom nations s|)rung are jManshij, Sadsan, and Vari j. 
They were all at first nomads, and to this day they all prize most iiigldy the t/iuhi-fiish . 

Turk became the first Khan of Turkistan. lie was the eoteinporary of 
Kyamurth, the first sovau’eigai of Persia. At eighty years of age he resigned his 
kingdom in the east to his elde.st son, Amalgha Khan, who in his old age resigned it 
to Eatil Khan, lie was a really grt‘at Jh*inee, and was sueec‘(‘d(*d by his son, Kiiyuk, 
who, also, was a wise, just, and powerful .sovereign. On his <Ieath la* was suececuled 
l)y his son, Alinja Khan. In his reign the '^I'urk became a ])owerrul nation, and 
relapse<l from their ancient form of religion. Jle had twin sons, d’alar and Mnghol, 
and in his old age he divided his em]nre betwetm tluan, and they lived in harmony 
aft(‘r his d(‘ath Tatar from father to .son gavt‘ a .succession of (‘ight Kings, t he last 
of whom was Jkiydu Khan. The kingdom then became dismemhi‘red by internal 
di.ss(‘nsions. 

iMughol similarly gave a suec(‘ssion of nine Kings, the last of whom was Ayl 
or ll]l Khan. From liim is continued the line <d‘ the dhirk. Mughol had Four sons, 

Kara, Azar, Kaz, and Uz. Kara Khan succimmIc*! to tin* throne, and is the ancestor 
of the Moghol triljcs. His home was at Karakoram = “ Elaek IShale,’' l)<*twe(‘n 
two mountains called Artak and Kartak. lie had a son named Aglmr, who first 
marri<‘d the daughter of his uncle Kaz ; Imt not agreeing with her he* iK'xt 
married the daughter of his uncle I 'z ; and not agn*eing with her (‘ither, finally 
married the daughter of his uncle Azar. She aec(*ptcd t he ni*w religion In' preached 
to her, and they loved <‘ach other and lived happily togetlnu’. His first wives Ix'came 
j(’alous, and j)lotted to ])oison him, but tin* vigilancfi of his favourit<? g«iarde<l him. 
Tin; discontented wives then complaiiu'd to Kaiu K han of being neglected and despi.sed 
]>y his son, bec'ause they had ndused to di'.sert their faith for his new religion, which 
he wislu'd t hem to adojd . 

On this Kara Khan, b'arful of the spread of the new doctrine amongst his 
j)eople, marched to atta(‘k his apostate son on his hnnling grounds. He was b)n‘- 
^varned l)y his faithful wife of t In* ih’sigii ag’ainst him, and was eonsefpieiil ly on his 
guard, and iii the fight that followed, Kara Khan was killed. Aghor Khafi now 
(about ()o() E.(b) aseeinled the throne, and converted the people to the new faith, 
lit* reigned seveiity-three years. Some t)f his tril)es rel>elled and sought aid from 
Chin, whose King sent an army to their assistance. Aghor marched against it, deleatiMl 
it, and subdued jdl the Tartar and Moghol tribes in that (‘ounl ry. 

After this he invaded Eukharii, and subjugated all Turkistan, and then Indd a 
grand national assembly or Cnrnllnf/ of all his princes, and nol)Ies, and ehiels, called 
together from every ]»art of his einjdro. They came ovtu’ jonrmws ol om* oi- two 
years, with their families and flocks, with their KJtarfjok or “ eireidar framework 
lints and waggons, and formed a vast c-ainp smdi as hail m*ver been sei'ii, and made 
high festival. On this occasion, in counsel with his nobh's, Aghor Khan trained a 
code of laws for the government of bis empire, at the wisdom ol wliieb tln^ mind is 
wonder-struck, and which raised him to the same exalti'd position amongst the lurk 
nations that was held by Jamshed amongst tliose of JVrHia. He gave distinctive 
a|)pe]lations to the several tribes of Turk, su(*h as liighur=^^\joiiiing, ^ because 
this tribe sided with him agiiiiist the hostility oi his fatlicr, (,.ancnli=:“ waggon, 
because of their wealth in, and use of those vehicles; (.'alieh = “ sword bccausv of 
their distinction in its use, &c , &c. Aghor Khan, after seventeen years' war subdued 
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the Bur;u‘ tribes, and after the campaif^ns of Ghor and Ghurjistin returned to his own KS. 
seat at Karakoram, wiiere lie died. Ite left six sons, viz,^ 6V/rt = Sun, yiy=Moon, 

> Star, = Sky, = Mountain, and — From these in twenty- 

four divisions, from sons and ‘grandsons, are descended all the Turkman tribes. 

4’urkman is a reecmt name for those l^urk tribes who settled in Mawaranahar, 
and, tliou^h not intermarrying with foreij^ners, became altered in appearance by the 
elfe(rts of ehanj^e of climate, and mode of life, and were called by their neighbours 
Turkiminind or Turkman = “ Tnrklike."^ Aj^hor Khan, in his western conquests, took 
Khurasan and both Irae, and extended his powder ov(t the countries of Misr = F«^yj)t, 

Sham — Syria, Riim — Turkey or the Roman Fmjiire, and Aim si^ = Africa? On his return 
to Artak Kartak Ik* held a ^Tand national assembly, and celelirated his coiupiests by 
maf^-Tiilicent festivitii's. Niue hundred mares and nine thousand ewes, according to the 
rule of t(‘n slicep to one horse for feasts, w'ere slaughtered, and wine and delicacies of 
every sort and country were lavishly^ expended on the feast, whilst rich robes and 
]>resents w(‘re dist iibuted to the nobh‘S. 

On this oe(*asion Atihor Khan divided his cm]»ire amongst his six sons. The 
ri.i»ht w'iu^ amonjji'st thi* thr<'<i eldest, and the left wiiit^ ainoii«rst the three 
youn»>(‘st, and he ^avc th(!m his bow' and three arrows between tlu'in. The three 
eldest broke tlu* bow and shared its pieces, and are in consccjuence collectively known 
l»v the term — Destroyer.’^ 1’he three younj^’est shared the arrows between 

them, and an; collectively styl(‘d /v7///c=‘^ Three arrovvs.^^ 

Shortly after t Ids assembly Aghor Khan died, and his son, Giin, succeeded to the 
throne, with his latlu.'Fs Minister, Arcil, as councillor. He repr(‘sented that each of 
the six brothers had now four sons, makin<»- in all tw^enty-four royal |)rinces, and pro- 
posed that tiny should be all provided for so as to prevent discord. Accordingly 
each was alloti(Ml his own province, and city, and rank, and standard, and j)rivih‘ 0 'es. 

^riie six brothers shannl the ^‘ovi'rnment for seventy years, and then the son of Danj^iz, 
named ISlanglay, became ruler of Mo<^holishin, and reigned one hundred and ten 
years. 

Mang’lay w^as suc(‘eeded by his sou El Khan. At this time Turkistan and 
M.lwar/inahar belonged toTiir bin Faridiin. I le allied with Sonj Khan, the In tar (^hiiT, 
and they warred with FI Khan, whose camp they surprised, and captured to a man, 
excepting only his son, Ciyan, and his maternal uncle’s son, Tukoz, who, each with his 
wdlc, elfected their escape. 

Idu'se four fugitives escaped to a mountain fastness, inaccessible on all sides but 
by a single track, called Arkana Ciil (in the Gobdo District), and these in course of 
time multiplied to many families. Those of (hiyan wx*re called Cai}at, and those of 
Tukoz, Daralkin. After this, by melting and digging a way across an iron moun- 
tain barri(‘r, they issued from their retreat, and recovered their ancestral seats from 
the Tartar posse.ssors, and were joined by the other Moghol tribes. 

The Aloghol country extends from that of the Uigluir on the west to the fron- 
tiers of Khita on the east, and from Silingay (in Cobdt)) and Carear on the north 
to Tibet on the south. The food of the ])eoph! is the flesh of their flocks and the 
chasi;, and their clothing furs. 

Vulddz, the son of Manglay Khwa ja, the son of Tash=^^ Jronstone,^^ a 

descendant of Cayan, when he ruled the Mogliol, raised their name to the highest 
fame, and annually ceh‘brated the mode of escape from the iron mountains of 
Arkana (Til by the ere(*ti(»n of furnaces, and melting and hammering of iron, and 
.singing and feasting all night. 

Such, in brief summary, is the history of the origin of the Turk people, whose P. 
career in this region through the llighur period has been sketched in the preceding 
pages, as given l)y Mir Kliawind ^hah. Ilis account of the Moghol people may be 
briefly summed up as follows : — 

Alan Coa, the granddaughter of Yulduz Kh^n, Caydt, was the wife of her R.S. 
father’s brother’s son, and she bore him tw^o sons, named Yalkadi and Yakjadi ; and 
after his death she ruled the tribe, and educated her sons. At length, like the 
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R. S. self-broedin^ women of the Northern Isles, and the motlior of Ilazrat Isa=:Lord Jesus, 
she boearne pregnant witliout the intervenlion of a father, by means of a lay of li«^‘ht 
entering her Khdvgah at ni^ht, and passing into her mouth as she slept. Slie was 
a noted beauty, and was now naturally dialled with uneliastity; but at a convocation 
of the Aloghol chiefs and nobles she satisfied them of her innocence by shewing- some 
of them the lig'ht as it ag'ain entered her timt at ni^rht, to witness which phenomenon 
a party of them had been app()inted to keep watcii. She was in due time delivered 
of three sons, r/r.j Yacun Cay cay, from wliom descend the Cay cay tribes; Vasfya 
Salji, from whom descend the Sal jut tribes; and Euzunjar Aluthcan, from whom 
come all the Alogbol Khans. The prog-eny of these three sons are collectivt'ly styled 
Buziin, and those of the two sons by her cousin and husband are styled collectively 
Daralkin, and they hold an inferior rank. 

Riiyainjar Khan suc(*e(‘ded to the throne, lie comjma-ed Tiiran, which was 
divided amongst many rival Turk Chiefs, and adopted the title of Khacan or Ca'an, 
which signifies “ Sovereign Lord.'' On his d(‘ath he left two sons, Eoea, the eighth 
ancestor of (Jhangiz, and 'J'oea, the ancestor of Alachin. 

Eoca was succeeded by his son Doiniii Khan ; and he in turn left a widow, 
named Alanolaii, and nine sons. She was very wealthy and wise, and dw(‘lt in a 
strong castle on the Arkaby mountain, at the foot of which flowed a swift river. 
Ifere she storc'd her riches, and from here she ruled h(‘r ])(‘o])le, and got wives for her 
sons from the neigh])ouring' tribes. At this time seventy guvihi — “a camp of one 
thousand tents" of the JaMyr tribe, camp(‘d on the (ireat Kalor.an river near Khita, 
with whose ])eo|)l(! they wen* always at war. At length the Khit;iy crossed the river, 
and drove off the Jalayr froin their border, and they retreatt‘d and came on to the 
pastuH's of iVlanolan. 

Alanolan collected her f)eo])le, .and issued from her retreat to drive them off, but 
was over|)owen‘d and killed with t;ight of her sons and many of her men, ami her 
castle was ca|)tured by the invaders. The ninth sou escaped the fate of his family 
through ])is ahst'iuie on a visit- to his uncle, Machin, to whose (laughter In* was 
l)etrot-h(.*d. Al.achin now pre[)ared to avenge the loss of his relatives upon th(‘ Jalayr, 
but was ap|)<‘ased by their rendering u]) seventy (•ulj)rits for execution,*and excusing 
the disast(*r as the act of some lawless bands (*ontrary to the d(‘sire of the trihe; and 
pi‘ac(‘ was restored. 

Knydii Khan now ascended the throne. He is the sixth aii(‘estor of Changiz 
and Cariichar Noyau. 1I(* dug the canal of Jarahim, and warred with the Jalayr. 
Jle had thnic sons, vh., Eayncar, JIarea liingam, and Kharchin. From Hayncar are 
descended (Jiangiz and Tymur; from llarca Lingarn, tiie Ta-njiit tribe ; a.nd from 
Kharchin, the tribe of Sajyiit. On the dt*ath of Kaydii his (‘Idest son, Eayncar, 
sucafeeded to the throne; but he soon died, and his son, Tomna Khan, took his 
place, lie was a great Erince, and largely extended the (*mpire. lie had nine sons, 
seven by one wife, and twins liy the other. These last wen? Kald Khan, the third 
ancestor of Changiz, and Cnchuly Khan, the eighth ancestor of Tymiir. 

Kabl Khan ascended the throne on tlu* death of his father. Ih; is called 
Alanjik Khan by the iMogln.)!. lie aj>pointed Cachuly his regent when lit* wvwi to 
visit Altai! Khan, the King* of Khit.a. On his death he w^as succeeded by his son, 
Kiibla Khan, lie warred with Altai! Khan, and, d(‘leatin.g* Jiis Tartar and Khitay, 
plundered his (‘ountry, and return(?d home with his iMuglad hull*!! wdt-h a rich liooty. 
He di(‘d soon after, and wa.s succeeded by his brother Iluznan. Ilis uncle, (.'achiily 
Eahadur, having dicxl, Euznan appointed his .son, Ardiinchi Eirlas, to the command 
of the army. On his death, Euznan was succeeded by his .son, Alysoka Hahadur, 
and he, on the death of Ardiinchi, appointed his .son, Sughamdnn, to the command 
of the army in suf?(j*e.ssion to liis fath(;r. Mysoka warred with thi? lartar, and, 
defeating them, captured their Chiefs Tamujin = Tamurchi or Tymurchi = ^M!lack- 
iBmith" or ironsmith," and Kara Eoc!a = “ black stag.'' From this campaign he 
returned to Dylon Yulduc, where his wife, Aolun, gave birth to Changiz, on the 26th 
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/jJrada 519 II. = 1154 A.D. Mysoka culled him Turniirchi or Tamil jin, because that R.S. 
Tiirt^r ( -Iiicrs rule eiitled at the time of his birth. Aoliin bore Alysoka two other 
sons, r/,r., Juji = ^^ straii^j-cr/' and Cusar=‘Svild beast. Mysoka died in 56li H.= 

J IbG A.])., and his (ieneral, Sii^hanelnn, soon after. 

41ie recently subjugated tribes now revolted, and joined the Tan jut or Tan^ilt 
tril)i?, and both Mo^liol and Tartar became divided by internal dissensions, and soon 
se})arated under rival Chied's. The llirl.'is tribe too, the family in which the command 
of the army was hereditary, now revolted against Changiz, who was aged si^ctc'cn 
years. 

Changi/, on suec(H‘ding to his father^s ride, siilTered many reverses at first, 
and was o])j)os(Hl by the* tribes of Jamoca, 4'anjiit, Cunghrnt, Jalayr, and others, 
consequently lu‘ sent Karac'lutr Noynn, the son of 8ug]ianchin, to seek the aid of 
Aong Khan, who had been an old ally of Mysoka, and was at this time tlie most 
])owcrful Prince in all 'furkistan. lie treated the envoy well, invited Changiz to Ids 
court, n‘e(‘ived him with cordial hospiUility, and ado|)ti‘d liiin as his son ; and Changiz 
in return did him good and faithful service. lie ihdeaUd the Makrit (Uiiefs, 

Pork in and Tocya Ih^gi, who had joined the brotluu* of Aong Khan in rebellion 
against him. • On this the Tan jiit, Hal jiit, Cimghrat, .lalayr, Tatiir, and other tribes, 
joining in revolt, confederated against Aong Khan and Changiz, and swore on 
slaughtered horse, cow, sheeji, and dog to overcome them or die in the eontost. 
Accordingly both sid<*s prt‘j>arLHl for war. The hostile hosts met in liattle at- Pyor 
Nawar, and after a bhuuly engagement the troojis of Aong Khan and Changiz were 
victorious. 

AfUu* this, owing to old enmity and jealousy of his power, Piiyiirue Khan, 
lu’othm* of d'ayiiug Khan, tln^ ruler of the* Nayninn, attacked Aong Khan, l.)ut his 
army was <h‘stroyi.‘d l)y the (‘old and snow. Changiz had now served Aong Khan 
sevim years, and, liaving rismi to great favour and authority, was on vic'd hy all the 
eourtiers, and looked on with jeahmsy Icy the noldes. Thc^ ruler of the Jnjrat tribe, 
named Jamoea, was the most ac tive against him, and instigatc'd Sanjiin, the son of 
Aong Khan, to hostility against liiin on the pretemee that hcj was in league with 
Tayang Khau to seize tlie government. At first Aong* Khan refused t») credit the 
charges hronght against the? lidc.'lity and loyalty of his favoured conlidant, hut the 
jK'rseveraiica' with whieli thciy were reiterated linally shook his faith, and he was j>cu'- 
suaded to make an attcmjit to st'ize him. 

Ac'c'ordiiigly wit-h his son’s army, on the ]>reten(*c of a lumting exenrsion, he 
marehed to tlic tc'rritory hc'ld by Changiz, and tluTc j)it,eKc‘tl its tents in the vicinity 
of his camp, (diangiz was soon after informed of tlie ])lot to surprise his camp at 
nlglit Icy one of his soldiers, who hronght with him two boys, from whom he hacl 
heard of tlie intentions ol their neighbours; and they, on hc'ing cjnestioned, ;r.ss(n'tcd 
they had overheard wliat they liad reported at the tent of a soldier in tlie op]H)site camp, 
where; thc*y hacl gone to sell milk. Ac*eordingly (Jhaiigiz, satislied as to the truth of 
the' hoys’ statements, cjiiic'tly aliandoned his camp at nightfall, and, leaving the 
tents standing, moved with Karachar ISloyiiu and his troops into the hills hard hy. 

Aong Klian fell ujx.m the camp towards day light, and, finding it empty, followed in 
the track of the fugitives. A fight ensued, Saujiiu was woiuuUhI, and Aong Khan 
put to llight, leaving many of his Karait dead on the field. 

Changiz after this remained soincLinie at the salt springs of Paljiiiia, and 
assuming indejic'iidence estahlished a code of discipline for the government of his 
adhc’iviits. It was knowui as yf/.sY/-y7/cV//M = “ established custom, and owing to its 
sevc'rity led to the desertion of many of his followers. He now n^warded the two 
lads, who had informed of the jilot, by attaching them to his court with the rank of 
TarkktUi^ tin* jcrivilegc's of which were free access to the royal prescmce, and immu- 
nity from punishment fc^r criminal oifences up to nine convictions; and the dignity 
was made hereditary. The descendants of these Tarkhan were still met with in 
Khurasan in the tifteenth century. 
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From BilljiiniC Changiz moved to the banks of a river flowing at the foot of a 
mountain on the border of KInta, and here he innstm-ed liis army, wliieh numtxTed 
mily four thousand six hundred men. From this he moved on to the Nor or Niiwar 
— Liake, and irom there sent, envoys to treat with the Kunghr.it tribe, who eaine and 
joined him. lie next sent envoys to arrange a fie.aee witli Aong Klian, l>n(, thev 
ref nrned uiisiieeesshil and war followeil. (.MiangiV, ilefeate.l Aong Klian, who tl. d fo'r 
a.syluni to layang KIian, lint lie was attacked on the way liv some nomad rol.bers, 
who kille. him and sent his head to their Chief; and lie had fbe skull .set in a ..-old 
Iranie, and in nieniory of their old enmity u.sed to .address it with words of revihno. 
hanjun, on this oeeasion, eseajied to Tibet, and them e made his way to K.ishohin- 
wlierc* ho was oxoouU'd by its Chief in 51)*) A. I). " ^ 

Chanoiz hy this vielory subjuji-ated :dl the Alno-Ind tribes, and :\t the a, ov oP 
fuity-niiKi years aseinided the ihrone at Shaman (larii, his ravoiiril.e eainp o-nnjml i^ 
the same year According' to Muo-bol custom he was raised aloft on a ]>ih* 

of telt ear|)ets, and puttinn* i>ii tlie crown with imi'^niliceiit CiU'emony, elia-imed his 
name from Tainiii*'in to (.'han^jaz. ‘ 

Now, in the followini»- year, l.^0:5A.l)., TaAano- Klian, Naynian, dreadinoAhe* 
power of the rising- eompu'ror, sent envoys to arran^^'e an alliance ’with Al^eosh 
Aamn^in, the lviiii»‘ (»l the Ano-dt, Imt he refused tin* advances madt‘, and joined 
Chan^iz, who was alrt'ady on the inarch a;^‘ainst tlie Naynian. llis army camped rm 
th(‘ (lulliaty plain till the end of (he simnn<u’ harv(‘st, and then the vanguard 
iidvaneed to the Allay river, wliere it came np with the army of 'layan^- Khan, and his 
allies, the Makrit, Karait, Awnit, Ja jrat, and other tribes. 

Chano-iz defeated them all. favin^^ died of his wounds, and Koshluk, Ids 
son, eseai>ed to his uncle, Ihiynnic Khan. I'hc tribes of Tahir, (kiveay, Dnrman, 
and Saljiit submitted, but tbat of ISlakrit lield out. (.dniniL*’i/i n'l.nrned for winter 
to Sliainan (iara, and in the .sprinj^ marelied a,o-ainst Toeta i3(‘^i, th(‘ ruler of tlie 
Makiit. lie, with Ids son, Kar.a Namoila, fled to Hdynu'n^ Khan, the brother of 
Ta'yano- Klian, and (.dianoiz sul)jn<4’ated the Makrit. Jfo then went a.o-ainst Tan^nt 
or ( a.shmin, destroyed its fort, and slew all vvho olTcred resistaiHfc, as was his 
cstaldished rule. 

(. bani;‘iz altt*r these victories extended bis ti code ov^*r all the sub- 

jugated trilx-s, wliom he now iu(*orporaled into Ids military organization, framed 
on the deeiinal sy.sjem, liy wbieli the wliole ]>opulation capalile of bearing arms was 
enrolled in Ids arniy. ^1 bey were divid(‘d into eom]ninies t>f l(‘n callcfl on ; of a 
Immlred, vwWvii i/n: ; of a thousand, called nihuj ; and of ten thousand, called {nmnn. 
And each of tJiese was under a commander, Called n‘speetivi“ly Onhdsh}^ \ n J,<Ulu^ 
JI nifj/jd.s/u'j and Ttindn Anhd, who was directly subordinate to the eoinmandcr next 
in superiority to him, si> that each eonimander bad direct control of oidy ten units: 
thus tlud’uman Agha ol t(‘n .M ingbasld, t li(‘ Alingbasbi of tmiA lizliasld, the ^ lizliasld 
of ten Onliasbi, and tiu* Onbasln of ten men. 'fbe system was rigidly enforced, 
and governed by strict regulations for the <*ondnct and responsibility of each raidv. 
And jiraelieally it worked witli that sneeess wldeh enabled its originator to aeldc've 
the surprising eompiests that in h“ss than ten years laid the whole of Asia at Ids 
mercy, of which alas ! it knew not even the semldanee. 

In the following spring lie held a grand nation.al assemidy, or ('nrnlfd//, and, 
mounted on a inagnifieimt throne, confirmed the eliangii of his name' from 'ramo jin 
to Changiz ; established the //dm-f^d.sdn, written now for the first time in the l - igliur 
charaet(‘r, as the law of his realm; held high festival, and then set out on a eampaigii 
against the resisting liiiyuriie Khan. He was killed, and his country ravaged, but 
his nephew, Koshluk, escayied to Tocta 15egi, and they lioth retired to tJie country of 
Arwish. Changiz returned from this eampaign to quell a revolt in Tangiit, and 
then turned his arms against the Kirghiz on his western liorders. They, however, 
met 1dm with a prompt; tender of sulmiission and tribute, and were in return granted 
the privilege of holding their lands in Suyurf/hdlmishj or “military lief,^^ and Cliangiz 
retraced his steps triumphant to Shaman Gara. 

a 7 
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Aftor a LritvC roposo there, he a^ain, at the end of GO 1* II. = 1 ‘207-8 A.D., took the R.S. 
field, and went against Koshluk and Toeta, Be****! in Awrish, and on the way received 
the suhiiiissioii of the Awrat, wlio acted as jj^uides to the hiding place of the fug^itive 
C/liiefs. Tocta Bej^i was killed in the* li< 4 ‘lit at Arwish, hut Koshliik ao*ain escaped by 
f]ii>'ht, and found refuj^'e with (iorkhan, Chief of the KaiA Khitiiy, and ruler of 
Turkistan, who reeeivi'd him well, and ^ave him his daujj^hter to wife. After this 
victory Chan<j;‘i/. receivcil the subinissiou of Arslan Khan, the El or Chief” of the 
Carluc tribe, ami of Aydy Cut, the Chief of the IJi^hur, whom lie treated with 
^real favour, and to wdiom he e-ava* one of his dauiifhters in inarria‘^c. Following 
this he sent envoys to demand the sulimission of Altaii Khan, the King of Khita. 

The King rt‘fnscd, and (diangiz march(‘d against him, defeated his army with terrible 
slaughter, sacked and destroyed many eitii'S, and pursued the King — in those days the 
Kings of Khita were always called Altan Khan, just as thiy were afterwards called 
Ayming Khan — to Khanbaligh or Cliunkad, the (’arnbalay of uMarco Polo. 

On the a]>proach of the invader, Atlan Kh.an sued for ])eaee, and sent his daughter 
to him as wife. (Jhangiz ace(*j)ted her and turned back, Imt Allan Khan, leaving 
his son with a strong army in Khanbiiligh, removetl Ids (kmrt to Tandng, which he 
made his capital. This city liad been built by his father on a very wide river, and 
WMs protected by three lines (d' fortilied walls one inside the other, and w\as adorned 
by handsome palae(‘s, and gardens in wddeh were produced the fruits of both hot and 
cold climates. 

At this time, how^ever, the Kara Khitay, who liad revolted and seized some 
Khita tiTritory, submitted to Changiz and sought his aid, and he consequently sent 
an army with th(‘m against Khanbaligh. d'he King’s son lied to Taming, and the city, 
reduced by famine and sieg(‘, w as taken and plundered of an immense treasure. Altan 
Khan ])uisoned himself, and (diangiz, after a campaign of two years, eonipiered most 
of Khita, and lt‘aving strong garrisons in Tuglnir and its frontiers returned to his 
^'lirt or “country seat” at Shaman (.iara = “ ^rh<‘ Shaman’s home.” 

The Nay man eonntry now" revolted, and Changiz sent an army, jirovided with 
carts, to subdue and settle it. ft marched to the Kara Moran river in Mogholistau, 
and lh(‘re came up with tin* cm'iny under Codo, the brotln*!’ of Tocta Begi. He was 
slain and his son taken prisoner. The youth wais a noted archer, and dis])layed his 
skill before diiji, who having seen him put one arrow on the otluT at a mark, inter- 
ceded with his father to spare tin; life of so skilful a bowunan. Changiz, however, 
refusi'd, and with the lad’s death tin* ruling family of Makrit became extinct, 

Gld ll.= 121() A.l). At this time the (’oinat tribe on tiiC Kliitii frontier having 
revolted were also svdijugated. 

AVhilst this force was o])erating against the Makrit on the Cumkichik=:“ Little P. 
Sands” on tln^ east of ^logholistan, another force was hunting to the death Koshluk, and 
settling the country of Kashghar and Khiitan up to the Syhon on its wTst, as has 
been before related. And this brings us back to tlui course of our narrative of events. 

About this period then, w ith the submission of Aydy Cut. of Balnsaghun and Arslan 
Khan (d’ Almaligh on the nort h, and w’ith the death of Koshluk and the annexation of 
Kashghar and Khutan on the south (d' the 'rianshan, the territory of Changiz extended 
from the east borders of tlu; desert of (iobi to the w^estslojies of Tianshan mountains, 
wliere it maiudied with the frontiers of MaAvaranahar, ruled by Khwahrizm Sh^h, 
and included the whole of Mogholistau proper. 

The anarchy jirevailing in this region just prior to the Moghol invasion had led T.N. 
Sultan Muhammad Kutubuddin Khwahrizm Shilh to meditate the conquest of Khita, 
l)ut tlie fame of the coiKpiering Changiz caused him to r(‘strain his ambition, and 
instead thereof he sent a frii*ndly mission to the conqueror of the east to spy out 
the land. 

On the return of this embassy, one of its members, Syad Bah^uddiu, related 
to the author of the Tahmil M(mri, the work from which 1 am (quoting, at Tolak of 
Chor in the year of the Mughol invasion of Khorasan, 617 H. = 1220 A.D., that 
as the mission approached the capital of Taraghdj (Changiz was at the time prose- 
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T.N. cutin^ his Khitti campai|^n), they marclicd for throe days alon^- a hill white as snow 
with the bleached bones of the slain in its sio^e, whilst the ^^’roiind between to the 
city was hhu^k and grimed with their g*ore, the stink of which killed some and 
poisoned most of their party. At the city itself, under one of its towers, he saw 
a pile of hones, said to be those of twenty thousand virgins, (►who had been east from 
it to csca[)e by such death the fury of tin* Moghol soldiers. 

Khwahrizni Shnh^s embassy was well received by C'hangi/., who dismisse»l the 
envoy with rich presents, and the following brief message of bis master 1 am 
King of the East. Thou art King of the West. J^et iiKachants come ami go betwecMi 
ns, and exchange the ])roduets of our eountries.” A caravan ()f imM-ehauls aecom- 
[>anied tlu^ reinriiiiig envoy, who amongst the oth(‘r ])resents from Cliangiz carted 
away a block of native gold the size of a cameFs nt.‘ck. On arrival at tlie frontier 
city o( Atrar, liiLS A.D., t,he (lovernor, Kadir Khan, by order of Khwahrizm Shah, 
detained tin? caravan, and soon after murdered all the nuavhants to the number of 
four hundred, and |)lundered their property. 

This treaclu'rons act brought down upon the country tlu^ savage V(‘ng(‘anee of 
Changiz. lie eollcctod his forces from Tiirkistan, Chin, and Tamgliaj, under eight 
hundred standards of a thousand men each ; eight hundred thousand horsemen, lie 
a|>j)ointed, l.)esides, three hundred thousand hors(*s for the baggage of the army, its 
carts, and families, ^^e., including one horse to every ten men, with its load of Ihree 
sheep made into snndried .salt-inc‘at,” a skin of — mare's milk wine/' 

and a A'(t.:f//iau = *‘ iron cooking |)ot." Thus provided his hardy soldiers marched three 
months across deserts, and rivers, and mountains, and towards the end ofOiOlI. 
= 1219 A. 1). arrived at Atrar. Here he h‘ft .Ihji and Auklay with their troops, 
who on its capture after a siege of live months, in revenge for the murder of their 
nier(‘hants there, destroyed every living thing in it. Alcan while Changiz hiinstjlf 
with a strong foixa* hurried on to llnkhara, the ea[)ital. 
r. We iKH'd not here follow the career of his frightful butchery and devastation. 

It is snllieieiit for our |)ur|)ose to note here that the cities of Kashghar escaped these 
calamities, and that a strong contingent of their IJighur soldiery under Aydy Cut 
and other leaders were in the eoiKjueror's army ; that Khwahrizm Sliah, flying before 
the storm his savagery had raised, w'as eliased into AJazandaran, and (‘seaptul his 
j)iirsuers by ship on tlie Caspian to disaj)pear from the scene ; that the |)o|)ulous 
<‘ities of llukhai'a, Ilalkh, Nishabor, Herat, (ihazni, and many another in this region 
were utbTly destroyed with their inhabitants ; that the vaunted ini|)regnahle castles 
and fortresses of Tokharistan, Kabul, (ibor, Sistan, Kburasan, and Khiva were 
without exception captured and dismantled or razed ; that the entire r(‘gion from 
Azarblj^n on the west to the Indus on the east,, and from Dash! Kapehak on the 
north to vSistan on the south, was in the short s[)aee of only six years so thoroughly 
wasted and ruined that more than as many centuries has not sullieed to obliterate 
the effi'cts and marks of the havoc then worked, far less to restore the rc'gion to its 
former state of prosperity and population ; and linally, that having chased 8ultan 
Jalaluddin Khwahrizm Shah, the son and successor at Ghazni of the fugitive King, 
across the Indus, he wtis called back from his mad career of devastation to ([ucll a 
revolt in bis own liome at 'rnngnt. 

T. N. Changiz, the author from whose work these records are taken states, had in (Ho H. 

= 12 IS A.D,, just at the time he was preparing to s(d out against Khwahrizm Shall, 
received envoys from the Khallf Nasir of Baghdad urging him to do so, in revenge 
for the iiidependeMeo of the Khalifat assumed by this ruler of Mawaranahar. He 
was joined on tb(' way by Arslan Khan of Almaligh, and by Aydy Cut from Besh- 
b^ligh with his Uighnr contingent. On arrival at Atrar he loft Aoktay and Chagh- 
t4y, with Jiiji in sup|)ort to take the place, and sending Abie Noyfin and Alangii 
Boca to Banakat and Khujand, himself hurried on against Bukhara, the Cutab-ul- 

= centre prop of Muhammadanism."' In the Alugh or Farsi language Bukluir 
is said to signify collection of knowledge," but with the Uigliur and Khitay it 
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neans “ idol temple.” The city was now completely sacked and mined, and its T.N. 
lopiilation massacred and enslaved. At Atrar, which was garrisoned by fifty thousand 
if Khwahri/.m Shah’s troops— he himself fletl from the capital by Nishabor to Absu- 
mn, where he died 32nd /i 7//yy 617 H. = 1220 A.D., (Vambery)— not a soul was 
loft alive, tlie whole pqndation being led out in batches of fifty and butchered on 

;bc plain outside the walls. * i,. . -i ■ . 

On his return march from the Indus, Chan<^iz sent Ins son Aoktay m mid-winter 
Lo Ghazni and Ghor, there to wipe out in the blood of the people the disaster his 
troops had suffcnnl at the bands of Jalaluddin in the h'rht at Parwan. 

He did this so elfectually during a eampai;^n of two years, that not a trace of 1 . 
the ahorio'inal Aryan stock, tlic Gabar or lire-worshiper of Tran, is now to he found 
in the country. The only inhabitants of that mountain tract— the real Kohi K^if of 
Orienkls, the Paropamisus of the Greeks, the Indian Caucasus of ICuropeans— at the 
riresent day, are the descendants of the army of oeeujiatiou left there by him. And 
thouoTi stiil pure Mo'^hol in race type, and many of their customs, they know noii^dit 
of their antecedents. They have ‘ entirely lost their lanoMia^-e before tiiat of their 
subsequent Persian rulers, and are now only known amongst their AjoTian nei^ddiours 
as the poor, mean, despicalde, and heretic Hazara (evidently the desi»*nation of their 
ori«>*inal military divisional setthunents), whom as bein<,^ Hhia it is lawful to oppress, 
enslave, and sell. The remarkable persistence of the race type of these Mo^diols 
diirint^^ six hundred years is easily eiiplainod by tbe isolation ol their position in an 
inaeeossihh^ and easily defended mountain country, wlmse natural outlets and atlinities 
are more with the oi^nate races of the Oxus valley than with the forei,i>i*n Aryan tribes 
of the Kabul hijrhhmds and tlic basin of Kandahar. Put to return to our subject. 

AVhilst Aoktay was inarcliiiig* to Kabul on ibis errand, Chaiyiriz wont into winter 1. A. 
(oiarters in Gabari or the Gahar country (the country of the iiiv-worshipers, now 
known as Pakli and Swat) to wait llie return of his envoys to the Ihnperor of 
Hindustan, Sultan Said, at Delhi, to ask his permission for a ])assa.<^e to Chin throu-ii 
Paraial and Kaniriul. Duriii.o* these three mouths he sent out parties in all dirc'ctioiis 
to foraoe the country and reduce the forts held l)y the Irac troops anion^-st theinoun- 
tains,\vdiilst he s|)ent his time in consult in^^' the fates by Imrnino- the Shana or “ Sheej) 
scapula,"' a custom still comiuon amongst the Hazdra or Mo^^diol of the Ghazni 
hi'dilands. The omens by these were unpropitious, and his envoys, at the same 
time, returnini^ with an unfavourable reply, Chanjj;'iz at once set out across the sno\\y 
mountains, whilst it was yet winter, and, with great dilliculty and loss of life made 
his way by Kaliiil and Kashghar to Turkislan. , t- - n i n 

liis route was proliably across the Sw.at country into the Kunar valhw, where 1. 
Cluunin Sarae, or “white hostelry," from its name attests iMoghol occupation, and 
thence up the Clntral valley, called also Kashkar through the easy Parogil Pass, 
which is practicable for half of the year, on to the plain of Kashghar. Such al least 
was the route takmi by part of his army, if not by Changiz himself, wlio, according 
to the autlior of the tabeati Nasiri (a personal actor at Tolak in the defence against 
his invasion of Ghor), rejoined his camp with the heavy baggage, left at Narnan 
Pnshta in Tokharistau, and took it on with him to Samarcaiid, where he spent the 


spring and summer. , . , • 

Hero in 62 111.-^ 1 221 A.l). he held a CnruUAy, and divided his conquests amongst his V .P.^ 
sons. To Aoktay he gave the Kastern Tartar country, comprising China and Mongolia; & Y.C, 
its capital was Khanhaligh Pekin. To Patu, the son and successor of Jiiji, he gave 
the Northern Tarkir country, including Dasht Kapehak; its capital was Saray on 
the Volga. To Chaghtiy he gave the middle Ta'rkir kingdom, which comjirised 
Mogholistan, that is Zunghar on the north, and Kaslighar on the south, M^iwaranahar, 
Khwahrizni, and Afghanistan: its capital was Almaligh. And to Tuli be gave 
Khurasan and Iran; its capital was Tabriz. 

Having thus disposed of his empire Changiz returned to his seat at Karakoram, K.S. 
or Shaman Gara, and in Zi Ilijj 621 H.=1225 A.P., after an absence of seven years. 
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B.S. r(?joinod his family. He here held a Curuliaij^ and celebrated his conquests by 
mag’nificent festivities. After these rejoicings he rnarcbed against Sliandarca, the 
rebel Chief of Tangut, devastated his country and reduced him to subjection, but, 
restoring him to favour, gave him one of his daughters in marriage. This Cliief, 
however, it appears, again rebelled, and Changiz taking the field against him was 
wounded by an arrow, and died from its etfects in Ramzan (>24 H.:^18th August 
1^27 A.l), (Y.C.), aged seventy-three years, liaving reigned twenty-live. Ho was 
buried, by his own desire, without ostentation, at the roots of a tree in his favourite 
hunting grounds. He had more than five hundred wives, but only five wore noted 
for birth and beauty combined. They were Parta Cochin, a noble lady of the 
Ciinghrat tribe, the mother of his noted sons. In his early wars she was taken 
|)risoner by the Makrit, and delivered to Aong Khan. He kept her sometime, and 
on a cessation of hostilities restored her to Changiz, whom, shortly after her return, 
she presented with the son named Jiiji— stranger. A stigma always attached to his 
])ar(*ntage, and was the cause of his disagreement with his brothers, and subsequent 
separation from them. He died during the life of Changiz, and his son, Eatii Khan, 
iiiluu’ited his share of the empire. Parta Coeh in after him bore Cliangiz three sons, 
clz.y Aoktny, Chaghtny, and Tuli, and five daughters. 

The other noted wivTs were Koiijii, daughter of Alt;in Khan, King of Khit.i ; 
Kormay Sun, daughter of Tayjing Khan; Mysolon, ilie daughter of Jamkabiid ; 
and Ciilan, tlu^ daughter of Tayrasiin. 'fhe oJfsj)ring of Changiz in a few gcuiera- 
tions exceeded ten tliousand souls. He first instituted his celebrated Vnm-Vasihi code 
after tlie death of Aong Klian. On his coronation he confirmed it, and had it written 
ill the Uigliiir cliaracler, which bo adopted for the Aloghol language. He first 
(‘slablislu'd the decimal system of military organization, and the siwi'ral ranks and 
ollices for the civil administration of the Moghol empire, and instituted the hunting 
circles, called Ririjcty with the rules and regulations for their conduct, and the judns 
and peiialli(‘s for their infraction. He was a just ruler, protected merchants and 
(‘iieouraged commerce, tolerated all religions, and Avas lih(?ral to those who uncondi- 
tionally snrnMidered to his authority; hut to those who o|)posed him liis only courst* 
Avas one of utter ruin and extermiiiaiion. On the doatli of Changiz some confusion 
followed ill the sueecssiou to the Chicfsliip, and it was not till the siu’ing of tlie tliird 
year after, that Aoktay was acknowledged Khan .at a ('urnifay held in iiis eamj). At 
this assembly he was crowned King, and divided the treasures left by (Miangiz 
aniongst his sous, and nobles and chiefs and troops. He ])erfornu‘d the funeral 
ohse([uies of the departed compieror, and sacrificing forty noble virgins to his manes 
consigned them to his grave as companions in the world he had goiu^ to. Oil this 
occasion Aoktay received tlie homage of bis brothers and nobles nine times on hemh‘il 
knee (aci'ordiug to the Tartiir observance of that number), after which tlicy went out 
and knelt tlireo times to the sun as witness to their sincerity. All criminals were 
pardoned uj) to date, and the ItUiUYusihi of Changiz orilained as the rule of govei n- 
ment. And thus was inaugurated the suecixssion to the throne of Changiz. 

After this (Jnniltaf/y in the spring of 027 11.=:^ 12 Jit) A.l)., Aoktay with Cliaghtay, 
and Tiili, marched to the conquest of Khita. Tiili died during the camjiaign irom 
the eliects of a fever contracted through an act of hrotlua-ly devotion, <»f whi(*h 
instances are not uncommon aniongst Tartar tribes. He liad, to sava^ the lile of the 
sick Aoktay, voluntarily taken his disease to himself l>y drinking a cup of wafer in 
which it had been typically washed away from his affiicted brother. Tlie ]\Iogliol 
army suffered great losses in this campaign from the effects of climate and disease, 
hut their booty in captured women was so great that the districts depopulated from 
these causes were soon repeopled by their offspring. 

From the conquest of Khita, Aoktily returned to Karakoram, and in the spring 
of 633 H.=.123r) A.l). sent his son Kuyuk, and Batiqthe son of .Jiiji, and Mangu, the 
son of Tiili, and all the sons of Cliaghtay to the conquest of liiis, Charkas, and 
Bulghar, whilst he devoted liis time to the restoration of the prineipal .cities destroyed 
by his father, and the erection, at Karakoram, of a magnificent palace for himself. 

a 8 
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It is said to have covered several square miles of surface, and to have comprised R.S. 
separati* suits of apartments for his several brothers and their families, besides hunting* 
jiarks, flower gardens, fish ponds, &e., and all sorts of resorts for pleasure and amuse- 
ment, with gorgeous pavilions and halls for music, dispersed over the grounds. In 
all th ese tlie workmanship was of the most elaborate and costly hind, and the 
handiwork of the most skilful artilleers and masters from China and the countries 
of the wt‘st. On the return of the victorious armies from the latter direction, he 
held a CnrnlUh/ here, and in the midst of its magnificent ceremonies, and varied 
displays, its pk'asures and festivities, the Great Tjord of all the Tartar nations, the 
most puissant sovereign of the age, the Great Aoktay Cdan, the successor of Changiz, 
died suddeidy in fl.VJ JI. = 121i A.l). as King of Iran and Turan on the west, 
and Mogholia and Khita on the (*ast. 

Chaglitay siieeeech'd, and ruled the country from Iran to Karakoram. He was V.lb 
a higotted Ihidhist and a eoiilirmed drunkard, nevertheless the country during his 
rule flourisht‘d and pros|)ercd. lie held his Court at Alrnaligh, hetween whi(jh and 
Tbikhara he establislied a ])Ost ol' express couriers for spc'cdy intelligence. Ho died 
in the sarrn^ year after A(dvtay, and left many sons, of whom Jlisii, lion', Ilydar, and 
Basan Boon were present at the Ciiridtay, when Kiiyiik, son of Aokhiy, succeeded to 
the Khani. 

Chaghlay had nominated his grandson Kara Hulaku, a minor, to succeed him, 
and his niotlier, Abuskiiii, acted as regent, and juit to death many State oflieers in the 
way of her aml)iti()ii. On this Kuyiik deposed her, and disposing of other rivals, 
ill 01-5 U. = 1:M«7 A.D., a])poiiited Btsii as successor to (fliaghlay. 

This, however, led to auarehy at tlie capital, Alrnaligh, and disorder soon spread Y.C. 
all over tlie enimtry, and led ultimately to the dismemluTineut of the Chaghlay 
empire, on tlie ruins of wliieli, after the lapse of a hundred years of anarchy, usur- 
pations, depositions, and murders amongst the Moghol Prinees eontending for [lower, 
was constructed tlie new kingdom of Mogholistan, or dattah Ulus, ]>y a Chaghbiy 
descendant. This kingdom of iMogholistaii comprised the countries of Zungluir and 
Kiislighar on the north and south respectively of the Allah Tagh or Tiaiishaii range 
of mountains. 

Kiiyiik, after three ^cars^ reign, was sneeeeded by Mangii Khan, the eldest son V.B. 
of ^ruH. He r(*instated Kara Ilulaku and Abuskiin, and, de[)osing Bisii-for rebellion 
against bis a nlhority, ordered Kara llulakii to kill him ; but both died b(‘fore the 
mandate could bi* carried out. On this Mangii apjioiiited Oigaiia, the widow of Kara 
Hulakii, to tlie govern mcmt of the Chaghtay enijiire. She ruled in peace for ten 
years at Almnligh, and tlieiv, in PZot A.L). (Y.C.) received Hulaku Khan, the 
second son of Tidi, and the Lord of the A\'estoni Tatar, when he was on his march 
from Karakoram against the maldhid or '' assassins” in PiTsia, where, after the eon- 
(piest of Baghdad, he died at Maragha in Azarhijan, not long after Ids brother, 

Mangii, wlio died in fioS H. = A.D. at the siege of lAxngtash from the 

effects of excessive drinking during his campaign against China. On his death war 
broke out between his son and siieeessor Cuhlay Caau, whose capital was at Khan- 
b^ligh, and Arik Biiglia in tlie west. 

Org*aiia Wtis now d(‘posed by Algii, who fixed his seat at Alrnaligh as the protege 
of Arik Biiglin. But he soon ri'volted and joined Cuhlay, who, whilst Arik Biigha 
was engaged against him in the west, advanced and seized Karakoram. Arik Biigha 
now took vMmaligh and drove out Algii, who fled llrst to Kashghar, and then to 
Khiitan, and flnally to Samareand. Mc^anwhile Alrnaligh was devastated, famine 
followed, and thousands jierishcd. Arik liuglna' was now deserted by his (Jliiefs, and 
proposed peace provided he held the Chaghtay eouniry. Algii agreed to this, married 
Organa, and aiipointing Masaiid Beg, the Chaghtay Governor of Md,waranahar, to act 
as ^Vazi^, thus restored peace. 

Algii now repelled the invasion of Turkistdn by Kaidii, the grandson of Aoktay, 
who, aided by Balii, contested the succession to the paramount against CubWy, 

and died soon after his wife in H. = 12Gd A.D. Cublay then appointed 
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V.B, MuMrak Shdh, tlic son of Kara Ifulc^kii, Khan of the Chaghfiy ulh = tribes, and 
IhlrjJc, tlie great grandson of Chaghtay as his Wazir. 

P. In Mubarak Sliah we hnd the first Musalman name amongst the Moghol rulers. 

The invasion of Changiz had given a decided check to the advance of that Islam, 
which had made vsuch rapid progress in the conversion of this country to its doctrine 
in the two preceding centuries; for under his policy, which was followed by his 
immediate successors, of an impartial tolei-ation of all creeds, the Muhammadan 
divines, deprived of their convincing argument with the sword, were brought down 
to the level of equality with the other religious ])ropagandists of the time. And we 
find accordingly that for many years after the death of Changiz the diverse doctrines 
of Budha, Christ, and Muhammad flourished side by side, not, liowever, without 
emulous jealousy and rivalry. Yarkand itself, when Marco Polo visited the country 
in the reign of Cul)k^y Caan, was a Jlisliop^s sec, as was Almallgh. 

In the anarchy that soon divided the C'hangiz descendants, tlie |)rofcssors of Islam 
gradually ac(tuired the political ascendancy, and with it the advance of their religion 
gained a fresli impetus aeeompauied hy all the enthusiasm and fanaticism that marked 
its earlier career here under the guidance of saintly teachers and miracle mongers, 
who claimed deseemt from their Propliet. 'Fheir success amongst the sedtied ])opnla- 
tinii iu the cities and towns, and . in the rural districts generally, was rapid and 
enduring, and led in the (md, as will be seen in the sequel, to the goverument of the 
country passing into the hands of the priesthood. 

This was more especially the casein the Western States of Kashgharn]) to Kucha, 
which W(?re nearer to llukhara, the centre of the Islam polity in Central Asia. 
‘Whilst beyond it, b) the east, owing to the more immediate intluoiiec? of the Budhism 
of China, the religion of the Pro])hct has never taken so firm a hold of the people, 
and even amongst the nomad tribes, who are more or less in direct eontaet with or 
dcpeinh'iit on tin* Musalman population of the settled country, is more nominal than 
real unto tin* present day. 

In the struggh* for supremacy between these two r(‘ligions here, Budhism and 
Muhamiiuidanism, the Christianity, which in the early centuries of their rivalry held 
such a prominent and |>rior position in all the vast region of Central Asia, has left 
not a trace Ijy which its former existence here can now bo recognized. This is not 
to be wofidered at if we consider the jealous intolerance of the Musalman rulers, and 
tin? vigilant hostility that has even np to the [)resent day enabled them to exclude all 
professors of tin; rival and su|)orior doctrine from tlie pale of their sulijeets, and too 
often to prevent tln*ir even living in their countries as mere sojourners for a period. 
Let us h()[)e, however, that lirigiiter days are in store for the Christian in Central 
Asia, and that the enlightened toleration of the west may yet ere long extend its 
blessings of religious liberty to this region of blind bigotry and ignorant fanaticism. 

Y.B. Mubarak SliMi, the first Musalman on the throne at Almaligh, was soon ousted 

by bis Wazir, Biirae, the lu'xt heir to the (di.aglit-ay K.huiiiy who then, as a j):irtizan of 
Cublay, renewed the war with Kaidii, till ultimately, in 00711. = P209 A.D., they 
swore mutual peace and friendship in a cup of mingled gold and blood on the plain 
north of the Jaxartes, and became anda = allies (a term of relationsliip applied to 
men wno are married to sisters), and shared the country between them. Hukhara 
and Samareaiid were held liy Biirie, and Kashghar and Yarkand up to Kara Khoja, 
with tilt* Talas river valley, and the country from Luke Balkash to (yliagaii Nor, that 
is Zungharia and Kashgliaria, Wv;re held by Kaidu. 

After this Biirac warred with Abaka, sou and successor of 11 ulaku, as Ring of 
Persia, but was defeated near Herat, and returning to Bukhara, died there in the 
sprino* of 009 H. = 1270 A.D. And Kaidii then became master of the whole terri- 
tory of Mawaranahar and Turkistan. He appointed Nekbay, the son of baiban, to 
the of the Chaghtay 

On this the sons of Biirac and Algu united in revolt. Nekbay too revolted and 
was killed, and Toctymur was appointed to govern the Chaghtay (dh. He was 
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j)resently ousted by Dava = camel, the son of Biirac, who held Khutan (where he was V.B. 
buried) as an ally of Kaidii, by whom he was now, in 671 H. = 1272 A.I)., set on the 
throne of Chaghtay (V .C.). 

Dava Khan after this put an end to all other Aoktdy rivals, and added Turkistan 
nortli of the Jaxartes to the Chaghtay dominions. On the return of Tymur Caau, 
the son and successor of Cublay (under whose glorious reign the indolence and 
barbarity of the Moghol character was greatly improved and softened by their 
contact with the industry and polish of the Chinese), from his raid down to Lahore 
Dava joined Kaidu against him. The hostile armies met and fought 701 11, = 1601 
A.D. in the country between Karakoram and the Tarim river of Lob (in the vicinity 
j)robably of Karnshahr the modern site of the ancient Jalish). Kaidii was defeated, 
and, dying on his way home, was succeeded by his son Chaba or Shabar. He and 
Dava now united in submission to Tynuir Chitin, but they soon after (piarrelled. 

Tymiir Ciian attiiekcd Chaba^ 706 H. = 1606 A.D., between Samarcand and Khujand, 
whilst Dava seized all the Chaba territory and reunited the Chaghtay empire as 
before its division by Kaidii (Y.C.). 

This did not last long, however, for Dava died in 706 11. = 1606 A.D., and the V.C. 
people of Eastern Turkistan, who had been under Kaidii rule, such as the IJigluir 
of Knshgbar, Yarkand, and Allahhigb (Alatagli), yrefenvd a separate nile to that, of 
ilio jMusulinans of ^rawaranabav, and, tiiuling no Chaghtay descendant amongst them, 
invited Ayrnil Khoja., the son of Dava Khan, to be tluur ruler. He was sueec'eded 
in 1617 A.D. by Toghhie tynuir, who thus once more re-establislied the (‘astern 
branch of the (liaglitay K/kiv}, known as the kingdom of Mogholistaii or tlie flaltah 
/(//'.y, whose eapital was at K?islvghar iirst, then at Varkand, and later at Aksu, with 
the? suiiimer qnart(‘rs at Atbaslii on the Upper Narin to the uovtli of the Allalitagh. 

Meanwhile in Alawaranahar another son of Dava, named Konjuk, had aseended V.B. 
the throne. He diinl very sliortly, and tlien Talikada, a deseendant of Mojiltakiu, a 
Chaghtay, who was killed at Ikiiuyaii, sueee('ded. lie aei-epied 1 slim, and was thi; 
second eonvert amongst Moghol rulers. 11(; was soon killed hy his noldes, who then 
s(‘t Kabak, anotlu r son of Dava, on the llirone. C]ial>a. warn'd with Iiim, and was 
defeated. Kabak now resigned the (jovernnumt to an elder hrotht'r, Eshan Boghri, 
who was ehi(‘f of the Cliaghtay from 70611.= 16()U A.D. to 71611. = 1616 A.D. 

He coiKjuered Khurasan u]) to the Murghab river in 1615 A.D. In retaliation for 
this Cljatii, the Moghol King of Persia, under the name of KhiidA, Banda, sent an 
army with a conv(‘rt l)rotlier of Esluin Bogha, luiincd Yasavar (and a refugee with him) 
to ravage Mawaraiiahar. Th(‘y nuissacred, pillagcnl, and caj)tivated the population 
up to Samiireand in the depth of winter. Esluin Bogha now disap|)eared, and Kabak, 
resuming the Government, punished his rebel brotlun*, and died 72111. = 1621 A.D. 

Aft(;r this followed many yi'ars of rivalry and anarchy under sneeessivc Chii^fs, 
till the time of Kiilhl Shah in 1666 A.D. During this period, since the invasion of 
Chaugiz, the Moghol character sneeumbed to the superior physicjue and innervation 
of their subjects of the Caucasian stock, and their manners and religion declined 
before the advancing force of a revived Islam, 

After the death of Kabak, the Khani of the Cbagli lay empire in 1621 A.D. Y.C. 
fell to the hands of Elcln Gaday, who was succeeded by Tarmashirin Kli^n. He 
l>ecamc a convert to Islam, and, adopting the name ^VMuddin, abandoned Alrnaligh, 
the later eapital of the Mogliols — the first and original ea|)ital was Besbbciligb — and 
removed his Court to Mawar/inahar. He was dethroned 1361-65 A.D. by his 
brother Buzun Khdn. He persecuted the Mus^linans, who at this time everywhere 
dis|)layed a remarkable activity and zeal in propagating their polity and creed ; but 
was very soon deposed by Chaiisi, or Jiiikshi Khan, also of the Chaghtay line, to 
whom Pope Benedict Xll. in 1668 A.D, addressed a letter of thanks f(ft the protection 
be alTorded to Christians. 

He in turn was shortly ousted from the Government by Yesuntimur, and he 
again, in 1638-69 A.D., by 'All Sultin, that certain villain of a falconer, a Saracen 
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Y.C. of the blood royal/^ by whose orders the Christian Missionaries and the Bishop of the 
See were martyred at Almdlig*h (in 1339-40 A.T).), where presently he was ousted l)y 
the Amir Kaz^han, or Kazan, who rcig’ued till 134G A.T)., and was the last effective 
Khdn of the main Cha^htay branch. 

After his death in that year, the successive rulers of the Chaj^htay nils were 
mere puppets in the hands of the Amirs, or Provincial Military Clov^ernors, who setup 
and knocked down much at their pleasure, till the time of fynuir. And even he at 
the height of his jiowcr maintained a titular successor to the (Mia^htay throne. The 
last of these, Sultan Muhammad Khan, died on active service in Tyrmir’s Anatolia 
eampaig-n in 1403 A.D. 

T.li. The ffret of these rulers of the Cha^hhiy nils, or Mo^hol Khans, as they are 

called, was Toghluc Tymiir, who was set on the throne in succession to the Amir 
Kazghanliy the Amir Bolaji of Aksii. Ilis history, as o*iven in tlic Tarilchl liashUi, 
a history of the Moj^hol Khans, written by Mirza llyder in Kashmir, 95211 — 154 1 A.D., 
may be thus summarized. 

To^^hlue Tyrnur Khan was the son of Eslian Bo^ha, the son of Dava, the son of 
Biirac, the son of Kara Bisu, the son of Maii^ii, the son of Clia^litay, the son of 
Changiz. Esiuln Boglu4 had many wives. Of these Sjitolmish Khaton was the 
chief, ]}ut she was Inirren. lie went on an expedition into Alawaranahar, and left 
her in charge of his other wives. According to the amaent custom of the country 
the chief wife, in the absence of her husband, had supreme control of his other 
wives, and [xiwer to dis[)ose of them as she pleased. Satclmish now found one of 
}']shan BogliiPs wives, Minilik Khalon by name, was ])regnaut, and, bceoming 
j(‘aloiis, gave her away in marriage to a noble, named Sharaol Diikhtoy. 

On liis return home Eshan Boglui was grieved to learn this, and soon after died, 
leaving no sni;oessor to the Government. The Moghol tribes eonsc([Ucntly soon 
became <Hvidc<l liy anarchy and dissension till Amir Bolaji, Doghtat, j)r()diiccd the 
rightful heir. He sent one Tash Tymiir=:=^^ Iron stone,^^ with a Hock of sheep for 
his sustenance, to wander amongst the !Mogliol tribes, iliscovor the cam]) of Sluiraol 
Dukhtoy, and lind out if Minilik had borne a son. And if so, to steal and l)ring him 
away. Tash Tymiir, after long wandering, arrived at the earn]) of Sharaol, when 
only one blue goat of his lloek of thrc'e hundred remained. He found that Minilik 
had two sons : the one by Eshan Bogha called Toghliic Tymiir; and the otlier by 
Sharaol, called Aiijii Malik. 

lie stole away Toghluc, and joining a caravan, brought him by way of the 
Miizart, or Glacier Pass,^' to his master at Aksii, In crossing the glacier bis 
youthful cliarge fell into a erevasse, and was extricated from his perilous position in 
the bottom of tlic chasm by means of a ladder of ro])es, through the aid of the 
merchants of the caravan, headed l)y their leader Begjik. For his success in this 
enterprise, and the circumstance of the one remaining goat when he found Toghliic, 
the adventurous Tash Tymiir got the soubriquet of Kok /(//(•/^ = Blue goat. 

Amir Bolaji was originally of an Aksii family. When (•haghtay divided his 
kingdom into military conimands, he gave the Mangakiy Suhali = ‘M.lie Front division” 
to Aortolni, the grandfather of Bolaji, Its boundaries on the east are Kohistan 
and Tabogor; on the west Sam and .Tab Casmaii, which is the taid of the Farghaiui 
eouiitiy ; on the north Isighkol ; and on the south Chachan and Sarigh lliglnir. 

Amir Bolaji succeeded to this command, and its chief cities, in his time, were 
Khutan, Y.4rkand, Kasan, Uzkand, Andijdn, Atbashi, Kosan, and Aksii. This last 
was the capital of BoUji. 

Toghlue Tymiir was sixteen years old when he arrived at Aksii, and two years 
later, about 1332 A.D., Bolaji set him up as Khan; and he was so acknowledged by all 
Mogholistiin and most of the Chaghtiy country. He bceaino a convert to Islam, and 
the author I am quoting gives the following account in connection with the event: — 

When Changiz took Bukh^rii. he slew most of the Musalman clergy there, with 
their High Priest Khoja IL4rizuddin ; but he spared Mauldna Shujaiiddin Mahmiid 
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and his family, and sent them to KarKkoram. On the fall of that city, his sons went T.R. 
and settled at Lob and Katak, large cities between Turfaii and Khiitan. Here they 
left largo fjimilies. The last representative of those was Shekh Jamaluddin. He 
resided in Katak, and lied from it when the {)lace was buried by a hurricane of sand, 
which fell from the sky as does rain^ 

The wind sometimes blows away this sand, and exposes to view domes and 
minarets, which again become buried by fresh drifts of sand. At times houses, too, 
are thus exposed, and wandering shepherds relate that their furniture is discovered 
intact, and the oc(!iij)ants arc seen standing as bleached skeletons, or lying prostrate as 
desi(^eated bodies just in the attitudes in which they were overwhelmed; and all 
uninjured by decay. 

The Shekh foresaw the impending calamity, and warned the citizens of it a 
week beforehand, and taking leave of his congregation at the Friday prayers, quitted 
the city and escaped the approaching destruction. He came to Aksil by way of 
Ay Koi two years after the arrival thereof Toghlilc Tymur, and met the young Chief 
on a hunting excursion in the vicinity as be approached the city. He was seized, 
and taken before Toghluc for infringing the rule to fall in with the jirga — ^^ hunting 
circle'^ on meeting it, and in excuse pleaded ignorance as a stranger coming from 
Katak. Toghlilc was at the time feeding one of his hounds on l)oaFs flesh, and 
turning scornfully towards the Musahnan thus .addressed him — Ho ! Tajik ! Art thou 
the better or this dog? The 8hekh promptly replied — Since I have the faith I 
am the bettijr. Without it the dog is better than me.^^ This bold answer made an 
impression on 'roghlue, and on bis return home be sent for the Tajik, and enquired of 
him what tbe faith was that made him Ixdter than a dog. The Shi‘kh ex])lained 
the = and set before him the tenets of Islam. ^J’oghluc w^as struck 

by the merits of the doctrine, and promised to accept the Faith^^ on becoming 
King, as he now feared the hostility of his peopltf. 

The Shekh soon after died, and committed the charge of converting the Moghol 
Prince to iiis son, Arshaduddin. Following this Toghlilc went to Mogholistan to 
receive the allegiance of the Kirghiz, Jattah, &c., and was there proclaimed King. 
Arshaduddin, in obedience to his fathers behest, set out for the royal camp, and 
.at daylight after arrival there chauuted the Muhammadan call to prayer near 
the King^s tent. He was seized and taken before the Khan for making such an 
untimely noise and disturlnng his slumb(u\ Toghluc asked him who he was, and 
what ho meant, ^^larn,^’ replied the jMusalm.an priest with characteristic fervour 
and independence, ^^the son of him to whom you gave your word to accept 
Islam on becoming King, and, by his dying injunction, I have come for its ful- 
filment. Toghluc, true to his promise, welcomed him cordially, treat(‘d him with marked 
deference, and accepting Islam at his hands, summoned his nobles one by one and 
invited them l;o follow his example. 

Amir Tolak, the brother of Bolaji, who at that time held the rank of Doghl^t, 
and had three years before, when (rovernor of Kasbghar, secretly become a Musalman, 
was now the first to make a public prof(*ssion of the Faith ; and others following the 
example, they went from tent to tent and speedily converted most of the Chiefs. 

The Janas nobles, however, refused to follow suit, unless their champion, one Sanghoy 
Boca, was first thrown in wrestling wdth the Tijik. The new converts opposed the 
demand on the grounds of the manifest iueipiality of the combatants; but the 
Shekh, interposing, acci'pted the challenge, saying that his trust was in God for the 
victory. The Jaras champion scornfully, in the pride of his strength, seized the 
puny Tajik to throw him, but the jiricst of Isldm solemnly planted the palm of his 
bands on his adversary's breast, and repeated an appropriate text from the Kuriin 
touching the repulsion and overthrow of the unbeliever, and the pagan champion fell 
senseless to the ground. On his recovery he acknowledged his discomfiture as a 
diviue warning and without hesitation accepted the Faith ; and one hundred and sixty 
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T.R. thousand people followed his example. Toghluc Tjmur was at this time twenty 
years ot ag-e, and he died ten years later in 764II.=136a A.D. 

V.B. In the anarchy following on the death of Amir Kazghan, the Jalayr north of 

Samarcand, and the Suldoz in Kish and Nakhshab became independent, and others set 
up for themselves in different parts of the country. 

T.R. loghliic lyinur on becoming King of the Chaghtdy vim found this anarchy 

reigning in Mavvarc4nahar, and in Rain Thani 761H.= i;35iU)0 A.D., thirty years 
after the death of Tarrnashirin Khan, invaded the country, and restored a short lived 
order. ^ At Khujand he received the submission of Amir R%zid Jalayr, and at 
Karslu drove Arnir Haji Birlas, to retreat across the Oxus into Khurasan. Tymiir, 
who now first ajipears on the scene of Asiatic politics, in the history of which his 
career fills so eventful a page, appealed to him not to desert the country without a 
stiugglc, and himself, collecting a lorcc at Kish, advanced to Khazar to oppose the 
enemy who were coming on plundering the country under the guidance of Haii 
Muhammad Shah Yasavi. 

But ToghMc meantime had reached the capital, and Tymiir, unable to chock the 
invaders, turned and repairing to him there, tendered. submission. Toghliic wa.s 
favorably impressed by the rising conqueror, and reinstating him in the Government 
dependencies, retired from the country. On his departure the Amirs 
Ilaji Birlas, Kliizr Yasavi, and Tymiir united in revolt against the Moghol. Conse- 
quently 'roghliic again invaded ‘Mawaninahar with a numerous army in Jarnddi 
Awvml of the following year. The Amirs Bayzid and Bayan Suldoz submitted, and 
acconqianicd the Moghol army to Samareand, but Haji Birlas and his brother, 
A.ydko, opposing, were driven into Khurasan, ^fhey escaped to Sabzwdr, and were 
there slain by the people of Karasha, in the Juwen or district.’^ In after 
years, when ^1 yrniir conquered Khurasan, he avenged their death by a massacre of the 
j)eople, and grant of the country in fief to the heirs of his murdered kinsmen. In 
this second earnjiaign, Toghliic, on the recommendation of the Amir Hamid, 
Kurulkiit, one of the wisest and most influential of the Jattah nobl(‘s, rc-eon firmed 
'^lyiniir in the Goveriim(‘nt of Kish, and, in the same winter, took the field against 
Arnir TIuseii, who held out at Kundiiz. Toghliic crossed the Wakhsh river, and 
jmssed through the narnuv and diflieult pass of Darband Ahanin = *^ iron barrier,^* 
lieyond which ho was joined by Kaikhusro of Khatlan, who had deserted from Amir 
Hosen, then in full flight down the Oxus. Toghliic crossed the river to Kundiiz, 
and passed the spring and summer in subjugating the country up to Hindu Kush. 
He returneil to Samareand in the autumn ; executed Bayan Suldoz, and many other 
troublesome Chi(‘fs, and baving established his son, llyils Khoja, as governor of 
Miiwaranahar, with Begjik, a Jattah noble, as minister, and Tymur as councillor, 
returned to Mogliolistan. 

V.B. On the departure of the Moghol army, Tymiir disagreed with Begjik, and, 

effecting his escape with his wife, Olja Turkiin, joined Ilusen in the Khiva desert. 
From this date commenced that extraordinary career of this second world comjueror 
of modern times — the “scourge of God” over the whole Asiatic continent, the 
China region excepted. Here we are only concerned to notice that portion of his 
devastating (career connected with the history of this country. 

Tymiir was born in the Shahrisubz suburb of Kish on Tuesday, 5th Sha'han 
73611. = 1333 A.D., and was the son of Turghay, the Chief of the Birlas tribe, and 
Governor of Kish on behalf of the Amir Kazghan. His father sent him for service 
to the Court, and Kazghan being favorably impressed by the bearing of the youth, 
gave him in marriage the celebrated Olja Turkan Khaton (the daughter of his 
son, Salah Khan), the devoted partner of his early adventures ami misfortunes ; and 
appointing him commander of a thousand,” took him along with his 

army on the campaign against Husen Kurd of Khurasan. 

Both Amir Kazghan and Turghdy died soon after this expedition, and Husen, 
succeeding his father in the Government, appointed Tymiir to the charge of Kish in 
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siicoossion to Tur^liify. Eiit anarel)y and disorder soon spread all over the country^ V,I3. 
and about the invasion of To^hluc above noticed. Tymur^ after his escape 

from Saniarcand, wandered a toilsome and adventurous month in the desert^ where he 
was captured by the slavc-lnfhting* Turkman, lie, however, eltcctcd his escape with 
Olja, and returning secretly to Kish, raised a band of adventurers, and sought a 
career for himself by a raid into Sistan. Here he was wounded by an arrow in the 
right foot and lamed for life, and thus got the name of Tymiir Lang=^^Tymur the 
Lame,” the famous Tamerlane of history. 

Whilst he was laid up with this wound Amir Husen seized Baikh, and Tymiir 
joined him there. At ti is time tlu'ir united forces numbered only fifteen hundred 
men. Ilyas Khoja sent a force against them, but it was defeated near Kundiiz in 
70511. = Jdbd A.D., and as he jiresently heard of the death of his father, Toghluc, 

Ilyas hurried off from Samareand to secure the throne at Almiiligh. Tymiir on this 
drove the dattah out of Mawaranahar, and returning from Tdshkand entered Samar- 
cand, and was well received. He held a CuruUa^ and set Kalnl Shah on the 
throne. 

In the following spring Ilyas returned with a large army to recover Mawan^- T.ll. 
nahar, and was met in ojiposition by the Amirs Husen and Tymiir. A battle ensued 
on the muddy plain of Lae Mud” on the banks of the B.^id^m river between 
Chinas and Tashkand in Ramazan 700 H. = 1361< A.D. In the light Husen quarrelled 
with Tymiir, and (putting the field, retired to Sale Savt^e. Tymiir thus deserted 
withdrew to Karshi and Baikh, whilst Ilyas advancing set siege to Samareand. A 
plague now broke out in his camp, and he was forced to retreat as best he could, 
liaving lost many men and most of his cattle. 

Tymiir and Husen now warred for the mastery, and, finally, after years of Y.B. 
alternate iveoiieiliations and hostilities, Husen surrcnclcred at Baikh, and was there 
executed 771 H. = ld()i) A.l). Tyniiir now held a CnniUaf/y and in 'l\irk fashion was 
raised aloft on a white felt, and pim*laimed King of Mawaninahar as Amir Tymiir 
(jiirikan, with the title of 8hnh Siihibi Karan, on Wednesday, 12th Ramazan of the 
same year (Z.N.T.). From this he crossed to Samareand, and fixing it as the capital 
of the (diaghtay Jhnpire now revived in his person, built its fort, and established the 
yumo of Ciiangiz as the law of the land (T.ll.). 

J n the winter following this the restless Jattah again invaded Mawaranahar. T.ll. 
Tymiir drove them across the Syhon, and subjugating the Kumza and Ortagtamur 
tribes on the frontier, returned to his cajxital. Whilst he was absent on this expedi^ 
tion the 8hah of Badakhsluln, Shekh ^Ali, invaded Kundiiz, and plundered the 
eoiintry ; eonsequently Tymiir at once set out again to punish him. 

He marched by way of Talkhan and Kishm, forced the obstinately defended Z.N.T. 
])asses of Gokus and .Turin, and eauic up with the Badakhshi Shah in the deep and 
strongly barricaded glen of Artunj-darra, at the junction of two swift torrents. 

Tyiiuir drove him from this position to Canagh Aolang, where crossing the head 
waters of the J_yhon, the fugitive King stood to defend its passage. Sheik ^Ali was 
here taken prisoner, and his army dispersing for the most part escaped into tin? 
m'igliboiiring glens. In the pursuit 'ryiuur got entangled in the mountains, and was 
surroundi'd and nearly captured in a deep and winding defile by a party of the 
Badakhshi highlanders. 

His escape wius merely due to the impudent temerity of his few attendants, who 
rushing in amongst the ignorant Tajik, slapped them in the face, and with affronted 
dignity demanded if they knew wlio it was they dared to press around so disrespect- 
fully. On hearing the already dread name of the rising con(|ueror, the simple 
mountaineijrs at onee tendered submission, and suing for pardon, restored the prisoners 
and ea[)tives they had captured. Tymur in after years often referred to this fight as 
the hardest and most perilous of the many he had engaged in, and the country as the 
niost rugged and diffumlt of any he had seen iii all his vaned expericnijes. Yet he 
did not fail to punish in an exemplary manner his soldiers who, on this occasion, 
allowed themselves to be captured by the enemy. 
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On the cloatli of Tog^hlue Tymilr his son, Ilyns Khoja, hastening’ up from Samar- 
cancl, as stated, suceocded to the throne at Almaligh in ] A.D. ; ])ut, on liis return 
to Mog*holi.st<in in the follo\vin<> year from his disastrous attempt to recover Mawara- 
nahar, he was seized and killed hy Amir Kaniaruddiri, who liad usurped the (govern- 
ment and murdered all the deseendants of Tog-hliie he could lay hands on. i:i«rhtecn 
Mo.i^hol Ihinces were killed by him in one day; but, Khizr Khoja, the youn^st son 
of To^hluc, a boy of twelve years, and tlie only survivinj^ meTul)er of the family, 
was rescued by Khudadad, the Amir of Kash^-liar and nephew of the usur])er, ajid 
sent away by him with his mother, Mir Agha, and some trusty adluTents for conceal- 
ment in the mountains of Bolor. 

this Kainaruddin was one ot tivo brothers who held disirict (jovernments in 
Moo-holistan as heirs of former Amirs originally appointed by Clianii^iz. They \v(‘re 
Tolak at Kashi;‘har, Bolaji at Aksii, Kamaruddin at Atl)asln', Shainsuddin, who was 
present at the battle of Lae, and 8hekh Daulat, of wliom there is no trace. Tolak, 
the eldest, was succeeded in the tUvji-heiji by Bolaji ; and he by his son, Khudadad, 
who was sevam years old when his father died. 

/.N.T. Whilst AmiT Kamaruddin was thus stMairini^ his usui’jxul rule in Mo^holisian, the 

Amirs JIusen and 'rymiir were contesting* the mastery in Miiwarauahar ; and, on the 
linal accession of tin? latter to the throne at Samarcand, liis first care was to repel 
the encroachments of the Jattah jMoi^hol on the Tiishkand frontit'r, as before men- 
tioned. Th(‘ svdunission then exacted did not ]nove elTcctivc, and tlie Jattah, taking;* 
a(lvantai>*(; of Tymur’s al)scnce in the campaio-ns against Hadakhshnii a!id Khwahrizm, 
madi! rej)eated incursions across the border into Mawaninahar. 

Whilst cni^^ao'ed in his first cam])ai<»*n ai^’ainst Khiva, Tymiir in the spring* of 
77»Hl.= b'J71 A.i). s(‘nt a for(*e under Bahrain .Jahiyr and Khitay Bahadur to 
re])el the Jattah incursions. They drove the enemy across the border, and pursuing*, 
devastated the country u]> to Alm.-itii or Alinaf i, where, defeating* the Karait, tliey 
concluded pcac(J. it did not last long*, however, and IViunr, on his return from 
Khwahrizm, took the field with a numerons army against Kaiiiarmldiii, the Jattah 
Chief, lie took flight to the mountains, and Tymur, after ravaging the counfry up 
to Sikiz Aghach=:“ Inght trccs^Mii the vicinity of Isigh Kol, returned with innumer- 
able captives and cattle. 

LYdlowing tliis (‘aine Jymur’s second (*ampaign against Kliiva in 77 1 1 1. = L‘172 
A.D., vvlicnee In? brought away 8iiydii (dauglitei* of Yiisiif Sufi, who dierl in the first 
siege), whose marriage with his son, Jahangir, he (*clebrat(‘d on return to the capita]. 
Meanwhile the irropressihlc Kamarmhliii eonfiniUMi his iiieursions ou tlie borders of 
Tashkand. Couse(picntly, JViuiir took tlu‘ field on his third campaign against the 
Jat tall. 

He set out from Samareaiid on Thursday, 1st *S7/e///o/, 77b H.- -lb7 t A.D., but 
was forced to return after a few marelus owing to the iutensity of tin* cold, and loss 
of men and cattle in the frosts, winds, and snows, lb* s(‘t out again two months 
later with a recruited army, and sent Jahangir ahead with the vanguard hy Syrani 
to Kok-tappa, where Kamaruddin was eamped. He drove the Jattah army from this 
posithm, and pursiu'd them to tlieir stronghold, Barka Kurghan, a small castle in the 
highest of three dark and deep glens, each of vvliieh was oeeupied hy a swift and 
copious torrent. Kamanuldiii and his nomads, seart'd hy llui holdinss of their 
pursuers, fled during the night, and Jahangir then, plundering* the eonutry along 
the Ayla Biver, took whole camps of the Jattah prisoners, and march(‘d them off 
under escort to Sainarcand by order of Tymiir, who next sent liim in |mrsuit of 
Kainaruddin to Bao-lagli = ‘‘ Mountain Ibise.” 

The Chief eseajieJ into the mountains, but his principal settlement at Ucli- Burhaii 
or Hell Turfan, together with his treasures and family, ft‘ll into the hands of Jalmu- 
gir, who, returning thence, joined his father, after an absence of fifty-three days, 
at Kara, Kasmae, and rendered up bis captives and plunder. Tymiir distributed these 
amongst his soldiers, but reserved the prize of all,— the lovely Dilshad Ag]ia=“ Lady 
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Heart’s Joy/’ the daug^hter of the fugitive Jattah Chief — for himself, and a few days Z.N.T. 
later, crossing Atbashi to Arpa Yazi plain, there celebrated his marriage with her 
by magiiilicent ceremonies, and a round of splendid festivities, amidst which he was 
sumptuously entertained by Mubarak Shah, the Makn't Chief of the co\intry, who 
presented gifts in the customary rotation of nine of each kind. After these rejoic- 
ings Tymur crossed the ’Ueba Yjisi Pass to XJzkand, where he was joined by his first 
wife, Olja Turkan ; and thence, with a succession of festivities and entertainments, in 
which he escaped more than one plot against his life, returned to his capital. 

In the s])ring of the next year, 77711. = 1375 A.l)., Tymur detailed a force of 
thirty thousand horse under Amir Sarbogha with ’Adilshah Jah^yr, Khitay Bahadur, 
and Elchiboghd, to hunt down and kill Kamaruddin, who had again renewed his 
attacks on the frontier; and, appointing Acbogha to the Government of Samarcand, 
himself sot out on his tiiird expedition against Khiva. 

On his departure Sarbogha and ’Adilshah revolted, and, seizing the other two, 
besieged Samarcand, Tymur hastened back to the relief of the capital, but the 
rebels, escaping into the Kapehak country, there, in the absence of Urns Khan 
amongst his nomads, killed Ins minister Uji Bay, and passing on, joined Kamaruddin. 

With him they invaded Andijan, held by ’(imar Shekh as Governor for Tynuir, and 
drew off the Kazzak tril)es from him to their own party. 

In consequence of this Tymur, having secured Samarcand, set out on his fourth 
campaign against the Jattah of Mogholistan. Kamaruddin retired to Atbashi, and, 
sending off his people and catth? to Isigh Kol, lay in ambush with four thousand horse 
at S6ng Kol. He sur[)rised 'j'ymur and a small escort with him, but was driven back 
and pursued to Sikiz Agliach. H(n*e Tymur heard of the death of his favourite son, 

Jahangir, at Samarcand, and, leaving a foree under ’Umar Shekh, with Acbogha, 

Khitay Bahadur and oiluM’s to carry on the war, himself hurried back to the cai)ital, 
where he was met by the populace in ashes and monnung. 

Kamaruddin, after a long chase, again escaped his pursuers to the Konitu Desert; 
and they returned having ])lundered the country thus far, and cxeeutod the rebellions 
’Adilshjh, whom they captured wandering in a demented state in the hills near the 
Aesumd tower — a red brick pillar built on the Kara Glide hill as an outlook upon the 
Kapehak j)lain. 

After the funeral. obsequies of his son, Tyimir, in 7 7811. ~ 1376 A.D., set out 
on his fifth campaign against the restless Kamaruddin. The advance was led by 
Muhammad Beg, the sou of Amir Miisa, and he came up with the enemy at Bogham 
Isigh Kol. The Chief was not found, hut his army and camp, after a short struggle, 
were captured. In this expedition Tymiir learned that Toetamish, the son of Unis 
Khan, was coming to seek his ])rotection. He left an ^4//;//-^’ = Commander of 
ten thousand” to meet and es(;ort the refugee from Ka])ehdk, and meanwhile pursued 
his return march to the capital by the route through Cyoehear and Jumghal to Uzkand 
in Farghana. At Samarcand he receive<l Toetamish, and, loading him with favors, 
adopted him as his son, and gave liiin Atrdr and Syram to hold as a frontier against 
his brother Tocta Kaya. 

In this last campaign against the Jattah, Kamaruddin, who was of such vast 
size that a child of seven years could stand in one of his hoots, was unable to keep his 
saddle owing to dropsy and a foul disease in the groin. His people, on the close 
approach of Tymur, concealed him in a forest at Kolrna Cajor, with a supply of food 
and a couple of slaves to attend him ; but he was never again seen or heard of. On 
his disappearance peace and order were once more restored to the Jattah of Mogho- 
listan. 

During the period Kamaruddin held rule over Mogholistdn, Khizr Khoja, the T.R. 
heir of Toghluc Tymiir, was wandering in exile amongst the mountains on the opposite 
borders of the country, moving from place to place as his hiding was discovered by 
the pursuing emissaries of the usurper. From Bolor he was successively carried out 
of harm’s way to the mountain retreats of Badakbshin^ Khutan, and Sdrigh Uighur, 
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T.R. and finally to the Kalmyk settlements about Katak and Lob. And thus he spent the 
twelve years from the death of his father to that of his persecutor. 

On the disappearance of Kamaruddin, bis nephew, Khuddddd, the Amir of 
Kdshghar, assumed the Government of the Jattah tribes; and, after restoring order 
amongst them, recalled Khizr from his retreat at Lob, and, in 1883 A.D. (Y.C.), 
set him on the throne at Kashghar as Khan of Mogholistan. Khizr now allied with 
Tymiir, and sent him as a gift the beautiful Tokal Kh^nim, one of the widows of 
the late enemy of both. 

He enforced a strict observance of the Muhammadan Shariat amongst the Jattah 
nomads, who were still mostly Budhists; and next to Kashghar he made Turfan the 
second capital of the Moghol Khacan — the title he revived on ascending the throne. 
Tvmiir died in his reign, and then Khizr, becoming more independent, restored the 
ofd Moghol form of government, which, during the disordered rule of his predecessor, 
had fallen to neglect. He now granted to his benefactor and friend, the Amir Khu- 
dadad, the rank and privileges that luxd been originally accorded by Changiz to his 
ancestor, Aortdbo, with the additions made therc‘to by Toghluc Tymur on behalf of 
Bolaji, and by himself, now, in fiivour of his faithful adherent. 

The privileges originally granted by Changiz were the following: — First, Tumdn- 

= Banner of ten thousand men.^^ Second, Kettledrum.” Third, 

Cmhun-lofjh = Camp-banner,” of which two were allowed. Fourth, Cur—^^ Armour,” 
which none but the Khan had the power to remove from the person. Fifth, //r/ 7 rt = 
“ Hunting circle,” with power to punish according to rule those who infringed its regu- 
lations. Sixth, Commander of his tribe.” Seventh, Sar-duumn—^' Top 

scat in Court,” at a bow length on either side of the Khan. To these Toghluc Tymur 
added two others, namely: Eighth, Amiri = Command of a camp of one 

thousand men,” with power to promote and reduce without reference to the Khan. 
Ninth, Tar khan — Pardon of crime to the ninth conviction,” for Amir Bolaji and his 
direct heirs; on conviction of the tenth crime bo be bled to death from both arms. 
Khizr Khoja now added another for Amir Khudadad, namely, tenth, Ya.moul:=z 
Provost,” at feasts and entertainments. One \asdwnl of the Khan to he mounted 
on his right hand, and one Yusdwul of the Amir to stand on his right hand at Court. 
After dniikirig the cups to bo sealed with their respective signets by the YasdwuL 
He gave the thlc of GilrllcM also to KhudaMad and made it hereditary. 

These privileges and ranks descended from Ainir Khudadad to his son Muham- 
mad Shah, and from him to his nephew Syad Ali, and then to his son Muhammad 
Hydar, arid his son Muhammaxl Husen, and his son Mirza Hydar (the author of 
Tdrikhi RaHh fM), and to his son Syad Muhammad, in whom they became extinct 
940H. = 1583 A.D. 

Previous to the assumption of this royal prerogative, however, Khizr had to 
experience the weight of TymuFs vengeance, when, in 79111. = 1889-90 A.D. , owing 
to the obstinate hostility of the Jattah, he undertook his final campaign for the 
subjugation of Mogholistan, after bis return from the conquest of Afghanistan. 

He took its capital, Alrnalfgli, and ravaged the whole country up to Kaidu, 
where he fixed his head-quartcu-s. Here, in the charming and productive valley of 
Yulduz, he enjoyed the delights of its climate, and the pleasures of its attractive 
scenery of clear streams, fresh meadows, and umbrageous forests, amidst a succession 
of feasts and hunting excursions ; whilst his vast army in four grand divisions svvept 
the whole country north and south of tlie Tianshau range, and finally rejoined him 
there with the world of their plunder and captives. * i- v 

Of the two southern divisions, one ravaged the country from Andijan and 
Kashghar along the southern skirts of Allah-tagh or Alatagh to Kara Khoja beyond 
Turfan; whilst the other did likewise from Sarigh Kill and Kokydr, along the north 
base of the Khutan and S^rigli Uighiir country, across by Katak and Lob to the 
appointed rendezvous. At Yuldilz Tymur divided the spoil amongst his troops, 
transported whole tribes of the population to Samaroand, restored Khizr to the 
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^rovernment of bis crushed and crippled people, married his daujc^hter, and, leaving* T.R. 
the main army with its train of captives to follow, set off with a party of light 
horse on the IM Skdijdu and arrived at Samareand 1 th Ramazdn 71)111., thus 
accomplishing a journey of three niontlis in as many weeks. 

In this campaign the divisions operating on the north of the Alatfigh overran 
the whole country between the sandy steppes on the north and the green vallies of 
Ynldiiz on the south. They took the royal city of Ayinil Guja, which, according to 
Yule, was probably built on the bank of the Ayinil river from the Ahikol, and was 
the original capital of the refugee Khitay, who foundt‘d Ihe Kara Khitay empire, and 
is now represented by, probably, Chugliuchak of Turbaghatai. 

One more expedition was sent in the following spring against Anga Tora of Z.N.T. 
KanUiil, an active ally of Khizr in the last campaign. Tin* invaders (h'vastated 
afresli the country up to Alnuiligh, and, driving Anga Tora from Ids capital, pursued 
him to tlic River Irtish, beyond wliich he escaped into tlie county of Tolus, whence 
come the l^icmur — sable, Cdami — otter, and other furs. 

After this Tymiir was occu])ied for many years in his western con<'(iiests, and 
the invasion of India. On his return to Samareand, for tlie nineteenth time, with 
the spoils and treasures of one-half the xVsiatic c(»ntin(‘ni;, his insatiable pride and 
ambition led him to .undertak(* the compiest of the other. 

Amongst the vast preparations set on foot for the compiest of China, he sent T.R. 
orders to Khizr Khoja, his feudatory in Moghollstan, to sow the land at Kok-ta[)pa 
with corn, and there to collect cattle for his .army about to maiadi that Nvay. 

Khizr was there with the Amir Khiidadad, in tlie early spring of 807 11.= 
llOr) A.L)., to su])erintend tin? collection of supplies for tlie advancing host. 

One day as he and bis friend wi‘rc seated in their camp discussing affairs 
over a soehil cup of c*ww/*v"= fermented maro^s milk, a ligiiro in white, mounted 
on a black liorse, suddenly dasbed past the guards, and galloping into camp 
made for tln^ spot wlnu’c t-lny were seate<I, and announcing in a loud voice 
“ Amir Tymiir lies de.ad at Atnir,^’ suddenly (lisa|»p(‘ared from sight liefore I lie guards 
running uj) from all sides eoidd stop him. AyV//// = ^ ghost/ most likely” remarks tlu; 
liistoriaii I. ({uote, for eon lirmalioii of the fact was not reeeived till forty-tivo (lavs 
later.” Tymur crossed tlie 8ylion on the ice, and was obliged to halt at Atrar, also 
called 1arab, on acc’ouiit of an inllammation of the lungs. The dis(.‘n-e rapidly 
inen^ased, and after a d(*lay here of seven or eight days ho died from its elfeets on 
the Hh HhVMUi 807 ll.= i7th Fehriiaiy 1105 A.D. (V.lb) 

Khizr Khoja ruled indepeiideiitly for siweral years after this, and w’as suei’oeded 
by his son, Muhammad Khan, wlio w'as the last of the Mogliol KIi;ie;in. lie was 
a w^ealthy, just, and powerful Prince, and converted :ill bis people to Isl;im, yet so 
jealous w^as be of the turban, the outward emblem of tlic Faith, b(‘ing worn by any 
luit the priesthood and liis own otlicials, that lie pimislied any of the d^irtar peasantry 
wdio dared to desecrate the sacred licad-[)iccc, by securing their jowm national fur caps 
upon their heads by horse shoes jicggcd to their skulls. 

The Mogliol have no record of tlio date of bis birtli or death; but, Uliigli Beg 
in IMiiwaraiialiar, and Slnihriikh in Kliurasan, were jiis contemporari(‘S. lie w^as 
succi*edcd by his son Slier Miiliammad Khan, (lining whose reign the country 
enjoyed security and prosperity. 11 is brother, Slier Ali Oghlan, died aged eighteen 
years during his lift', and left, a son named AVais Kli.in. He rcliclled against his 
uncle, and formed a hand of cazzdr =: robber, wdlh whom ho harried the Mawaninahar 
hjirdcr. lie was joined by adventurers and discontents from all parts of the country, 
and, amongst others of note, by Syad Ali, the grandson of Khudadad, as will be 
present ly related. 

On the death of Tyrnur, liis only surviving son, Shahnikh, was at Herat, so he V.B. 
appointed his grandson, Pir Muhammad, a.s his successor. But, whilst lie was 
debaucliiiig at Kabul, Sultan Khalil, the son of Miranshah, who happened to be 
with the army, got possession of Samareand. Pir Muhammad now contested the 
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V.B. throne, but was slain at Shuborghan, in 809 II. = 1406 A.D., by his own JVaz/r, Pir 
Alim. ^ 

Khudadad then opposed Khalib who had estranged the nobles from bis support 
by his unseemly and infatuated love for Shj^dulmulkh = “ the country's joy;" on 
whom, whilst nejtylcctlng for her service the affairs of his g*overnrnent, he squandered, 
to the just indifij’nation and disj^ust ot the royal ladies of the harem, the vast 
treasures left by Tymur. Khalil by his folly, and the discontent it f^ave rise to, 
soon fell under the power oi liis rival, to wliorn he was dt^liveredby his own (Jenerals. 
Khudadad sent him to Kashghar, and, taking possession of the capital, exposed to 
ridicule and insult in its streets the luxurious and fascinating’ Shfidulinulk, the former 
slave of llaji Syfuddin and now the wife of the infatuated Khalil, who, in his 
exile, instead of cxertin<^ himself to recover his independeiu*e and lost power, did 
nothing but waste his time in maudlin versification of the idol of his love. ShKhrukh, 
hearing of the downfall of his nephew, marched from Herat against Khudadad, 
who fled to Tashkand and sought the aid of the Moghol King ; hut he killed him, 
and sent his head to Shnhrukh as a token of friendshi]). Shalirukh, having thus 
secured the submission of all Mawaranahar, recalled Khalil from Kashg-har, and, 
restoring to him his love, sent him to the government of Jrac, on the way whither 
he died, 812 11. = 1409 A.D. ; and appointed his own eldest son, the celebrated Ulugh 
13eg, to the government of Mawaranahar. 

4\Jl. At this time the Amir Khudadad was in attendance on Aluhamniad Khan in 

Mogholistan, and had left his son, Syad Ahmad, to govern at Kashghar. He was 
deaf and had an impediment in his speech, and was altogether a weak and unpo])ular 
ruler ; and was soon deposed by Khoja Sharif, one of the city magnates, who invited 
Ulugh Beg over, and deliveixnl the city to him. 

Ahmad fled to his father in Mogholistan, and died there soon after ; and the 
aged Khudadad then adopted his son, Syad Ali as his favourite. He was a fine 
soldierly youth, and a noted hunter, but, seemingly, as liabh^ as others to the tender 
emotions of love. When Ahmad Mirza of the Tymur family Hed from Sliahrukh, 
he sought asylum with Arnir Khudadad in Mogholistan. Ho was aeeompanieJ 
by bis sister, and' with this young lady Syad Ali fell in love. When they 
left on their return homewards he aecoiiipanicd the refugees on a ])r(>mi.se of 
marriage with the object of his aflections. When they reached Andijjfn, howewer, 
they were all seized by order of Ulugh Beg*, udio killed Ahmad, married his 
sister, and sent Ali to prison at Saniareand. He nearly died tliere of dysentery, but 
recovered on getting some of his aeeiistomed chhiIzj after h(> had been given uj) l»y 
the doctors; and when Ulugh, a year later, went to see his father at Herat, he took 
this gigantic Moghol with him as a specimen of the sort of pt'ojile he had to deal 
with oil the frontier. On the way, however, he took alarm at the size of his wea|)ons, 
his arrows measuring sixteen palms, and, fearful lest they should be turned against 
himself, sent him back to the capital with secret orders for his execution. 

Syad Ali, however, man.aged to effect his escape to Tashkand, wlience he 
found his way to Amir Khudadad, who, to get liini out of the way, sent him to Wais 
Khan, at that time wandering amongst the Kalnuik of Lob and. Katak, and the 
S^righ Uighur. Wais received him well, and gave him his sister, Oron, in marriage, 
and Ali, with his bow, shot two stags for the wedding feast. From this region 
Wais and his new ally found their way to Turkistan. Here Wais allied with, and 
married, Sikanj, the sister of the Governor Shekh Nuruddin, the son of ^arhoglu^, 
Kapehak, and the enemy of his uncle Sher Muhammad Khau, with whom he waged 
war, till on liis death lie succeeded to the government. 

The reign of Wais Khan was characterized by a succession of unprofitable cam- 
paigns against the Budhist Kalmak. He fought (31 actions against their Chief, 
Esh^ n Tayshi, and only g’ained a single victory. He was on one occasion captured 
by the Kalmyk Chief, who not only spared bis life, but saved him from drowning' 
whilst crossing a river in retreat. 


all 
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In proof of his gratitude, Wais gave his sister, Makhtum Kh^nim, in marriage T.R. 
to his ehivalroiis adversary on condition of his accepting Islam, and henceforward 
recognized him as an ally. This Esh^^n Tayshi had his seat in the vicinity of Tiirfan, 
whole he excavated several hdrez or subterranean aqueducts for the irrigation of his 
fields. He was very fond of hunting tlie wild camel, and annually made an excursion 
to Jiob and Katak in pursuit of the game for the sake of their wool, which his 
mother used to weave into cloth for his vestments. And lie wore none other but 
these. 

His wife, Makhtum Khiinfrn, bore him two sons, namely, Ibrahim Aong, and 
lly^s Aong, and a daughter, Kddir Hirdi, who married Mir Karim Birdi. Owing to 
their new creed these brothers warred with the Kalmak, whose Chief, Am^ Sanji 
Tayshi, and his three hundrtid thousand people, drove them and their hundred and 
seventy thousand people to Mogholistan, whence again, in the time of Dost Muham- 
mad, they pressed them on to the Khit4 border. Ibrahim left a son, Babol^y, the 
Chief of th(.‘ tribe of that name there, and they subsequently warred with Mansur on 
the Khita border. 

In Apiil-May 1420 A.D. Amir Kbiidadad received and entertained the embassy Y.C. 
under Shadi Khoja, with (ThyatliiKldin and live hundred followers, from Slialirukb to 
the Emperor of China. Their route from Herat was by Balkh and Samarcand to 
Tashkand and Syram ; and thence to Asferab, where the Amir met them and for- 
warded their progress by Yuldiiz to Turfan, whence they wimi on by Kara Khoja to 
Atsiifi, and Kamil on the Chinese frontier. They returned two years later by the 
desert route to Khutan, and thence to Kashgliar; and on by Andijan to Samarcand 
and Herat, owing to the Moghol route on the north of the Alatagh being closed by 
distur])anee amongst the tribes. * Amir Khudadad was a pious, beneficent, and 
popular governor, and administered the government of Mugholistan during the 
reigns of four (/haghtay Khans. 

The cities of Kashgliar, Yarkand, Khutan, Aksii, I3dy, and Kusan or Kucha T.R. 
were held by his sons, grandsons, and nephews, and his dependents numlierifd twenty- 
four thousand families. Yet he had neither flocks nor herds, hut lived frugally and 
simply in a single Kharyah^ and for a journey depended on the loan of his neighbour's 
horses. He spent his wc'alth in ransoming and liberating' the Mnsalmans enslaved by 
the Moghols, who habitually raided Turkistan, T^shkaud, and Andijan in this pursuit. 

Ill his old age seeing no prospect of restoring order in the country under the rule of 
Wais, he favored the schemes of Ulugh Beg, and inviting him to Chui, there made 
the Moghol over to him. 

The tribes, however, disapproving the transfer of their liberties, dispersed to 
their steppes, and Khiidadad, no longer able to stay amongst them, decided on making 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, which even in his time seems to iiavc been, as now, the last 
resort of unsuccessful statesmen and rulers. For this purpose he returned with 
Ulngh Beg to Samarcand, and was thence forwarded by him with every mark of 
attention ajid hospitality to Herat. From this, after a short stay, he went on to Mecca, 
and died at Medina, where he was buried, aged ninety-seven years. 

Meanwhile Ulugh .sent a force under S^tiik Khan to reiluce Mogholistin. He 
met and engaged the Moghol under their Chief near Isigh Kol ; and, the nomads 
being put to flight, Wais endeavoured to rally them by heading a charge against the 
Samarcand troops, hut, his horse stumbling at a ditch, he was tlirown, and instantly 
beheaded by one of Siituk's attendants. On this his army dispersed to their camps, 
and Satnk then led his troops against Kasbghar, where he was killed by Karal^l 
Ahmad, a grandson of Khudadid. 

Ulugh then despatched an army against Kasbghar to avenge his death. Car/ikul 
was seized, and sent prisoner to the capital, where he was executed ; whilst the 
district, as Andijan had been before, was annexed to Samarcand, and governed by 
officers of the Doghldt family appointed by Ulugh. But Aksu, Bay Kus^n, Turfdn, 
Ydrkand, Khutan, &c., continued in the hands of Khuddddd^s family. 
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T.ll. On the death of Wais Khan, the government of Mogholistan became divided. 

Tlie northern States of Zungliar fell siiccossively’ to his sons Ksha'n Bogha and 
Yunus, whilst the southern States of Kashghar fell to Syad Ali (whose ca])itiil was 
at Aksu), the Minister of Wais, and to his successors, heirs of the Amir Kliud^idad. 
As the events occurring in these regions during the rule of these rival governors has 
not been hitherto published, so far as I am aware, I here introduce an abridged 
record of them as gathered from the Tankhi Raslddi, 

Wais ]( ft two sous, Yunus and Eshan Bogha, each of whom was supported by 
his own faction in claiming the succession. Tlie nobles who favoured Yiinus, then 
a lad of thirteen years, carried him off to Ulugh at Samareand to gain his recogni- 
tion and support ; but he, in 832 II.— 1428 A. I)., sent him out of the way to his 
father at Herat. Here Shahrukh placed him under the charge of Maulana 
Sharifuddiii Ali, Yazdi, the most celebrated scholar, ])oet, and divine of the time, 
to bo educated. Yunus remained under his tuition for twelve years, till the great 
tcacher^s death. And then during another twelve years, after travelling in Persia 
and Arabia, he settled at iShiraz. 

Meanwhile h]shan Bogha ruled the Moghol tribes amidst a seeme of unmiti- 
gated disorder, ushered in at the very commencement of his n'ign by the murder of 
'J'yrnur, Uighur, his Governor of Turfan. He was torn to pieces by the nobles, who 
then, terror struck at their own rash barbarity, HihI the country. In this disorder 
Syad Ali, the grandson of Amir Khudadml, and JFazir of Wais — who, for his 
servi(‘es in the wars with the Kalrnak, had been granted by the latler the country of 
Khutan in fief— seized Aksu from his brothor.s, Adil Momin and Syad Muhammad, 
both of wliom he killed, and, bringing Esluiu Boglui from Mogholistan, established 
him in it as the capital of his government, with liimself as Minister. 

From this Syad Ali wag(‘d a predatory warfare against Ulugh on the borders 
of Turkistjin and Farghana, and ultimately succeeded in recovering for himself all 
the country under his grandfathers government, which, during tlie fourteen years 
since his departure, had become divided amongst liis descendants, and partly annexed 
by Ulugh to Samarcand. 

When Ulugh Beg, on the death of his father, came to the throne at Samarcand, 
in 850 H. = 114(i A.D., he conlirined Arnir Khudiulad in his hereditary govern- 
ment, and the Arnir ap|H.)inted bis son, Syad Ahmad, to the charge of Kashghar; 
but on his deposition by Klioja Sharif, as has been before mentioned, Ulugh appointed 
one Sultan Malik, Doghlat, to the government on the part of ^Samarcand. He was 
in turn succeeded by, first, Haji Muhammad, Shaysta, and then by Pir Muhammad, 
Birlas, the nominees of Ulugh. Syad Ali, the sou of Syad Ahmad, now attempted 
to recover the city from the Haji with a force of only seven thousand men, but, 
suffering an ignominious defeat at the bauds of the Bukhara troops, fled back in 
disorder to Aksu. He renewed the attack in the following year during harvest time, 
and, laying waste the country, plundered the suburbs, and hastily retired before he 
could be brought to action by the Samarcand Governor. Owing to his remissness 
on this occasion the Shaysta was replaced by a Birlas, one Pir Muhammad, sui named 
Bangi from his constant intoxication by the drug called hang (the resin of the hemp 
plant) ; and, Syad Ali again appearing under the walls during the third harvest, the 
citizens, to avert the famine threatened by another destruction of the crops, seized 
the worthless Bangi, and delivered him to the invader, who at once executed him, arid 
took possession of Kashghar, to the joy of the populace who had been greatly 
oppressed by the foreign governors. i • ^ 

Syad Ali now restored order, and, during a rule of 24 years, proved a just 
and popular governor. The people prospered and multiplied, and cultivation and 
cattle increased with amazing rapidity. He left three sons and two daughters, and 
the share of heritage falling to the lot of one of the forrncr, Muhammad Hydar, the 
grandfather of the author from whom this account is derived, included one hundred 
and twenty thousand sheep. 
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The rest of the country, liowever, still continued in a very disordered state, llic T.R. 
Jams nobles, with the Bnren tiil)o and Koiiji nobles, joined the Kalmak in plundering 
Mogholistan north of the Tianshaii ; the Ciiloji and others joined Abulkhyr in 
Uzbakistan ; whilst the Kirghiz of Atbashi and Isigli Kol harried the Fargliana and 
Tashkand borders. During this period of disturbance, Esh^n Boghi, in 855 H.= 

1450 A.D., being joined at Atbashi by Mir Muhaniinad Shah, the son of Khudadad, 
carried an incursion across the borders, and pliiuden‘d the districts of lurkistan, 
Tashkand, and Sy rain. And again, taking advantage of the absence of Abii Said 
Mirza, the great grandson of Tymiir and successor of Ulugh at Sarnarcand, in his 
cainyiaign against Kliurasan (on tlie death of Shahrukh), he invaded Andijan, seized 
the fort, and, liberating its governor, AJi Kochak, on ransom, plundered the country, 
and retired to the hills. 

From this secure retreat he repeatecl his incursions till Abu Said, powerless to 
check him, recalled Yilnus from his exile, and, making a treaty of alliance with him, 
set him up with an army, and sent him to recover his patrimony from his younger 
brother. Viinns at this time, SdO II. = 1455 A.I)., was forty -one years of age. lie 
set out on his enterprise without dt'lay, and on arrival in Mogholistan was joined by 
the Konji tribe under their Chief, Pir llaji, whose daughter, Doulat Begum, he 
married. She bore him three sons. At Isigh Kol he ^yas joined by the Begjik 
tribe with their Chief, Mir Ibrahim, the nephew of Pir llaec Birdi. With these 
adherents to his cause Yunus marched against Kaslighar. 

Here the aged Syad Ali summoned to his aid Kshnn Bogha, who at the time 
was in Yuldiiz. lie hastily eollected sixty thousand Jattah, and arrived at Kashghar 
in eleven (hiys with but six thousand of his nnm. Yunus, luwiu’thelcss, was defeated 
and driven liack to Mogholistan, where his lately inado friends, <leserting him, 
returned to their own camps and pastures; and his borrowed army, following their 
example, took their own ways back to their homes. Yiinus, with only a li‘w trusty 
servants, waudiTcd awhile in distress and disgaiise, and linally ndurned to Abii baid 
in Khurasan, attended by a single slave, whom, in the absence of any other property, 
he presented as an offering on lirst admission to his patron’s presence. Abii Said, on 
learning' the deplorable state of his allairs, restored the faithlul slave to him, and, 
setting him up afri;sh, gave him a residence at Ban ikand, called also Shahrukhi. 

Here he provided him with a fresh army, and once more sent him to renew the 
attempt to recover his throne. 

Syad Ali died at Kashghar in SfJiJ H. = 1457 A.D., and left two sons, Saniz 
Mirza, by a Jaras wife, and Ilydar Mirza, by Oron Nishin Khan i in, the aunt of 
Yunus and sister of Wais Khan. According to Moghol custom, Saniz, the eldest, 
succeeded to the government; but he was a mild and timid Prince, and, resigning 
Kashghar and Yaiigi Ilissar to his brother, retired to the less disturbed Yarkand, 
which he made his capital. 

Hydar was marrit;d to Daulat Nigar Khanim, the daughter of Kshan Bogha, 
and his sympathi(*s were, eonseipieiitly, witlr him instead of with Yiinus. And on 
the death of his father-in-law, in 800 H.= 1401 .\.D., he allied with his son and 
successor Dost Muhammad. Saniz on the contrary allied with Yunus. 

The brothers did not agree, and Yunus, after his return from Abii Said set up 
with a fresh army, now again coming to Kashghar as rightful King, Hydar left the 
place and joined Dost Aluhammad at Aksii. After some stay at Kashghar, during 
which he contracted a marriage with the daughter of the King of Badakhshan, his 
nomads fretting under the restraints of city life, and deserting him with increasing 
frequency, Y iinus was afraid of being left alone in his newly recovered capital, and, 
consequently, appointing Saniz to the Government of Kashghar, he returned to 
Mogholistan with his restless wanderers. 

S4niz died at Kashghar, after a reign of seven years, by a fall from his horse, in 
869 II. = 1464 A.D., and Ilydar at once took possession of the city from Aksii. Dost 
Muhammad at the same time made an attempt to seize Yarkand, but, the gates being 
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T.R. closed against him, he consented to retire on the siirronder of the family a Sam'/, 
whose widow, Jainak Agh,4, lie forthwith married, and whose sons, Alnibakar and 
^Urnar, and a daughter, Khan Sultan Khanirn, ho sent olT to Aksu ; wliilst he himself 
turned off to plunder Kashghar during the temporary absence of llydar at Y?ingi Tlissar. 

Dost Muhammad was seventeen years old when lie siiccecd(‘(l bis father at Aksii, 
and was supposed to be mad from bis ecoeiitricities, the most noted of whieh was his 
assumption of the character of a darvesh with the name Shams Ahdal. lie added 
the title Ahdal to the names of all his courtiers and jniblie oliictrs, and insisted on 
their being so addressed in all oHieial correspondence or business. 

His treacherous conduct now at Kashghar estranged llydar from his interests, 
and sent him over to the side of Yunus; whilst vVhahakar, to whom he had given his 
sister, llusn Nigar Khain'm, in marriage, terrilied by his violent hursts of temjjer, 
lied to his uncle at Kashghar; and Dost, to be rid of him entirely, sent his bride 
after him. Following this the mad youth insisted on marrying one of his late 
fathers widows. His desire was prohibited by the clergy as unlawful, but he exixaited 
seven of them in turn, and then an (Eighth was found willing to perform the eerernony 
on the grounds that such a connexion was lawful only to such an infidel. Dost 
Muhammad was seized with a violent colie on the nuptial night with his step-mother, 
and died six days later, aged twenty-four years, iu H.= 1 108 A. 1)., having 
reigned .seven years. The date of his death is told in the chronogram ao IclttVc mard^ 
that pig died.^* 

In the disorder following, his son, Kal)ak Sultan Oghlan, lied to Jnlish and 
Tnrfan; and Yunus, waiting his opportunity ou the frontier, came down and seized 
Aksu. But his nomads again deserted him to join Kabak, and lu* was loreed to 
return to Mogholistan. Here, on the Ayla river, he was attacked by Anui San ji 
Tayshi, the Kalmak ('hief, and, being defeated with great slaughter of his Moglud, 
was compelled to retreat to KariUoei on the iliver Syhon. I lis earnp here, whilst 
Yunus l jul crossed the frozen river on a hunting exclusion, was sur])rised by lluruj 
Oghlan, son of Jani Beg, son of Ahulkliyr, wlio with his maraiuling Uzhak took 
shelter from the inclcrneney hf the weather iu the Khunjnfi. touts with the Mogbol 
women and old men. Yunus on receiving iutelligeuce of tliis hiuTiial hack, and, 
surroundiug the eueuiy'^, attacked and slew most of tlieiii with th(*ir leader, only a 
few escaping back to the steppe. 

Shortly after this, in the spring, Yumis moved to Tashkand, where Sliekh Jamal 
Khar was Governor on the part of Sarnareand, whieh, with llissar, Kunduz and 
Badakhsh.an, on the death of Ahii Sjiid in Irac, had fallen to his sou, Sultan Ahmad ; 
whilst Hari and Khurasan had passed to Ilusen Mirza ; and l'\irgliaua with Andijan 
to 'Umar Shekh, the son of Ahd Said; to each of wlioin Vuuus suhsiMpieutly allied 
himself by giving a daughter In marriage. 

On his arrival now at Ta.slikand, iu 875 ll.=:1170 A.D., Sliekh Jamal seized 
\unus, and, imprisoning him, gava^ his wile to Khoja Kalan ; hut she and luu- maids 
set upon and killed him with bodkins and needles the lirsl. tiine he presurned to enter 
herehamher. A year later Abdul Cudiis, tin; uepliew of Karim Birdi, DogliUt, 
killed Shekh Jamal, liberated Yunus, aiid i)reseiited him with his piasaaiior's head. 
His Moghols now gathered round their King, and excused llu‘ir perfidy in ddivtunig 
him up\:> Jamal as the result of his bringing tlumi to (uty life, whu h to tlunn w;^ 
worse than prison. Yunus admitted his error, and returiy^d with them t<) ilogiio is- 
tan, where he ruled many years in peace ; llydar at Kashghar being Ins trihulary. 
On his return this time to Mogholistan, Kabak wars killed at lurfau by his nobles, 
and his head brought to Yunus as a token of friendship; hut he punished the hearers 
and reproved the nobles for slaying their Prince, even though a rebel. AtK-r ho had 
killed Burui Oghlan at Karatoei, Yunus sent liis eldest daughter, Milir Nigar Khanim, 
as wife to Sultan Ahmad, the son of Ahu Sc^id, to cement the friendship and main- 
tain the alliance his father had initiated between the long estranged Mogliol and 
Chao-htay And now on bis establishment in the government of MogholisUin, 
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880 H.= 1175 A.D., he g'ave his youngest daughter, Ciitliigh Nigar Khdnim, in T.R. 
iiiuriianv to Umar Shekh (anotluir son of Ahii Stiid), his friend and ally, the Gover- 
nor of'^Andijiin. She became the mother of the celel)rated Babur Badshah, the 
Emperor of 'India, and founder of the Mughol dynasty there. 

Yiinus and’ Umar Shekh, being friendly neighbours, often exchanged visits iii 
their respective doiiiiiiions. On one ot tliese occasions ’Umar sought the aid of 
Yiinus to oust Ahmad from Samareand ; but he refused on accouiit oMiis niarriage 
relations with l)oth. Ahnuul, however, being informed (»f the plot prepared to attack 
his brother, who at once called in the aid of Yunus, and sidtling him at Akhsi, thus 
averted the memu'ed hostility. 

’Umar now wished Yiinus to retire, ])ut, as he refused, they fought, and Yunus 
capturing his son-in-law, made peace, and restored liim to his government, lie then 
returned to Mogholistan. On this Ahmad renewed Ids preparations to attack ’Umar 
JShekh, and he again summoned Vunus, and settled him at i\larghilan. At this 
juncture Klujja Nasiruddiii Ul)edullah, a divine whose sanctity drew crowds to pros- 
trate themselves in the dust before him, intervened and made peace betweim the three 
belligerents —Ahmad, Umar and Yiinus, in the last of whom the arbiter, to Ids 
surprise, instead of the uneoiith, wild Moghol he expected to see, found a reverential 
devotee, an (‘k'gant Chief, and jiolished scholar, the eom])eer of the learned Ulugh 
Beg. lie treated him with marked favour and juitronage, jirononnced him a good 
]\lusidm;in, and, declaring his .Moghol to be witldii the lold of the faithful, prohibited 
as unlawful tin; eustoiu of enslaving them as K<i/lr=\u{uMii, 

in Kashghar, meanwhile, another Prince was rising into power, ’fho wdow of 
Saniz, whom Dost Miiiianiinad had taken to wife when he altaeked Yarkand, beeaine, 
after his dealh, the wife of llydar, the hrothm* of her lirst husliand. She had borne 
S;iniz two sons, Ababakar and Umar; and to his lirother slie bore two other seuis, 
Muliamrnad Huseii, (liirlkan (the fatlua* of tlic author here ipiotid), anti Syad 
Muhammad .Alirza. This matron, .lama k Agha, favoured her lirst born, Ab/ibakar, 
who was a gigantic athlete, a brave soldier, and cuiiidiig hunter. I’liese (|uaUties 
made liirn verv ))0]udar ajuoiigst th(‘ noldes, and liis mother, deceiving llydar as to 
tlie eha racier of his ambition, secretly drew away tlie nol>les from his court to the 
side of her sou, and em-ouraged him to recover his birthright, and take the lead in 
the govt'i-nment. Alaihakar liaving soon collected some tliree thousand followers, 
fled to Yarkand, and, seizing the city, setup as independent ruler in suceession to 
Saniz Mirza. 

Ills brother Umar joined him there, and they shortly sid out together to annex 
Khutaii. On the wav there, liowever, they quarrelled, and Ababakar, ({(‘priving his 
insubordinate and amlntious brotln’r of sight, sent him liaek to llydar at Kasligliar. 

From this, on its fall, lie went to Samareaiul, but returned again after some years, 
and died there in *.):2 1 II. = lull A.l). 

Khutan at this time was in tin* possession of two l>rotliers, Kluhi Na^zr and 
Cul Nazr, llie hereditary deseendanis of Khizr Shah, a brother of Amir Klinda- 
dad, who had given the place to him in tlie distribution of his government amongst 
his family. These two lirothi'rs, in the anarchy follo^ving on the death of Syad 
Ali, became independimt, and matle repeated attempts to subdue both Y'arkand and 
Kiishghar. Consequently llydar did not now ()|»posc Abaliakar in his attempt to 
reduce tlumi. ills lirst (’X])v(litiou failed, but in the second, which shortly followed it, 
whilst swearing to terms on the Kuian, a sciiflle ensued regarding the possession of 
the liook, and in the melee both brothers were seized and killed. In the midst of the 
confusion Ababakar took jxisscssion of the city, and proclaimed himself King. He 
was for some time following this engaged in a succession of expeditions to subjugate 
the hill districts to the south and West of Khutan ; and, having filially secured his 
eonqui'sts in those quarters, lie next turned his arms against Hydar at K^shghar. 

At this time Abdul Cudus (who liad killed Shekh Jamal Khar, and liberated 
Yiinus, for which service he had been rewarded with the rank of Amir and title of 
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T.U. Gurikiin, mid granted tlic government of tlie Doghlat tribe in Andijdn, but who Inul 

with Hydar, wlio had given him IiIh 
dau^hkr, Agba hultan Kliainin, in marnage; and be now sent him against Alial.akar 
who was plundering langi lissar. The sueeessful young soldier, Imwever, .,ui<-kly 
defeated hirn, and Cudus, with tliree hundred men, lied to Jbulaklishiin. Here lie 
.loined bulton Mahmud who gave him the government of Kundiiz, where he was 
Hul.)SO(|U(‘ntly killed in a border skiririisli with Kator inlidi‘ls. 

After the defeat and Ili^Iitof (Judus, llydar issued with aii army of thirty thousand 
men to op|)()so the advance of Alialuikar, hut was driven baek with o.ivat; loss In 
this extivnuty he sent iirirent appeals for suceour to liis maternal iinehs Vi'mns, who 
uistdly eolleetmo. Idteen tliousand Moo-hol, liurried to the aid of his trihutarv ])ioten.j’ 
On his apjiroaeh Ahabakar called in his plnnderln- parties and retired to his capital • 
and Jlytlar, now joined by \uniis, followed h) hesicMo liim in Yarkand. 

Ali.'iliakar, however, nothing daunted hy their advance, made a vio-orons sally 
trom tlie city, and put tliem all to (liglit in the greatest dis..rder and haste. Ilydur, 
with only two or tliree atleiidants who could keep |«ee with him, reached Kiisllgliar 
without drawing rein in twonty-roiir horn's, whilst tln^ jianie struck Moghol lied ivitli- 
oiit ever Inrning to look hehiml (hem. Aliiiljakar, jiroud of his sueee.ss, lavished 
rewards on Ins soldiers; and llydar, disgusted, was oiilv too glad to get rid of the 
rabble who now deserted him; whilst Vuiiiis, full of wrath, took his way hack to 
]\Ioi^holislaii vowiiii'* eondi<>‘ii venj^’eanee. 

lie relumed the rollowino* year, {SS5 11.= I-ISO A.]), with sixty thousand IMon-hol, 
and joiniiiiT Hydar and his new h‘vy ol’ thirly Ihousaiid imaiat Kaslin-har, Uiey 
marehed tujrether to Y:arkand,aud completely investi'd the city. Ahabakar, in face of 
the odds against him, conlined himsi^ir to the ih'leiiee of his cajiilal, for which he had 
only live tliuiisaml men, ineludin<»* three thousand tried veterans; and ho employed 
them to the best, advanta^x*, and with an nnlook(‘d for siiecess in his sallies. 

Eaeh (>f his horsemen was accompanied hy an archer, and a swurdi'd shield-hearer 
on each side. As they neared the (‘iiemy, and their liorso came to the cliarij'e, the 
liowmoii shot tlu'ir arrows, whilst the shicld-lu'arcrs capered and tiimhled, and, rat- 
tling* their shields, jn'rlomied wild aidJes to frigliten the adversary's horse; and with 
such success t hat many ol’ their riders were thmwn and a t oiiee lielieadi'd. In this man- 
ma* Ahahakar's skirmishers advanced aguinst llie liesif'gxu’s, and, a sudden panic seizing; 
the Moghol, they broke and lh*d in utter disorder. Tin* efl’orts of Yiiiius failing* to 
rally them, lu; was forced to follow, and retinal with his diseomlited host to Alvsu, 
where he wintered with his family and army. Hydar meanwhile was piirsaied hy 
Ahabakar, and hastily eolleeting* five thousand families, al>atidoned his eajiital and 
joined Y linns. On this Kashghar fell into the hands (d’ the victor, and tliousaiids of 
its peoj)le, fleeing; from the veiig*eaiiee of Ids soldiery, (*mig-ratod t.o Andijan. 

On the llrst occasion of Y'nivns eoming- to Kasiighar to aid Saidz agninst Hydar 
and Dost Mnlianimad, he married Sh.*ih Hegnm, the daughter of Shah Sultan 
Muhammad, the King of IJadakhshan. She bore him two sons and two daughters, 
namely, Mahmud, horn 80S H.= Ml.jr) A.I)., and Ahmad, ami Migar Khaniifi and 
Daulat Khariim. During his stay at Aksu this winter after tln^ defeat at Yarkand, 
Hydar, having lost Kashgliar and anxious to secure Aksu for himself, detached the 
youthful Ahmad from his father on the promise of giving liirn the place so soon as he 
recovered his own government; and they both rebelled and seized one of tlie two 
forts the place contained. 

On this Yhinns summoned Ins eldest son, Mahmiid, wlio, during liis ahsenee ruled 
in Mogholistan. to come to his aid. He arrivial in sevent(*en days with thirty thousand 
Moghol, and they then besieged the rebellious Hydar. After forty days, during 
which Ahmad repenting of his folly bad effected his escape a,n<l gained the pardon of 
his parent, I Fydar, finding himself deserte<l and hard pressed for food, surrendered 
unconditionally. Yunus generously pardoned his treachery, and, on bis departure 
ill the spring, took him to Mogholistan, and there attached his son, Muhammad 
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lluseu (the father of my author), a lad aged twelve years, as companion to Mahmud ; T.ll. 
and they grew up together mutual friends as King and Minister. 

In the summer following, Yiinus purposed another attack upon Abahakar for the 
recovery of Kashghar, but was called to Andijan and settled at Osh by Umar Shekh, 
who was again threatened by Ahmad seeking to sei/e Tashkand and Slnihrukhi, 
which, since the death of Sluhh Jamal, had fallen into his hands as. part of fVirghana. 

Yiinus passed the winter at Csh, and thus prevented war between the (piarrelsome 
brothers; and in spring, leaving Mydar and Muhammad llusen in the government of 
Osh, rejoined the Mogliol under Mahnui<l. On his departure, Umar, jealous and 
mistrustful of the presence of i lydar, ousted him, and he went wdth his son as a 
ndugee to Abahakar at Kashghar. Here he detained MulianiTnad llusen a year, and 
then sent him to Sultan Mahmud, son of Abii Said, the (loviM’nor of Badakhsnn, 
whence he subse(piently w^as invited to rejoin Yiinus, and give him the beneiit of the 
medical skill for which he had obtained a reputation in the country, and nurse him 
during his last fatal illness. 

In the autumn following this, however, Ahmad, taking advantage of tlic absence 
of Yiinus, attacked J^ishkand, and I hnar once more recalling his trusty ally settled 
him at Syram for the winter. Whilst here, his second son, Ahmad, hating the 
restraints of city life, deserted Yiinus, ami with a number of bis Mogbol ndunied to 
the freedom of his steppes, ills flight w'as unuotieed owing to the danger threatened 
by the advance from Sam’areand of the other Ahmad, to iheek whose progress 
Mahmiid w'as sent out with thirty thousand men. lie was joined in the vieiniiy of 
the menacjed (‘ity liy Umar 8hekh with fifteen thousand num from Fargluina, ami 
tlicy Loth attacked the enemy. After a. few unimportant skirmishes tlie Khoja 
Ahisiruddin Ubedulhi interposed to prevent further hostility betw'een the brethren, 
and made peace l)etween the three hy giving the hone of eontiailion to \ linus, who 
now in 8‘JIJ ll.~14S t A.l). heeame King at Tashkand. As a l.)oiid of friendshij) on 
assuming the government, he betrothed his sou, Malinuid, to Karakii/, tlie ‘Mdaek- 
eyed daughter of Ahmad; and the helligerents then retinal to their respective 
governments the ])esfc of friends. 

Yiiniis fell siek shortly following this, and, after a lingering illness of two years, 
died aged seventy-four years, lie was the most enlightened, mereiful, and just of 
all the Moghol Khans, and stands amongst thei,n an unique eharacter for learning, 
Iih(*rality, and piety. 

^Mahmud now succeeded t o the throne at Tashkand ; hut the death of ^ unus w^as 
the signal for a fresh outbreak of hostilities, and Ahmad and Umar, free from the 
controlling iniiueiice of liis su]K*rior cliaract(‘r, at once renewed a rival contest for its 
poss(‘ssion. Mahmud easily rejuilsed a force sent against him hy Umar Shekh, but in 
the year following Alimad attacked the city with an overwhelming force of a hundred 
and lifty thousand mini, and would liave taken it l>ut for the treai-hery of liis General, 
Shahiheg Khan or Shaiban. 

This successful adventurer, the founder of the Shaihan dynasty in Mjiwaraiiahar, 
w^as the son of Shah Budagh, ami grandson of Abulkhyr. After the death of 
Buriij Khan ho experienced varied fortunes in Mawaranahar, and finally took service 
with Alimad, and was classed amongst his nobles, over all of whom, except only 
Mir Abdul AH 4\irkhan, lie lield su|)erior rank, liis exalted position — which he 
inaintaincd with a hody-guard of thret; hundred devoted adherents of liis own tribe — 
and llu; dislocated stati; of society at the time, favored the ambitious view's of this 
Uzbak fortune hunter. During his service at Samarcaml lie had nnade several friends, 
and not a few jealous rivals as well, against the machinations of whom his trusty 
band of c<juntrymen afforded him protection. The present opportunity olTered him 
a chance he did not fail to take advantage of. During the three days* siege of 
tashkand, he opened communications, and plotted with Mahmud to desert Ahmad, 
and join him with the force under his command. 
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The arrangement was tliat Mahmiul should make a sally seemingly ao-aiust liiin 
really throw his force against Alxlul Ali, whilst ho himself, feigning retreat’ 
Id fall upon and plunder Ahmad’s camp. The scheme was sueeessfully carried 
is camp and army, thousands in their llight being drowned in (he 
:ers, and himself with difiieidty escaped to the capital with 


but 
would 

out. Ahmad lost his < 

Parag and Khyr rivers, ana uimsclt witl. Uitiieidty escapes] to the capital with only 
a tew tollowers. .I’eaco was now nnule through the interveution of the Khoia 
^asiruddin, and tlie luxurious and haugl.ty Ahmad, giving the betrothed Carakun to 
Mahmud in mamao-c, acknowledged him as an independent Kin<^^ 

After this Mahmud gave his elder sister by a year, Kluiir Nigiir Khanim, in 
marriage to Muhammad llusen, Gurikan, the conijianion of his youth and the faitii- 
lul triend and supiiorter of his father, and a].|.ointed him (o the government of 
Oratappa To Sluihibeg Khan at the same time, in return for his services at 
lashkand, he pive the g-overnment, ot* Turkistan. 

Muliammad liusen ruled at Oratappa for nine years, during which the followirnr 
important political changes occurred in the neighhouring States. Fargh.ina, after the 
death of Umar Shekli, was eoritested liy his two sons, J5almr”and ’jaha'mHr. 
Ilukluira and Samareand were conlested hy Haynear anil Sultan Ali, the soils'^ of 
Sultan Mahmudj the son ot* Ahu J^aid, on the one hand, and hy Shahiheg on the 
othen Khurasan nourished under the glorious and |)oworful rule of Sultan Iluseri 
Mirz.i. Whilst Irac, on tlie death ot' Yakiih, the son of LIzdn Hasan, ])assed into the 
liamls of Shah Isimul, the founder ol‘ the m^w Saffavi dynast v. TheDasht Kapeliak, 
meanwhile, was ruled hy nuriindue, the Chief of the Jiiji /fev. And Shash=:Tash- 
kaiid coiitiniKMl the seat; of Mahimid, the sou of Yunus, Who was the most noted 
Priiiceof Chaglitay descent. He first in SSUH.= l lSt A.D. settled the Moghol, 
who ar(‘ also call(‘d Kara Khitay, in cities, and established the rule of Their 
Khans who now roamed full masters of Slui.sh, whieli tliev held unto DOS 11 = 
l J0:i A.I). ^ 

'Fhe Moghol Khans were from father to son, Toghliie Tymiir, who was set on the 
throne by Amir Ilolaji, Khizr Khoja, SIku* All, VVais, Yunus, and Mahmiid. Their 
ministers or hereditary governors were from father to sou, Amir Bolaji, who first 
introduec<l Islam amongst the Moghol, Khudadnd, Syad Ahmad, Syad Ali, 
Muhammad Hydar, and AIu]iamma<l Jluseii. 

^riie settlement ot Shahibeg at Turkistjin gave offence to his enemies, tin* sons 
of Gaday and Jani Beg, who, at the instigation of the aggrieved Ahmad, eolleeted 
the Kazzak and I ’zhak, and waged war with Malimiul. He was twice defeated by 
them, and then, his sii|)|)orter deserting him, his court became the refuge of all sorts 
of adventurers and outlaws. 

' Umar Shekh at this time SD9 H. = 119:1 A.I). was crushed to death by the fall 
of his house, and Ahmad at once set out from Sannireaiid to secure Amlijan from 
annexation hy the Moghol. The nohh‘s, however, set |{.‘i])nr, the son of the deceased 
(Jhief, aged twelve years, on the throne, and called in the aid of Mahmiid for liis 
support. Ahmad, iii the interim, had advaiici*d to .Marghilaii, and, falling* sick there, 
concluded pi‘aee, and hurried l>ack, but died on his way to tlu* eapllal. On this Sultan 
Mahmud fnnn Hissar seized Sainareand. He died there after a rule of only six months, 
and then Bay near Mirza succeeded. Mahmiid Khan, with the hope of restoring* his 
declining authority, now hastened to contest its possession witli him; hut, his rabble 
being* routed at Muinkal, he returned to d^ashkand, and to stavu* oil' attack from 
Iiimself, incit;r*d Shaluheg to invade the country. This the ambitious I’zhak imme- 
diately did, and ended by eoiiquering Samarcand and Bukhara, an enterprise in wliich 
ho was aided by *3iil)iir. 

Shabibeg Khan now turned hi.s arms against Mahmiid at Tashkand, and he, 
long since reduced to a mere sernhlanee of independence, hastily called to his aid 
his younger brother, Ahmad, who was ruling the nomads in Mogholistan. He arrived 
in time to oppose the Uzbak attack, but their conjoined forces were defeated, and 
both brothers were captured with most of their imm. Shabibeg liberally set free 
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]\Ialimu(l and Ahmad, ])ui retained nearly all their troops in his own service. The T.R. 
brothers, with the Avreek of tlieir army and a few adherents who still clung to them, 
retiretl to Aksii, wIktc Ahmad died in the ensuing winter 1)01) 11. = 1503 A.D. 

Mahmiid after tliis, not being able to live in peace with his son and successor, 
Mansur, n'tired to Mogholistan, and after live years of very varied troubles amongst 
the nomads there, returned to 3\ishkand to seek a government from Shahibeg. But 
the rising (;oiK[ueror, antieijiating troulde from this rightful heir to the Cxovernment, 
kill(‘d him and all Ids family on the bank of the Khujand river in 1)1 1 II. = 1508-9 
A.l). ; and the date' is commemorated in the chronogram hibi dart/(W K/iujand:=z'^ \m\V 
of the Khujand river.^^ 

Ahmad, a(‘ti‘r lie had (pdtted his father at Syram, as before mentioned, returned 
to Mogholistan, and spent ten years in reducing the tribes to subjt‘(dion; and he and 
his sons ruled there independently from 900 to 9 IS JI.= 1 19 t to 15 11 A.D. During 
the tirst two years he destroy(‘d the Arlat family, (‘xterndnated the Jaras and other 
nobles, ami drove out the Caloji tribe into the Kalmak territory, llis terrible 
slaughters gaine<l him the name of Ahtjuy or the skyyau’,^’ by whicdi he is known in 
history, llis sueec'sses against the Kaz/ak and Ilzhak and Kalmak secured order 
throughout the wide extent of Mogholistan, and ])roteeted the country over a length 
of sev(‘n or eight months^ jovirm‘y from exteriud invaders. 

In 905 11. = 1 199 A.D., having tluis settled Moghoostan, Alaja set out against 
Ababakar at Kaslighar. On his ap])roaeli AKibakar, provisioning both Kashgliar 
and Vangi Ilissar, retired to ^arkand, and tluTe shut himself up in its fort. Alaja, 
afb'i’ some resistane(s took Vangi Hissar, and on its fall,.Ka'shghar surrendering, he 
wintered there. Jvarly next spring he marched against Yarkand, but failing to take 
the ])laee, plundered the snlmrbs, and jmrsued the fugitive peasantry into the hills 
e)n th(‘ west. 

On tins Abaliakar issmal from Yarkand, and oeeupying the pass eondueting out of 
the lulls, thiTe lay in wait for the enemy. He surprised and defeated Ahmad, recovered 
lln‘ booty taken by his troops, and drove him on from Kaslighar to Mogholistan. 

It was a year after his return from this eam]>aigu that Ahmad, leaving his eldest son, 
Mansur, to govern the Moghol, took his younger sons, 8iiid and Babajiie, with him 
to the aid of his brotlier against Shahibeg, as has been mentioned. 

Ahmad, or Alaja Khan, left seventeen sons of whom Mansur, the eldest, succeed- 
ed to the govermmmt. Iskandar died soon after his father, and iinally S.iid returned 
from his exile, and dividcM the e(Hintry with Alansiir. On tln^ death of the father, 
however, all the sons (piarrelled over the division of his territory, and Ababakar, 
seizing tlie opportunity of their discord, attacked and took Aksu, from which Mansur 
had ivtir(‘d to Kiisan; whence*, now on the fall of his capital, he lied to Atogholistan. 
Al)al)akar ))bmdered Aksii, and, destroying its fortiUcations and house.s, transported 
the ]M)pulation to IJsli Tiirfan, Avhither also In* transferred the gov'ernment ; and, 
leaving a garrison in support, returned by way of Kashgliar to his cajiital ladim with 
the treasures amassed by' Ahmad during a reign of twentv-live vears. 

A1 ansiir, ini'anwhile, fought, his brothers Khalil and Said for the government of 
the Moghol, whilst their uncle, Mahmud, unable to check the disorder or bring the 
brothers to reason, left the country for Tashkand, where, with all his family and 
followers, he was killed, as Ixdorc related. Ma-nsiir ultimately succeeded in recovering 
Kiisan and Aksii from Ids brothers Ayman and Baba'jae, avIio, on the decline of 
Ababakar^s rule, had taken possi-ssion of, restored, and re-peopled thosii ancient seats. 

And in 91 ‘2 Il. = 150(; A.D., at Aksii, he met and made peace with Said, who, 
having seized Kashgliar from Abaliakar, now shared the country with him, and 
acknowledged his rights as elder brother, and coined and prayed” in his name. 

They reigned in peace for twenty years, during whirh the country flourished, and 
order was so securely established that travellers journeyed singly from Khamil on 
the Klilta border to Andijan through the length of the land without fear or care for 
provisions, finding hotels at every stage on the road. 
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T.It. Mansur during* tliis period wag’cd a succession of ghazdt or religions wars against 

the Kalrniik and Kliiiiy. In one of those, the Khoja Tajiiddin of Kiisfin or Kileha 
was killed. lie was a dcwseendant of the Mania lui Arshaduddin, who converted 
Togddiic Tymur; and was the ])U))il of .Mania na Wi (ihazzaii ol* Mashhad. 

Tajuddin studied for some time under Khoja Nasiruddin Uhedidla, and was for lifty 
years ill the service of Ahmad and Mansur, lie traded and tanned largelv, and, 
acquiring mucli wealth and inlluenco, took a prorniiumt i>art in the government of 
tlie country. 

After his campaigns on tin* Khita border, ^Mansur warred witli the Kazzak and 
TTzbak at Aris in Moghollsbin, where his l)est (iema’al, Si'di Mirza Ihgjik, was 
kill(‘d. After this he ndired to Jalish and Tiirlan, and seldom again took the held. 
On tlie death of Said he madci an attt‘mpt to recover Aksii, but was driven l)ack, and 
died in DoO II. = A.l)., aged sixty years, Iniviiig reigiU'd furty-tbree. lie 

left two sous, Sliali Kluin and j\Iuhamm:ul Sultan, and a dangliter, whom Said took 
for Ins sou Jlasbid. During Ids later years Mansiir resigned bis government to 
bis (ddest son, and retired to private life for devotion to religions cxi'reises. lie is 
d(‘scril)e<l as a j)ious iMiisalinan, and a good governor, siin[jle in ceremony, and atten- 
tive to the wants of his people. Yet as illustrative of the sentiments of morality in 
his time, it is n^lated of liirn that lie kept as private chaplain a Carl or “ (‘liannter 
of the Kuran.^' lie was a man with a perfect intonation, clear voice, and unfailing 
m{‘inory, but, he was slovenly in dress, filthy in habits, and beastly in |>raetices — qualities 
tliat gained him tlie ojiprobious nic'kname of Miivginik, The courtiers were scanda- 
lized hy his sham(‘less dej>ravilies, and urged liis dismissal on the grounds of his having 
heen taken in an unnatural crime with a cow, hut tin* pious King ri*j('cted their 
})etitiou with the rebuke that be k<‘pi the man to liaK^h him to read the Kuraii, not 
to rapi* cattle. 

Mansiir’s brother Said, who took Kashghar from Abahakar, lias tlie following 
history : — AV'lien fourteen years old, he and his brother, llal.iajae, aeeomjianied iluar 
father to the aid of bis l>rotlu*r Malinuid when he was attaekial at Tashkand by 
Shaliiheg. In the light at Akhsi, this Said was wounded in the hip by an arrow, 
aiul fell into the hands of Sliekh Hayzid, the governor of the place, who im])risoned 
him. In the y(‘ar following, Shahiheg invaded Farghana, killed Hayzid and his 
brother, Ahmad Taiil)al, and all tlieir family, and annexixl the country. IJii liberated 
Said and took him to Samareaiid, and thence with his army in the eanijiaign against 
Khusro Shall, who had seized Ilissar, Kunduz, and Hadakhshnn. On tlieir return to 
Samareaiid, and the departure of Shahiheg on his exjiedit ion against Khiva, Said 
escaped to IJzkand, and theiieo joined his uiieh*, Alahmud, at Valakand in Aloglio- 
lislaii. In the factions then dividing the tribes there, Said joined his brother, 
Khalil, wlio ruled the Kirghiz. During four years they warri'd against their eldm* 
brother, Alaiisur, and their uncle, Alahmiid, till, llnally, the latter withdn‘w and 
, returned to Tashkand where he was kill(‘d, as related. 

On tlie departure of Alahmiid, Mansur again took the held against Said and 
Khalil, and man-hing from Jalish and T’urfan, met and fought them at Ja'run Jalak. 
Ka-eli army ])ut forward a ehampiou for single comhat. Said’s man, one Shekh Ali, 
was unhorsed in the lirst eiieounter by Cutlugh, the ehampiou of Alansiir. On this 
the Kirghiz rushed forward to rescue their fallen ehainpion, and tin* Alogliol, loo, 
advancing to support their liero, both sides joined in battle. Khalil and Said, unable 
to make head or stand against liieir sujierior numbers, lioth lied the held, and Alansiir, 
securing the Kirghiz, carried them away bodily and settled th(*m at Jalish. 

The fugitives wi'iit to join Mahmud, but, on arrival at Akhsi, learned of liis 
execution, and were themselves made prisoni'rs. Khalil was killed, and Said was 
taken before Jiinlheg, the iiriele of Shahiheg, who, having recently falh'ii from liis 
horse and injured his head and reason, gave him his liberty, lie at once set out to 
join Hahur at Kaliiil by way of Hadaklishaii, where he rested awhile with Alirza 
khan ill the Zafar fort. At this time the strong highlands on the east of Hadakh- 
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shcln belonged to K.islighar, to which they had been annexed by Ahabakar ; whilst T. R. 
the cMiltivated vallios to the west wt're Indd by the Uzbak. Between tlie two, a few 
narrow glens w(?re all that remained to a heretic king, called Shah Raziiiddfn, 
Chh'dfjhhufih, whom tlio Badakhshi had set on the throne. Amongst them in his 
little fort of Zafar, Mirza KInin, the only Mnsalman in the country, led a hard and 
solitary life, pinched for the bare necessaries of existence. 

Said remaiiu'd three years at Kal)ul, till Sh»ahibog or Shaiban was killed at the 
battle of Marv by Shah Ismail, the new King of Persia, and then aecompatiied Babur 
to Kuiuluz. INIeanwhile, Syad Muhammad Mirza, son of Muhammad Hydar (my 
author's uncle), had expelled J/inibeg and secured Andijan. And he now sought the 
su|)port of B{ibnr, who sent Sdid and other Moghol nobles to oecii])y the province ; 
and Syad Muhammad, on being relieved of the government, was appointed uliUbqjl 
of the Alogliol. 

Following this, Ahabakar, tliinking to profit by the dislocated state of affairs 
across the border, invaded Andijan with twenty thousand men from Kasligliar, but 
wais dcf(‘ated at Tntlugh, two farmkh from the city, by Siiid with only liftecn 
hundred men. In this interim, Babur, having defeated the Uzbuk at Hissilr and 
driven them out of Mawaraiiahar, mounted the throne at Samarcand in 917 H.— 
15()9-10A.l). In the s])ring, however, the Uzhak returned from Tashkand under 
'Ubcdiilla Khan, who seized Bukhara. 

Bit bur went out to o[)pos<‘ him, ])ut was defeated at (Thajdawan, and retiring to 
the capital, fled thence with his family to Ilissar ; and the Uzbak once more gained 
the ascendancy. Sab'd, too, at th(3 same time, advanced to chock the emnny' at 
Tashkand, hut he also was dereated, and driven back to Andijan by Silyunj, who 
overran the border districts. 

On the return of Balmr, with the Persian army sent to Ids aid l)y Sliah Ismfiil, 

Said, in the spring of 91811. = 1511 A.l)., went to seek theaid of Kasim, tlic Kapehak 
King. But he returned nnsuccesstul, and when, two years later, tlie U/l)ak with a 
numberless host invaded Fargliana, he (putted the country in Rahl Awwal, the spring 
of 9:^() H. =1518 A.!)., and retired to Yatakand on the hord(*rs of ]\logholistan. From 
this he presently invaded Kashghar where Ahabakar, now aged sixty y(‘ars, was as 
weak in autJiority as he was unpo[)niar in rule. 

On the a[)proaeh of the invader, Al)ahakar, transporting the entire population 
to Yarkand, destroyed the ancient fort and city of Kashghar, which from rcmiote 
times had b(Hm the capital of the country, and the residence of the kings of the 
Afrasyab dy nasty. 

Regarding this an(d(?nt city, Mirza llydar give's the following account in the 
Tarikhl Rashldi: — Afrasyab was a Turk, and is the Boca Khan of tlie Moghol. He 
was the son uf Pash, the son of Kharshin, the son of Tiir, the son of Faridiin. In 
later times Kaslighar was the capital of Saiuk Bughra Khan, who introduced Islam. 
yVftcr him it was the capital of (xorkhan, the Kai\d Kliitay King, who ruled over all 
Mawaranaliar ; and of his su(;cessor Koshluk, the Chuff of the Naynian iri ])0 of 
Christians, who was killed by the troops of Cliaiigiz in Sarigh Chopan, whither he had 
fled for refuge amongst the Badakhshi, 

In the division of his empire, Changiz gave the countries of Mogholistan, Kara 
Khitdy, Turkistan, and Mawaraiiahar to his son Chaghtay. x\nd similarly, in the 
distribution of his nobh's, lui gave to him the Doglilat tribe. Chaghtay settled them 
in the Maiiglay Siiba from Shash on tlic west to Jalish on the east, and from Isigh Kol 
on the north to Sarigh Uighur on the south. Tln^ first Doglilat who r(\sidcd in the 
Sarigli Uighur ri^gion was Amir Bayzid, and the government has descended from 
father to son to Ahabakar. 

Kashghar formerly produced many things that arc not now known in the country, 
cxpecially the furs callecl cvkv//// = otter, and = ermine. Its limits arc, on the 

west, Sliash and the high mountains of Bolor, which form a chain from south to north, 
where they join the range of Mogholistan ; on the cast, the country beyond Turfan 
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T.B. to the borders of the Kalmyk country, "of which nobody knows anything but the 
Kalmyk.” Its limit on the north is Artosh, and on the south Khutan. It is a month^s 
journey from north to south, but, if one ride hard from west to cast, he passes 
beyond cultivation and habitation in a single day. 

The rivers are all between K^shghar and Khutan, and this is the only fertile 
part of the country : all the rest is a desert of sand, with thick jangal, and vast 
saline wastes, and nothing else. Many large cities have flourished on it in ancient 
times, but of them only Lob and Katak are now known by name. Signs of others 
are found, and again lost in the shifting sands, by hunters of the tiger, wild camel, 
and wild ox. The country produces lote of fruits and flowers, but there is no money. 
All trade is by barter. The soil is poor and unproductive, and requires much toil ; 
consequently it is impossible to support an army in the country. In spring high 
winds obscure the air with dust, much worse than in India. Kiislighar in comparison 
with Dashti Kapeh^k and Kalmyk is as a populous city, with all sorts of availables ; 
but in comparison with Samarcand it is as a bare desert. As the proverb says, 
"Ask those from Hell of Purgatory, and they call it Paradise.'^ It is, however, a 
safe retreat from plunderers and marauders, and well suited as a |)lace of seclusion and 
spiritual meditation, and has long been noted for its saints, monks, and recluses. 

Abdbakar now destroyed the ancient capital of this counfry. He demolished its 
fort, and levelled its suburbs, and with ten thousand men in seven days built the new 
fort of Kashghar on the high bank of the Tiiman river, a little higher up its course. 
Its area is UA) acres; its walls were twenty yards high, and at top wide 

enough for four horsemen abreast; the tower and bastions rose ten yards higher, and 
were all wonderfully strong. 

lie stored this new fort with provisions, and, leaving a garrison under his General, 
Yiisufyan, retired to Y^ngi Hissdr. Thi.s, too, he put in a state for defence, and then 
returning to his capital fortified its defences with all haste; and having finished these 
preparations, he again set out to oppose the invaders, who were pressing on from 
Atbashi. 

Sdid left his baggage with the families at Turnan-bashi, the head waters of the 
Tiiman river — the limit between Mogholiskiii and Kashghar — to follow afterwards, and 
himself pushing on with the fighting men on the third day rcjiched Artosh. On the 
next day he seized the defences abandoned by Ababakar on (Jeh Burhaii ridge, and 
came in sight of the newly built fort, {hvQQfarsak/i off to the southward. 

Here be mustered his army, four thousand s(*ven hundred men, all experienced 
soldiers who bad seen twelve y ears' service in Mawardnahar. Amongst tluan were 
Doghldi, Cardeulac, Dokhtoy, lUrlas, Yarazin, Ordatagi, Atarchi, Konji, Jaras, Babarin, 
Begjik, Caloji, Carluc, Makrit, ShoUcdr, and other nobles, each with his following of one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred men. From this Said crossed the Tiimaii at the 
Sarman ford, two farmkh from the fort, and meeting the army sent by Ababakar, who 
himself remained at Sogholuc in support of the garrison, defeated and pursued it up to 
the walls, under which he camped for the night. During the darkftess the garrison 
abandoned the fort, and fled to Ydrkand, and Sjiid, ])ushing on, laid siege to Yaiigi 
Hiss^r, the key to the capture of both Kashghar and Yarkand. The citadel was held 
by former Generals of Ababakar, who had been taken out of prison to conduct its 
defence. 

The chief of these was Mir Wall who, in the early career of his mc^ter, bad 
subjugated for him the country of Boior to the borders of Cayr^giii or Caratakin, 
Badakhsbdn, Tibet, and Kashmir; who, later, had taken Aksu and Kusan, and, 
clearing them of Kirghiz and Moghol, had subdued Mogholistan ; and who, finally, 
invaded Fargh^na, and ravaged Jagrak, Ush, and Uzkand. In AbabakaFs second 
invasion of Andijdn and defeat at Tutlugh, he suspected his own people of treachery, 
and executed several hundred of them summarily. He reduced his General, Mir Wali, 
with ignominy, rooted out his beard, emascula^ him and all the males of his family, 
subjected the females to dishonour, and cast all into prison to labour on the roads. 

a 14 
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This Mir Wall now, throus^li fear of his mastcr^s vengeance, held ont for two T. R. 
months at Yangi Hissar, and then, hearing of Abdbdkar^s flight from the capital, 
surrendered his trust to Said wlio, placing his own governor with a garrison in the 
fort, at once hurried on to Yarkand. 

Here Ababakar, during the siege of Yangi Hissar, had been busy emptying his 
armoury of its accumulated stores, and clearing the prisons of the crowded victims of 
his wrath. He now distributed sixty thousand suits of armour, including twelve 
thousand horse trappings, amongst the population who were enrolled en nume for 
the defence of tlie capital. A timid peasantry, gardeners, liandicraftsmeii of all 
trades, and other peaceable (dtizens, who had never handled a spear, nor shot an arrow, 
far less wielded a sword, and who, during a generation of unexampled tyranny, had 
grown u]:) cowed by desjiotic condemnations to dungeons, prisoner gangs, tortures, 
mutilations and executions, now had arms, of which they knew not the use, thrust 
into tlieir unwilling liands, and were driven out to light. 

Witli such a j>ressed ralible multitude Ababakar essayed from his capital to raise 
the siege of Yangi Hissar. At the first stage out his disorderly mob, coming in 
sight of an outjjost pi<‘ket of Saidas army, at once took fright, cast away the arms 
forei'd ii]>on them, and dis])ersed in all directions. Ababakar was now past further 
explosions of wrath and torture. He returned to his palace, set his son, Jahangir, in 
the charge of the city, and, jiacking up his treasures, retired with them to Khutan. 

Six days later, Jahangir, on the fall of Y'angi Hissar, collecting his valuables, gave 
the (dly up to plunder, and in the confusion and strife that ensued effected his escape 
to Sanju. 

Said, on reecuving intellig(mee of these events at Yarkand, immediately sent 
f .;rward Kho ja Ali llahadur to secure the jdaee ; and he took possession of the city at 
the end of Rujab 9:i() 11. = 1513 A.l). Said followed with the rest of his army largely 
iiujreased hy new accessions, and mounting the throne gave the place np to jvl under 
for two months; during which his trooj)s ransacked every corner, despoiled the citizens 
and their pi’ovions plunder, and s(‘enred an immense booty in rich merchandize of 
all sorts, together with the abandoned treasures amassed by Abfibakar during a reign 
of forty-eight years. 

Immediately on arrival at the capital, Sj*id sent out parties in pursuit of the 
fugitives. Ababakar fled before them from Khutan to Karanghotagh. Here at 
Aktash he burnt, and cast into the river what he could not carry away into the 
mountains, and killing the spare horses and camels Hod towards Tibet. On the road 
his follow(‘rs, scenting death ahead, plundered and deserted him. 

The fugitive, after wandering hungry and demented some time over the bleak, 
desolate, and inhosj)il,al lahlelands of the ^Fibet plateau, on the approach of winter, 
turned in search of shelter from the biting frosts of that elevated region into the 
sheltered valleys towards Khutan. He was intercepted, seized, and killed by a 
party of his many |)ursnevs in the Karakash valley, where a mean tomb on the river 
l)ank, two stages from Slialiidiilla Khoja, now marks the site of his grave. 

His pursuers, after taking possession of Khutan and its treasury, sent out 
numerous parties uu his track, and the roads leading to the mountains. One of 
these, at Sarpul, found his abandoned cattle and treasures, and fishing out the 
sy)arkling gems from the clear stn.'am, returned with a rich store of pearls, rubies, 
emeralds and diamonds, with rare silks and other costly treasures. 

Jahangir — he was mari’icd to Khadija Sultan Kh^nim, full sister of Sdid and 
fourth daughter of Alaja Khan who fell into the hands of Ababakar when he took 
Aksu — was similarly pursued, and finally taken at Sanjii. He was sent prisoner to 
Yangi Hissar, and ultimately executed there by order of S.4id. Ababakar had many 
children, of whom he killed several for trivial offences. Jahangir was his eldest son, 
by Kluinzada Rogurn, the sister of Mahmud. 

During his long reign of forty-eight years, Ababakar subdued Tibet to the 
borders of Kashmir. In 905 H. = 1499 A.D. be defeated Alaja Khan, and drove 
him from the country. He subjugated Bolor, and annexed most of hazdrajdt-=^ 
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T.R. tliousands” of Badakhshan as far as Taiigf ; and for twelve years tills rog-ion, as far as 
Sa rig’ll Chops n, formed part of the Kashghar demesne, till Said, on conquer- 

ing the country, gave this district to his General Mir Beg. lie, however, was 
opposed by Mirza Khan of Wakhaii, one of the hazaraM of the Badakhshan 
liazdrajdfy the limit of which is called Durwazi Wakhau by the Badakhshi, and 
Sfirigh Chopan by the Kashghari. In the time of Sliahibeg, Ababakar invaded Andijan 
and annexed Ush, and MM and Uzkand. lie subdued all Mogholistan, dis])ers(‘d the 
Moghol, and drove the Kirghiz to join Miansur at Jalish and Tiirfan. And iinally, on 
the death of Alaja, he? aiinex(‘d Aksii and IJch Turfan. 

lie excavated all the ruins and mounds about Kashghar, Yarkand and Khutau 
in seareli of buried treasure. This work was carried on summer and winter by the 
labour of eonviet gangs of men and women in separate chains ; they wt‘re so ])unished for 
the most trivial oirences with the worst criminals. Iilaeh gang consistinl of from ten to 
twenty [irisoners secured together by a chain running from one to the other through 
a collar fastened round the neck of each, iiu'y were ruled by nu'reiless overseers 
who for a slight default in discipline were themselves consigned to the gang, and \vere 
fed on the scantiest fare. 

By their toil Ababakar accumulated vast treasures from these ruined cities; for 
nothing es(?aped him, even the dust being sifted for gems. In a vault in some ruins 
near Kluitan — which is desciribed as a most ancient city, and remarkable for the 
al.isenci* of the ^A/*^f = mag])ic, which is common elsewhere in the country; and if per- 
chance one should appear it is counted an ill omen, and the ])eophi turn out and drive 
it away — were found twenty-seven X-//#^y/=jar, each capalile of holding a fully armed 
bowman, without his body touching its sides. Kach k/ulnr contained a copper aftdljti 
= ewer, with an iron spout that projected to the level of its brim. Each aft aha was 
one and a half y^/^=:yard high, and when tilled with water was as much as two men 
could lift. As found each was full of gold dust, and the space between it and the 
containing hhum was packed with silver hdluk^ each the size of an ancient brick and 
de[)ressed in the centre. Each hdlUk wcaghed five hundred milkcdL (The mUkcdl of 
the jiresent day weighs sixty grains), in each jar was found a p.aper with a lurki 
inscription-— “ For the wedding of the son of Khumar Khatdn,'M.mt who or what 
she was nobody knows. All this \vx‘alth was deposited in Ababakar s treasury, and 
now fell into the possession of Siiid. 

Ababakar was frightfully cruel in his punishments, lie used to slay and muti- 
late whole families for the olfeiice of a single member, even if accused ten years after 
its commission. When his troops captured Sh.ah Begum, and Mihr Nigar Khanim, 
and Muhammad Shah (the brother of my author), and otlua* members of the family 
of his own fatlnn’ and motlua’, as they came from Kabul to Badakhshan, he brought 
them to Knshghar and treated them shamefully, lie kept Muhammad Sluih amongst 
his eunuchs till fifteen years old, and then staked him to a wall of his chamlier by an 
iron rod throug'h the belly, and thus left him to die and rot. Flis own sisti*r, Khan bul- 
tanirn, he shut up in a room .and ferl on nothing but raw spirits, and when tortured 
by thirst and hunger her ravings were quieted Vy a fresh dose poured down by force, 
till at last she died. Such are only two instances that bear mention^ of his treatment 
towards his own nephews and nieces, and sons and daughters. Ihe whole (Jountry 
trembled at his foul and indescribable cruelties. When he invaded Audij;in, he mas- 
sacred three thousand people of Jagrak, Mfid, and Uzkand on the pretence that tliey 
had plotted against his life. He cut off the feet of thousands of his own subjects, 
simply lest, malcontent, they should go to other countries and conspire against him. 

Despite his unheard-of barbarities and mcnnless cruelties, Ababakar affected a 
pious devotion to the Faith, and pretended a rigid observance of the ShanuL He 
was always attended by priests and expounders of the law, to whom he used to appeal 
for confirmation of his jmlgments; but if they dared disapprove, he straightway pro- 
nounced them worthy of death, and in his clemency and respect for their profession 
spared their lives, but imposed tasks worse than death itselft 
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He made Yarkand the capital of his kingdom, and greatly improved the city. T.R. 
He built its fortifications which enclosed two hundred man of land (that is land capa- 
ble of being sown by that quantity of corn, which at fifteen pounds the man equals 
three thousand pounds), and had six gates, each protected by two bastions, and con- 
necting walls one hundred yards in advance, a novel arrangement, by which the 
approach was defended by archers on each side. Inside the city he laid out twelve 
parks, with handsome mansions, and a hundred houses in each. He brought canals 
into the city, and planted twelve thousand gardens in its suburbs. All these now 
fell into the hands of Sdid, and were ravaged and plundered by his soldiery. 

After settling Yarkand, Said returned to Kashghar, and there, in the winter 
of 921 H. = 1514-15 A.D., received a visit from Mansiir who had come from his 
government of Jc4Iish and Turfan. In the first month of the following year Said 
went by Uch Turfan, where his brother, Ayman Khoja, was Governor, to Aksii which 
since its devastation by Abab^kar on the death of Ahmad had remained in ruins, 
and at Bay met Mansur for the return of his visit. He now acknowledged him as 
his elder brother and independent ruler of J^lish and Turfan, and giving Aksu to him 
returned to Yarkand for the winter. 

In the following spring Said moved to K/ishghar, and there collected his forces 
to invade Andijan and expel Siiyunjiik. He was joined by Ayman and Bab^jac with 
their small contingents, and on arrival at Chadir Kul mustered his troops. His 
brothers warned him that the army was unequal to the task undertaken, and proposed 
that they should change the plan of the expedition, and limit it to a raid in the 
hills. Consccpiently they spent a few weeks in the chase of wild horse and sheep, and 
the plunder of nomad camps, and then returned to the capital. 

After this Said set out on an expedition against the Sarigh Uighur twelve days' 
journey from KImtan, but on arrival at the latter place he was so prostrated from 
the effects of a hard bout of debauchery that he was obliged to forego the meritorious 
duty of converting them. He sent a force, however, U) explore tlieir country, and 
it returned after an absence of two months without having found any traces of the 
pagan enemy ; whilst himself in the interim was borne back to the capital in a 
stupid state of drunkenness. 

He was roused from this ignoble course by the plain admonition of the Uzbak 
mast(*r of Mdwaranahar, and his warning against the unchecked hostilities of the 
border tribes ; and Sdid, alarmed lest the vengeance of Sh^hibeg should fall upon 
himself, at once set out on an expedition to Isigh Kul to check the inroads of his 
Kirghiz there upon the lands of Turkist^n, Syr^m, and Andijan. He dispersed their 
camps, and capturing their Chief, Muhammad Biiy, carried him off prisoner to Yar- 
kand in 923 H.= 1516 A.D., and thus restored quiet on the border. 

During the reign of Shahibeg Khan, Badakhshan was divided between Khusro Shah 
on the west and Ababakar on the east. S^iid on taking Kashghar had given his share 
of the country up to Sarigh Chopan in fief to Mir Beg, one of his nobles; but Mirz^ 

Khan, the Governor of Zafar fort, expellcil him. Consequently S^id marched against 
him, and settling the difficulty peaceably returned to Yarkand. From this in the 
summer following he went to Aksil, which had recently (923 H.) been recovered from 
Mansur by Ayman Khoja, who restored and resettled the place for himself. He now 
removed Ayman to Kdshghar, whence he went to Bdbur in India where he died in 
93(S H.= 1531 A.D., and installed Mansur in the Government ; and he reigned there 
in peace for two years till 928 11. = 1521 A.D. 

In this year (926 H.) Mirza Khan died, and his infant son, Sulem^n, was put 
on his throne in B^aksh^n. Siid meant to have gone against him, but a revolt of 
the Kirghiz pagans in Mogholist^n prevented him. He sent his son, Kashid, with 
the liberated Muhammad Bay to quell them, and himself followed to their support in 
the following year. He wintered at Kuchcar, and being there seized with a fit of 
piety and remorse for his many sins returned to Kdshghar, and wished to abdicate in 
favour of his brother Aymin. His priestly adviser, T^juddln, aided by the persuasive 
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T.ll. eloquence of Khoja Muhammad Yusuf just arrived from Tashkand, however, dit»^ 
suadcd him from the purpose. Instead thereof he made Inm confess and repent his 
sins, and promise to expiate them by serving God and the Prophet by the prosecution^ 
of a yearly ghazdt against the pagans and iniidels on bis borders. 

In the spring of 931 II. = 1524 A.D., Said again went to the support of 
Kashid at Isigli Kul, where he had his camp to control the Kirghiz. Whilst thoi'c he 
received inttilligence of the death of Siiyiinjuk and disorder amongst the llzbak. 
Consequently he at once invaded Andijan, seized Dzkand, the strongest fort in the 
country, and razed it to the ground, captured Ush and the capital, and annexing them 
to Kashghar, returned to Mogbolistan. Here he established Hash id in the gov'crn- 
ment against T^hir Khan and Abiil Kasim, the IJzbak leaders whose cause had failed 
in Mawaranahar, and returned to his own capital. On the rise of the Manghit, how- 
ever, in succession to them, and their invasion of Mogholistan, llashid, unable to 
hold his own against them, returned to Kashghar. 

in the wint(‘r following this. Said sent Uiishid and Mirza Ilydar (the author of 
Tiinkhi Ranhuk) on a g/iozdf. a.gainst the kdjir of Bolor. This country is bounded 
cast by Kdshghar and Yarkand ; north by Badakhshan ; west l)y Kabul ; and south 
by Kashmir. It is altogether a mountain fastness, and has not a level farsakk of 
ground in a circuit of four months’ journey. Its people have no religion, and their 
women do all the labour, field and domestic, ’fhe men do nothing but light each 
other all day and every day, and only cease when their women inter|>ose with food. 
They then enter their houses, and on the conclusion of the meal return to light ; and 
.so it goes on from sunrise to sunset; and at night they always barricade their doors 
and keep watch. 

These people have few oxen, but lots of goats and sheep from whose wool they 
make all their clothing. There is little pasture in the country; and every glen has 
its own peculiar language which is unintelligible to the neighbours, lloney and 
fruits are in plenty. 4he pomegranates are especially good, and h.ive sweet white 
grains like those of no other country. Basln'd ndurned from this expedition, in which 
he docs not appear to have clfected much against i\\\z. kdjh'y by way of Sarigh Cliopan 
in the summer of 93 1 U. = 1527 A.D. 

On the death of Mirza Khan, his infant son, Sulernan, succeeded to the throne 
of Badakhshan. Babur had him brought to Kabul, and s<‘nt his own son, Ilumayun, 
to bold the country. He governed it from 920 to 935 11. = 1 5 19 to 1528 A. IX, 
when he was summoned to India. 33ie Badakhshi now feared th(‘ Uzbak, and sought 
protection of Said. He left Rashid in tlie government of Kashghar, and set out 
for Badakhshan in 930 If, = 1529 A.D. On arrival at Zafar, howevi^r, he Found 
the fort already occupied liy Hindal, the brother of Mumayiin. It being mid-winter, 
and retreat impossible, Said negotiated a stay of three months with Hindal on tin; 
grounds that he had come to ]>rotect the place against Uzhak invasion, and with no 
thought of wresting it from K.abul. After a very hard time of it, in di‘ep snows, with 
a scarcity of provisions, S^id was glad to turn back to his cajntal with the (irst 
approach of .spring. Babur on this recalled Hindal, and re-established Sulernan at 
Zafar. 

Hollowing this in the winter of 937 H. = 1530 A.D., SaiM resumed Aksii from 
Mansur, and appointed Rashid to its government wit h Mirza Hydar as his minister. 
Six months later he recalled the latter, and in ZPUfjjy the sj)ring of 938 H. 
= 1532 A.D., set out with him and an army of five thousand men on a ghazdt against 
Tibet. 

The rivers of Tibet on the north-east all flow to the Kok Nor Kol in the sandy 
de.sert. It is three months’ journey in circuit; and from the lake flows the great Kara 
Moivin river of Khita. 

The Dolp^ tribe of Tibet trade between Khita and Hind, and carry their mer- 
chandize exclusively on sheep. They spend one winter in Kliiti and the other 
in Hind. Three hundred families of them live in under-ground burrows at Altunebi, 
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wli(‘re they dig cand sift gold during only forty days of the year owing to the T.R. 
excessive cold. Other gold mines ol* Tibet arc in Champa. 

Mirza llydar and Iskaiidar, the son of Sdid, vvitJi four thousand men led the 
advance, and proct‘eding by the direct route arrived at Nubra in Sa/hr 938 11. 

= 1532 A.D. IVom this they sent olf parties in all directions to convert to Islam, 
or to slay the recusants. They took the fort of Maryol, which was held by two Chiefs 
called Lacca ChoglnMn and llasankol. 

The cold here was intense. From this Tskandar was hastily recalled owing 
to the alarming illness of his father from = 'Mjreath^^ on the Dolpd road 
from Kliutan. On arrival at Nubra, however. Said recovered, and with a thousand 
men turned off to winter at Haiti. Iskandar, meanwhile, rejoining Mirza llydar, 

]»ushed on by the /oji Pass, where he quickly routed its four hundred defenders, to 
winter in Kashmir. 

Bahrain Toe, the Ruler of Balti, submitted to Sdid who at oncje took fiossession 
ot‘ tlic town, located his troops in its houses, killed the men, seized the women, and 
till sjiring waged a destructive guerilla all over the country to ATaryol. During the 
same time Iskandar subjugated K.^shmir, and marrit‘d the daughtt^r of Muhammad 
Shah its King. 

Ill the spring both |)arties met in Maiyol. From here Said sent Iskandar and 
Mirza llydar, with two thousand men, to destroy the idol city of Aors{*ng (or as it 
is cvdlocpiially })ronoimccd Aochang or IJchang), which was the cahla^ or .Iiaaisalern 
of the Khitay, and himself set out on his return to Yarkand by the Sneri l*ass into 
Nubra. On rising from this to the highland of the Karakoram Pass, Said was again 
taken ill with and, though hurried along to get across thi^ dillicult jiarts as 
quickly as ])ossible, died at a stage only four days short of tin* |)lace where the datn. 
is no longer felt. The spot, I may here note, is marked by the name Daulat Beg 
lJl(li = “ 'fhe Lord of the State died."*^ It is the stage directly to the south of the Kara- 
koram Pass, aud is l(|,KjO feet above the sea. Said died at the cud of 93>!) II., aged 
forty-six years, having reigned twenty. On the arrival of the (!orpse, Syad 
Muhammad Mirzn, who had rejiaired to the capital from his goveriiincnt at Kashghar 
on first intimation of the King^s death, jierformed the funeral rites, and, with a 
strong |)arty of nobles in sup|)ort, assumed the government pending the return of 
Iskandar. 

But Rashid at the same time coining from Aksii, seized Syad Muhammad on 
tlu! first day of the new year 9 1011., and slew him over liis fathers grave wluu’O the 
unsuspecting minister had come to express the usual condolence. Ho then mounted 
the f hrone himsdf, and, sending olf his agents to Kashghar, executed all the family 
of his victim, and confiscated his property. 

Iskandar and Mirza llydar, meanwhile, had penetrated twenty marches towards 
Aorsang, and on the Sti/'m’, having defeated the Cham])a Tibetans at Baryaiig, 
captured great liooty in cattle and sheep. They ravag-cd the country around for 
several months, and on the i.sl Muharram 910 II., the day on which Rashid killed 
Syad Muhammad, were attacked in a narrow defile by Kardom and the Hindu army 
and defeated with considerable loss ; HydaPs brother, ^Abdulla, being amongst the 
slain. 

From Maryol this expeditionary force marched altogether two months towards 
Aorsang. In one month tiny came to the forts of Nok and Labok on the shore of a 
lake forty farmkh in circuit. Here they lost nearly all their horses from the fatal eft'ects 
of dam, and the army had to proceed on foot with great dilliculty aud loss to Tarnluc, 
wdicnee is fourteen days^ journey to Bangala. At Tamlue horses enough to mount ninety 
men were seized, and the army then advanced four days' march to Askarof, whence 
is a journey of twenty days to Aorsang. From tliis they were forced to retire 
owing to the exhaustion and inefficiency of the troops. From T^mluc to Maryol 
is twenty stages. In two stages they came to Koko, and there levied a contribution 
of three thousand mitkcdl of gold from the people. 
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T.li. Whilst hero mosson<^ors amved from Rashul summoning* Iskatidar to Yarkand, 

and informing* Hydar of the execution of liis uncle and all liis family, and prohihit- 
ing* his return to the country. ^J'hcy consecjucntly marched at once to Maryol, and 
arriv(*d at its capital, Cala IShiya, in twenty-live days, and taking* j)Osscssion of the 
lurt, halted lor stragghirs to rejoin. The season was mid-wint(*r, and llie loss in men 
and cattle from the intense cold was severe. In tlic early spring Iskandar with 
seven hundred men set out on a foraging expedition to re|)l(*nish the exhausted 
supplies of the army. He plunderwl all tlie country of Rang Shigar, and after 
an absence of two months returned to Maryol. 

By this time the messeng(‘rs sent by Hydar with presents and cr>ngratulations 
to Rashid, and an appeal to revise his decision of l)anishment for the sake of their 
(‘arly friendship ami service together, now came bacfk with perem]>tory orders for the 
r(‘turii of Iskandar with the troops, but a strict |)rohibition against the return of 
Hydar, or even his stay in Tibet. On this the army dispersed and took their way 
back to Yarkand as best they could in small |)arti(‘s straggling all ovc*r the country. 

Iskandar and Hydar were soon left witli only fifty adherents. And with these 
they set out in the ensuing winter* to make tlu ir way to Hadakshaii l)y the route 
of 'raghdurrdaish, Jamie, and Sanic, and Pamir. The ])arty was naluced to twenty- 
seven men by sickness ami deatli by the time they reaeh(‘d the Karakoram, which 
tiuy crossed in AV^/y^^/i'/^Septtanber — October. Here Iskandar with four men parted 
from ids eoni|»aTdon and frl(*nd, and took tia* road to Yarkand ; whilst Hydar with 
the remaining twenty-one, following an uidviiown track, wa-ndered fur thrtu* days 
ov(‘r a desolate waste of mountains and siiows, on which they shot s(‘veral rula,s^ 
wild ox {fjO’S f/runnienfi) of huge j»roportions for food, and finally arrivetl at ihishgani, 
a populous little valhy at seven days^ journey from Pamir. Here the people (who, it 
would seem, were Musalmaus) welcomed the wanderers with hospitality, fed and clad 
them, and forwarded them on to Badakhsh«an, where Hydar found shelter with the 
King, Sulemnn 8ha-h, who was the son of his maternal aunt. Here he was soon 
aft(‘r joined by liis family from Y«arkand, and by Iskandar, who was at the same time 
expelled tlu* eountiy l>y Rashid. 

In the autumn they all set out together by way of Kabul to join Karnnin, the 
son of Babur, at Lebore. Prom this Hydar proceeded to the (kjurt of Hurnayun, 
and was by him e(|ui])pi‘d and sent to eompier and govern Kashmir. He entered the 
country over the passes on the 22nd Hajah 94S 11.— lo kl A.i)., and it was in its 
ea])ital that be wrote the Tnrikhl /l*^^.s*//o// from which these details are derived. 

Said, entitled Sultan Said Khan (ibazi, was considered a g(‘ner()us, just, and 
mild prince, and pious during his laU‘r years as a disciple of Klioja K ha wind Malitmid 
of the Hanali sect. His son and successor, RaslnM, was the child of a slave* girl 
who, when seven months [U'cgnant with him by Said, was carried olf prisoner by the 
Uzbak wlien they invaded Andijan. Sjiid recovered her and the inlant when he 
returned to the eountiy by the aid of Babur, who was his undoes son. At this time 
Mirza Iiydar^s sister, Hahiha Sultan Khanim, arrived in Andijan from Samarcand, and 
Rashid ag(‘d three years was in 915 11.-15(19 A.I). made over to her to be educated. 

At the age of thirteen years Rashid accompanied bis father in the expedition 
against Mogliolistaii. He was on this occasion taken prisoner at Akhsi by Janiheg, 
but was recovered on bis exi)ulsion from Parglulna. He was subsequently sent to 
govern in Mogholistan with Mirza Ilydar as Kis ffaz/rj but returned to Kaslighar on 
the invasion of that region by the Kazzak and Uzbak. At eight c(m years ol age he 
was sent with Hydar on ’sagfiazdt against the pagans of Bolor in 9^31 H. — 1527 A.D., 
and on his return thence was sent to the government of Aksu. After six months 
stay with him there Mirza Hydar joined S^iYPs expedition into Tibet as U azir to bis 
son Iskandar. 

On accession to the throne Rashid Sultan allied with the Shaihan Khans, and 
killed and banished all his father's faithful adliereiits. Mansur twice attacked him to 
recover Aksii, hut was each time repulsed with loss. 
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He baiiisbcd all his brothers and uncles, and his fathei’^s wives, and beggared the T.R. 
whole family. He allied wifli the Uzbak, and g’ave his sisters in marriage to their 
nobles. During his reif^;*!! (of thirty-three years) he annexed Aiulijdn on the one side, 
and Tiirfan on the other. In his time the Uzbak j^ained domination over the 
Mog*hol, who were in two ^reat divisions called Mo^hol and Chaghtay. The Mo^hol 
arc the same as the Jattah and Kirghiz, and they number thirty tliousand families in 
Turfan and Kashghar; they are mostly pagans, and the meanest of mankind. They 
call the Chaghtny by way of derision Caradanas. 

According to the Tarikhi Khaiian Chaghtiya (a book 1 have not had an oppor- T.K.C 
tunity of examining), Rashid left, two sons, Abdul Karim and Muhammad Khan, 
each of whom succeeded to a divided government in turn. In the reign of the latter 
the Kirghiz invaded the country, and the dynasty of Chaghtay Khans collapsed 
980 n.=:157ii A D. by the dismeml)erment of the country between rival representa- 
tives of the family^ ; having endured two hundred and twelve years under varying 
fortunes since its first establishment 701 H.— 1000 A.D. by Toghluc Tymiir. 

During the two centuries of rule under the Chaghtay KhaTis, Islam in Mogho- P. 
listan recoveri‘d the cheek it had suffered under the invasion by (/hangiz, and the 
government of his immediate successors. And with the influx of Muhammadan 
divines during the reigns of the first rulers of that dynasty, soon acquired a more 
famatic inlluenee amongst the people than it had ev(‘r l)efore exhibited. Tliis was 
due to the proselitizing zeal and activity of the uMusalmau merchant priests who 
traversed the country in all directions, and spread their doctrine more by example and 
persuasive devices than by force. 

T'lu; graves of the early chatn|)ions of the Faith, who fell martyrs to tlie cause of 
its propagation in this region, were everywhere diligently sought out, their occupanls 
canonized as saints, and their tombs converted into saeri‘d shrines cTulowed with all 
sorts of benellcent virtues. Rich grants of land were apportioned by sueet'ssive 
Khans for the support of their establishments, whose presiding elders in ndurn dis- 
pensed, in tlu^ name of tlnar patron saint, endless favors and bounties to an illiterate 
and superstitious ])easantry — by means of magic charms for the cure of disease, by 
professed miraculous aveu’sions of calamity, and by promised attainment of desirijs. 

By methods such as these the priesthood gradually acquired a.n overwhelming influ- 
ence over the minds of the ])coplc, and soon exerted it to control their domestic life, 
and finally to usurj) the direction of their political conduct and relations. 

In the reign of Rashid Sultan, the great saint and diviiic of the age, the cele- 
brated Manlana Syad Khoja Kasani, more commonly known as the Makhdumi 
Azam The Great Mastcr,^^ the metropolitan of Samarcand, visited Kjishghar. 

He was received with the most, profound nivenmee and devotion hy the citizens, and 
was granted rich estates by the Khan. Whilst here he married a lady of the place, 

Bibi Chiya, and she bore liim a .son, the Khoja Ishac. 

Some of the Makhdurn^s sons settled at Kashghar, and hy virtue of their 
exalted parentage, which they traced uj) to the Prophet, enjoyed a nwereiitial deference 
from all classes, and were with it. accorded hy the rulers a leading part in the 
councils of the government. 41iis liberty they soon turned to the advancement of 
their j)ersonal inten^sts, and, eonseciuently, jealousy and rivalry divided the brother- 
hood ; and two great factions, which exist to the present day, wore formed, each 
supported by its own adherents and partizaiis amongst the people. 

The party siding with the Jnninii Knlan^ Khoja Muhummad Amin (the eldest 
son of the Maklidum by a daughter of the Syad Yiisuf of Kasaii) whose seat was at 
Artosh, was styled Akkighfuc = White mountaineer,^^ from the Aktagh or white 
mountains ” to the north, to which they looked for extraneous support from the Kirghiz 
therti. 

^Phe party of the youngc'r son, Khoja Tshac, was called Karataghlnc = Black 
mountaineeiV^ from the Karatagh or “ black mountains^^ to the west of his seat at 
Khanaric, to whose Kirghiz they looked for aid. 
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P. This introduction of the Kirghiz into the internal politics of Knslig’har soon 

produced a contused state ot anarchy aniouj^st the several Chiefs ruling the country, 
and their ambitious rivals amongst the priesthood— hetw(‘eii the Khan's%uecessors of 
Itashid on the one hand, and the K.lioja’s, descendants of Makhdiitni Aziiin on the 
otlier. 

1 have not met with any connected account of tlie events of this period. It 
appears, however, that in the time of Khoja Muhammad Yusuf, the son and successor 
of Khoja Muhammad Amin at Artosh, the whole country was split n\) into iiidcpend- 
ent Chiefships amongst the sons of Rashid. Thus Ahdulla held Khutan, Muham- 
mad Khan ruled at Yarkand, Ismail at Kashghar, Khudahanda at Aksii, Abdiirraslnd 
at Kiicha, and at 'rurfan, and they were all inextrit:ahly embroiled in mutual 
jealousies and hostilities, till Khoja Uidayatulla, the son of Khoja Yiisuf, sucec t'ded, 
by the aid of the Zunghari, in accpiiring the suj)reme control of the government. 

Y.C. It was during this period of divided anthorit y that Benedict C;()cs, in Novem- 

ber IbOd A.l)., arrived at Yarkand, where he found Muhammad Khan was the 
ruler. Goes owed his favourable r<‘ccption here, and safe ]>assage through the country 
to a purely fortuitous circumstance. On his way np from Ijahore he was d(‘lavcd 
several months at Kabul, and finally set out thence in the caravan of IL-iji Khanfm, 
the sister of the Kashghar rider, to whom he was able to render a S(‘rvice l>v'' the Inan of 
six hundred pieces of gold, which the lady, returning from the pilgrimage to Mecca 
with an empty purse and no credit, was imahle to raise amongst the Kahnl merchants 
to meet her jiressing roipii remen ts and needs. On arrival at Yarkand, after a jx'riloiis 
and adventuresome journey through the rohbcr-hannted pa.sscs of Hadakhshan and 
Wakhan, the lady repaid her d(‘ht in preifions jade from Khutan of which eitvher sou 
was the (lovernor, and, in re(|nital of his goodness, befriended the stranger and pro- 
cured for him a friendly reception, and the protection of both her hrothcr ami son. 
Goes stayed hcri‘ some months unihu* the much necd.ixl hospitality and jirotc'ciion of 
Muhammad Khan, who ultimately forwarded the Christian Missionary on his jouriu‘y 
by Jalish and Turfan to the ('hinese frontier where he died. In connection with 
the religions ferment in the country at the time of this Christian M issionaiy's visit, 
it is interesting to note tliat Muhammad Khan bravely took tin' friar’s ])art in his 
adherence to the truth and merits of his own saving fiiilh, and listened to his theo- 
logical arguments in a spirit of tideration, and with a liberality of mind not to have 
been exjieeted amongst such a fanatii; en‘w. Indeed, he si*ems to have acted exception- 
ally, and nior(3 than on(‘e had to interjiosi* liis [irotcction to shield his guest from the 
blood thirsty fanatiesm and bigottixl intolerance of liis sulijcets. 

T.TI. In the struggli* for jiseendaney between the Aktaghliie and Kara trighlu(j fact ions, 

the leader of the former, Mulla Fazil of y\rtosh, in 1 0-G II. = 1 (i I S A. 1)., called to 
his aid the Khoja Kahui of Khujand, the son of Khoja Muhammad Sadnddin of 
Coba in the ancient country of Kaikobad and Afrasyab. He eame with a force of a 
thousand men, and was estahlislu'd at K?bshghar; luit the sons of Khudahanda from 
Aksii at once bt‘sieged the eity with tin* aid of the Yarkand troo[)s and tlu'ir Kirghiz 
and Kapehak levies. They harassed the suhur]»s for six months till at h'ngth the 
Khoja, raising a force amongst the citizens, matle a sortie and drove olf the besiegers 
with severe loss. 

M.V. The Aktaghliie party now took the lead, and ultimately in the jierson of Khoja 

Hidayatulhi aspired to the direct control of the government. On this Ismail, the 
Killer of Kiishghar, drove him from the city to Kashmir. He repaired from this to 
the Dal^y Ijamma, who sent him with a rccommimdat-ion for ai<l to tlie Ghaldan of 
Ziinghar. That Chief, however, took the opportunity to annex the eoimtry, and, 
establishing the Khoja as his own governor at Yarkand as the eii]iital, exiled the 
family of Ismail to Ghulja, the capital of his own government. Hida} atiilla, 
however, though supported by Kalmak authority, had a troubled rule owing to the 
opposition and intrigues of tlie rival faction. 

T.H. The following particulars regarding this remarkalile character, the founder of 

the Khoja power in the country of which he is now venerated as the [>atrou saint, 

a IG 
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are g-atliered from <lic Tazhira ILhhyjat, written by Mir Khc 4 lu(ld(lin of Yarkand shortly T.H. 
after the Klioja^s doatli : — 

Khoja IlidM3 atulla, \isiially (‘ailed ITazrat Afak = '' Most Hi<^li Pri‘sen(;e/' was the 
son of Khoja Muhainniad Yusuf, the son of Khoja Muhammad Amin, the son of 
Hazrat Malvhdunu Azam. lie held (mtire dominion, spiritual and ternjmral, over the 
JVIo^liol kStates of Kash^har, Yarkand, Khutaii, Aksii, Kiicha, and 'rurfan, and had 
many disciples in Kliita, Bul/^liar, Urns, and Hindustan. He held a fifth part of 
Moj4holisl;in in yV'////' = d(‘m(^sne, and received tith(‘S from his diseij)les in hjrei^ai 
lauds; from Kashmir and lladakslian, and the Tiin<i^ani in Khit 4 notably. 

Ainono-st the ])eo|»le of KaslijL»har he was held as a Prophet second only to 
Muhammad, and in Ids miraculous powers of h(‘alin^ the sick and restoring the dead 
he was reckoned the e([ual of Hazrat Isa =“ Lord Jesus.” His bearintj^ exercised 
a marvellous clTeet upon the peo])lc, and his appearance amouj^-st tluan ])roduced the 
most (‘xtraordinary manifestations of fascination. Some we])t with joy, some san^ 
with delight, others danci'd and leaped and whirlt‘d around, and others a.u:ain fell 
scnscl(‘ss to the o-round, whilst all were irresistably attracted to him by an (‘cstatic 
devotion of spiritual love. His miracles are said to be countless ; yet in his early 
career scolfers and un])(‘li<‘V(‘rs were not wantino-. 

Abdurrashid, the Kuler of Yarkand, was his enemy, and appointed a partizan,one 
Mulla Abdulla, to the otliee of Cazi in th(‘ city. He took every opportunity to 
d(*strov tlu‘ JSaint’s orowing- inliuence, and in his (k)urt <d‘ Justice used to denounce 
Afak as a hypocrite and rooiu* who, in the ”*arb of a ilan'es^k, took the property 
of the peoph‘ to k(‘ep his retinue of slave boys in J4ildi*d crowns, and to deck his 
coneiiljines innunn'ralile in silks and l>roeades. ^Plu' s[)(HH*h of the bold toni*ut‘d 
Cazi was r(‘|)orted to Afak, but he merely remarked with meek resii^natimi that God 
wmdd in due tinu‘ visit him with due reward. Shortly after this the railiT was 
present at an entertainment .i»iven by the object of his vituperation, and was choked 
bv a bone sticking* in his throat. His friends fell at the Saint’s leet, and olfcring* all 
his wc'alth, and tlu* simu'r’s repentance, im]dored him to save the man’s life. 

Afak bid his neighbour hit the Cazi a blow on the throat, and as he did so the 
bone was (‘jeeted to the dying’ man’s relief. Of the (?om})any sonu* laught'd, some 
we])t, and others fainted, Imt the seotling^ Cazi recovered, and through very shame 
retired into private lib* at Aksu. From this he afterwards returned as a ])artizan and 
favored servant of tlie Saint’s son and suc(‘(!ssor. 

Mirza Shah Mahmud, a Jaras noble of Yarkand, was another promimmt scoffer. 

He was a (h‘bauchee and opium-smoker, and rcwiled the sanctity of Afak, saying “ were 
he really a man of God he would have cured me of my evil ways.” His broth (‘r, 

Ghazi lieg, was an e([uallv infidel railer. Hut both very soon met a just retribution. 

The one died from an overdose of his favorite drug, and the otlun’ of a severe coliii 
whilst out hunting even liefore they could carry him home. It was by such miracles 
as these that Afak’s sanctity was prov(.‘d and established. During his ndgn Afak 
warred twelve years with the Kirghiz and Kalmak before he acejuired the sole 
sovereignty. Attt'ndtHl by Mulla Alim of Yarkand he accom|)anied Yolbars Klian 
on his fatal campaign against Khita, and gained many disciples amongst the 
Tungani there. 

In his time Muhammad Amin Khan, Huler of Yarkand, went against his 
brother, Khudabanda, at Aksii. He fell sick on the way, and was brought back in 
a jfrgh/il = “ horse litter,” but dii'd liefore reaching his home. His friends at on(,*c 
took the body to Afak, and the Khan’s mother. Begum Piidsluih, falling at the Saint’s 
feet, presented twenty thousand (anga = four thousand rupc(‘s in (.‘ash, and promis- 
ing t(‘n thousand more implored his intercession to restore her son to life. Afak 
was at breakfast at the time, and taking a spoonful of gruel from his bowl applied it 
to the mouth of the defunct. A perspiration presently broke out over the body, the 
limbs began to move, and on the third day the dead man was riding about as usual. 

It was such miracles as this that gained for llazrat Afak the reputation of a second 
Hazrat Isa. 
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Kbud.4l)anda now raised an army of Kirghiz and Kalmnk to avenge this afiack 
upon \arkand. Muhammad Amin at onee a])pealed to At'ak for protection, and the 
Saint thus disclosed to the ruler of the State his own amhition : “Hold! Khan! 
Restrain your desires. This country of Mogholistan is tlie garden of the Khojas. 
T entrust it to your care. Do no violence, nor oppression. Re the friend of (bxrs 
friends. Withhold your tongin* from the slander of rny [)eople, and he the enemy of 
my enemies. If you lail in these duties, eh'rnal pains and tori ores are your lot, 
for the wratli of the Saints is a reflexion of the wrath of Hod. Kliudahanda is your 
vassal. He now draws his sword? Ho you against him. The s])irit of the Saints 
upholds your arms. Victory and triumph are yours. My son from Kaslighar, Khoja 
Muhammad Yahya, goes with you.'* 

Aeeonlingly they set out together with a large army against Aksii. The fort 
was takeii, Khudal)anda was seized and taken before Muhammad Amin, who at once 
slew him. The victory was (-laimed by the Khoja as the result of Alak's miraculous 
aid ; and on the return ol the victorious army, hci presented tht‘ deserving of the 
soldi(‘rs before liis father for reward. Amongst the foremost of 1h(‘se was Khuda- 
birdi Ri, Chongl)aghish Kirghiz, who was tin' first to assault and force the gate ()f 
the castle. 'J'he Saint cast a benign glance on the hero, and iiupiired “ What desirest 
thou? Oh ]\Iir!’' Hie Kirghiz saluting repli<;d “ 7hr*.v/V IWdsliafuni ! — Sire! My 
King! Ry your high favour [ have no lack of worldly wealth. I have herds of 
horsi's, and strings of (*am(‘Is, and dnwes of oxen. My flocks of goats and sheep 
are eountl(‘ss, and ther(‘ is no limit to t he number of my slav(‘s and wtoiches ; but I 
havx‘ no son.” “ liow many wives have you?'’ asked the' Saint. “ '/br-v/V I have 
two wives" replied the Mir. Af;ik took two a])])h*s from a tray set before him, 
and handing tlu'm to the Kirgdiiz Ri, said ^‘Hive this to the one wif(‘, and this to 
flic other wife." And so he dismi.ssed him. The hero returned home and did as ho 
was bid. Kach wib* conceived, and in due course eaeli gave birth to a son. This 
miracle is notorious in ,all the K.Mshghar and Yarkand territory. 

Following this in 10 1-d 1 1,= lOdU A.D., Muhammad Amin Khan, alarmed 
at the rapid rise of Afnk and jealous of his power, declared war against him, and 
closing the roads to Hindustan and Badakhshan to |>revent his escape, vowed to exter- 
minate the whole Khoja race. On this Afak summomMi the aid of Yahya, called 
also Khan Khoja, as the eldest of his sons ; and on his arrival from Kashghar with 
a numerous army, tin; troojis of the Khan desertiul to the Khoja; ami thus reduced 
to helplessness Muhammad Amin forgot his boasts and threats, and sought, safety by 
flight. He was imrsued, captured, and executed Ixwond the Y.qrkand river. 

AlVik after this gained supreme control of tlie govmnment. Ju his later yc'ars 
ho resigned the reins of authority to Yahya, who for ilfttam yt'ars had been the 
custodian of the family se|>ulchre at Artosh a, ml the superior of its attached monas- 
tery, and ridired to si)eiid his declining years in the society of his disciples over 
whom his magic influence produe<*d a spell of .servile devotion. 

Afak converted nearly a liundrcd thousand people to Islam, not reckoning Hie 
ladies of the iiohility and gentry amongst whom ho (‘xercised an influence and 
control of a mysterious aiul imperious nature. He died suddenly at Yarkand in the 
midst of a theological discu.ssidii with liis disci})l(\s in the beginning ol Rajah 
] 105 II.= l()Dd A.D., and was buried in the vault of his father at Alluu Artosh. 
His funeral was attended by ten thousand relatives, disciples, and retainers. His 
grave is now tlie holiest shrine in the country, and is called Mazar j)/:ulanwar 
Antauae llazrat FMn The shriiui lion riteo^ in lights, the 

threshold of His ’ Eminent- Presence, the Most High Presence." 

Jfiiring the life of Afak, the rnaihsoleuin and monastery built over the grave 
of his father, wore destroyed ami burned liy the Kirgliizami Kazzak invaders. Yahya 
rebuilt them, and, adding a college and alms-houses, much enlarged the area of 
the shrine. And he gave the revenues of Fyzabad, Daulathagh, and the Arwat canal 
in bequest for their maintenance. These buildings wore completed only shortly 
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before tlie death of Afak who, on beiiipf informed that all was ready for him to open T.H. 
and ])less the institution, foretold his speedy arrival there for his last resting place. 

On the death of Afak, the succession to the j^overnment was immediately con- 
tested by his sons. Yahya, wlio had for some years conducted the government over 
sevent(ien cities of Mo^holistan, was killed within seven months, at the end^ of 
Safar llOO IL, throii<j^h the intrigues of Khanim Padshah, the widow of Ahik. 

She was a daughter of Rashid, and a grand-daughter of Sidtnn Said, and now used 
her induenee with the nobles and chiefs in favour of her own s-m, Mahdi, at that 
time aged sixteen years. This excited the jealousy of the darceshy and being insti- 
gated l)y other mtunbers of the family, they soon after attacked her palace, and 
killing lier, si‘t it on lire. 

In the midst of this confusion Aeb^sh, a brotlu'r of Yahya, came from Turfan 
and ser/ing Yarkand, drove the youthful sons of Atak, namely, Ivhoja llusen (('ailed 
Baghra Kiian by his father) ag(‘d nine years, and Calich ]3urlu<nuddin, aged five 
years, and other members of the family to llindustan. Sixteen yi'ars later llusen 
rcturiuMl from his exile, and bc'came the Clovan’iior ot Yarkand and Kashghar. ^ 

Aebash on gaining possession of the city (piarrelled with his Kirghiz and Kapeluik 
allies, and, after some desultorv warfare, was sidzed and exc'cuted at Ynngi llissar by 
Arzii Muhammad, the Kirghiz load(‘r; who then fought to oust his rival (jomrade 
Camat Ri, the Kapehak Chief ; and in the end they destroyed each otlun*. 

Afak, in his lirst attempt to s(dze the government of the eountiy, was iinsuc- M.V. 
cessful, and was driven from Kashghar by its Ruler, Ismdil Khan, to take refuge in 
Kashmir. From this lu^ repaired to the Dalay Lamina who start him with a recom- 
mendation for aid to the (jlbaIdan = Khan, or (yhief of the Olot Kalmak, or Llciith 
of Zunghar. 

The (ibahlan, however, took the (lyiporUinity to seize the (country for himself, 
and in 1()7S A.l). appointed Afak his (Governor at Y arkand as the eayiital, with a 
large stall* of Kalimik ollit'ials su[)port(Hl hy garrisons in the dilTenait towns. At the 
same time he carried olf Isnniil and his family into exile at (iliiilja, his own ea])ital. 

Afak (]istrihut(‘(l the several offices oi g'overnmeiit and provincial charges 
amongst liis Aktaglilue partizaiis, in snl>ordination to tlar Ziing’hari Ciiiefs who, 
h()wcv(‘r, tliemsclvt's took no pari in the internal adminisl I’iition of the gov(‘rnni(?iit. 

They were c()Titcnt merely to hold the country and realize the rnouthly tribute of 
four huudnal thousand = eighty thousand ruyiees. 

Anarcdiy and hostility, however, eontlniK'd for several years between the two 
factions, tili the Karatfighlue being defeated finally emigrated to Kashmir. Afak 
now to allay suspicion resigned the government to his lirotber, Ismail ATuliammad, 
the (lov'ernor of LIsh ^Yirlan, and set him to attack tlie Zuiighari. lie* fell upon the 
Kalmak, and, jilundering their camps, seized an immense nmnher of ea|)tiv(‘s and 
great booty in cattle, lie then h'anvl the vengeance of the (ihaldan, and tied to 
the mountains, where he was killed by his own guides. Oil this Afak n^sumed the 
governnumt. 

Oil the assassination of Yahya aftm’ the death of Afak, his brother from Turfan 
seized Yarkand as already mentioned. To maintain himself there against his 
opponents, Aetaish called to his aid from Khujand one Khoja DanyM of the Karatagh- 
luc faction. On this the people of Kashghar brought in Khoja Ahmad, Aktaghlue, 
and set him up as ruler, and war then followed between the rivals. 

The Aktaghlue, with their Kirghiz partizans, l)est‘iged Yarkand to seize Danyal, 
hut w(‘re repuls(Ml hy the Kirghiz under their leader H.ishim Khan in the inten'st 
of the Karataghlue. Ilis success, however, was short lived, for the Khoja intrigues 
presently drove him to retire to his steppes. Ddnyal now gained over the Kalmak, 
who joined him at Yarkand to avenge the invasion from Kashghar against whi(di 
they marched together. 'I’he city surrenderiMl after a few skirmishes, and the Kalmiik 
chief, ap])ointing as governor a citizen chosen by the people, took both Ahmad and 
Danyal prisoners to lla or Gbiilja, and thus restored quiet to the country. 
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In 1720 A.T). Zaban Rapt an (Aral)daii Klian of tlio Ziiiij^linri ?) restored Danyal 
t<o the ^overninont of Ally Sliahr=six cities, but a|)pt)inlcd his own (iovcrnors in 
each of them, and fixed the revenue at a Iiundred tliousand = twenty thousand 
rupees, that of Afak bein^ a thousand = two lunuln'd rupe(*s /yc/* vchfidii of liis 
subjects, lie at the same time ke]>t Cha.iran, the eldest son of l)?inynl, as a hosta^^o 
at 11a, whither Danyal re|iaired periodically to n*nder account of his ’’’oveniincnl. 

A\ . V\ • Aiabdan Ivhaii of the Zun^hari died in 1720 ^V.l)., and, his sons tiisputiiij^* the 

throne, the rule was seized by the rival Chiefs, Amiirsana and Tawats, or Ihrvatsi. 
Tlie usur[)ers (juarrelled as to the division of authority, and Ainursana j^'oin^* to R(‘kin 
for aid returned with a Chinese army and exi>eiled Mawats. He then relu liod against 
the Chinese Emperor, and dtd’eated two armies sent against him by Ivierdnii'^'. Rut 
he succumbed to the third, and thul to Toholsk, where he died in 1757 A.D. 

His t(‘rritory then fell to Kienlun^*, who nearl\ (‘xterminated the Ziinn-hari and 
Olot, and then invited the Tur^ut or 'rourLjonth emi»»rants from their scttlenu'iits on 
the Vol'^’a, and they nd.unicd to th(‘ir aiH'ient ])atrimony in 1772 A.D. Meanwhile? 
Chinesei troops and colonists, with exile.s and nomads soon re-])eoj)Ied the (‘ountry 
depopulated by the massacn* of half a million ])eo])le <lurin^- the (diinese eompiest. 
And the j\Iaiu;liii authority was establislu'd by a svst(*in of conciliation and c«)ereion 
judiciou.sly combiiK'd ; whilst the (Icvelojmient of the anih^ultural and minei’al rt‘sources 
of tin? country, and tin? protect i<.)n allorded to comnu'ree, soon ri'st.orod pros)U“rit,v. 

MA . (jhahlan (Jhirin^* on sucee(‘din^‘ to the throin? (Mnillianed I)an\al in his appoint- 

ment;; hut alter his (h‘ath, to weaken the powered the Kar.ita^hhic faetioiu he divided 
the Lj'overnment of tin; eountry amono-st his several sons. Thus to tlie eldest, Khoja 
Cha.i>nn, he ^'ave \ arkaiid, to ^ usuf lie j^ave K.ish^har, and similarly Aksii to Ayiih, 
and Kliutan to /Vhdiilla; with a Kalmak a^'ciit (tonjointly at (‘aeh place. 

The motlun* o( Y iisvif was the daughter ol a Kalmak Acyr/;/ = “ Nohlt*,” and he 
spmit his youth in Ziingbar by the order of the Kbau Tawats. Now seel lyi;* the 
dissiMision roi^nin^’ there he .^’ot leave to n’o and delVnd Kash^har from a pretendeii 
attack by the Kir<>hiz. Rut on arrival there in 1751 A.D. hi‘ set to work toraisc* an 
army to free Ins country, at the very time that Amiirsana was seekino* tin' aid of tlni 
Roohdo Khan for the rule of the Zniiijhari ai^ainst his rival Davalsi. 

The ('ondnet of Yiisnf excited suspicion, ainl the Kalmak (lovcrnor of tin* city 
plotted to assassinate him whilst at prayers in the moscpic. The plot, howcw'r, was 
disclosed to him, and Yusuf scizini»* the cliitd* actor, Khudayar, the hh'tkaijhii or 
“Mayor,” cxccntcd him. Rul his accom|)liccs, a son of Khiida'var and Ahdussattar 
(a Rc^ of Artosh), cscaj)cd to 11a with ihc iiitclll^-eiicc (d’ the revolt at K.-ishohur. 
Mcaiiwliilc at Y arkand, the (lovcrnor, (Jlia/5 st i/cd (JhaL;an, and Y lisuf at. once 

Avent, to his aid with tin* cry of Iskim. He at the same time sent a force of a 
lliousaiid men to Rarchak to intercept the road and jinwent the Kalmak earrviiii»’ oil* 
(.■lui^’an to 11a. Rreseiitly Sadie, tin* .son of Chao.hi, aj^pcared with aid from the 
opposite direction. He hurried up from Khntan uilli .seven thousand men and some 
Kirghiz levies, and managed to get ])o.ssession of the family of (ihazi Reg, whom ho 
threatened Nvitli their torture and death unh‘ss he reh'ased his fathia*. '^rhe (loveinor 
f<*aring for them, and dreailing the veiigeaneo. of Y lisuf, set fn'c his captive, and sought 
forgiv(‘uess with the Kiinin on his head. And he was pardoned at the interee.ssioii of 
Chagan himself. 

In tlie meantime Yusuf luni sent envoys to Khokainl and Rukhara n'porting 
the overthrow of the Ziinghari rule*, and .seeking* the aid of the faitliful in support 
of Islam. The indepeii(l<‘nce of these cities, however, of Ka'slighar, Yarkand, and 
Khut:in, was not of long duration. 

In 1757 A.D., after Ainursana liad returned to Znnghar with a Cliinesi* army, 
his rival, Davatsi, tied with three hundred men by the Muzart Pass to Osh ^rurfan. 
He was here seized by Khojarn Reg, the Covernor, and delivc'red to the ('hinese 
who, settling Amursana at Ha with a Chinese garrison in sup|)ort, thus possessed 
themselves of the rule in Ziinghar. 

a 17 
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Arnvirsana now set to ro-siibjuj^ate the throe revolted cities, and by the advice M.V. 
of A'bdul Walihab and Khoja 8yad Bog*, Governors on the part of the Kalmyk of 
Aksii and Osh Turfan respectively, and with the consent of the Chinese General, 
resolved to make use of the Akta^hluc party for the purpose. 

Burhaniiddin and Khan Klioja, the sons of Ahmad (whose family had j^reat 
inihienec at Kash^har), were at this time in exile at Irin Khabir^ban on the head 
waters of the 11a riv(T to the east of Ghiil ja. I'hey wore eonse(|uently summoned to 
the city where Khan Khoja was retained as hosta<:»:e, whilst his brother was sent with 
a force of Kalinak, ('hinese, and Turkisbirn to Aksii. Here’ Burhaniiddin was well 
ri'ceived, and with his army reinforecnl by live thousand Musa! mans from Kiieha, 

Turfan, and Aksii itself, and by the Doliiii tribe to the south, sid out with bis new 
adherents to Ush ^Purfan. Here, too, he received a joyful welcome, but was detained 
some time owin^ to a coalition of the rebel States to o[)pose bim. 

Ihe eonfeilerates were already on tbe mareb from Varkand hy way of Yanj^i 
Hissjir and Artosli to cheek the advance of Burhaniiddin, when Yiisuf died in his 
retr(‘at at Yarkand. His son, iVbdulla, was at once inslalled as ruler at Kash”-liar 
with the title of Khoja Padshah, and he lost no time in sendin*^ his son, Khoja 
ATuIlam, with the Kash^har eoiitiiig’eiit to join the Yarkand force, and they together 
besieged Ush Turfan. 

Here tbe Karat aghl lie liesiegers proposed to the besieged Aktagld lie that they 
should lay aside their party jealousies and combi ne as Alnsalmans, and invade 11a. 

And by way of inducement they ])romised Burlianuddin the government of 
Kashghar, Aksii, and Turfan. But lie, being surrounded by tbe Cbineso and Kalinak, 
told tlio d(‘putation to advisi* tbe Karatagliliic leaders to go to llu, and seek the 
jiardoii ot* the Chinese Kmperor tbrougli lns\ i<u‘roy there. M(‘antiino sonic of the 
Aktaghluc in the besieging force seifivtly plotted witli Burlianuddin, and in the first 
fight went over to him in a body with the Kirghiz whom they liad won to tlii'ir side. 

On this the besiegers dis|)crs(‘d, and their leaders lied back fo Kashghar, where 
Burlianuddin, following in pursuit, was received with opcui arms. From this he 
advanced against Khoja (Jliagan, who held Yarkainl, and in the mimes of the Boghdo 
Khan and iVniursana demanded his surrender to ( ■hincse protection. Cliagan sent a 
rcjilv of deliance, and with the ery of “ Islani^' raised the j) 0 |)iilaco fur a ghaza. 
Burhaiinddiii consc([ucntly closely bcsicg’cd the cify, and finally, alter some skirmish- 
ing in Avliiih Inavat, the son of (^liagan, was killed, took it- through tlu‘ tri^aihery of 
Gliazi Beg, who on a pretence of famine led Chagaii to make a sortie with all his 
force to raisin the siege. 

Ill the sally Ghazi Beg took lUght, and threw the defenders into confusion, and 
the besiegers rallying drove them into the city. During the night Cliagan tied with 
his family, and next day Glinzi Beg surrendered the city to Burlianuddin. Cliagan 
was pursued and overtaken at the Zarafslnan river, where Arka, a son of Yiisuf, ivas 
killed ill the conlllid, whilst Nazar with two attimdants csca])ed to India. ^Phe n‘st 
were taken back to Yarkand, and all executed. And so the Aktagliliie rejilaced the 
Karataghliie in the government of the country. In 1758 A. D., Burlianuddin aided 
hy liis brother, Khan Khoja, rebelled, and, consequently, in the following year a 
Chinese army under the Governor of Ha invaded the country, and after a succession 
of conti'sts lirovo the ivhel brotlu'rs to seek refuge in Badaklishan. Here the King, 

Sultan \Sluih, killed them botli, and sent their heads to the (Chinese General, and 
Kashghar was annexed as an integral part of the Chinese Knipire under the Provin- 
cial Governor of 11a. In this war four of the sons of Afak were killed in fight, 
and two were taken prisoners to Pekin for execution there. Only one son of 
Burlianuddin escaped. His name was Khoja Saalat A'li, commonly called Sari msak. 

The Chinese to consolidate their authority in this western province of their 
Empire in 17(>I A.D. built Hoi Yuan Chen on the River Ha, and re-settled Zung- 
haria, which had been depopulated by the massacre of half a million people, by 
Cliiiiese emigrants and exiles from Kansuh, and with Sibo, Solon, and Daur colonists. 
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M.V. and a Manchu garrison of soldiers of tlie Green Dragon standard. In the Ila 
district seven thousand Musalman families were reduced to serfdom as tillei's of 
the soil, whilst the remnant of the Zunghari were granted roaming tracts in their 
former locale. The government was confided to a T:u/n T:hm or Jau(i-Jun(j = 

'' Vijx^roy/" with throe Lieutenants at 11a, Tiirbaghatai, and Kashghar ; hut the 
details of loe.al government wore left to be administered as before by Musalnu^ii 
oflicers. Cliinese garrisons, however, were located in the i)rinei|)al cities, outposts 
were established on the frontiers, and j)ost stages built on all the main routes fur 
quielv communication. And Dins the ( -hinese secured their eou([iu‘st. 

This success of the (>hiii(‘se arms alarmed tin? Islam ]>olity all over Central Asia, 
though the hordta* Chiefs imrnediahdy under their inllueiiee profi‘ssed vassalage to the 
Chinese fhnperor. Ahlai of the Middle Horde In 1700 A.l). subinilted to Hie 
Loglido Khan, and was granted t lie title of Prince. Miir^Miof tlie Little Horde 
in token of submission sent, envoys to Pekin. Whilst Adania or Jh*ilann Hi, the 
Khan of Khoeand in 175S A.D., and tfum his snec'cssor, Narliota Pi, recognized the 
firoteetorate of (diina. J]nt the rest of Central Asia was ]>anle-strnek by the estab- 
lisiirnent of the Chinese ride on their very frontier. 

In 1702 A.D. Cliinese mandarins with an escort of a hundred and thirty men 
went to Ahlai, and dimianded liorses and sn])|)lies for an army to iiivadij Tnrkistan 
and Samareand in the s[)ring. On this Krdnufi Bi of Tashkand, aiul Pa/1 Bi of 
Khujand, and the liuh'jieiideiit Kirghiz Chiefs sent envoys to set'k aid from Shall 
Ahmad — the Durrani who, after tlu* death of Nadir, had raised Afgluinist}in into an 
independent kiiigdorn, and the Afghans to tlie [iroiid position of thi‘ most jiowerfnl 
nation of tin' Past. 

Ahmad had, ten years liefore, conquered all tlie country on the lt?ft l.iank of the 
Oxns from Charjiie up to its head waters in Badaklishan, and now in 17(id A.])., in 
answer to the call for Islamite aid, he sent a force of Afghans to jiroteet the frontier 
hetweem Tashkaiid and Kliokand. And at the same tinn^ he sent an embassy direct 
to Pekin to demand the restitution of the Mnliainmadan States of Eastern Tnrkistdn. 
Meanwhile in 17()5A.D. tlie people of IJsli Turfan, foiH'stalling the Musalman aid 
reckoned on, rose in rijvolt, hut the rebellion was at once (pielled by a inassaero of the 
citizens and the complete destruction of the town. 

The Afghan depnlation was not well received at the Cliinese capital, and the 
Durrani soveu’eign was at the time too mneh (‘ngag(*d against the Sikhs to turn his 
attention in this direction. And tlie Chinese on their side were det(‘rred from further 
(;on(pi(‘st in the ludjdess States of Central Asia to the west by the iin^seiiee ot an 
Afglinn army of iifteeii tlumsand men in Badaklislian ; sent tlua'c to ravage t he 
country and exeente the King, Sultan Shah, in revmige for his murder of the two 
refugee Khojas in 1700 A.D. They brought under snhjection, however, the Kirghiz 
on the north-west, and yearly sent a force from Kashghar and Tnrliaghalai, aeeom- 
panied liy Chinese traders for barter, to eolleet the annual revenue of one ])er cent, of 
liorses and cattle and one per mille of sheep, in return for the jirivilege of pasturing 
on the stepjie between Lake Balkash and the Alahigli. 

After the revolt, of Ush Tnrfaii, the ('hinese rule was undisturbed till ISIO A.D., 
when Zikiiiddin Akhiind, KaraUighluc of Tashmalik or Tashhaligh = stone town,'^ 
to the west of K.ashghar, rebelled and with a ])arty of Kirghiz raid<‘d the (diiiiese 
outposts. He was soon captured and ece(*ntied, but his sou, Ashraf Peg, carried on 
the war till he shared the same fate, llis young brother, however, was sent to Pokiii, 
where he was executed on attaining full age. 

This quelled the Karataghlue for a time, and tlie government went on without 
any serious outbreak till 1825 A.D., when tlie ap[)earance of the Russians on the 
Bogii camp grounds and the seven rivers led to a decline of the Chinese prestige, 
which was presently eonfirmed by the revolt of the Khoja Jahangir. 

Under the Chinese rule certain trading privileges were accorded to the city of 
Aksn and those to the west of it, which wore not granted to Kuchd and the other 
cities to the east; whilst no I'lusalman trader was allowed to go northward by the 
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Muzflrt Pass. Tlie cities to tlie westward of Aksil liad always from their j)()sitioii 
shared a community of interests witli Khokand or Andijan, anciently called Farghana 
(which during the time of the Moghol Khans was included in the government of 
K.’ishghar, as it was at an earlier j)eriod undm* the rule of the Pughra Khan family 
when Uzkand was the capital of one of their rrinees)^ and the adjoining States of 
Alawaranahar^ and in them tlie Khoja inlluenee liad always l)een gn‘atest. 

But the eastern cities on the other luind from Kikfha to Khamil liad hardly fidt 
this inlluenee, and were from th(‘ir vicinity and common interests morii in unison 
with the ('hiiiese. This natural t(‘ndeiu*y the (diinese authorities encouraged hy a 
conciliating rule, and the grant of princely titles, whilst the Fmperor himself, to 
strengthen the hoiids of attachinent, married a Khamil Princess. 

'riie trading privileges enjoyed hy the western towns enabled their people to 
maintain (jonstant (Communication with their (.^o-religionists to the west of the jiasses, 
and alfonh'd them ()[)))ortunities of intriguing with the JMusalmaus there for the ri's- 
toration of the Khoja rul(‘, and the hatching of all sorts of s(‘ilition against the 
established government. To clu’ck the troubles and dis(pii(‘t arising from this source, 
the Chinese in l.SFt A.J). subsidizi'd the Khan ot Khokand with two hundred yivnh 
~ y('arly to control the hostility of the Khojas, who since their coiKjuest of 

the country had emigrat(‘d to his territory. 

Amongst th(!se was Sarimsak, the last descendant of the A lac family. After 
many years of wandering in (’(‘iitral Asia htc sidtled in his edd age at Khokand, to be 
near Kashghar, whence he diaaved his revenuiss. IJe was Ihu’c joined l>y many Kara- 
taghhic discontents from the (diinese side* of the liordm*, who eomplaiiu'd of the 
oppression of tin* fonagii rulers, the violaticm of their wives and daughters l>y the iulidel, 
and the sujijin'ssion of tlaar ndigious sujirenuujy. These grievances, eou])led with the 
fate of the two murdered Khojas, excited universal symjiathy amongst Musalmans, 
and to fan it, emissaries set out from Kashghar in I8;i() A.l)., and spread themselves 
0V(‘r Central Asia to enlist tin* aid of Islam in (fkazd against tlw‘ kdjh' invaders. 

As a lirst eonse(|uenc«‘ Munid Beg, the Ruler of Kuiiduz, on tin; ])retence of 
avenging tin; murder of the Khoja hrotiirrs on hehalf of his relative, Sarimsak, eon- 
(|uer(;d Eadakshan, and (lejiorU'd its jumple to sic'krm and die in the swamps of his own 
(‘ountry. Aud as a sc'eond Jahangir Khoja invaded Kashghar. 

Sarimsak had three sons, \iisuf Khoja, who liviui at Bukhara, Bahauddiii, and 
Jahangir who was horn in 17<SM A. I). On the dt^ath of Umar Khan of Khokand 
in 1892 A. 1)., Jahangir ll(‘(l from the city to the Kara Kirghiz, and j»lotted against 
Kashghar, where the devotion of tlu' ])(‘ 0 ])le to the Khoja inten'st and tlie wc'akness 
of the Chinese rule wen? wdl known to him. llis hostility now was the eomnience- 
inent of those trouliles which have ever since distraeted the country till its eoiu|uost 
hy the jiresent Ruler, Amir Muhammad ^ akiih Khan, Atallk (lliazi. 

Jahangir lirst eMllsted the aid of Suranehi Beg, (diongliaghish Kirghiz, who 
merely plunden'd the Kashghar suhurhs and was driven hack. On this failure tlu? 
Khoja, went to tlu; Savak Kirghiz of Bolor, aud securing the adliesion of th(;ir Chiefs, 
Atantai and 'failak, made the summer irsort of the Kirghiz (‘amps on the u])])er 
course of the Narin river his hcad-cpiarters. H(‘re he assumed the eharaetc'r of a 
saint and miracle worker, and made many ex(?nrsions against the enemy; but without 
much success, till at last in 18:20 A.l). a small party of Chinese who had jmrsued his 
raiders to the Narin, and ])lumlered the country ig) l(.) Fort Kurtka, were surprized in 
a narrow dtdih; on their return journey and slaughtered almost to a man. 

This victory was at onci' nois(‘d in Kh(.>kand, and emissaricis W(;re sent to raise the 
Uzhak, Kazzak, and Biirut Kirghiz, many of whom with Andijanl and Badakhshf 
adv(“ntur(‘rs f]o(‘k(‘(l to the green hainun* of Jah.anghir. In the following sjiring the 
Khoja mar(‘h(‘d against Kashghar with a considerable force ni\der the eoinrnand of 
Tsa .Ddilkliwdh^ lent to him as General by Aluliammad Ali Khan of Khokand, and 
camped at Besbklrim in its northern suburbs. 

Tlie ( Jilm se came out to attack, but were quickly routed and driven back to 
llieir (.‘itadel, whilst Jahangir entering the city anddst the aeelarnations of the people 
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M.V. established himself in the palace with the title of Syatl Jahan8';r Sultan, and at 
once organized his government on the Khokand model, substituting (he Musalmiin 
turban for the Chinese cap, balls, and feathers. He allowed most of the Begs to 
retain their posts, but appoitital Andijan partizans to the principal odices, and exe- 
cuted Muhammad S^id of Kh£mil, the // a//i;r= Governor on the part of the Chinese, 
for his opposition. ^ 

On the fall of K/ish^rbar, the people of Yantai Hissar, Yarkand, and Khutan rose 
simultaneously, and massaciring the Chinese everywhere, razed their forts and joined 
the service of the Klioja. In June Muhammad A'li Khan, jealous of the Khoja's 
success, himself appeared at Kashghar with fifteen thousand men to join in the ghaza, 
but he was coldly received by Jahangir, who looked upon him as a dangerous rival 
The Khan, however, set vigorously to work to fake the Chinese fort of (lulbagh, a 
few hundred yards to the west of the city, in which the garrison still held out ; but 
his efforts proving ineffectual, and having lost a thousand men under its walls in 
twelve days, his ardour cooled as rajhdly as it had glowed, and In* return(*d to his 
principality there to make amends for the disap])ointment in adding a new province to 
his dominions by stamping the envied tit le of Ghazt in\ his coinage. 

Jahangir meantime continued the siege of the (rulbagh, and it f<‘ll to him on 
the seventeenth day. The Chinese Governor and princijial oflieers committed suicide, 
whilst their troops llccing in all directions wen* captured and massacred to the number 
of eight thousand men. Only four hundred of* the ca|)t,ives were spared on their 
professing Islam, and they were at once distributed over Afawaranahar as an iiuluce- 
ment to the Faithful to rally round Jahangir. 

Muhammad Ali Khan now uneasy at the growing success of the Khoja, dis- 
couraged volunteers and pl(jtted with Isa Dddl'ltwn/i to raise a mutiny amongst his 
troops. The General’s j)lans, however, were timely discoviU’ed, and he was r(‘dueed 
from his post of Mingbdahf^ and the disorder ([uellV'd. Many other plots against 
Jahangir now came to liglif> but he was generally poj)iilar and had the siii)port of 
the Musalmans everywhere. 

P. Mt'anwhile tin; Chinese Viceroy at Ila had been active in his preparations to 

recover the revolted citi(‘S, and despab^hed an immense force of Tungani, Khit.fy, and 
Kalrnak against the rel>els. Tlie Chinese army arrived at Aksii in Janiiarv (six 
months after the fall of Kashghar), umJer th(i command of a Jang* Jiing Tan, with 
a Jang Jung and several Arnbaii. From this in tin; early spring a force of twelve 
thousand men was sent by way of Cay Voli to Khutan, and another of seven 
thousand men to Yarkand, whilst the main army of eighty thousand men assem- 
bling at Maralbashi set out thence against Kashghar. Jahangir in th(i meantime had 
concentrated his KhuUin and Yarkand levies at tlie capital, and on tht; aj>proach of 
the Chinese sent out an army of lifty thousand men to oppose thi‘m. 

Tlie hostile armies met at Yangabad, and according to custom each ])iit forward 
a champion for single combat. That- of the ('liinese was a giant Kalrnak archer 
fantastically dressed like a devil ilragon ; whilst thcchanijiion on the side of Jahangir 
was a not(.*d Khokandi warrior eipially versed in sword and rifle practice and clad in 
gaudy silks and chain armour. The two atlvaniaal to the contest on tin; o|)en jdain 
backed by their respective supporters. Hut whilst the Khokandi was ad justing his 
rifle the Kalnnik shot an arrow through his chest and out between the shoulders, and 
his adversary fell dead on the spot. A skirmish followed between the sup[)orting 
parties, but the . Kashghar army, dishearttmed by the untoward eommencement of 
the contest, soon broke and fled in disorder. They were pursued witli great slaugliter 
and loss in captives as far as Cazan Kul, where the Chine.se army eam[)ed for the 
’ night. 

Next day they advanced in three great divisions hy the Yangi Hissar road on 
the south, Daulatbagh on the t*ast, and Sarmun on the west, and investt;d tin* city 
on three sides. During the night Jahjingir with seven followers fled hy the 
Chacmic Pa.ss to the Karatakka mountain, where ho was stojiped hy the snow, and 
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Ill’s troops, tliemselves tlius deserted, next day dispersed and took the road P. 

to Andijan. They were pursued and cut up by numerous dotaelirnents of Chinese, 
some of whom penetrated as far as Usli, whence they were repelled and driven back 
by the Kirghiz and Kapelink who rallied to the dtd'ence of their homesteads and 
beaten coiintrynieii. Meantime the Chinese (jcneral sent a force under Ishaa Wiin;^ 
with the Chill Ainhaii, Dawan Aniban and others in pursuit of Jahano’ir. His hiding 
place was jM)inted out hy some Kirghiz nomads of Karatakka, and Jahaiiii;*!!’ siirren- 
derini»’ to liis pursuers was l)roui;ht liackto the Jano* Jum^ Tan, who sent him prisoner 
to lk‘kin, where he was suhseipiently executed with torture. 

In return for this sm-viee the (diinese (reiieral appointed Jshac; Wan^ of IJsh 
Turl’an (whose success on tin’s occasion was due to the treachery of Jahant^ir’s former 
ally, Siiranchi Ih^^;, Choiii^ha^hish Kirghiz, who now thouo*ht to avert the punish- 
iiK'iit due to his own liostilities liy deliverim^ up to the vietors their fallen enemy, 
and his <»wn acknowled^vd spiritual I<‘ader and kin;^) to the t^overmnent of the city, 
and hulldliii*' tlie Yaii^’islialir fort, a farmlch to the south of it, in place of the 
Gnlhanh destroyi'd by .lahano-ir^ established Jah Darin with a strong garrison in its 
eommand, and nM unit'd to I la. 

The lhu])cror 'raukwang was delighted at tlu‘ successful suppression of this W.W. 
r(‘volt, and sliowered honors and nuvards upon Cluiiiglnng, his (retieral of Jla, and 
upon his troops. For his good serviei; he rewarded Ishac Wang with the title of 
Prlnct* of Kashghar. ib' was, howevtu’, soon after aecused of treason and sum- 
moned to P(‘kin for trial, and t hough aetjuitted t>f the charge, he was detained there 
several years liefore licing |)crmitted to return. 

daiiaiigir ruled only nine months, and in the spring of IS'^S A.D. the Chinese M.V. 
recovering posst'ssion of tin* revolted eiti(‘s re-estahlislied their authority hy numerous 
executions and tortures and coutiscations, and hy the transfiortation of twelve 
thousand Alusalmafi families from K.ashghar to Clhulja, or K.uldja, where they were 
settled as serfs under tlu* nanu* of sweaters,’^ labourers. 

This revolt of Jaluaiigir, originating in Kliokand, was the cause of the inllm'iico 
then acepiiivd hy that [)rin('ipality ; and it has l)een inaintained ever since to the linal 
overlhrow^ of the* Chinese^ rub* in Fastern Turkislaii, as will l)(‘ seen in the seepicl. d lie 
Chinese, after (pu'lling flu* revolt, punished the rebels as slated above, and avenged 
themselves on the K.hokand Allan by stojiping trade and placing restrictions on com- 
mnnieation with his province. 

On tliis Muhammad Ali Khan, who bad recently annexed Karat akin, Darwaz and 
Kuhib and had made triinitary the Durut and other Kirghiz, decided in lS;i9 A. 1). 
to attack the (diinese. For this purpose lu* invited Khojii Yusuf, tlie elder 
brother of Jahangir, from Bukhara, and proclaimed a (/ha:d to set Iiim on the 
throne of liis ancestors. Yusuf took the field in September 1830 with a force of 
20,000 men, mostly Andijan and Tashkand troops, with s(mie Karatakin levies and 
Kaslighar n'fngci's j all niuler the eommand of Haec Culi Beg, a hrother- 

indaw of Abihammad Ali Khan. 

Odu? Chinese with 3,000 men advanced to oppose them, hut were defeated 
at Mingyol, and the invaders pushing on seized Kashghar, where Yusuf was at once 
set on tlie tlirone. Yangi llissar, Yarkand, Khntan, and Aksu, up to the Muzart Pass, 

(piiekly fell into his possession ; and the (diinese, as before, were everywhere inassaered ; 
whilst the arrival of their troops from (ihiilja was delayed I'or want of carriage. 

Idiis advance of the Kliokand army roused the hostility of Bukhfirti against 
Andijan, and Muhammad Ali Khan, to avert the attack threatened by Nasrulla 
Khan, at once r(?called his General llaec Cull Beg; and Yusuf, unable to hold his 
position unsupported amongst the fickle Musalmans of Kashghar, returned with him 
iu November or December after a rule of only ninety days. He carried away as 
trojihies of Ids success 500 (>hin(*se captives^ and was accompanied by several 
liundn*d families of Kclshgbar emigrants who settled in the suburbs of Khujand and 
Tashkand. 
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. tins mvasion, Wostern Cliiiia was tlistiirbwl Iw the revolt 

in Slieaisi aiul the capture and massacre of Bark ul by the Musalnians, and con- 
scqueiitly the Chinese tr<>(>]is did not concentrate at Ghulja or ila till the followinsf 
Jiiunaiy, alter the Khokaiid army had retired from Khshg'har. 

Jn tJie spiiniT ot this year whilst ihay were re-oeciipvinj^ the evaeuated 

towns Midia.nma^^ staved oil* his didieulty with' Bukliara, sent 

Haec Cmh Be- will, an army of 7,000 men tt> snl^n-afce the Kara Ki.-hi;, who, 
dann- the recent trouhles, had been raidin- his border. He dispersed the Sayak 
camps on the Upper Narin, and took prisoners their chiefs Atantaiaiid d'ailac; wliilst 
the K()shhe-i cl* Tashkaiid at the same time pursueil tlic Bo^lm tril>es and penetrated 
beyond Jla to the military post of Siho. 

'fhese successes of tiie Khocand Khan alkned the ])olicv of tin: Chinese (lover- 
nor, who now sent four envoys to treat with Miihaininiid Ali Khan, lie detained 
three of them as hostao-cs, and with the fourth sent Alim Padshah, a rich merchant, 
as his ag'cnt to Pekin, with certain dem:mds for the oovernrneiit of the Mn.salman 
populaticni of the towns of Pastern Tnrkistan. lie seenred the folk.winq. conee.ssions 
for the Khan : _//«(, dues as per s/iurut/ on all inerclunnlise hrono-ht by Mnsalman 
traders to the towns o( Aesu, TJsli Tnrfan, Kiish^har, Vauj^i llissar, Yarkand and 
Kind<un to 1^0 to t he Kluiii of Jvhoeuinl j the power to appoint in eucli of 

tliese towns nn wdiite-hciird or “ eldcr’^ ns eommercnil a— ent to collect 

these dii(‘s under a Khocand insiiector to reside at Kash-har as i)oliti(;al represeu- 
tativii ; and /Aov/, that all loroi— n Arusalmaiis residing* in these towns wtu’C to be 
under the entire control of thes(‘ a-ents. In return the 'Khokand Khan a-roed to 
restrain the Khoja party and to prevent tlieir invadin- the country, and to imprison 
any memher attcmptiii- to do so. 

Ihe envoy on his return from IVkin, in was appoinhal Inspector at Kash-har 

on the partot Khokand, and, acconlinj^ to the Andijan custom, held the post on lease. 
His aiit hoiii V extended over the six cities to wdiieh the trcjat v' re— uhitioiis ajiplied, 
and heiuie the country was called hy the Andijan peopk* AUtf S/tuhry or by a diHererit 
roekonin- (in wliieh Aiaralbashi helon-in- to Yarkand was counted separately) yatt^ 
ShdliT ^ seven (*ilies. And (his w'as the re— ion in wliieh JChokand iidhieiice was 
— reatest, its (‘Ifoets liein- as yet barely ])crc(‘[)til)le in the easlern eities, 

ihiis wer(; established trade and ])olili(*al relations b(‘t,w'oeii AVestern Cliina and 
Kliokaiid. Throu— h them (he Khokandi a(*([uired ati inereasin— iulhuMioi^ in the coun- 
try, and a firmer -rasp on thii sympathies ol' the pfHiple, in o])|)osition to the rule of 
the Chinese, to wdiose presti-e the revolts of Jalian-ii* in 18:!t), and of Yusuf in 
.1880, coupled wdtii the inllueiice exercised by the proximity of the Russians^ proved 
serious hlow^s. 


After re<luein- the Kara Kirghiz Muhammad Ali Khan extended liis frontiers, 
and ill l 8o:J built the Kiir(.ka Phrt on the Nfuin hind that of Ttishkor-han on the 
Pamir border, and he lu*ld besides nearly a toiirth o( tier population ol these towns 
under th(‘ rule of his a-euts. 'fo koe]) this powder, it was his interest to res(,raiii the 
Khojas, and he eoiise((ueutly strictly wuilehed their moveuumts. 

Until 1810 the country enjoyed peace under the just and liberal rule of Zuhuriid- 
din, the (xoveriior on tlie part of the Chinese. He ap])ears to have lieen a native 
of Kasli-har, and to have emi-rated to Khokand in 1880. From this lie went 
to Petiopawlovsk and Kazan, and rctiirneil thence by Sernipalatinsk to Ghulja 
where ho represented to the ('liinese Governor that he liad eseafied from |)rison at 
Khokand. He was, in eonseipienco, taken into favour and appointed hJukdtjhdy or 
Mayor of Kash-har, and gradually rose to the post of Ildkim Bc(jy or Amhdn 
as he is styled in the inscription over the gate of Kash-har, of which, in 1255 H. 
(1889 A.D.),be restored the fortifications and built the palace. During his rule were 
erected the new Chinese forts, called MdngMii or Ydyujuhahry outside each of the 
towns of this country, for the accommodation of the Chinese garrisons and arsenals, 
instead of the former citadels, called Gulbdgh, which were destroyed by the rebels. 
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In 1815, on the accession of Kliudaydr Khan to the throne of Khokand, the P. 
relations with Kdshj^har were violated by marauding bands of Andijani and Kirji^hiz; 
and the Khojas, taking advantage of the anarchy on all sides, and the internal strife 
distracting parties in Kliokand, banded together and collecting a small force invaded 
Kdshf^har in the autumn of 1268 H. (1846 A.D.), and laid siej^e to the city and the 
Chinese Mang^hrn^ four miles to the soutii. The city held out for thirteen days under 
its (lovcrnor, Kasim Pe^, who, on its surrender to the enemy through the treachery 
of the citizens, then fled out by the Tuman River gate and effected his escape to the 
Chinese fort. 

This invasion is known as the revolt of the llafl K/iojugdn, or Seven Khojas, 
as it was eondiuded by tl)at number of the members of the Alak family. The eldest 
of tb(‘sc was Kshaii Khan Kliqja, commonly called Katta Torn, (iniat Lord;'^ and 
amongst tlie i)thers W(‘re Buzurg Khan, Wall Khun, Kichik Khan, and Tawakkul 
Khan, all of whom subsccpicntly hgured in the conquest of the country by Yakub 
Beg Atalik Clhazi. 

Katta Tora now assumed the government in Kksbgbar, and appointed the others 
to the surrounding towns and sett lements. Hore these worthies pillaged the bouses 
of the government officials appointed by the Chinese, and, seizing their wives and 
daugliters to stock their liarems, at once abandoned themselves to a course of unbridled 
licentiousness and debauchery ; their troops the while besieging the Chinese garrison 
sliut up in the Mangshiii, 

Their reign of op])ression, however, did not last long, for in seventy-five days 
after the fall of the city, about November, the //<«// t>f \\:iy \\\q Jdng Jang (A 
Orumchi and Changtuy, the Dowdng of Karasbfiiir, ami the I)inodng of the kalmak, ^ 
each baving collected bis troops of Manehu, Turgut, 8ibo and Solon, amounting to 
12,000 men, including 8, t)()() Chnnipnuyox “ criminal exiles^^ marked with a S(‘ar on 
the l<‘ft clie(*k, arrived at Maidlbasbi to ({uell the revolt. On this Katta Tora set 
out frotn the capital to secure Yarkand, but was intercepted and lu'ouiibt to 
action by the (Jhincse at Kok Baikal. After a fight of two hours bis army was 
routed, and be lied back to Kasbgbar; but here the citizens having bad enough 
of his rule, and disgusted at the Khoja licentiousness and the op])ression ot the 
Andijan soldiers, closed the gates against liirn ; and bo and bis confreres escaped hack 
to Kln^kand with only a few followers, carrying with them the curses and jeers ut 
those they left behind. 

Tlie Chinese again took possession of the city without opposition, and restoring 
order dismissed the Amban and Klio Dfiriii who held the Mdngakin) and Zuburud- 
din, the Musalman governor of the district on the part of the Chinese, was similarly 
reduced Ibr liaving allowed the city to fall into the bands of such a worthless crew ; 
and their places were lilled ))y new nomine(‘s. Jang Jango{ 11a then executed 

a number of j»rinci])al men who bad joined in the Khoja nivolt, anil slew many 
of the people in n venge for the massacre of the Chinese trad(*rs and settlers in 
the city, and finally, after reinforcing the several garrisons, returned to his own 
government. 

(In the re-esta])lisliinent of the Chinese rule, the former trade and political 
relations with Khokand were at once renewed ; and Khudayar Khan appointed as his 
representative at Kasbgbar an active partizan, Nur Muhamimid Khan, who had 
already given proof of his devotion to the Khoja cause by ddiveriiig the city over to 
them in the recent revolt. And he now protected the Andijani residents, and tostored 
the Khoja inlluenee. During his tenure of office the Andijan element acquired a consider- M. V. 
able numerical accession by new immigrants from Khokand, who were encouraged to 
buy land, marry, and settle in the country. With this increase to the strength of their 
foreign supporters, the Musalman population of the towns daily became more 
arrogant in their demands, and more independent in their bearing under the rule of 
tlc'ir conquerors, till in another decade their restiveness under the Chinese yoke 
culminateil in the last of the Khoja revolts under Wall Khan in 1857. 
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A/y explanation of these successive Khoja revolts under Jaliinjrfr in 1825, under 
under Katta Torn in 1840, and under Wall Khan in J S57, is not 
difficult it we consider the claims of their family and the nature of the tenure of the 
country hy the Chinese. As to the first, the preceding pa^es will have illustrated the 
character ot the Khoja oovemment in the country from the date of its first establish- 
ment by Khoja A fak ; their rule, it will be rcniernliered, was in subordination to the 
authority first of the Gfialdan oi Zunghar, and then of the Emperor of China, and 
was characterized by mutual jealousies and party rivalries, and by a jiersistent hostility 
to the paramount power. Whilst as to the second, the Chinese, as has lieeii mentioned, 
held the country by a mere military (occupation for the maintenance of order, the realiza- 
tion^^f revenue and the protection of trade. Their ji^arrisons were located in forts 
outside the several towns they commanded, and their troops were kejit quite distinct 
from the Musalmaii pojiulation inside the walls Whilst the Chinese merchants and 
traders, and others following in the wake of the relieving ti’ooj).s eatne and went, or sid-tled 
and traded, and workt'd in the market suhurhs that sprang up between the forts and 
the cities \ only a small jiroiiortion of them took uj) quarters amoiij^’st the Musalmaii 
residents within the walls, and tlieir nuinhers amon<>st the peasantry were even still 
h‘ss. The internal .Lfovernment of the Miisalrnan pojiiilation riot under the Khokand 
agents, both in the citi(‘s and rural districts, was everywhere condueted according 
to tlie ahm mt hy ]\Ius;dnian olheials appointed hy the C^hinesc Viceroy, and wearing 
(Chinese uniforms and emblems, jointly with officers of his own nation to whom 
they were subordinate. 

P. The clasliing of rival interests produced by this threefold system of govern- 

ment, — nz.^ the Khokand agency, the tihar'iniUn' the Miisalnians, and Chinese law for 
% the traders and settlors of tliat empire, — the venality of the olheials of all three 
clas’ses, coupled with the general Lixitv of morals and the neglect of their* religious 
ordinances hy the Musalrnaiis now no longer awt d by^ the dictation of an arrogant 
priesthood, soon led to giave discontent amongst the inllueiitial (dasses of the 
Muhammadan population, especially those under Khokand rule. And this state of 
atfairs, coupled with the blow given to the ( diiiie.^e |)restige hy the estahlishiniuit of 
the Russians at Alinati or l^'ort Vernoe in 1858, encoutaged thorn once nioie to 
try and cast off the foreign yoke. Iiitrigu<‘s with the Khoja party in Khokand had 
from the coninieiK'emeiit of the new rule been a dangerous feature in the politi(;al 
relations of this Chinese province wdth tliat Muhammadan State, and the oj>portunity 
now promising succ(*ss tin'}'’ were renewed with a redoubled energy through emis- 
saries inviting* the Khojas to come and resume the possessions of their ancestors, and 
assailing them of the su|)jK)rt of the population. 

M.V. Consequently, during ISoo-hti A.D., Wall Khan Khoja and his brother Kiehik 

K1 laii inadr; several attempts to invade K5shghar, but on each occasion were repulsed 
at the frnutier pickets owing to their nuuierieal weakness. In the spring of 1857, 
however, Wall Khan, alter performing* the jirayers of the liariuizdidld^ \<)\\\ May, 
s(*t out from Khokand with seven Kaslighar emissaries and a small hand of trusty 
adherents to carry out a preconcerted eiitm-prise against the Cliinesc. 

They arrived at the Oe.salfir Fort belonging to Khokand (on l,he Ush and Kashgliar 
road) at night, and surprising the little garrison killed the eommandant and won ova r 
the soldiers to join the Khoja. Some Kashgliar troops who had been sent hy Nur 
iMuhammad, the Khokand agent there?, to eoliect the revenue from the Choiighaghish 
Kirghiz, and who were then encanij)ed in the vicinity, soon joined the adventurers, and 
brought with them a Jiarty of the trilies to swell the Khoja's force. At the same time 
some scouts sent out by the Chinese were captured and luought to Wall Khan who 
inaugurated his bloody career by at once striking off their heads with his own hand. 

lie then pushed on, and cro.ssing the Kizil ford siir])rised the pick* t there as 
they slumbered under the elfects of their ojuiirn pipes, and slew every soul ol them, 
and at dawn appeared before the Kim Darwdza, or Sand Cate," on the south side 
of the city. He set fire to the gate, and, forcing through, rushed into the city, 
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as tlic peopio were rousing from their sleep, with the cry of, Welcome Biizurg M/ 
Kluin Tora!^^ — he was the only son of Jahangir, and one whom the people had been 
expecting as a deliverer. Nur Muhammad at once came forward to greet the Khoja with 
congratulations on his arrival, and delivering the city to him, installed him in the 
palace ; whilst the citizens rising en inaase hunted, plundereil, and murdered the 
Chinese everywhere. In the confusion Ahmad Wang, the Musalmaii governor on 
the ])a^ t of the Chinese, with a few others, escaped by the opposite gate and took 
refuge in the Mdnyshvi or Ydnghhaltr with the (diinese garrison. 

Wall Khan inaugurated his rule in the city by appointing Andijan adherents 
to all the Government oHices, and by executing a number of the Chinese otlieials 
andinerchants who had flocked to him for protection from the mob ; and hy^ dis- 
tributing their wives and daughters amongst his partizans, and confiscating their 
projierty to himself. The lirst to join his party were the Aktaghlue Chiefs of Artosh 
and Beshkirini ; and Mir Ahmad Shekh, of the former place, in |)roof of his devotion, 
gave his daughter in marriage to the Khoja. 

Their example was followed hv the chiefs of the surrounding settlements, and P. 
Wall Khan soon liad a force of 20,000 men at his command. He pressed a number 
of Afghan traders whom he found in the city into his army, and set all the iron- 
smiths and taihu’s in the jilace to work in the manufacture of arms and uniforms 
for his troops. At the same time he employed many thousands of tlie jieople to 
dam the Kizil Kiver at Pakhtaghlic and turn its stream against the Yangishahr 
Fort which was held by tlie Ibadarin and Yehdarin, with 6,000 men. 

Whilst thus ein])loyed at Kashghar he sent a force under Tila Klidn to seize 
Yangi Ili^^sfir and Yarkand. At the former the ('hiiiese garrison shut themselves 
up ill the fort, and Tila Khan passing on invested Varkand in June ISo?. The / 
Chinese issued Irom their fort to drive off the besiegers, but were defeated, aud fled 
back to tlie shelk'r of their walls. Hie city meantime hehl out, though olfering 
to surrender on the ajipearanee of the Khoja himself, and Tila Khan, after plunder- 
ing the suhurlis, retirc<i on the approach of Chinese sueeoiir. 

In seventy-seven days after the fall of Kashghar — August — a Chinese for<?e P. 
of 12,000 men, with the Amhatis Fakhya from Ha, Sliay Darin from Oruinchi, 
Cliangtay from Karashalir, and others arrived at Maralbashi to the relief of Yarkand. 

VV^ili Kluiu sent out a force to iiiteree[)t them, hut it was defeated and driven 
hack to Kaslighar ; and the Chinese advancing relieved Yarkand of the enemy. 

They halte<l here ton days to rest their men and settle the city, and then taking 
most of the Yhirkand troops with them proceeded against Wall Khan at Kashghar. 

At Kizili they were opjiosed by a force simt out by him to stop their advance, 
but immediately attacked and defeated it. The scattcrid troops, howiiver, rallied 
and made a stand at Sugat Bulae ‘^Willow Spring^’ to contest the passage to Yangi 
Hissar. But they were again defeated and put to flight, and the Chinese, carrying 
everything befort; them, at once pushed on and released the garrison shut up in 
Yangi Hissar, 

'fliey halted here four days, and then marched to recover Kashghar. But Wall 
Khan, now deserted by his cliiiCs and his army wlio wi re already disgusted at his 
licentiousness and terrified by his violent tempers and capricious judgments, fled 
from the city with only a few followers, without even waiting their arrival. He 
made good his escape to Darwaz, hut was there made prisoner by the ruler, Ismdil 
Shah, and delivered up to Khud^fir Khan. And thus, after a rule of only a 
hundred and fifteen days, in September 1857 ended the last of the Khoja revolts 
under the most licentious tyrant and blood-thirsty maniac of that ambitious and 
selfish fraternity. In his short reign he committed more bloodshed, and more 
oppression, and more villany than either of his predecessors, from whom he only 
differed in the degree of his wickedness. 

Wall Khan was a degra«lcd debauchee, and was seldom free from the intoxication 
of his favourite drug — hhang. His ruthless cruelties aud capricious executions, his 
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P. til! rst for blood and his unholy lusts soon rendered his rule intolerable, and awed 
even his most partial supporters into hatred. The pile of heads, to wliich in an 
unhappy moment was added that of tl.e inoffensive scientilic traveller, Adolphe 
Schlasjentweit, raised by him on the river-bank above the Kizil Bridoc for lono- 
months reinaineil a mournlnl testimony of his savajire eriielties ; whilst the tales 
ot his hcl ish barbarities are still fresh in the memory of a people for eonturies 
accustomed to deaths and tortures in their worst forms. 

On the flight of Wjdi Khan tlie Chinese retjovered possession of Kaslndiar 
without opposition. The former oflicials, both Chinese and Klu.kaiidi, such as'^had 
escaped the dutches of Wall Khan, wore dismissed and their oflie.-s ^riveii to others; 
whilst the leaders m the revolt were one by one captured and exeeiittd with tortures! 
Amou«*st the first was Mir Ahmad Shekh, the custodian of the Satoe Hn-hra Khan 
shnne at Alton Artosh, for his active partizaiisli ip with the Kh()ja roheL He was 
crimped from heel to head and disenibowdltMl ; and his heart pliieked out, whilst 
yet beating with lile, was thrown to the do^^s. He was then decapitated, and 
his liead exjmsed ill a cao-e on tlie main road leadin;^** to the city, together with a 
long row of those of other victims of Cliinese revenge. His eldest "son, Mir Ali 
Cdzi, shared a similar fate; but three other sons, Ahdurrahim, Ismail, and' Mahmud 
from whom 1 have derived the above particulars, escaped by the Kurtka Fort to 
Khokand. 

Many other leatling men were executed witii like barbarity, and their heads 
similarly exposed for their part in the revolt; whilst hundreds of others pmashed in the 
revenge taken for the massacre of the Cliinese merchants and. settlers, ^liese execu- 
tions did not cease till Auij’ust of the following year, when relations on the former 
footing were resumed with Kliokaud, and Khuda)’jir\s agent arrived at Kashghar. 

^ ' -^ti tlie meantime Wall Khan on his return to Khokand was arraigned by the 

relatives ot his victims for the munler of so inaiiy innocent MusaJinaiis. He was 
formally tried by the IJlnma^ Doctors of the Law, and with eharaeteristie jiartiality 
acquitted as being a or descendant of tlie Prophet; whilst his accusers were 
even fined for daring to as])erse the character of one boasting such hononrahh! lineage. 
He, however, met his retribution at last, and was assassinated at Kashghar, the very 
soeiie of his crime, by the jiresent ruler, Yakub Beg, whom he accompanied in the 
party of Buzurg Khan, as will he mentioned hereafter, 

111 the spring of 185S, Khndayar Khan sent Nasiruddin of Shahrikhan, who had 
acted in the same cajiacity in 1847, as envoy to Kashgluir to renew relations with the 
Chinese, to express concern for the revolt, and to report the im])risonment of the 
notoriously free and lavoiired Wall Khan. The envoy arrived at Kashghar in August 
with a caravan of 500 returning fugitives, and the Chinese, at once granting the 
former concessions, accepted him as Khokand agent with the title of Dddkhwdh, 
And thus the former relations between these incompatible people were once more 
resumed. 

lo 1278 H. (1802 A.D.) after the ostablislirneMt of the Russian rule on the 
nortlierii frontier of Kashghar, by their capture of the Ibrts of Tokmak and Piskak 
which they took in August iSOO, and on the eve of tlie Tuiigani revolt in Shensi, one 
other minor distill bance oeeurred in Kashghar before the final revolution that led to 
the severance of the whole jirovince from its connection with the Cliinese empire. 
The three refugee sons of Mir Ahmad Shekh returned in this year from their asylum 
at Tashkaiid with a gathering of flOO men to recover their ancient patrimony in 
Artosh by the aid of the bonier Kirghiz who were their hereditary subjects. 

Near Kashghar they fell iu with a caravan of Chinese mcrcliants, and plundering 
it killed seventeen of the traders in revenge of the deatli of their father. They then 
went oil to Artosh whore they raised the standard of revolt. On this a force of 2,000 
Chinese infantry from the MdngsMn and 1,000 cavalry from the city was sent 
out against them by the Arabdn. The brothers were deserted by their rabble crew iu 
the first skirmish with the enemy, and themselves fled the field as fast as any of them. 
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They were pursued and overtaken in the Argliii Valley adjoining Artush. Here 
Ahdurrahiin iiiid several of his men were captured and taken prisoners to tfie Ambdn, 
lint the rest escaped into the hills and ultimately returned toTashkand. Abdurralum 
was kept in prison pending reference to the Viceroy at Ila ; and after some months^ 
orders arriving from Pekin, he was |mblicly executed. 

Next followed the Tungarii mutiny, and the invasion by Buzurg Khdn Khoja, 
and the final conquest of the country by his General, the Koahbeff} Ydkub Beg, Atalik 
Ghazi, and now the Amir Muhammad Y4.kub Khdn. To understand tho»e revolu- 
tions aright, and to ap])reciate the ditfcrences that mark tlie character and 
exciting caus<‘s of this last from the previous revolts in this country, it is necessary 
to go back and review the history of the Khokand State in regard to its political 
relations witli this western province of the Chinese empire, and to note the important 
fact that , t hough each and all of these revolts arose from one common source in the 
impatient ambition of Islam, this last revolution sprang from the eastward as the act 
of a nation or whole people for the supremacy of their religion; whilst its 
several predecessors originated as the work ot‘ a single ambitious family, or of* private 
individuals for their })ersonal interests, in the adjoining western state of Khokand 
which, again, has finally interposed to replace the Muhammadan Chinese rule as 
represented hy the Tnngani rebels by the usurped authority of its own adventurers. 

Tins last revolution in fact, the description of which is to come, in contra- 
distinedion to all the previous revedts, was an outheak amongst the Chinese themselves. 

It was Chinese destroying Chinese, the Muhammadan Tnngani against the Budhist 
Khitay. lii the midst of their contention the old Khoja claim was revived, but, as 
the Tiingani had never been their partizans, it was nowhere supported, and hence the 
success of Yakiil) Beg in the confusion of rival interests distracting the country — a 
success to whieli the j)resonce of the Russians on the northern Iroutier was in)t with- 
out effect in determining the course of events. 

The province of Farghana, Andijan, or Kln^kand, as it is indilferently called, V. 
was during the rule of the ]\Ioghol Khans a more or less in<le[)endent principality, 
mostly in alliance with Bukhara, under the rule of princes of the Tymdr dynasty. 
After the defeat of Babur, whose father, Umar Slifkh, was its ruler, the province fell 
into the possession of the Uzbak, Shahibeg Khan or Sliaiban, in whose lime from 
Osh to Khqjand was the country of Yunus Kli4n. His sons, with the aid of the 
Kirghiz and Kapehak, drove out the usurper Tanbal, and th^n warred with the Uzbak 
for possession «.f all the lands on the banks of the Syhon or Jaxarles, claiming these 
Turkistan lands as the descendants and heirs of Kaid6. 

On the declim* of tlieir dynasty, during the reign of Rashid Sultfln of Kash- P. 
ghar, the power of the Moghol Khans succumbed to that of the Uxbak, and was 
shortly after usurped by the Khoja pretenders. In the anarchy characterizing the last 
years of the long reign of Abdulla, and the few months of that of his son and 
successor, Abdiil Momin, with whose death in 1597 A.D. the Shaihani dynasty 
ended, tlie province of Farghana recov<*r(‘d its independence under local chiels ; and 
maintained it more or less continuously during the discU’dertal reigns of jirinces of 
the Ashtarkhfui dynasty which ended \\dth Ahiil Fyz who, shortly after his surrender 
to Nadir in Septemher'l87(), was murdered together witli liis son by his own wazUy 
Kahiin Ihiy of the Manghit tribe, who then- usurped the government and founded the 
existing dynasty of Bukhara. 

1 have not^rnet with any puhli.shed account of the history of Andijan during 
this ]»eriod of turmoil marking the decline of the Ash tar Khdn dynasty, in wliich 
it appears the province regained independence under a local chief who founded the 
power of the ])reseiit ruling family there. Whilst at Kfishgliar, I obtained a manu- 
script account of ibe conquest of the country by YAkiib Beg, At£lik Ghazi, written 
for me by his General Abdulla, AmtrUashkar, who was a principal acdor in the events 
be dt seribes. He was the most trusted an(i most active of Ydkub Beg^s adherents, 
and joining him at the outset, served him faithfully and well till incapacitated by an 
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P. incurable affliction. His impetuous bravery and ferocity in battle soon grained him 
the reputation of a successful soldier, and he rose to the rank of Amirllashkary 
Commander of an Array or General, before he was oblig^ed to retire from active 
service to the unemployed rank of Panaaddi, Commander of 500/^ He is said to 
have killed with his own hands full 10,000 of the enemy — men, women and children— 
during the six years of war, and was struck blind, even his admirers admit, by the 
direct act of God to prevent his destroying more of His innocent creatures. 

In the introductory pages of this little book, which is entitled chronograpliically 
as well as significantly, Tdrikhl Slghdr^ “Little History/^ 1290 II. (lS7d-71 A.D.),isa 
brief notice of the rise and progress of the present ruling family of Khokand. From 
this, with other published data and personal enquiries on the spot (Kashghar), I am 
enabled to compile the following account : 

T.S. In 1104 11. (1092 A. D.) there resided in the suburbs of Khokand two Kapchfik 

brothers, originally of Changiz descent, named Ciiluri 13i and Chamaeli Bi. They 
were disciples of Manlana Lutfulla of Cliust, which is seven farmkli olf across the 
Biver Sylion ; and they used daily to cross the river together to supply the vene- 
rated divine with curds and cream. The divine always favoured the elder hrother, 
Culun Bijbut one day as they went to him with their daily ofiVring they were 
attacked by a party of JHangliit robbers who relieved Culun of liis load. In the 
struggle Charnach escaped to Chust with his portion of the curds and crearu. 

Lutiulla on learning the cause of the other^s ahseneo, for l)eing empty-handed 
after escape Irom his desp<»ilcrs he returned home, told the younger hrother that it 
was his fortune to gain his l)lessing; and lorthwith stretching Ins hands to heaven 
the Saint prayed, “Oh God! grant that the eliildren of ('hamiieh \V\ become kings, 
“ and those <4' Culun Bi, ministers. And grant, Oli God ! that the children of Mangliit, 
“exceeding forty, l.)e born ])lind.^‘' 

Chaimich Bi died in Khokand, and left a son named Raliiin Bi who became king. 
On his death his son Frchinii (kklenia or Adania) sueceeded to the throne. He con- 
quered Kavatakiu and Darwaz and Pamir to VVakhai), and in 175S A-D. acknowledged 
the protectorate of the Chinese empire bordering on his eastcu-n fronti(u\ He lelb 
two sons, Muhammad Aiinii and Slui-hrukh, of whom the first and eldest suetaM'ded 
to the throne, lie soon died, and left two sous, Narhota Heg and Haji Beg. 
Narbota Beg succet‘ded, and he, t<JO, acknowledged tlie proteetorate of China, and 
sent his brother Haji Beg out of the way on a [)ilgrimage to Meoea. On his return 
thence he married a Khokand lady, who bore him a son named Beg Oghaly, After- 
wards he took a second wife, the daughter of a chief of tin? Cochcar Jumglial Kirghiz, 
and slu^ bore him a sou named Slier Ali. Narbota Beg left two sons, Alim Beg and 
Umar Beg, of whom the former succeeded to the Kham. . • n • 

Ciiliiii Bi left a son, Ernazar Mirza, who was Beg 'djdaky or “ Commander-in-(. mef, 
in the time of Bahiiii Bi, and was noted for his bravery and exploits. He died a 
natural death, and left a sou named Abdurrahman Mirza. Ho sueceeded as Brgilnish, 
and soon acquired a reputation eelifising that of his father. Hecaptnied (iharinsaraii 
and Namangan from the Khoja rulers, and wrested Margliimin from the IJzbak 
possessors. He conquered the districts of Jsfar and (Jharknli held by /mimirnd 
Shfih, and drove the Mirs from Oratappa. He also captured Klinjarul, ami built the 
frontier forts of Shahriikhya and Kilaochi. All these enterprises he earned out as 
the Begibdsh of Erdana Bi, in whose reign the whole province was consol idated under 
one rule. After this he raised a large army in Klinjaud, and passing Jizzak laid 
siege to Samarcand for twenty-eight days, when he retired on the payment ol a 
yearly tribute of one pdd of gold by the Bukluird King, Shah Murad Bi, and carried 

away with him the Kanlcalpak families found there. / n c 

Whilst he was engaged on this expedition, Awlay Khan, the Governor ot 

miikand, raided Gharmsaraii and Namangan, and was returning with his plunder, 

when Abdurrahmilii giving ehase overtook him at Toetayipa, and recovered the loo y 
and captives, lie sent these to Narbota at Khokand, and himself returned by 
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Kilaochi to Khujand to protect that frontier. Awlay Khin died at Tashkand a 
month after this defeat, and Yunus Khoja, a descendant of the Khalif Umar, then 
became Khan in liis place. Three months later, in 1214 H. (1799 A. D.) NArbot4 

died, and was succeeded by his son Alim Khan. At this time Abdurrahman 
was lying* paralytic at Khujand, and his son Abdulla Mirza became Koshbegi with 
the new Khan; but Alim, jealous of the great influence he had acquired and dread- 
ing his rivalry, had the infirm old man brought to him at the capital, and executed 
him at the Khoja Tin fib Mazdr, a shrine two farmkh from the city. 

Alim had reigned eight years when, in 1222 H. (1806 A.l).), ho went against 
Yiinus at Tashkand and took the city, in the assault Abdiilla Koshbegi was wounded, 
and after a month died from the effects of the injury. His son, Rahman Culi Mirz«4, 
succeeded as Koshbegi Lord of the family,^^ or Controller of the household.^^ 
Alim Khan stayed a year at Tashkand to settle the country, and then appointing his 
own governors returned to the capital. 

Two years later, however, he was recalled by disturbances there, and leaving his 
brother Umar in charge of Khokand hurried off with a large army to Tdshkaud. 
lie was detained here a year in quelling the revolt, and finally quieted the country 
by many executions and severe punishments. Owing to his cruelties the chief people 
fled from the city, and joining Umar at Khokand set him on the throne as Kh^n. 
On this Alim set out to recover his capital, but was encountered at Toesan Cawun 
by the rebel chiefs who seized and executed him, 1226 H. (1810 A.D.). 

Umar Khfin now ascended the throne in his own right. He had a troubled 
reign of twelve years, and died in 1268 H. (1822 A.D.) and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Muhammad Ali Khan. On his accession to the throne Jahangir 
Khoja fled from Khokand and, joining the Kirghiz, raised them to hostility against 
the Chinese at Kaslighar, and in 1825 with them seized the country. Muhammad 
Ali Kb^n joined him there in June of the following year to secure the conquest for 
himself, but, being coldly received and losing many men in the siege of the Chinese 
citadel, he hastily retreated to his caj)ital. 

Four years later he sent his General Hacc Culi Beg, with Yusnf Khoja and a 
strong army, to avenge the defeat of Jahangir and annex Kfishghar to his own 
dominions. His activity in this direction excited the jealousy of Nasrulla or 
Bahfulnr Khan, the Amir of Bukhflra, who inarched against him. Consequently 
Muhammad Ali Khan, in the end of 1830, recalled his General from Kdslighar after 
he had been there only three months, and the Khoja returned with him just as the 
Chinese reinforcements arrived to recover the place. 

Muhammad Ali Khan reigned successfully for nineteen years, and was the most 
powerful of all the Khokand Khans. The states of Khiitan, Yarkand, Kashghar, Uch 
Turfan, and Aksu, though iu the possession of the Oliinese, paid the zakdt collected 
from Musalman merchants to him, and he appointed his own agents in these towns 
for the realization of th^se dues, and for the protection of the interests of the Musal- 
mdns. The Jattah country of Zunghar up to Ha, and the whole of Mogholistau up 
to Kizil J^r also paid zakdt to him. In the direction of Organj he annexed Akmasjid 
and Kumosh Kurghan, and in that of Bukhari all the country up to two farsakh of 
Jizzfik acknowledged his rule. 

Said, the Amir Hydar of Bukhara, died in the second year of his reign, in 1240 
H. (1824 A.D.), and was succeeded by his son Amir Nasrulla, called Bahadur Khdn. 
On his accession to the throne Muliammad Ali Khan sent his Koshbegi^ Azim Bdy, to 
him with messages of condolence and congratulation. The new Amir acknowledged 
Muhammad Ali as his elder brother, and with his envoy returning to Khokand sent 
his own ambassador and rich presents ; other envoys went and came, and a treaty of 
perpetual friendship between the two States was concluded. It was after this that 
Muhammad Ali, in 1827, undertook his campaign against the Kirghiz ; and in the suc- 
ceeding years made tributary all the Zunghdr country and the western cities of Kdsh- 
ghar, held by the Chinese, up to Aksu inclusive. 


T.S. 
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T.S. Later lie destroyed the frontier fort of Peshi^^ir, built by the Khokandis in 1819, 
and erected^ the fort of Kuramma at farsakh from Jizz^k, and plaeing^ his own 
g’arrison in it under Mingbashi Gaday Bay took up his residence at Oratappa where 
he devoted himself to wine and women. 

Bahddur Khan now jealous of his g^rowin<> power, and incensed by his encroach- 
ment upon the Bukhdii frontier, in 1839 took the field and marched aV^ainst the new 
Kuramma Fort. Gaday B^Ly held out for fifteen days, and then, abandoning his charge, 
fled and joined his master at On^tappa. Muhammad Ali Kliin, now roused from his 
pleasures by alarm for his throne, at once marched against the enemy, and camping at 
a farsakh from the fort, in a fit of boldness inspired by an extra dose of bhang ^ carno out 
and challenged 13ahd<lur Khan to meet him in single combat. His noblc^^, however, 
intervening wiih professions of devotion to his service and person, persuaded him to 
retire, and the would-bc champion, on recovery from his intoxication, being seized by 
sudden misgivings as to the loyalty of his nobles, abruptly quitted his army, and with 
only fifty followers fled to Khokand, which he reached in eight days. Ilis army 
fought for three days and then followed the exami)le of their Khan. Nasrulla pur- 
sued the fugifives, and captured the forts of Zamin and OrStappa, and planting his 
own garrisons in them returned to Bukhara to watch the operations of the British 
army in Afghanistan. 

On his departure Muhammad Ali Khan rejturned, and, driving out the Bukbdrd 
troops, recovered Oratappa. But Nasrulla again took the field against him with a 
miincrous army, and in the spring of the following year, 1840, defeated Muhammad 
Ali and dispersed liis army. He followed up this victory by a succession of others, 
and between September and November annexed Kuramma, Nao, Khujand, and 
Tfishkand, and the country beyond up to the Dasht Kupehak. He app()int(‘d his own 
governors in most of these places, but gave the government of Khujand to Sultfin 
Mahmud Kluin, the brother and rival of Muhammad Ali Khan ; ami then fearful 
of the Russians wlio were pressing on the Jaxartes, and mistrustful of the British 
who held on at Kabul with Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk, hastened back to Bukhara where, 
during the preceding six years, he had received as envoys from Russia, D(?maison in 
1834, and Yitcovich in 1 835 ; and as envoys from India, Stoddart in 1838, and Conolly 
in 1810, both of whom he at this time held prisoners, and both of whom he sub- 
sequently murdered — on the 17tli June 1842. 

^^B. On the de]>arture of Nasrulla the two brothers immediately became reconciled, 

and revolted; consequently, again, in April 1841, Baliaddr Khan sot out with a 
poAverful army, breathing wrath and voAving the destruction of Khokand, Avliich at 
this time was an open town without any fortified walls. Muhammad Ali Khan here 
held the enemy in check for seven days, and then fled with bis family towards 
Margbinan. At Yacca Tut they were all seized by Mabindd Khoja, tlie governor, 
and delivered over to Nasrulla by whom they were all immediately murdered. Thus 
perished in 1258 11. ( 1841 A.D.) Muhammad Ali Khan, the most able and the most 
powerful of all the Khokand Khans, his mother, his wives, his brother Sultan Mahmdd 
Khan, and his son Muhammad Amin Beg who was accused of incest with his mother. 
His other sons, Muhammad Ali, Muhammad Karim, Muhammad Riihim, Aziin Beg, 
and Abdulla Mirza, with many nobles and principal oflicers, wore sent away prisoners 
to Bukhdrd. 

Satisfied with this extinction of the rival dynasty, Nasrulla spared Khokand the 
threat he voAved against it, and instead established Ibrahim Klnal, Manghit, 
formerly Governor of Marv, as his Governor in it, with a considerable garrison in 
support. He then returned triumphant to his c.apital, more than ever j)uffed with 
pride, and more than ever abandoned to his brutish lusts and inhuman cruelties. 

Two months after the departure of the Amir with his Bukhara army, Musal- 
man Culi, Kapchdk, assembled the Kirghiz, Kapchdk, Uzbak, and Tajik Chiefs, with 
their respective contingents, at Namaugdn, and by their consent set Shcr Ali, the 
'sou of Haji Beg, up as Khdn. On the accession of Alim Kbdn to the throne, he had 
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been sent out of the way to the Kir^jhiz, and was now willing to accept the vacant T.S. 

throne under 'the guidance of Musalmdn Cull as his wazit. They, consequently, 
at once marched against Ibrdhiin Khiydl, and driving him out of Khokand set to 
work, and in forty days surrounded the city with fortified walls. Shcr Ali now 
established himself in the citadel as Khdn of Khokand with Musalindn Culi as 
wazir, and appointed his sons to the principal provincial governments. Thus 
Khudayar got Namangfin, Sarimsak got Marghinan, and Sufi Beg got Andijan, 
whilst Mallali Khan remained at court with his father. 

Meanwhile Ibrdlnm Khiyal, who had been pursued to Kdni Badam, escaped 
to Bukhara, whence Nasrulla once more set out to recover his lost conquests. His 
grand preparations, fierce threats, and pompous boasts, however, did not avail him ; 
for after a siege oCsixty days, in whicli he lost many men by deaths and desertions, he 
was obliged to retire from Khokand unsuccessfiil. But his retreat did not restore 
peace to the country. The sons of the late Muhammad Ali Khan, whom he had 
left ill prison at Bukhara, escaped from their durance during his absence on this 
campaign, and returning to Khokand immediately raised a tumult in favour of their 
prior rights to the government. 

Slier Ali did his utmost to appease tlicm, and appointed Muhammad Karim, the 
most active and ambitious of them, as Hudat/chiy or Chamberlain,^^ in his own court. 

Heat onee made use of his position to usurp the rule for himself, and by his overbearing 
conduct quickly made an enemy of the loaztr^ ]\Iusalman Culi, who carried olf 
Khudayar, and fled with him to the mountains. There he raised a ]>arty of his own 
Kapehak and the Kirghiz, and descending upon Khokand seized and executed 
Muhammad Karirn with a number of his partizans, and re-established Slier Ali as 
the Kliaii, with liimself as wazif as before. 

On this Sarimsak, with the support of Alfm Beg and Syad Beg, DddhlwdhSy 
and a party of Kirghiz, rebelled at Lfsh or Osli. Musalmau Culi forthwith wont against 
them, and defeating their troops at Madi, captured and executed Sarimsak. Whilst 
Musalmcari Culi was thus engaged in tlio east of the province, Murad Khan, son of 
Alim Klnin, had come with aid from Bukhara to Uthmani on the west of it, and 
thence seizing Khokand had killed Slier Ali Kliaii after he had reigned three years. 

Tlie Kapehak and IJzhak now combined and set up Khudayar, aged fifteen years, as 
Khan with Miisalman Cnli as his wazir^ and recovering Khokand executed Murad 
Khan after he had ruled only three \vecks. Musalmau Culi, the king-maker, now took 
all tlie power into his own hands, the youthful Khudayilr being a mere puppet on 
his accession to the throne in 1845. 

In the time of Muhammad Ali Khan, tlie command of the Akrnasjid Fort was 
given to Muhammad Ali Beg of Margliiiiau with a garrisoh of 5(J0 men, and 
he coiitiiined to hold the post under the rule of Khudayar till he was killed in 
its defence against the Russians in July 1S5;J. At this time Nar or Nazar Muhammad 
of Karasii nciir Osh was fdie Governor of Tashkand for Khudayar. Ho had given a 
sister in marriage to Yakub Bog of Piskat in the suburbs, and now, through his 
influenee with Musalrnan Culi, got his brother-in-law appointed to the charge of the 
Akmasjid Fort with the rank of GoshhegL Yakub Beg held the post for a year till its 
capture by the llussians in August 1853. In the December following his expulsion 
from Akmasjid, Ydkub Beg set out from Tashkand with Sufi Beg, the brother of 
Khudayjlr Khan, and a force of fiOU horse to recover the fort, but they were all 
put to flight in the very first encounter. In the following April 1854, Khudaydr 
himself prepared to march against Akmasjid, but was diverted from his purpose by an 
inopportune attack on his frontier by Nasrulla Khfin. 

Khudayar had for long been impatient of the power and control of his wazir^ 
and now in 1855, having staved oflf the hostility of Bukhdra, he determined to 
get rid of his obnoxious minister ; and to this end instigated a number of his nobles 
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T.S. whose jealousy and hatred of Musalmin Culi were well known to him. A party 
of twenty of them leagued tojfelher to carry out the KhWs and their own wishes. 
They seized the one morning as he came to the court for the usual salutation, 
and hurrying him off to the execution square there “spread-eagled” him on a 
board, and so left him for three days to the insults and jeers of a rabble of hired 
ruffians, and then gibbeted him on the gallows hard by. And such was the 
recompense the “kmg-makor" Kapchdk received for setting Khud.'ivdt Klidn on the 
throne, and for having ruled the country for thirteen years with more moderation 
and justice than any of the legitimate Khans had shown themselves capable 
of. ^ 

Kluulaydr now took tlie reins of ^^overnment inlx) liis own haiuls, mu], amono-st 
other ehang-es, appointed KoMegi Yakul) Beg to the charge of the Kilaochi Fort mul 
made some ineffectual attempts to recover the Akmasjid Fort from the Hiissian grasp. 
Whilst abscmt on one of these expeditions his elder brother, Malkh Khan, with the 
aid of the Kapehak ami Kirghiz, captured Khokand altera siege of seventeen days, and 
was immediately joined by most of the nobles. 

Khndayar and a younger brother, Sultan Murad, on this retired to Bukhilrfi 
for asylum and aid; whilst Maliah Khan, establishing himself at the capital, posted 
his own governors over the country. Thus he sent Siili Beg to Namangan, Hasan 
Beg to Marglnnan, Alim Beg to Andijan, Israr Culi toCharnyan, Muhammad Miisd 
io Tashkand, Syad Beg to Khujand, and Ydkiih Beg, KoMegl, he raised to the rank 
()^ Sha(jkdwul,()Y 'U^ireign Minister,’' and a{)pointed to the charge of the fort of 
Kuramma. Alim CuH he appointed as his own Z'mbarddr, or J^(inerrv,” and Kliadir 
and Beg Muliamrnad oficii as Ibuldychx, or t’onrt Chamberlain,” aiul ("ana’ai Shah 
lie kept at Khokand as his J^dih, or ‘‘ Deputy (lovernor,” and sul)se([nently sent him 
to Tashkand to watch the Russian movements in the direction of Hazrat SultAu 
Turkistan. 

in the commotion and excitement following the murder of Miisalman Culi the 
Khoja Wall Khan, Tora, set out IVom Khokand on his (‘xpedition against Kaslighar. 
Whilst he was periietrating his barbarili<*s there the Kirghiz and Kapehak in 
Khokand rose in revolt under the lead of Alhri Culi, and killing Maliah Khrm set 
Sliah Murad, a grandson of Slier Ali, on the throne. Khndayar on this advanced 
from Jizzak witli a Bukhara force and seized ITishkand, where Cana/at Shah and 
Yakub Beg, Sliaghdwnl of Kuramma (he had been associated with the other to watch 
the Russians) surrendered the citv, and, joining him, set him on the throne there as 
Khiln. For this .service Yakub Beg was again taken into favour by Khudayar Khaii 
and re-appointed to his former oliice Koslihegi. 

Meanwhile Shall Munid, who had been put on the throne by Alim Culi, Kapcliak, 
sot out with him as Ammlashkar against Tashkand. On their arrival Yakiib Beg, 
Koshbegi, joined the Kajichak leader, and they both retired to Kuramma, the fort 
of the former. Hero they inereascil and fully equipped their army, and then 
returned and liesiegcd Tashkand. After a month nf close investment and desnllury 
skirmishing, finding their troops disheartened and beginning to desert, they raised 
the siege and withdrew to Khokand, whence Alirn Culi sent Yakiib Beg as Governor 
to Khujand. 

Khudayar, having in the meantime summoned the aid of the Bukhara Amir, 
now marched against Khujand with the Bukhara army under Muza(Iar-ud-diii 
himself who in the previous year, 1860, had succeeded to the throne on the ileath of 
his father, Nasrulla, and now joined him on the lianks of the river. Vakiih Beg 
surrendered the fort, and Khudayar sent him away under surveillance with the army 
returning to Bnkhard with the Arnir, and then went on with a detachment of it to bo 
• set on the throne for the second time at Khokand. 

The Bukhara army took the city after .a siege of ten days, when Alim Culi 
escaped to Kardsu, and Shdh Murad Kh^n to his uncle amongst the Kirghiz in the 
kills. Kbudaydr now took possession of his old quarters in the citadel, and sent 

a 21 
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Sulimaii Khoja, the Shekhulid&m or priesV^ of Khokand, to re-assuro and T.S. 

oouciliate Alim Cnli and briii^ liim in on a promise of pardon ami kind treatment. 

But the wily and rou^rli KaiJchak refused to trust the ^Miigh priest^s^^ promises, and 
turned a deaf ear to his honied words ol persuasion; and Khuddydr in consecpienee 
senl. a I'oree to coei*ee him under Mulla Sult^lu as commander. He seized Andijan 
and dt Inched Alxliilla Fdnsad (the autlior of the work I quote) to secure Shahrikh^u 
whilst he foi tilled his own imsiiion. But on the third nit^-ht Alhn Culi took the fort 
by sur|)rise and killed nearly a thousand of the Kirghiz and Kapehak, whilst Mulld 
Sultiin escaped on foot and in dis^'uise to Shahrikhan. 

Khudaviir iinnnjdiately took the held to retrieve this disaster, but on arriv^al at 
Ivjirawultap])a he mistrusted his Kirghiz and Kapehak, and consequently sent 
of them back to Khokand. lie then advanee<i by Karajighda and 
IMargbiniin to Yacca Tut, where he was jidned by Mulla Sultan and Abdulla with 
their diminished foiee. Alim Cull in this interval had left Andijan and taken up 
a ])osilion at Aska, and Khudayar, learning this from his scouts, left his main army 
standing, and with a small force advanced to attack him at Caha Slior; hut he was 
forestalled by bis adversary who fell u])ori him with his whole force as he reached the 
ground. A severe light followed, and lasted till sunset, with great loss on both sides. 

Sullen Mnrad, the brother of Khudayar, lied the field and took the road to the 
(^ajntai, but was stojiped by the army left at Yaeea Tut ; and the Khan, unable to 
follow his example, s(‘t to wo»'k and fortified his positi.m with carts and camp equipage 
for the night, lie was here besieged for three days wlien Alim Culi, failing to 
force his defences with his few men, retired to Marghiuan to collect his Kapehak from 
the hills; and Khnuayar thus set free seized the opportunity and hurried back to Yaeea 
Tut where lie halted four days, and sent off messengers reporting a great victory and 
the ilight of the enemy, for tlie satisfaetiou of his party at Khokand. 

II is couriers liad no sooner started, however, tlian Alim Chili re-appeared with a 
Irtish army and besit'ged Khudayar in his camp for forty days, and then making 
a dash at Khokand seized the city ; liero the priests and chief (titizens coming out 
with cuniufi borne on tlieir heads welcomed his arrival and set him on tlie throne as 
Khan. 

Kliiidayfir now in turn resumed the offimsive, and following the usurper attacked 
him ill th(‘ ca|>ita] ; and here all the pcofile again turned back to the side of their lawful 
chief. Alim Chili, unable to liold tlie place against such a combination, quitted 
the cily taking with him seventeen eaunons he found in it, and continued the war 
l>y l)esi<‘ging Andijan, which had been re-occupied on the part of Khudayar by 
K^tlir Culi Beg. He held out eight days, and then surrendering the ])laoe joined 
the Kaj)ehak leader who with his new ally then attacked Marghinan held by Mulla 
Sultan. He was killed in a sortie, and his Mhighadd, Alirz^ Ahmad, then abandon- 
ing the fort, fled to Khokand. Alim Culi secured the place with a garrison and then 
went ill pursuit of the fugitive. 

In tliis inttu’iin Kluidavsir bad sent bis sister as wife to the Bukhara Amir with 
envoys to seek his aid. Muzallaruddin married the lady, and then in 1863 set out 
with a large army to the support of his new brother-in-law who was now hard-pressed 
by Alirn CJuli besieging the capital, when the relieving army opportunely arrived at 
Khujand. Alim CulPs outpost pickets being driven in by the advaneing army, he 
raised the siege and retired to Jlormauja to watch events, but finding that the 
Biikliara army had entered Khokand he set out on the third day and retreated to 
Karasu. 

After a wcek^s delay KhiidfiyAr took the field in pursuit of the enemy, and his 
ally of Buklifini followed a march in rear. Alim Culi was defeated at Karfisu 
and pursued to IJzkand, whence he entered the hills and fortified a very strong 
posit ion in the Kara Khoja Tar, or ‘‘ Defile.^^ Khudaykr followed him, but, frightened 
by ditticultics of the country, hastily retired from the hills, and joined his ally who was 
devastating the plain country. Muzaffaruddiu, after a feast to celebrate their success 
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T.S. and meeting’, was visited by a severe niglitmare, and taking the dream as a bad omen, 
at once struck his camp and hastened back by Marghinan to Khokaiid whence, 
after a halt of fourteen days, he set out for his own capital, taking Sultan Murfid. 
with him. On the departure of this Bukhara army, with which he had returned 
from his exile, Yakub Beg Koshygl, Batur Cub Shaghdwul, and Mirza Ahmad 
KoMegi, with several Pdnsad officers and others, p)ined Alim (hili. On this 
Milzaifaruddin halted at Surkhsu, and sent Sultan Muiad back to Khokand as 
Khan. But, as lie eo\dd not hold the place, he lett it after a week, and aceoTupanied 
by Abdulla Pdnsad went to join Alim Culi. On arrival at Osh they \vere met by 
'I'ash Khoja liuddgchi from Alim Culi, and he, according to his orders, kill(‘d 
Sultan Murad and took Ahditlla back with him to his master who robed him and 
look him into his own service. 

From Osh Alim (-uli moved to Yjir Mazar, and lialting a week held a consul- 
tation with his adherents, and by ibeir consent decided on bringing Syad Sultan 
Bog, the son of Mallah Khan, from Namangan and setting him up as Khan, with 
himself as his minister. 

JSyad Sultan, on assuming the government, sent Yakiib Beg as Mir to the 
Kiiramma Fort, and himself marched with Alim Culi to Khokand whence Khudayar 
retreated to .lizzak. He here collected the relics of his deserted army, and from 
amongst their chiefs sent Ming Bay and Nar Muhammad JjashJcarfjdsh , and several 
Pdnsad officers, with a force to secure Khujand whi(‘h, with the aid of Aakuh Beg 
from Knramma with his contingent, they t')ok after a siege <»f ten days, the (iovcriior 
Dost Muhammad, Karacalpak, csca|)ing to Bukhara. Alim Culi arrived there a few 
days later, and appointing Mirza Ahmed Koshhegi to the government, set out for 
Tashkand l)y Kurarnnia, where he was entertained by Yakilb Beg. 

At 'lYishkainl Alim (hdi wais the guest of the Governor Sulirnan Khoja, but 
suspecting his fidelit y he killed liim, and re-established Nar Muhammad, the hrotlier- 
in-law of Yakub B(‘g, in the government ; he returned then to Khokand by Kilaochi, 
from which lie summoned Yakub Beg to join him, and sent llydar ('uli, Kapirhak, to 
take his jfiaee at Kuratnrna. 

Whilst these events were following one the other in Khokand, much more 
important changes wen* enacting in the (countries bordering to tlie north and east .^ In 
the {briiier direction the Hussiaiis wwc steadily pushing on from IJch Alma At a or 
Almiiti (or Fort Veriioe, as their great military [lOst on the north of Isigh Kol is 
callcd^ They took Awliya Ata or Aulieta "on the 16th June 18r>4, and Ilazrat 
1'urkistan on the 24th of the same month. From the latter the Governor, 
I^lirza Daiilat, fled to d’ashkand where he fournl Alim Culi with a large army 
busily fortifying the defences of the city, to which he had hastened on the first 
inteliigeiice of the Kussiaii advance. ^ 

From Taslikaud Alim Culi advanced with a considerable force under Ming Bay 
Lnshkaid)d-'<h to secure (fliauikaud, but he was met and attacked on arrival there by 
a Russian colunin from d\irkistan j and after a severe encounter succeeded in driying 
them back. The Awliya Ata column, however, coming up at this juncture joined 
that from Turkistan, and the combined Russian forces next day made an attack upon 
Chamkand. Alim Culi fought with his accustomed impetuosity and bravery, and 
forced the Russians to fall back upon Turkistan. He then put the defences of the 
place into repair, and leaving Mirza Ahmad Koshhegi in its command with a strong 
garrison, liurried back to control affairs at Khokand, to recover which Khudayar was 

intriguing. , • 

Three months had hardly elapsed when news came that the Russians were again 
movini: in great force agaiiint Cliainkand. On this Alim Cult at once desj^itched 
Ydkdb Beg KoMegi to hold and strengthen the deiences of lushkand. Uu his 
arrival there, however, lie was joined by Mirzd Ahmad just arrived troin Chamkand 
whence he had been driven by the Bussiaus who took the place in the begiiimng of 
October 1S64, and leu days later pushed on against Tashkand. As they approached 
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Ydkub Beg came out to oppose them with all his force. A severe fight took place in T.S. 
which the Russiaus lost 200 men killed, hut they drove the Tdshkand army back into 
their fort, and were then obliged themselves to retreat on the fourth day back to 
Chamkand. 

Whilst this struggle was going on at the frontier, Alirn Culi with Syad Sultda 
Khdn and a large army was hurrying up from Khokand to the support of Tashkand, 
and on his arrival there rewarded the defenders and sent the heads of the Russians 
slain all over the country as trophies of their success aixainst the cursed Urus.^^ 

He then set to work to improve the defences and dispose his troops on the lortification. 

Whilst he was thus engaged an envoy arrived from Sadie Beg, Kirghiz of Kdshghar, 
announcing the destruction of the (yhinese rule there and t he capture of the city liy 
himself, and asking him to send a Khoja whom he might set on the throne as king 
of the country. 

Alim Cull, in re|)ly to this appeal, sent Buzurg Khan Khoja, the only son of 
Jdhangir Khoja, to recover the throne of his ancestors, and appointed Yakub Beg 
Koshbegi to accompany him as Ihttur-hds/d oi the braves,^^ or General ot 

his forces, by way of securing bis own interests and maintaining the Khokand 
influence in the Kashghar States. 

Before following the Klioja, or Tora as be is usually styled, and bis General in P. 
their career at Kashghar, it will be profitable first to trace out, most briefly tbougli it 
be, that rapid sue(.‘ession of conquests and victories which in I be course of a few short 
years have extended the Russian territory and rule from Alnnlti Vernoo on the 
uorth-east to the very gates of Biikliara on the soufb-west; because this extension ot 
Christian rule and (dvilized government over the Muhammadan and barbarous States 
of Central Asia, favoured in its success by the wild anarchy and savage despotism 
rampant in those very States, whilst opening out a bright future to these too-long 
benighted regions, has not been without an imjiortaiit infinemu* on the Jsldm polity ot 
not ordy Central Asia, but the whole Muliaminadau world; for since the days of the 
Kbalifs, Bukhara, the Cuhlaf-ulislaui^ or Centro Prop of tlie Faith, lias always 
been considered the most sacred seat of its power and doctrine, and its decadence here 
during the past decade is already attended by signs of its revival elsewhere; in the 
prime scat in fact of its origin and growth. 

After the retreat of the Russians from their nnsnccessfiil attack against Tashkand T.S. 
in the latter days of October 1861, the Khokaiidi under Alim Cull were emboldened 
to assume the offensive, and early in December invested the village of Chilik which 
had been recently taken by them. A small party of Cossacks was sent to its relief 
from Turklsfan, hut on arrival at Aycan or Ikan was cut off from suceonr and 
surrounded by an overwhelming force of Khokandis who fought behind shields and 
moveable mantlets called cardburd, 'Jdic devoted hand foiiglit with heroic bravery, 
and was nearly cut to pieces without inflicting much injuiy upon their assailants, and 
only a small remnant, fighting their way through, effected a safe return to Turkistan Horn, 
on the l(Sth December 1861. 

With the first opening of spring the Russians again took the field to avenge Rom. 
this disaster to their arms, and on the iOth May 1865 General Chernayef took tlic 
fort of Nydzheg, and on the 20tli of the same month, in eorresf)ondcnce with a party 
in the city who had agreed to surrender the town, camped at eight verntf or about 
five miles from Tashkand; but Alirn Culi with 6,000 men and 40 guns entering 
the city the same day the pre-arranged coup failed. 

On the following morning Alim Culi with 40,000 men issued to destroy the P. 
cursed Urus^^ who were only 4,000 strong. My informant, one who took an 
active part in the fight, described how the eager Khokandis swarmed to the 
promised destruction of their entrapped foe ; how, surging in turaultuofis crowds over 
the low ridges that broke the general level of the plain, they closed around the thick- 
est ranks of the enemy ; how, as they pressed harder and nearer, the Russian priests 
raised aloft the cfligy of their saint, and bare-headed prayed for his intercession and 
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Rom. 


aid ; and how the Rassian General^ taking off his hat^ with earnest gesticulations and 
raised voice called on his men to fight bravely, and with their lives to maintain 
untarnished their proud name and the honour of their country. And he described how 
his master, Alim Cull, at this moment led a charge whbh was the signal for all the 
rest to fall on and annihilate their prey, when a few skirmishers thrown out brought 
him to a stop by a chance ball through his belly. His fall was followed by a short 
commotion, and his retreat from the field. The news was immediately spread through 
the assailing host, and as immediately its disorderly crowds turned and fled, each its 
own way ; and in less than an hour not a vestige remained of that vast multitude which, 
in the name of Islam, had come out to devour the “infidel Uriis.^' And thus that 
brave band of Russians passed from the jaws of death to the security afforded by a 
complete victory, with the capture of 200 muskets taken and a loss of 300 men killed 
inflicted upon the retiring enemy. 

The wounded Alim Culi was carried off the field by his Commandant of 
Artillery, one Nabbi Baksh, a native of Sialkot in the Paujiib, who, since the 
days of the Sikh campaign, bad found a livelihood here in the courts of Buklidr^ 
and Khokand successively. He now took his master up in his lap and galloped off 
the field as last as his horse could carry the double load, leaving bis guns and every- 
thing else to take care of themselves. Alim Ciili died in Tashkand the same 
evening, and an assembly of the chiefs in consultation then decided on sending for 
aid to Bukhara, and iu the meantime to continue the defence under Mirza Ahrnad 
Koshhegiy and Ata Beg Dddk/iwdh who was formerly the Governor of Piskak Fort 
when it was taken by the Russians in August I860. 

To intercept the aid summoned from Bukhara, the Russians on the 29th May 
marched to Zinchata on the Bukhara road and took possession of Chinaz, whilst the 
Bukhara army advancing to Samarcaiui occupied the frontier forts on the Syr Darya 
(the Syhon or Jaxartes). , ^ 

On this the Russians advanced against Taslikaud and invested the city on 
three sides during the 18tli-19th Juno. A couple of ^ays later the Khokand Khdn, 
Sultan Murad, with 200 followers quitted the city by night, and at the 
same time Iskandar Beg with a small Bukhara force entered it. The Russians 
consequently stormed the town on the night of the 26th-27th Juno, and alter a 
desperate resistance captured the city and during the next two days disarmed its 


people, 29th June 1865. . i /. -i 

On the death of Alim Cull his chiefs, as above stated, held on in tlie fort, and 
by mutual consent sent tlie Aksakdl the city to Bukhara tor aid. 1 ho Amir 
Muzaffaruddiu forthwith advauced to Samarcaiid, and sent off Allahyar Beg, Governor 
of Oratappa, and Sher Ali Dddkhwdhoi Taslikaud who was at the time with Khndfiy^^r 
at Jizzak, to hold the place. On arrival at Tashkand they seized Syad Sultan 
Khan, the puppet of Alim Cull, and sent him off under escort to Muzaffariiddm 
who had by that time arrived at Jizzak. He kept Syad SuUiii prisoner in his camp, 
and started olf Khuddy^r from his retreat there with an army to recover Khokaiid. 
He Nvas welcomed at Nao by the Governor, Mulan Dadkhwdhj who surrcnd(*red tlie 
fort to him; and Khudayar, securing it with a garrison of his own, went on to 
Khujand where the people hailed his return with joy, and installed him in the citadel; 
where Khuddyar at once set to fortify himself. ^ n e 

Meanwhile the usurpers in Khokand had set up Khudd Cuh Beg, the son of 
Maesud Beg who was the uncle of Sher Ali Khdn, as Khan of the Kirghiz and 
Kapchdk. Khuddyar consequently invoked the aid of Muzaffurudin who at once 
mafehed from Jizzdk to Khujand, where he was joined by Sultan Murdd flee.ng 
from Tashkand. He detained Murtid as a prisoner, and sent Khudiiy&r with an 
army against the rebels. On his arrival at Beshnrio, Khuda Cuh \pUi his Kaiiehik 
and Kirghiz fled to Marghindn, and Khudiiydr taking possession of Khokand ealled 
up the Amir of Bukhari to hohl it while he went in pureuit of the nig^ives. 

As he set out from the capital the rebels retired to Midi beyond Osh, and there 
held fast. Khuddydr advauced against them, and defeating their outpost of a 
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thonsand men at Ach{, captured all their chiefs^ except Abdurrahman Kirghiz and S. 1\ 
Isr4r Cull Kapchdk^ who escaped with their followers and joined Khudd Cull at Mddu 
Here Beg Muhammad Minghdshi, Mirzd Ahmad Dasturkhwdnchi, Syad Beg Kapchdk, 

Sadie Beg Kirghiz, and the Khoja brothers, Esh4n Khdn Tora, Wall Khdn Toray 
and Kichik Khan foray with a number of others, held a consultation, and decided on 
retiring with their artillery by way of Caflan Kol to Gulsha, and there holding out and 
barricading the approaches. From this, as will be seen in the sequel, they all 
joined Ydkub Beg at Kashghar. 

Meanwhile Khuddyar at Osh wrote as an humble servant to Muzaffaruddin, 
reporting the aspect of affairs and awaiting orders. The Bukhdrd Amir, uneasy 
at the proximity of the Russians and unwilling to l^B embroiled in the troubles of 
his neighbour, summoned Khudaydr back to Khokand, and setting him in the 
government there, returned to his capital by Khujand, whence he sent a 
minatory message to the Russian General at Tashkand demanding his evacuation of 
the city and retreat to Chamkand. 

But the Russian General, on the contrary, with the consent of an influential Rom. 
party of the citizens, who on the 3()th September presented him with an address of 
congratulation and an appeal to be taken under the protection of the Ak Pddshdh 
or (^zar, annexed the whole territory of Tashkand to Russia for ever. Its limits are 
on the cast Isigh Kol=*' Hot Lake,^\and Uch Kiirghdn=“ Three Forts to the 
Syr Daryd or Jaxartes ; on the north, the same from 11a to Akmasjid and Fort Raim ; 
on the west, from the beginning to tlio end of the Syr Daryd with its left bank and 
fort of Chardarra ; and on the south, the same extent along the Syr Daryd from 
beginning to end. 

Following this, in January 1866 came General Chernaytiff^s unsuccessful expe- 
dition as far as Jizzak to release the Russian envoys detained at Bukhdrd, and his 
retreat to the Syr Daryd below Chirchik^^ The x'upture, accol crated by this hostile 
conduct of the Amir Muzaffaruddin, led to the advance of the Russians under General 
Romanoffski who, on the 20th May 1866, exactly a year after the defeat and death 
of Alim Culi, gained his signal victory over the whole Bukhdrd host at the famous 
battle of Irjar; when he put the Amir to flight, routed his army in disorder, and 
captured all his camp and equipage. 

Following up this success, the Russians next bombarded Khujand and captured it 
on the 5th June. And so great was the immediate effect of their triumphs, that 
Khuddydr voluntarily congratulated their General on the success of his arms, and 
declared himself the friend and ally of Russia. Ordtappa and Jizzdk were taken 
in the October following, and a treaty of friendship and protection was concluded with 
Khudaydr; whilst Muzaffaruddin was warned to prepare for war, unless he restored 
the refugee Sultdri Murad, paid one hundred thousand did = six hundred thousand 
rupees (counting the did at six) as war indemnity, and opened out his country to 
Russian traders. 

The subsequent negotiations with the Bukhara Amir not proving satisfactory led 
to the active prosecution of the war, to his own speedy subjection to the Russian 
protectorate, and to the occupation by Russia of the sister city of Samarcand in 
August 1868 — a position which brought them into direct contact with the 
little States of Kardtakin, Darwaz, and Shighnan on the upper waters of the 
Oxus \ and into communication with their Tajik populations, cognate in birth and speech, 
and confederate in creed and polity, with their Aryan brethren of Badakhshan and 
Wakhan and the other petty independent hill States on the southern slopes of the 
Hindi! Kush Range down to Kabul on one side and Kashmir on the other. A fact of 
no small importance, and notable, too, as bringing Russian influence beyond the pale 
of Uzbak and Tdrtdr polity in Central Asia into the sphere of the great Aryan 
element of the Indian continent south of the mountains. 

Whilst this succession of events and transfer of governments was taking place 
on the west of the Bolor Range, a hardly less important revolution had been brought 
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to a more bloody close by the substitution of a new government in the country to 
ite east. Here Russia h^alre^y acquired a high degree of political influence nnoe 
her establishment at Almati Vernoe in 1858, and subsequent advance in 1860 to 
Rskak and lokmak (the latter of which is now a flourishing Russian town with 
400 settlers brought from Moscow); and later again by the extension of 

her frontier to the Nirin and establishment of her outposts at only eight days’ march 
from the capital of KAshghar; an influence which was favoured by the concession's of 
a commercial treaty with the Chinese government, according to the stipulations of 
which Russia ^qmred the right to establish trade agencies and build factories in 
the towns of eastern or Chinese Turkistan— a privilege, however, which was very 
suddenly invalidated by the rei^lution that now in the course of sequence claims 
our notice. ^ 

The insurrection of the Muhammadan Chinese, called Tungani, which broke out 
in the province oi Kansiih in 1862, md which has in the space of a single decade 
shaken the stability of the ancient government of the celestial empire to its very 
base IS, I believe, referable to that vague and ill understood revival of Islam of which 
so many instances have attracted attention in widely separated parts of the Muham- 
madan world during the last fifteen years ; and may be counted as a result of the 
lanatic obstructiveness of the faith to the advancing civilization and knowledije of 
the age. ® 


Be this as it may, the religious insurrection commencing at Saldr or Hochow, 
in Kansuh, which was the principal seat of the Tuugani sectarians, spread very 
rapidly over the subordinate governments of Zunghar and Kashgbar, in which the 
Tung^iii— formerly, even agiinst their Khoja co-religionists, the most loyal, and now 
the sole rebel— formed an important portion of the imperial troops holding the seve- 
ral frontier towns. Jlie cities oi Zungbar and the eastern cities of Kashgbar were 
the first to join in the rebellion, and almost simultaneously to overthrow the consti- 
tuted authority by the massacre of the Budhist Chinese officials and residents for the 
usurpation of the government under Muhammadan leaders of the Khoja or Priest 
class. 


So rapid were the successes of these fanatic insurgents, and so weak was the 
authority ot the Chinese governors, that by the end of 1862 all the eastern cities of 
Kdshghar from Carndl or Khamil to Aksii had thrown off the Chinese yoke and 
massacred, or subjected to the jazya or "'poll-tax,'' all ther Budhist officials, traders, 
and nomads. The movement did not spreiid with equal rapidity, nor with a like com- 
bination in action in the western cities or Altyshahr where, though the population 
was more Muhammadan, it was less Chinese, and consequently had no common inter- 
est in the movement worked by the Tungdni wlio, as belonging to the SM/Ueat, were 
rather contemned by the orthodox chary dr{ of the western States; though when in the 
following year the outbreak was precipitated in Yirkand by the action of tlie Chinese 
governor there, the Musalmdns generally were not backward in joining the ghazdt 
against their infidel rulers. 

In these western cities under Khokand influence discontent with the Chinese 
rule had been rapidly on the increase since the revolt of Wall Kbdn in 1857, owing 
to the intrigues of the Andij4nis through their commercial agents. At Yarkand the 
Chinese Governor over the Musalmans in the city, Afridun Wdng of Turlan, who 
had held the post since ten years before the attack by Tila KhAn, became jealous of 
the power and growing independence of these Khokand consuls, and on the arrival 
of a new agent with thirty followers from that State in 1859 after the resumption of 
commercial relations in the preceding year, he caused their assassination by the 
Amb4n on the representation that they were circulating seditious papers inciting the 
Musalmdns to rise and expel the Chinese. 

The internal troubles of Khokand at this time did not admit of the Khdn taking 
a revengeful notice of this hostile act, hut the Andijan interest at Khutan was 
brought to bear against Afridun Wing, and he was deposed in favour of Rustam Beg 
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of that place, who had bong^ht over the Ambdn with a bribe of eight ekdrah of gold, P. 
equal in weight to a hundred and sixty pounds. Afriduu W4ng, on being deposed, 
returned to liis home at Lukohuu, near Turf&n, and there joining the nascent Tuugani 
revolt came back to Kucha, and took an active part in setting R&shuddin Khoja at 
the head of affairs there. He subsequently submitted to Ydkub Beg, who squeezed 
him of all his wealth, for he was one of the richest men in the country, and made him 
reside at Kasbghar ; where the decrepid old man died, and left two sons in poor cir* 
oumstances. Afridiiii was thoroughly Chinese in his interests, and aided Rkshuddin 
to found a Tungdui government under Khoja leaders of his own family at Aksu, 
Yarkand, and Khiitan, in opposition to the Khokand party who had got possession 
of Kashghar. But his efforts failed owing to the jealousies dividing the Tungani, 
the Khoja, and the Musalman Chinese officials parties, and he finally succumbed to 
Ydkuh Beg, who rose on ruins of this house divided against itself. 

Rustam Beg on assuming his dear bought office at once commenced to recoup 
bis outlay, and squeezed the people by severe punishments, fines, and exactions of sorts. 
They endured his tyranny for three months, and then rose in riot to expel him from 
the city. He at once called in the .aid of the Amhan, who marched a party of 
Chinese soldiers from the adjoining Yangishahr Fort into the city ; but quiet was not 
restored till Rustam Beg was deposed, and Nyaz Beg, a candidate put forward by the 
citizens, was appointed in liis place. 

Following this, an ill-feeling arose between the Musalman Tungani and their 
Budhist Khitay comrades in the garrison, and many quarrels broke out. amongst 
them. Just at this time, too, the Amhan received secret tidings of the Tungani 
mutinies in the eastern cities. He kept the news secret for some time, and then his 
communications with the head-quarters at Ila being cut off by the rebels, he held a 
private council of his principal officers, and by the consent of all it was decided to 
disarm all the Tungani troops. Some delay and hesitation occurred iu carrying out 
the decision, and iu the interim the intention was secretly conveyed to the Mdh Ddlay 
who commanded the Tungani by one of his spies ; and he determined to be before- 
hand with the Am])an, and set a strict watch upon his palace. 

Shortly after, a second private council was held by the Ambdn, and the Mdh 
Ddlay, learning that the morrow had been fixed for the disarming of his men, imme- 
diately took his measures to frustrate the deci.sion. Accordiugly, that same night 
he summoned a number of his officers privately to his quarters, briefly informed them 
of the Amban^s design against them, and told them to go off to their quarters and 
at once inform their men of the part they were to act in the plan he had arranged to 
prevent its execution, and to seize the government for themselves. Having done this, 
he left his quarters with some 50 men, surprised the Khitay guard sleeping outside 
the fort gate, and cut the throats of all as they lay more or less drugged with opium. 

By this time he was joined by about 400 others who, according to instructions, had 
followed in his track, and he then set fire to th^ gates and dispersed them inside the 
fort to rouse tlic garrison with the alarm of fire. 

The Khitay and Tungani troops were quartered together in the outer part of the 
fort, whilst the inner part or citadel was occupied by the Amhan and principal officers 
and their Khitay guards. And this inner fort was shut off from the outer bv walls 
and gates of its own. As the garrison in the outer fort was roused by the alarm of 
fire, the men, Tungani and Khitky, came running out of their quarters together, but 
for very different purposes. The Tungani were all armed, and each now, according to 
his instniotions, slew his Khit&y comrade as he issued from his quarters. 

By this stratagem the Tungfini killed 2,000 of their Khitay brethren before the 
day dawned, when those in the inner fort, being roused by the tumult, attacked 
and expelled them from the Ykngishahr. 

The Mkh Ddlay and his mutineers then entered the*city just as the gates were 
opened with the rising sun, and with white scarves tied round their beads and droop- 
ing in lappets over the shoulders dispersed through the bazars, calling on the 
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people to join the g^tdt and slay the infidel Khitiy. The city chiefs, fearing the 
vengei^M of the Chinese reinforcements as on previous occasions of revolt, 
attempt^ to quell the tumult and restore order, but the mob of rufiians, gamblers, 
drunkards, and others who were more or less in debt to the Chinese traders, rushed 
ril over the city and with their knives killed every Khi% man, woman, and child 
they could lay hands on, and plundered their houses. So rapid was the work ol* their 
destruction, that by noon not a Kliitdy was left alive in the city, except a few who 
had found concealment in the houses of Musalmdn friends. From the city the mob 
fining the lungdni mutineers, issued into the bazar connecting it with the 
Yangishahr, five hundred yards to the west and wholly occupied by Khitdy and 
foreign traders and settlers, and there by sunset completed the r61e of death com- 
menced in the morning. And thus on one of the hottest days of the year 28rd 
Safar H. (10th August 1863), perished some 7,000 Khitdy souls. 

The AmbSn meantime barricaded the citadel in Yangishahr, and durina* the 
next three days with his Khitay troops drove the Tungdni mutineers from the^uter 
fort in which they had regained a footing. The Tungani, now without a leader, made 
a wealthy and saintly divine of the city, one Sahibzada Abdurrahman, their king, 
and appointed the merchant Nyaz Beg, the recently-elected governor, to be his 
wazir. They next sent off messengers with the news of their success to the adjacent 
cities, and then set to organize a force to besiege the Khitay shut up in the 
Yangishahr citadel. On receiiit of this intelligence, the cities of Khutan, Ydngi 
Hissdr, Kdshghar, and Aksu all rose simultaneously against the Khitay; and within 
six weeks had massacred them all, of both sexes and every ago, except the garrisons 
which held out in the forts ; and tlien they each and all became the scenes of the 
most rampant discord and contention amongst rival pretenders to the government 
till Ydkul) Bog came and reduced them all one after the other to his own subjection. 

The siege of the Yangishahr at Yarkand had lasted three months, when Khoja 
Isa from Kiichd and Klioja Mahmud from Aksu, with others who had been ousted in 
the struggle for ascendancy in those places by more powerful leaders, arrived at the 
city with a numerous following of adventurers. They were welcomed by the 
besiegers, and a succession of unsuccessful attempts were made to take the Y4ngi- 
shahr by assault. Finally, after six months' siege, having blown down a considerable 
portion of the outer wall by mining and powder, the besiegers stormed the breach and 
massacred the defenders without quarter. 

The Anibdn had assembled his family and principal officers in the reception hall 
of his palace, and on finding all was now lost emptied his jupe on a previously laid 
train of powder at his feet, and perished with them in the explosion. On this the 
soldiers rushed to the powder magazines, one on eacli side of the citadel square, and 
setting fire to them disappeared in the ruin of their explosions. For three days 
similar upheavals of concealed mines continued to scatter the limbs and heads of the 
defenders amidst the disturbed mass of ruin. 

The Khitdy being now entirely destroyed, the Kuchd and Aksu Khojas soon 
quarreled with Abdurrahman as to the control of the government on the grounds of 
fJie victory having been won by them ; but the Tungdni rallying round the king they 
had set up drove the Khojas from the city. After a while these Khojas were joined 
by reinforcements from Aksu under Khoja Burhanuddin of Kdchd, and through 
his mediation Abdurrahmdn consented to a division of the government ; the Khojas 
to rule in the city, and the Tungdni to hold the Ydngishahr Fort, This arrangement 
lasted for two months, when the Tungdni went to attack Khutan, but were repulsed, 
as will be related hereafter. 

Whilst these changes were occurring at Ydrkand, another somewhat similar 
course of events was being enacted at Kdshghar. Here the Chinese Ildkim Begy 
or District Governor/' over the Musalmdns was Cuthlgh Beg of Kuchd. He had 
recently, owing to the stoppage of funds to pay the troops from China, by order of 
the Amban, imposed a new tax of 2 per cent, on all sale transactions in the city. 

a 23 
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The people, fretting under this imposition, sent some Aktaghitfc agents to Khokand P. 
complaining of the violation of the trade regulations established by the Khan, and 
seeking relief from the exactions of their oppressors. Alim Cull was at the time 
too much taken up with his own troubles to heed their request, and meanwhile 
intelligence of the Ydrkand outbreak arriving, the people rose in revolt and 
massacred all the Khit^y traders and residents in the city. The Ambdn, without 
attempting to quell the tumult in the city, shut himself up with his troops in the 
Yangishahr, five miles to the south of it. 

On this the Akt %hluc chiefs of Artosh called in the aid of Sadie Beg, Kirghiz, to 
restore order. He hastened down with his men, and joining them was put in posses- 
sion of the city ; but he and his men being more intent on plunder than on the 
restoration of order jvere soon expelled the city by the Governor Ctitlugh Beg, acting 
in the interest of the Chinese with the support of the citizens, who were already dis- 
gusted at the numerous murders and horrid barbarities perpetmted on their fellow 
co-religionists by the Kirghiz chief and his savages. Sadie now was joined by the 
Tuiigdni who on the first outbreak of the rebellion had escaped from the Yangishahr 
and joined the rioters, whilst a number of their less fortunate brethren were seized 
and killed by the Amb4n. With the aid of these troops he made several unsuccessful 
attempts to seize the city held l)y Cutlugh, and after three months of desultory and 
ineffectual skirmishing in the suburbs he sent an envoy to Alim Cull, informing him 
of the state of affairs and asking for a Khoja to come and take the country. Alim 
Cull was at this time engaged in strengthening the defences of Tdshkand against the 
impending attack by the Russians, and in reply to the appeal of Sadie Beg sent off 
Buzurg Khan Tora^ the heir of Jaliangir, to recover the throne of his ancestors; but 
as he could spare no troops to send with him, he appointed Ydkub Beg KoMegi to 
accompany him as General and raise what force ho could. 

Buzurg Kh^n and Y^kub Beg with Abdulla Vdmady Muhammad Cull Shaghdwal^ 
and Khoja Kal^n Huddi/chi, left Tdshkand towards the end of November 18()4, and 
at once repaired to Khokand, there to complete the final preparations for their 
entt^rprize. At the capital they were joined by some officers wlio had been left 
behind by KhucMy^r, and a few other adventurers, and towards the close of the year 
set out for K^shghar. At Osh a few others joined and raised the number of the 
whole party as it left Andijan to only 68 individuals. From Osh they took 
the road of the Tirik Dawan, and in fourteen days reached Mingyol on the out- 
skirts of KAshgbar during the first days of the new year 1S65. 

Sadie Beg, after he had sent off his envoys, repented of having asked for a Khoja, 
and now sought to turn Buzurg back, hoping soon to take the city without the aid 
of his weighty name, hut the citizens and villagers hearing of his arrival flocked out 
to welcome him. On this Siidic raising the siege retired to Sarman, and sent forward 
his brother, Kddir Beg, to welcome the Khoja, and with a proffer of his service to invite 
him to the entertainment he had prepared for him. Buzurg and his party accord- 
ingly came to Sarman, and next day set out for the city with the Kirghiz chief. Here 
Cdtlugh Beg opened the gates to the Khoja, and surrendering the city installed him 
in the Orda^ or Palace,” as king amidst the acclamations of the citizens. 

Buzurg Kh4n on thus easily gaining possession of the city committed the reins 
of government to Ydkuh Beg, and himself true to the character of his class at once 
launched into a succession of pleasures and debaucheries. On this Sadie finding him- 
self ousted from all participation in the government became discontented, and on the 
fourth day after the installation of Buzurg withdrew with his men to Ydngp Hissdr, 
and setting up as claimant of the throne called the Kirghiz in the hills to the west 
and the Pdmir to rally round him. Meanwhile Yakub Bvg settled the city, and 
retaining most of the old officials in their posts under Andijdni supervisors, 
secured the Tnngdm for the service of the Khoja, and raised a small force from 
amongst the Andijdni, A fghdn, and other residents in the city. Whilst so engaged 
— twenty days after the defection of Sadie Beg, and about the beginning of 
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P, February— a small party arrived from T^ebkand with news of Alim CulPs victory 
over the Russians at Ayc^n, and brought with them 40 heads of the slain. These were 
exhibited in the main bazars^ to the delight of the populace and gratification of the 
chiefs^ and were the means of soon raising Y&kub Beg^s army to some 8,000 men. 

Sadie Beg meanwhile had raised a force of as many Kirghiz, and with them 
marching against Kdshghar invested the city and demanded its surrender. He 
fixed his head-quarters at the shrine of Hazrdt Pddshdh, a few hundred yards from 
the south-eastern walls, and with sacrifices of horses and sheep devoutly sought the 
aid of the saint against the interlopers. On this Buzurg sent out Ydkub Beg to 
disperse the besiegers. After a slight skirmish he drove off their detachment 
posted in front of the Kum Darwdza, or Sand Gate,” and fixing his head-quarters 
at the shrine of Syad Jaldluddin Biighdadi, a few hundred yards off to tho south 
and close to the shrine occupied by Sadie Beg, next morning sent forward Abdulla 
Tanmd with a small force to dislodge him. This he quickly did by the bold 
impetuosity of his attack, and pursued his scattered Kirghiz across the Kizil River 
to Pakhtaghlic, whence Sadie escaped to Tashinalik where he rallied his dispersed 
followers. 

Buzurg and Y^kdb Beg now took the field together with 400 horse and 
4,000 foot raised in the city and suburbs. They seized Farr^h, the fort of 
Sadie, and Buzurg holding this sent his General to the encounter with the 
Kirghiz pretender. Yakub Beg overtook the enemy next day at the foot of the hills 
where the Kirghiz held fast to meet their opponents. On' their approach, according 
to custom, they put forward their champion, a gigantic fellow named Sur^nchi, who 
could fell an ox at a blow, for single combat. Abdulla volunteered to meet the 
adversary, and in the first charge driving his lance through the heart of the Kirghiz 
killed him on the spot. Sadie seeing his champion fall, fled into the hills, and being 
deserted by his gathering, who now dispersed to their camps, made his way with 
only a few attendants to Alim Cull at Khokand. 

After this successful expedition Ydkub Beg rejoined Buzurg at FarrSsh, and they 
marclied together against Ydiigi Hissdr, where the Chinese j'arrison held out in its 
Yangishahr Fort. They besieged the f<»rt ineffectually for three weeks, and then 
leaving a force behind to continue the investment returned to K»dshghar, where, three 
days after arrival, Y£kdb Beg took up his quarters at Pakhtaghlic and laid siege to 
the Yflngishahr held by the Amban and his Khildy garrison; whilst Buzurg 
re-established in the Otda returned to his drugs and women. 

Just after the siege had commenced, Nar Muhammad Parwdnchi with a small 
party arrived at Mingyol, and was detained there by the outpost guard for the 
orders of Y^kub Beg. He sent out the dadurkhwdn of welcome, and directed they 
should all be brought in to him. Nar Muhammad now explained that his com- 
panion — Ibrahim Kh^n, the son of Haliibulla Khan, Pddshah of Khutan — had come 
as envoy from his father to Alim Cull to announce his success against the Khit^y 
and seek a friendly alliance ; and that Alim Culi having received him with favour 
had granted him the title of Sudur Khan, and on his departure to return home had 
appointed himself (Nar Muhammad) to accompany him as envoy from Khokand 
to the Pddshah of Khutan. 

On this Yikdb Beg decided on accompanying them as far as Ydrkand, because 
the Kdcha Khojas who were in power there, though subordinate to the Khdn 
Khoja— that is, Buzurg Kbdn— had not yet tendered their submission. They set 
out together from Kdshghar on the 1st Maharram 1283 H. (28th May 1805). On 
arrival at Kok Rabat, the Governor of Ydrkand, Nydz Beg, and some of the Tungdni 
leaders came out to meet Ydkdb Beg with presents and a promise of welcome at the 
city. They halted a day, exchanged civilities, and renewed mutual vows of sincerity, 
and then advanced towards the city. At Karabojush they encountered a Tungini 
picket and were refused a passage ; but after a parley with their leaders and Ny4z Beg, 
who explained that the visit of the Koshbegi was of a friendly nature merely to convey 
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to the Ktich& Khojas some messages from his master the Kh&n Khoja, they gave P. 
way, and Y^kdb Beg and his party alighted in the city at quarters provided by the 
Governor near his own residence. Notwithstanding the good offices of NyAz Beg, 
the negotiations of the Koshbegi with the Kiiehd Khojas did not progress, and both 
they and the city chiefs studiously held aloof from him. 

The Khutan party was to have gone on after a rest of three days, but in the 
in^rval news came of the arrival at Taghfirchi of the Kuch& army, 2,000 men. On 
this Burhdnuddin Khoja of Kuchd, who had become ruler of the city after the 
destruction of the Khitay garrison, and who had been most determined in his opposition 
to the proposed negotiations with the Koshbegi for the acknowledgment of Buzurg 
Khan as sovereign, rode up to the house occupied by Ydkub Beg, and summoning 
him by name, shouted in a blunt, peremptory voice, 1 give you quarter now. Depart 
safe and sound. Reliise, and I seize and cast you into prison. An angry alter- 
cation followed, and quickly merged into conflict between the attendants on both sides. 

The Khoja Burhdnuddin was <^aptured in the struggle, and sent prisoner to the house 
of Abdurrahman Hazi dt, the king elected by the Tungani at the commencement of the 
outbreak. His followers then quickly dispersed, and with the other Khojas went 
to join the force at Tagharchi, which now at once advanced against Ydrkand. 

On their approach next morning, Ydkub Beg came out of the city by the Cabdbat 
Gate on the west, and sent Abdulla with 50 men to reconnoitre the enemy ; whilst 
he took up a position to the south, between Yangishahr and the city. Abdulla 
Laving advanced too far to the north-west round the city walls was drawn into 
action with the advance of the Kuchd army. His little band fought with great 
bravery, and inflicted considerable loss upon their assailants till about two o\dock 
in the afternoon, when the Tungdm in the Yangishahr, false thejr promises, issued 
from the fort and with 50 itffu gnus joined the enemy. Abdulla was now forced 
to beat a retreat, and fighting all the way back beat, at sunset rejoined Ydkub Beg 
with 20 of his men wounded. 

Yakub Beg now held a consultation with his officers, and as his whole force 
numbered only 200 men, it was decided to abandon their property left in 
the city and retreat immediately to Kaslighar. Before leaving he detached Nar 
Muhammad Parwdneki, Mir Baba J/uddf/ck{, Hamdam Pdnsad, and other Khokand 
officials of Sudur Khan^s party to his own side, and on arrival at Ydngi Hissdr ho 
sent them on to Buzurg at Kaslighar for surveillance. Meanwhile Sudur in return 
plundered their abandoned, property and fled the city to Khutan. 

At Yangi Hissdr Ydkub Beg sat down to resume the siege of the Yangishahr 
there, which was still held by the Khitay, who found some means ‘of getting 
supplies from their well-wishers in the town. During three weeks of fusilading 
from the walls his soldiers mined the ditch, and Ydkub Beg then sent Abdulla 
to Kdshghar to bring Buzurg with reinforcements for the assault. The reinforce- 
ments were collected in ten days, and then Buzurg Khan set out for Ydngi Hissdr, 
and on arrival there took up his rcshlence in the old town. At this juncture 
news came of the arrival at Sarigh Kul, ** Yellow Defile (the Sirikol of the maps), of 
a Bddakhshi army ; and it was at the same time discovered that Hamrdh Khdn, the 
brother of Sarah Khan Mirbacha of Kulab, who had come over as a partizan of Sadie 
Beg and had joined Buzurg Khan when the Kirghiz aspirant fled to Khokand, had 
secretly sent a messenger to Jahanddr Shah of Badakhshan to send him 1,000 men 
and he would seize Kdshghar and Ydngi Hissdr for him, as the troops here were very 
few, and the new comers very unpopular. 

Jahdnddr Shdh in consequence of this message appointed one Sadie Ahakdl 
as commandant, and Sdhib Nazar Beg and Cutlugh Shdh Mir as his Lieutenants, 
and with 1,000 men sent them to join Hamrdh Khdn: and they now arrived at 
Sarigh Kul. 

Ydkiib Beg did not consider it politic at that moment to take notice of *the 
perfidy of Hamrdh Khdn as he commanded a strong contingent in the besieging 
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force, but pushed on the attack a^inst the fort with redoubled enerffy; and it fell to 
T I of his assault on the fortieth day of the sie^e, about the beffinniiiff of 

« killed, and Hamrdh Kh4n amouffst the number ; whilst 

»,000 Khit6y were slanjfbtered without quarter, and 250 taken captive. The booty 
found 111 the fort was divided amongst the troops, and after a week Aziz Be..- of the 
^joinin^ town was appointed its frovernor with a suitable garrison. Mir B£b4 
Suda^M was now sent to Ajim Cnli to report the victory and jiresent as offerings 
100 pitay captives, 40 guns, 100 silver Vambii = 1 7,200 lls., .50 silk (4w% 
(saciale cloths]^ and many slave girls including nine virgins. 

securing and settling the district, Buzurg and his General returned to 
Kashghar and celebrated their success by a week of festivity and rejoicing. After 
this Yakdb Beg c.ime out of the city, and taking up his re-sidcnee in the new house 
built for him at^Pakbtaghlic, set to press the siege of the Ydngishahr which, since his 
departure for Yarkand, had become very slack. 

Mir Bai)^ had arrived at Marghinan with his charge when he heard of the 
capture of Nyaz Beg Fort by the Russians and the departure of Alim Culi from 
Khokand with a large army to the support of Tashkand. He accordingly hurried on 
with lus party towards Ta.shkand, and had crossed the Kandir Daw^n to Tilao, when 
he met the fugitive troops and learned of Alim Culi's death ; so he halted where he 
was. 


At this time Beg Muhammad, Kapeh^k, Governor of Andijan, and Mirza 
Ahmad, Governor of Marirhinan, both shamming sick, were at tlie summons of 
Alim Cull proceeding to the front leisurely together in (Jarts. They had crossed 
the Chilchik River to Coylic when they met the fugitives from Tashkand and heard of 
the death of Alim Culi. They at once threw off their mask and mounting their 
horses hurried back to Toytappa, and there collecting the scattered troops consulted 
with the cdiiefs as to a successor to Alim Culi. Mirza Ahmad, the malingerer, pro- 
posed, and the others consented, that Beg Muhammad, his fellow malingerer, be raised 
to the government with the title of Minghanhi ; and ho forthwith appointed his 
colleague, Mirzd Ahmad, to the office of ParwdnehL Both reprobates then marched 
to TiMo, and summoning Mir Baba with the Kashghar ofTerings, divided all amongst 
themselves and followers, and then returned to Khokand, where they joined the 
upstart Khuda Culi Khan. 

Meanwhile, as before mentioned, Nabbi Baksli from Tashkand had summoned 
the aid of Bukhara, and on the restoration of Khudayar to Khokand and the flight 
of Khuda Culi Beg thence to Madi, these worthies deserted him and went to Gulsha 
with a number of others. At this place Sadie Beg, Kirghiz, persuaded Kicliik Khdn 
Tora to join him in an attack to seize Kashghar from Buzurg Khan j and they set out 
on this enterprise with 1,000 men under the Kirghiz leaders Uthm4n,Miiila Arzu, 
Cosh, Khadir Ali, and others. 

On arrival at Tashmalik they were joined by more Kirghiz, and took the fort of 
Parrash by coup.'^ Its governor on the part of Buzurg Khdn, one Halim hkikaghdi 
escaped and fled to Y^kub Beg with the intelligence. lie at once despatched 
Abdulla with 100 men to attiick them, and himself followed with a larger 
force. The advance party drove in the Kirghiz picket at the Parrish River, and 
Abdulla rushing at the fort put Sadie to flight in the hills, and captured many horses 
and prisoners, and, amongst other things left in the fort, all his musical instruments, 
by the strains of which his Kirghiz were encouraged to the fight. Yfikub Beg came 
up on the recovery of the fort, and sent letters promising life and pardon to Sadie 
and the Tora on condition of their coming in and submitting to Buzurg Khan. 

The Kirghiz and Kapehik on this consulted together, and seeing no prospect of a 
career in Khokand, decided on casting in their lot with the Khoja at Kashghar ; and 
accordingly sent J)ddkhwdh to Y4kub Beg with a tender of submission and 

service from all their party. He was reassured, conciliated and robed, and then sent 
back to bring the party in. Sadie Beg and Kichik Kh&n, with the other chiefs 
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and their followers, next day made their appearance at Farr^sh. were P. 

welcomed and robed, and assigned a place in the fort as troops in the service of the 
Khoja Buzurg Khan, before whom Kichik was sent to pay his respects as to an eldest 
brother. 

As before mentioned, Hamrih Khin had summoned an army from Badakhshin, 
which shortly after arrival at Sirigh Kill heard of his death at the assault of Ydngi 
Hissar. The chiefs on this consulted whether they should return empty-handed to 
meet the jeers of their countrymen and taunts of their wives, or. advance and seek 
a share in the profits of war j and they decided on first offering their services to Yakub 
Beg. He accepted their offer, only too glad to draw any men to his ranks, for, owing 
to the divided state of parties in the country, the single district of Kdshghar offered 
but a limited field for recruiting, and sent Masuin Kh^Ln Tora to S4rigli Kul to 
reassure tht* Badakhshi leaders and to bring the whole force to him at Farr4sh by way 
of Ydngi Hissdr. On arrival they were feasted and robed, and quartered with the 
Kirghiz and Kapchdk, 2,000 men altogether, who with one accord acknowledged Y^kub 
Beg as their leader and ruler ; the first sign of the independence Y£kub Beg presently 
asserted, and soon after made good. 

From Farrash these new troops were shortly removed to assist in the siege of 
the Kdshghar Yangishabr. A few days later, about the end of July 1865, news 
came from Khanaric that the troops of Kucha, Aksu, and Uch Turfan, having met 
at M aralbdshi, had moved on to Tagh^rchi, and there, in conference with the Tungdni 
and Yarkand chiefs, had agreed to attack and destroy the Khokand invaders, to seize 
Kdshghar and make it the capital, and then to annex Andijan. Jamaliiddm Khoja 
of Aksu had been elected Atntrildshkar, and being joined by the Tung^ini from 
Yarkand with 100 and four large cannon had marched to Mughal T^rim 

and there mustered his force, 40,000 men including 1,500 Tung^ni. From this he 
had marched, with the Tung^ni in advance, and camped in the settlement of Khanaric ; 
from which he threatened Ydngi Hissar. 

On learning this intelligence, Ydkdb Beg appointed Kichik Kbdn Tora to continue 
the siege of Yiingishahr, and bringing Buzurg out of the city, where he was besotting 
himself with drugs and debauchery of the vilest, took him with a force of only 
2,400 men to confront the enemy and divert attention from Y4ugi Hissar, and 
camped at two faraakh from the Kucha army to conceal his strength. That night they 
offered prayers and sacrifices for victory, and next morning disposed their force 
in three divisions — Buzurg with 1,200 Badakhshi and Kirghiz in the centre, 
Yakfib Beg with 1,000 Kapebdk and Andijani on the right, and Abdulla and 
Ghazi Beg Fdnsad with only 200 Andijdni and Kapchdk on the left. They all 
now performed prayers, and then confessing and repenting their sins formally 
pardoned each the other^s faults and offences, and then imploring victory from God 
mounted and went against the enemy^s host. 

The Kucha army was in readiness, and the battle closed on all sides at once. 
Y^kdb Beg was soon hard-pressed, and, wounded in two places by gun-shot, was 
obliged to retire a little. His Kirghiz and Kapehak, seeing this, turned and fled the 
field to take up a safe position four miles off. The Badakhshi now came in for the 
brunt of the enemy^s attack, and losing a few men quickly followed with Buzurg 
at their head to join the other fugitives. At this critical juncture the Kucha troops, 
oppressed by heat and thirst, slackened the attack to slake their parched throats at 
an intervening canal. Y^kfib Beg seized the opportunity, whilst denounciDg the 
cowardice of Buzurg, to rally some of his special adherents, and " applying to his 
wounds the ointment of the empire he aimed at,^^ banished hesitation and cheered 
them to a renewal of the contest. Victory is the gift of God, " he said, and 
depends not on mere numbers and arms. This is the moment for exertion. The 
least hesitation now, and all is lost.^^ With these words he lead them afresh to the 
attack, and driving the enemy from the canal, slew some hundreds as they lay on its 
banks exhausted by the heat and fatigue. 
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on fl? Ktfchli army was in full retreat from KhUuaric, leaving 3,000 

dead on the field, and nearly double the number of prisoners who were unable to 
follow their fugitive brethren. Amongst these last were 1,000 Tungini who. 
having lost nearly oOO men m the battle, now asked quarter, and tendering 
submission sought service , with the victor. YiUh Beg pardoned them all, and 
enrolling Ihern amonpt hw own troops shortly afterwards employed them in the 
siege of the Ydngishahr. To the remaining captives, with whom he knew not 
what to do, he extend^ a like clemency, and mounting them double on stray horses 
running about the field sent them after their retreating comrades. After the battle 
the runaways with Buzurg joined the camp ; but the troops now looked to Ytikdb Beir 
as their real master. ® 


n ^ ^ Kashffbar from the victory of Khdnaric, Mir 

Baba lludaychi, the messengrer to Alim Cull with the offerings sent from Yin<n 
Hiss^, arrived at Mingyol from Khokand. He was accompanied by Yikdb Beg^s 
aged sixteen years, and his mother, and by Cazf Ziauddin and 
Kadir Cull mdkhwak ^ envoys on the part of Beg Muhammad and 

Mirza Ahmad ParwancAi to seek his protection for the Kirghiz and Kapchak. Y4kub 
Beg approved their request and sent back a messenger to inform them that if 
Khokand were too small lor them, there was ample room in KAshghar, and that his 
own prosperity was bound up in theirs. ** 

^ Just about this time, too, news came from Yilrkand that the enemy defeated at 
Khanaric had pass^ on to Kucha without coming to the city, and that a governor 
was wanted to maintain order. Y^kub Beg consequently sent Mir B^ba with the 
rank of iJddkhwah to secure and settle the place. With the aid of Nyaz Beg he 
established himselt in the Orda there, and conciliating the chiefs who welcomed him, 
soon succeeded in winning over the Tungani who held the Yangishahr to come and 
pay their respects and tender submission to Ydkub Beg. 

Ydkub Bog now pressed the siege of Ydngishahr with redoubled vigilance, 
impatient to get possession of it as a starting-point for the career he had in view. 
The Kho Dalay, or Commandant of the Khitay troops, had as his Musalman agent 
and interpreter one Tokhta Ishki Beg, ^Tireat Lord, who, under the Chinese rule, 
held the Artosh Valley in fief. Some of the spies era ployed by Y^kub Beg got into 
correspondence with this Tokhta, and as a co-religionist appealed to him to surrender 
the fort. The faithful man, however, declined to betray his confiding master; but 
being persuaded that they could not much longer hold out in the fort, he pointed out 
to the Kho Dalay the extremity that threatened them all ; for during the two years 
of siege by the Kirghiz and Andijaui successively, their accumulated, and from time 
to time as opportunity offered, replenished stores, had become exhausted, lie showed 
him that nothing remained for them now but death by famine or the sword, except 
the one way of escape by surrender and safety through Islam ; and this one way 
he urged on him to adopt. The Kho Dalay agreed to the proposal, anil sent Tokhta 
to bring Y^kub Beg's assurance of protection on those terms. On his return with a 
favourable reply, the Kho Daldy informed Chang Tay, the Amban, of his decision ; 
but he refused to accept any terms, and at 10 o'clock that same night, the 
first Thursday in September 1865, just a month after the victory of Khanaric, set 
fire to Ids palace and with his family and dependents perished in the flames. 

Yakdb Beg, informed of the conflagration, at once came out to the assault, but 
first sent Abdulla with a number of tonchi, or " interpreters," to offer tlie garrison quar- 
ter on unconditional surrender. These shouted out their message under the walls, and 
were answered by Tokhta from a turret over the gate ; and presently the Kho Ddlay 
with his son and three daughters and a number of attendants surrendered to Abdulla 
and received protection. But in the confusion the troops assembled for the assault— 
Andijdni, Kirghiz, Kapchdk, Badakhshi, and Afghan — all rushed in to the work of 
destruction, and during eight days massacred, sacked, and plundered. Three 
thousand Khitiy families, however, escaped, and on accepting Isl&m were granted 
quarter. After this guards were set at the gates and order was restored. 
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The fort was now cleared of nearly 4^000 corpses, and a mosque and oria P. 
were at once raised by KhitILy labour on the ruins of the Chinese temple and 
Ambdn^s palace respectively. Before their completion Y^kub Beg entered the 
Ydngisbabr, and establishing himself in the orda^ performed prayers and a complete 
recital of the Kurdn in the new mosque. He celebrated his success by a grand 
feast to the poor, and by marrying the beautiful eldest daughter of the Kho 
whom for her sake he treated with marked favour. He restored him to the 
command of his Khitay^ now called Ydngi Musalmdn or new Musalmdn^ and settling 
them in a separate fort gave him the rule over their families with the power of 
life and death amongst them. The Kho Ddidy still held his position and privileges 
when we saw him and his people during our stay at Kdsbghar. They are all 
enrolled in the service of the present Amir Muhammad Ydkub Khan, but are rarely 
employed on other than sentry duty, and arc not trusted generally. Indeed, it is 
suspected tliat in secret they still practise their Biulhist religion. 

About the end of September, following the festivities by which this success was 
celebrated, the outpost officer at Mingyol reported the advance of a large party from 
Khokand over the Tirik Dawdn Pass towards K^shghar, and headed by Khuda Cull 
Khdn, Kapehak, and many notable chiefs. On this Yiikdb Beg sent Eshan Mahmud 
Kbdn, the SkekAulisldm of the city, out to Mingyol to ascertain whether they came 
as friends or foes, and with the brief ultimatum : ** If friends, they are welcome. If 
foes, I am ready to fight them.^^ 

The high priest found the party consisted of Khudd Culi Khan with his 
Kapchdk and Kirghiz, nearly 1,000 men ; and that he was accompanied by Beg 
Muhammad Mingbdnhi, Mirza Ahmad Dasturkhwdiichi ^ Eshan Khan Tora, Tora 
Kaldn, Wall Khan Tora^ his brother, Muhammad Yiinus Skaghawid^ Muhammad 
Nazar Beg Koshlegly Cosh Parwanchty and the Dddlchwahs Janak, Mulan and others, 
and Umar Cull Huddgchiy together with Naib Nabhi Baksh Jamddafy and a number 
of Pansad officers and court officials, such as Hakim Beg, Turdi Culi, Syad Beg, 
Abdurrahmdn, Isa, and others. There were with them, besides, Akram Khan, the 
son of the Mir of Hissdr, and some sons of the Mir of Ordtappa. He learned that 
they had all rebelled and fought agciinst Khuddydr Khan, by whom they had been 
defeated at Sufi Kardwal with the loss of their artillery, and the capture of most of 
their troo|is ; and that they had Hod to Toedy Basin, and thence come on by Nacdra 
Chaldi and Ulugehdt to Mingyol, where they awaited what God should provide for 
them. 

Ydkub Beg had already sent out ample provisions to Mingyol by way of 
welcome to his countrymen and former associates, and the Shekhulisldm singing his 
praises advised them all to come in, tender submission, and offer service. Khuda Culi 
Khan with his followers hesitated ; hut the Khoja brothers with Mirzd Ahmad, 
Muhammad Yunus, and the sons of the Khokandi Mir, and most of the others join- 
ing the high priest repaired with him to the presence of Ydkub Beg, and congratu- 
lating him on his success declared themselves his devoted servants. 

Two days later the Kirghiz and Kapchdk left at Mingyol, hearing of the favour- 
able reception of their fellow refugees, and seeing no other alternative than submission, 
seized their Khdn, and bringing him before Ydkub Beg, apologized for their hesitation, 
and begged to be enrolled in his service as the others had been. Their request was 
acceded to, and they were welcomed with a feast and robes of honour. Ydkub Beg, now 
strong with the accession of this force, dismissed the Badaklishi army to its home, and 
allowed the commandant to carry away with him the corpse of Hamrah Khdn from 
Yangi Hissar. 

, Three weeks later, about the end of October 1865, Mir Bdbd, the Dddkhwdh 
of Ydrkand, reported his inability to hold the place owing to the intrigues of the 
Tungdni in the Yangishahr. Ydkub Beg on this decided to go and settle the place 
himself, and dragging the careless Buzurg from his absorbing pleasures in the city, 
appointed Cosh Kapehak ParwdncM his own locun* tenens in the Yangishahr; 
and taking the Khoja with him set out with a strong force of Andijdni, and the 
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P. Tonga ni amnestied after the Khaiiaric fight ; having first got the blessing of the 
Shekhulislam Esb&n Mahmud Khdn. Ydkub Beg had early made a special friend of 
this most important Church dignitary, who was one of the original party coming over 
from Khokand. 

When Y^kdb Beg with the force going against Ydrkand arrived at Ydngi 
Hiss&r, ho discovered reasons to doubt the fidelity of the Tungdni contingent. He, 
consequently, at once disarmed them of four cannon, 100 lyfu^ 200 spears, and 400 
swords, which they had brought with them to the Khanaric fight, and stored them 
all in the fort there, and then, taking them along with his array, camped at 
Kizili. Here the Kirghiz and Kapeh^k under Sadie Beg, in connivance with Buzurg 
Khan, plotted to assassinate Yakub Beg. Their design was discovered and imme- 
diately disclosed to the intended victim by Abdulla Pdnsady his trusty adherent. 

Y^kub Beg was at the time able to do no more than increase the vigilance of his 
self-guard, and to summon the chiefs of the conspirators and bind them to good faith 
by oath on the Kuran. He then marched on by Kok Habat to Yarkand, where he 
pitched his camp with the Tungani in rear, at a mile to tlie south of the Yangishahr, 
near Chinibagli. 

On their way to camp these disarmed Tungani interviewed some of their 
brethren from the Yangishahr, and immediately proposed to them a night surprise 
upon the camp; but to allay suspicion advised a pretence of submission without 
delay. The Tungani leaders, accordingly, shortly repaired to the camp, and 
presenting rich ofierings, humbly apologized for their conduct, and swore devotion 
and fidelity to the Khoja, and promised to surrender the city and fort to Yc4kub 
Beg on the morrow. Thus deceived by their professions, the Koshhegi robed and 
dismissed the deputation, and the camp, careless of security, omitted the precaution 
of outlying pickets. 

At midnight the Tungani issued from their fort, surprised the enemy ^s camp, 
and setting fire to some of the tents, slew many and dispersed the rest ill utter con- 
fusion. Yakub Beg and Abdulla with a few devoted adherents, after a hard hand 
to hand fight, in which they were all wounded, cut their way through the crowd of 
assailants and e.scaped to a place of shelter hard by ; whilst the Tungani, joined by 
their disarmed brethren, plundered the camp and at daylight returned with their 
booty to the Yangishahr. 

Yakub Beg now sent Abdulla with a few men to rally the scattered army, 
and he returned in tlie course ot the day with some 300 bootless and half-clad 
fugitives, of whom an equal number from dillereut (jiuirters had already g’athered 
round their chief to the sound of bugles blown in all dircetions around. ^Ihe Kirghiz 
and Kapehak, who had held by Buzurg Khan, now vvisbed to separate, but Yakfib 
Beg appealing to the Khoja pointed out the folly ot the step and the certain rain 
it would bring upon him, and persuaded him to hold on for the capture of the city. 
They consequently, though with reluctance, rejoined and together returned to the 
original camp ground, and trenching the position awaited events. A few days later the 
Tungdni, having gained over the city chiets to their side, marched in and raising the 
populace expelled Mir Baba and his few follower.s, and plundered the treasury. 
They then opened lire from the walls upon the Kashghar camp. On this the Kirghiz 
and Kapeh/ik, in connivance with Buzurg Khau who from the commencement, through 
pique at his secondary position, had done all his little abilities enabled bini to thwart 
the operations of his General and rival, and whose conduct was the cause ot thetailure 
of this enterprise, again bodily deserted the camp with their leader Sadie lieg. Yakub 
Be^ however, mana^^^ed to reassure and win them back, and next day led tliem in 
person to the assault of the city. Abdulla leading the advance set fire to and forced 
the south gate, and driving the Tungani out of the city back to the shcl^»r ot their 
fort, reinstated Mir Baba in the orda with a small garrison, and rejoined Y&kub Beg 
who, to prevent complications and a sack of the city, had withdrawn the force back 
to the camp. 
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Biizurg^ now no long^er concealed his jealousy and displeasure^ and with the P. 
aid of Sadie Beg and his Kirghiz formed a rival party. YAkub Beg on his own 
part, ever on the watch, forthwith secretly despatched Abdulla with only 20 men, 
all chosen adherents, to go and secure the city for him against surprise. He then 
appointed Nar Muhammad Parwdnchi to the command of AbdulWs contingent, 
and set to win over the Tungdni in Yingishahr who were already intriguing with 
Buzurg. 

They met his advances promptly and with equal cunning, and on the suggestion 
of the go-betyveens sent some messengers with offerings to express their contrition 
for past deeds, to beg forgiveness, and offer faithful service for the future. Yakub Beg 
received their deputies with marked attention, and assuring them of his good-will 
and clemency, robed and dismissed them to bring in their leaders. These very shortly 
arrived in his camp, and vowing all sorts of fidelity and service, took their leave with 
profuse expressions of gratitude for their very handsome reception. But they no 
sooner returned to their own fort, than they set to plot treachery with the rival party 
in camp. 

A day or two later, they moved out of Yangishahr to the shrine of Hazrdt 
Muhammad Sharif, and pitching tents and spreading carpets invited Yiikub Beg 
to a feast there to ratify their compact of fidelity and service. Fully aware of 
the risk of assassination, Yakub Beg saw no way of escape ; so he adopted the hold 
course, and committing himself to God^s keeping and the protection of his prophet, 
set out with 20 attendants to meet bis hosts, who received him with every mark 
of honour and presented a rich array of gifts. Buzurg Khan now seized the 
opportunity of Ydkub Beg's absence to carry out his own designs, and as he left the 
camp secretly summoned Sadie Beg to his own tent. He arranged with him that 
he was to stay behind so as to clieck or impede the progress of Ydkub Beg in eiuse 
he pursued, wliilst he himself with Beg Muhammad Minghdshi and 2,000 Kirghiz 
and Kapehak at once set out for Kashghar. 

His flight was immediately reported secretly to Y'akub Beg just as he rose from 
his devotions at the shrine of the saint, and he maintaining his composure took the 
first opportunity to leave his hosts and hurry back to camp. Here he collected and 
reassured the remaining troops, and despatched Nar Muhammad with Abdulla's 
contingent in pursuit of the deserters. He overtook them at Tazghun and captured 
some stragglers, but Buzurg and Beg Muhammad with most of their force escaped 
him, and seizing the Yangishahr of Kashghar established themselves in Yakub Beg's 
quarters there. These from the first had been a source of menace and displeasure to 
Buzurg wlio, on their capture, now assumed the direction of the government himself, 
and denouncing Yakub Beg as a rebel, appointed Beg Muhammad as General in his 
place. And now the rupture between the Khoja and the Koskbegi became complete. 

Meanwhile the Tungam at Yarkand hearing of the flight of Buzurg, with whom 
they were in secret treaty for the surrender of Yarkand, and being assured by YAkub 
Beg that he had returned to Andijdn, forthwith tendered submission, and representing 
that they had been duped and were now without a head, begged he would appoint a 
Khoja to rule over them. Accordingly, Ydkiib Beg appointed Kichik Khan Tora 
their ruler with Mir Baba as Dddkhwdk, and establishing them in the city with a 
small garrison set out to recover his position at Kdshghar. 

At Kizili he left his principal chiefs, such as the Tora Kaldn, Sadie Beg, Syad 
Beg, Hydar Culi, Mulld Turdi Cull, and Nahbi Bakhsh, to follow with the main army ; 
whilst he pushed on with a small party to throw himself into the city of Kdshghar 
held for him by Abdulla. 

The defected Kirghiz and Kapehak had meanwhile proclaimed Buzurg in the 
Ydngishahr as Pddshah, and called on the people to join his standard as murtfU^mukhUs^ 
or true disciples and the Khoja on hearing of the approach of the rebel himself 
issued from the fort, and riding up to the city walls with a crowd of his followers 
appealed with loud cries to the citizens to come out and join him as their lawful 
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P. king. But Abdulla, supported by tbe influence of the Shehhululdm, who in the city 
discountenanced any demonstration in favour of the Khoja, answered their calls 
with a volley from the walls, and the mob not prepared for such a reception retired 
to the Ydngishahr. 

Next day Buzurg learning that Ydkiib Beg had arrived at Yapehang with only a 
small party, immediately sent out a force to intercept him on the way to the city. 
Yakdb Beg with his handful, however, attacked them vigorously, and after a hard 
fight put them to flight up to the fort ditch with the capture of a few stragglers 
and horses ; and running the gauntlet of small mounted parties hovering on liis flanks 
passed on to the city, where Abdulla with a dej>utation of the citizens came out to 
welcome him and renew their vows of devotion to liis cause. 

In this interim the force left at Kizili fell out amongst themselves. Here Sadie 
Beg, true to his promise of impeding Yakub Beg^s return to Kdshghar, drew away 
Syad Beg, Hydar Cull Kapchdk, Uthman Kirghiz, and others into a plot to set up 
Eshan Klmii Tora, called Tora Kaldn or Elder Tora," as king, and rebelling 
against Ydkub Beg to seize the Farrash fort and make it the base of their operations. 
The Tora Kalau, however, refused the honour forced upon him, and being joined by 
Muhammad Nazar Beg, Nabbi Bakhsh, Turdi Culi and others, set them to watch 
the disaffected. 

On this Sadie Beg with his partizans and tbe Kirghiz and Kapebak contingent 
fled to Farrash, and recovering his old furt, collected his adherents there ; whilst the 
Tora Kalau pushing on to Yangi Hissdr with the artillery and the rest of the force, 
sent word to Yakub Beg of bis own fidelity and approach to join him. On arrival 
at Tazghuu, however, he was intercepted and brought to a stand by a force of 800 
Kirghiz from Farrash under the lead of Hydar Culi ; but Abdulla arriving 
opportunely with succour from Kdsbgbar, drove off the enemy after a stiff fight, iii 
which they lost 100 killed left on the field, 70 prisoners, and 200 horses caj)turcd. 
Abdulla having thus extricated the Tora Kalan, escorted him to tbe city, where Y^ kub 
Beg welcomed his arrival with feasting, drums, and music. 

Yakub Beg now consulted bis friend the Shehhulisldm on the aspect of affairs, 
and with bis consent, installing tbe Tora Kaldn in charge of the city, set out with 
all his available force to besiege Buzurg in the Yangishabr. On the seventeenth day 
of the siege Beg Muhammad MingbdsJdy with 17 other chief men of the Kapebak, 
deserting Buzurg, escaped from the fort and tied to Sultdn Murad Beg, the younger 
brother of Khudayar Khan, at Marghinan. The Khan of Khokand, however, hear- 
ing of their arrival there, ordered his brother to seize them all,* aud had the whole 
18 summarily executed as worthless rebels. 

After their flight Yakub Beg succeeded in winning over the Kirghiz and Kapchdk, 
and on the fortieth day of the siege was pUt in possession of the fort by them. He 
at once seized Buzurg Khdn, and deposing him from all authority committed him to an 
honourable captivity ; but at the same time warned him flhat any attempt at disturb- 
ance would immediately deprive him of the consideration due to his rank and 
lineage. 

Buzurg, however, shortly after the death of his brother Khoja, the Tora Kalan, 
commenced intriguing with Sadie Beg for the recovery of the throne. Consecjuently 
YAkub Beg sent him prisoner to Ydngi Hissar, where he kept him for nearly eighteen 
months, and finally released him on his promising to go the pilgrimage. He 
deported him out of the country to Tibet, but the Khoja, instead of going to 
Mecca, returned to his own home at Khokand in 1SC9 by way of^ Bad^hshan and 
Bukhird j and still lives there with his sons on the bounty of Khudayar Khan. 

The further events have occurred too recently to form a proper subject for 
history. 



CHAPTER IV. 


VISIT TO THE THIAN-SHAN PLATEAU, THE CHIDIRKUL 
LAKE, AND THE CHAKMAK FORTS. 

By Lieutenant-Colonel 1\ E. Gordon. 

Dr. Stouczka, Captain Trotter, and I left Yangi-Shahr, Kashghar, on the last day of 
the old year. Having been asked to take as little baggage as possible, the local authorities 
undertaking to provide us with lodging and food, we started with the limited following of six 
servants and six baggage ponies. The first day's journey was to Bezakh (26 miles), a village 
in Upper Artush. The road lay in a northerly direction, past the city of Kashghar, then 
through about three miles of cultivation, to a stony desert, rising gently towards a depression 
in the low range pf hills which shuts in the valley of the Artush, a broad and far extending 
fertile plain, studded with villages showing signs of thriving population and careful farming. 
This well irrigjited valley, watered by never-failing streams flowing from the Thian-Sh^in and 
Aldi Mountains, must produce wonderfully rich and regular harvests. Two large camel 
caravans were passed, going from Almati (Vernoc) to Kashghar with Russian goods, of which 
cast iron cooking pots formed a considerable portion. 

The second day's journey was to Chung Terek (the big poplars), or Ak-Chirgh (white 
reeds), 20 miles ; a Kirghiz village of mud huts and felt tents. We proceeded in a general 
N. N. W. direction, three miles across the Artush valley, to the mouth of the Toyun valley, 
up which the road lay the whole way. At nine miles we passed the Khitai, or Tessiktash 
Karawal (post), a small square fort used as a customs post, and occupied by a few of the 
Kashghar J)adkhwah's men. This was the most advanced position held by the Chinese during 
their occupation of the country. We saw Kirghiz scattered over the whole valley, locatt^d 
wherever grazing was available for their flocks and herds. Many of their felt tent hamlets 
show signs of settled habitation in patches of cultivated and irrigated ground, probably 
attended to by the elders of the families, when the summer move to Jhe mountain pasture 
lands takes place. The scenery at Chung Terek must be singularly beautiful in summer. 

On the third day, January 2nd, 1874, we reached Chakmak, 21 miles further up the Toyun 
valley. The frozen Toyun was crossed and recrossed repeatedly as on the previous day. The 
hills close in a short distance above Chung Terek, and at a commanding spot, 12 miles beyond, 
the Mirza (also called Terek and Pust) fort is placed. The valley opens out again above the 
Mirza fort, but to no great extent. It affords good grazing ground to Kirghiz scattered all 
over it in tent clumps. Niue miles higher up is the Chakmak fort. Mahmud Reg, the Tiksobai 
(Chief of the Standard) in command, welcomed us warmly, and treated us most hospitably, 
accommodating and entertaining us in excellent quarters inside the fort. 

We continued in the same general direction on the fourth day, passing the Suyuk 
Karawal, eight miles up the Toyun, where it is joined by the Suyuk stream, flowing from the 
Suyuk Pass, distant about two days' journey, and said to be impracticable for horses in winter. 
The valley opens out a few miles above Chakmak, and near Suyuk the hills become rounded 
and low. We proceeded up the Toyun almost due north from Suyuk and halted at Gulja-b^shi 
(the ovis poli ground), also called Billghum-bashi (the Myricaria wood), 10 miles from 
Chakm&k, a sheltered valley with abundant pasturage. We were accommodated in a capital 
felt tent furnished by the Commandant of Chakmak. Our accompanying party Qf Kishghar 
officials, of whom the Mirakhor Inim Khoja was the principal, was joined at Chakmak by 
the Ydzbashis, Mahomed Alum and Alum Kul, and by the Kirghiz YuzbAshi, Mahomed Saleh, 
with ten of his men. Mahomed Saleh is an Andijdni Kirghiz, with 100 Chirik, AUi, and 
Andijdni Kirghiz under him. 
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Wc reached Torugat Bela (the brown horse’s back) on the fifth day. This is a grassy plain, 
13 miles from the lorugat Bass, leading over the southern crest of the Thian-Shdn rantre 
We passed through an old crater, which was pointed out by Dr. Stoliezka as verifyinif his pre- 
viously expressed belief in the existence of an old volcano in this direction. On Icavin- the 
roiul and wandering over the grass covercil undulating hills and long sloping flats to the west 
WC saw several ilocks or ovis poli, but were not fortunate enoug*h to secure any. The T()ru‘»'}^t 
Bela opround was oceuf>ied by Kara Kirghiz and Kazaks from ilic Narin Valley with ‘^reat 
herds of pomes, but they wt^re moved some distance off to make way for our party. We saw 
about 800 of their horses being driven off as we apjiroachod our camp. 


We halted on the 5th to try our fortune after ovis poli. Large flocks were seen, but none 
wer(‘ bagged by us. A lilack ibex was also seen. We went about miles to the west 
passing along extensive valleys and over flat-topped sjuirs and rounded hills, all covered with' 
grass. On our way back to camp the Kirghiz were despatched in several directions and bromdit 
in two line male and one female ovis poli. The country to the cast of the jiass appears of the 
sam(‘ character. Ladiai animals can pass from Torugat Bela to the footi of the lV*rek pass, 25 
or 80 miles to the east, by |)aths oym* the pasture grounds. The pasture, even in tlie depth of 
wintc'r, is excellent ; dry, but nutritious, as shown by the good condition of the jionics which 
feed entirely on it. In summer it must be vtay rich and abundant. Wo were told in the 
oviuiing tliat the arrangements would only admit of another day’s stay before returnim** to 
Chakinnk, and a visit to the Chadir Kill (the Sheet Lake) was pianned. Aeeordingly on'^the 
following day, the Otli, we rode to the lake and l)aek, 82 miles. Wo crossed the pass at 18 
inilos from Torugat llcla, and iiroceeded to a ridge 8 miles beyond, from wliidi a splendid view 
of the lake, plateau, and siUToumbng mountains was obtained. The day fortunately was 
remarkably clear, 'fhere was no snow on the southern, and very little on the northern, side of 
the |)ass. ^ The lake was entiiyly frozen over, and thinly covered with snow. A eonsiderable 
amount of snow lay on the Tash-llobat range and the mountains to tluj west. The Tash-ilobat 
pass heading to Marin, three days’ march from Chadir Kul, was however pcrfia’tly o}>cn, as wc 
met four or live travellcTS who had crossed the previous day, and luilted for th(‘ night at Chiidir 
Kul. Several parties of Kazaks and Kiira Kirghiz were setui on the pass attemiing their licrds 
ol ponies grazing on the slopes. The Kirghiz Vuzbashi, who accompanied us, appeared to be 
on the best terms possible with them all. VV^c were told that Niirin Kazaks and Ka'ra. Kirghiz 
come over annually with about 5,000 ponies for winter |)asture in the Amir’s territories, inlying 
revenue to His Highness. The ponies arc stout and well made. Both they and the men look 
enduring and active, and they must be hardy to a degree' to stand as tiny do the cold of these 
heights in mid- winter. In the sheltc'red, Torugat Ilela ground the tJiermometer sank to 20'^ 
below zero outside, and below z(‘ro inside dur felt tent. The wind at this season on the 
heights is cutting in the extreme. Of this one of our party liad very vincoinfortable proof when 
in his intense eagerness to be the envied ** lirst” to bag an ovis poii lie undertook a long and 
slow stalk” round the summit of a ridge about l t,00U feet and wtis frost-bitten on the lingers 
from contact Avith the rifle barrel before he got a shot. In the whole way from Kashghar thiu’o 
IS libu-ally no “hill as(‘ciit” till within a few hundred yards of the summit of the ])ass, and there 
it IS easy and gradual. (Irass is obtainable throughout, being particularly abundant between 
Chakmak and the pass. There is no scarcity of firewood to within 25 miles «f tlie pass, and 
then a good substitute is always obtainable in the stunted furze aiul dry horse droppings to be 
found in the water-courses and on the pasture grounds. Baron Kaulliars, in bis descrijitioii of 
the road, makes a strange error in saying that for 87 miles from Chadir Kiil towards Kashghar 
110 fodder is {irocurable. 


We returned to the Chakmak Fort on the 7th, 28 miles. On the way we saw Kirghiz 
loading (jjimels with blocks of ice cut in the Toyiiu for transport up aside valley, where they were 
located with their flocks, their sup])ly of water being thus obtained till the approach of warm 
Weather releases the frost-bound springs. 

We baited on the 8th. We were shown at Chakmak the frozen (*ar»'asses of about 50 ovis 
poli and black ibex, stored as part of the winter meat supply for the garrison. The Toksabai 
presented us with nine splendid male specimens. All had been shot by the Kirghiz troops, 
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who, judging- from what we saw of the party that accompanied us, must form very valuable 
aiixiliaricl in mountain warfare in those regions. Mounted on powerful and active ponies, 
winch are peculiarly well ada])tcd by natural training to continued hard work and exposure, 
these Kirghiz, accustomed from birth to the roughest camp life, arc admirably fitted for 
scouting^' and mounted infantry purposes. 

AVe returned to Kc^shghar on the 11th. Notwithstanding the intensity of the cold. 
Captain Trotter, R.K., succeeded in making a complete route survey of the road, cheeking it by 
astronomical observations. He also made hypsornetrical observations for the heights. Dr. 
Stollczka took the fullest advantage of all the opportunities afforded for geologi(;al i-csearch and 
c‘xamination, the results of which he has recorded. I made a few sketches. AVe were iiivari- 
al)ly well received by the soldiers and others whom we met during the journey, always getting 
a ready sahitation of friendly respect from all. The Terek Pass on the road between Klshgar 
and Tsarin-Almati has long been known to geographers as leading towards Khokand. AVe 
found “ Terek” to be a name in frequent use in the direction we travelled. On the road to 
Cliadir Kul we jiasscd Kichik Terek, Chunk Terek, and Terak Kurgan, and were told that the 
forts on the other road from K^shgliar to Almati are called Terek, also that the pass leading 
ov(‘r the southern crest is similarly named. Baron Osteii-Saeken in bis account of the Trans- 
Narin country speaks of the Terek, a tributary of the Nariii stream. As thus a})plied in naming 
places, silver or white poplar appears to he the moaning of the word. There arc small poplars 
in Kiehik (little) Terek, large ones at Chung (big) Terek, and that tree is the most common 
one in the Toyuu valley.' Baron Osteu-8aekeu mentions Ihe^ banks of the Terek being 
wooded with poplar.^^ Tlic tree is doubtlessly common ou the Kliokan road. I go into tliese 
particulars with reference to a (question raised in a discussion on Central Asian Ccograpliy, 
given in the Royal Geographical Society's Rroceedings, dated 2:jth of April 1870, as to the 
oxisleneo of a Terek Pass north of Kashghar, as well as one to the west. 



CHAPTER V. 


VISIT TO MARALBASIII. 

J5y Captain J IViMidph. 

Thk Amiris porniission for my going to Maralbiishi liaving been granted, I left Yangi- 
•shabr, Kasligbar, on Sint December, accompanied by Alirza Sufeo, a ruiijabasbi, who liad 
orders to look after me, and make all nec(‘ssary aiTangemenls. 

I readied Maralbasbi in seven marebes, the distance from Kasb^har being about 120 
miles. Tbe road runs for the entire distance along tbe course of tbe Kizzil Su or Kasbgbar 
river, wbicli it crosses about sixty-six miles from Yongi Sbabr. 

Passing the villages of ilarin, Randomar, Arowab, and Yandomal, we crossed by bridges 
two considerable streams, tbe Terbuebek and the Click anak, llowing from tbe south into the 
Kizzil, about three miles apart, and darkness having come on we halted for the night in tbe 
village of Sang. 

Tbe Pun jabasbi kno(*kcd at tbe door of tbe first lionse we came to, and diMnaiidcd quarters 
for tbe night. No difliculty was made, though of course we were um‘xpect(‘d guests, and 
1 do not sujipose any Eurojiean bad ever been seen in Sang. I was shown into tbe |)riucipal 
room where they were preparing for the evening meal liofore retiring to rest. Tbe family 
teapot and soup kettle wore on the fire, and a (juart(‘r of mutton banging up, showed they 
were well off for eatables. The room was clean and neat, alfording a gn‘at eonti’ast to a house 
of like pretensions in an Indian villag'e. Tln^ wails were truly imule, with neat niebos to serve 
as ciijdioards, and in front of the lire-jdaee was a wooden block sunk level wit h the ground to 
chop wood u[)on. A S(‘at was made for me by the lire, and wliile tJie master of tlie bouse went 
off with the Pun jabasbi to get ready another room, bis wife produced iiU*lons and invited me to 
partakiq and without any awkwardness or sliyiiess kept her place by the lire, trying to keoj) up 
as much conversation as my limited knowl(‘dgc of Tuorkee would permit. My small dog, 
which sat up and begged, seemed to afford her great auuiscmeut, aiul she pulled a small boy 
out of bed to look at it. 

Leaving Sang early next morning we inarcbed to Fyzabad, a large market town, which 
gives its name to the flourishing district around. At , two miles from b^ang we crossed the 
fyzabad stream flowing from the south iulo tbe Kizzil. This and tlu‘ two streams c,i*oss(‘d 
the previous day are united into one stream, ealletl tbe \ amanyar, at no great distance Irom 
where 1 crossed them. J<\irtbor on wc passed tbe villages of Kazan Kill and Sbaptiil; a 
weekly market is held at tbe latter. 

Reyond Fyzabad habitations b(‘eatne scarcer, and ceased altogether at Yangi Awat, forty- 
six miles from Kasbgbar. Reyond Yongi Awat the country is covered with low Inisli jungle 
and sand hills gradually changing to fori‘st, which liccomcs continuous shortly aftei ciossmg 
the Kizzul Su. Retv^ecn Yengi Awat and Maralbuslii the only liabitations met with are 
rohats or post-houses at intervals of about fifteen miles, which an? (‘rected for the use of 
travellers: these are all of inferior construction with little accommodation, one ot them only 
consisting of a single room. As I took no tents with me I used the post-houses during the 
whole time of my absence from Kashgliar. 

The forest, though apparently of great extent, contains no fine timber, the only tree being 
the poplar*(tograk) of stunted growth ; the undergrowth consists of a hush growing to if height 
of about eight feet, a thorny bramble, and camel thorn, but there is no grass, ihe soil is 
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very dry, jilhivial, and covered with a thin hard crust of soda, which crackles under foot at 
every step, arul in which horses sink up to their fetlocks. The forest abounds with gazelles 
(antilopa gutlurosa) and hares, but is otherwise* singularly wanting in animal life. For a 
space of al)Out three quarters of a mile on eacli side of the river there are no trees, 
but in their stead a belt of thick high grass, like what is known in Indian jungles 
as nurkut, growing to a height of from 8 to 12 feet. In this are tigers, wolves, the large deer 
called by the natives “bugha” or “ maral,^' gazelles, foxes, and pheasants. This treeless belt 
is doubtless caused by periodical changes of the river bed of which there are many evidences. 
The fall of the country to the eastward is little over 500 feet in 100 miles, according to aneroid 
readings tak(m daily. The river makes frequent turns and windings, and is level with its banks, 
so that a very slight flush of water would cause an overflow. The current is not rapid, and the 
river is frozen so hard in winter that loaded carts cross it without difliculty. It is crossed in 
summer by a bridge, which, however, I did not sec, as I was able to save several miles by taking 
a short cut and crossing on the ice in another jdacc. It varies from 70 to 100 feet in width. 

At one of the robats I had an inter(‘sting^ conversation with a traveller who was also putting 
up there for the night. He was an Aksu oflicial, and had lately come from there with a presenta- 
tion horse for the Ainir, and having delivered it was on his way to Khoten, where liis brother 
was a Cazec. He told me there was a direct road from Aksp to Khoten, lying through jungle 
the whole way. He luul visited Turfan, and said he had himself seen wild camels two inarches 
to the east of it, and sj)oke of them as not being very wary, but smaller than domestic ones. 
I questioned him as to the existence of wild horses or asses in the desert eastward, but he said 
he had ncN^er heard of any. 

At Togha Sulookh, between 10 and 50 miles from Maralbashi, 1 sto|)ped for a day^s 
shooting, d'he only game I got was one very good spc'cimen of the gazelle, or as tln^ people 
there call it, djc'rau. The l)uck measures 27 i inches at the shoulder, and greatly resembles 
the common Indian gazelle, except that the horns are rather longer and curve outwards, the 
tips being turned sharply inwards towards one another, making a very handsome head. 

'rhe next day on t he march I was met by a Yuzbashi, who had been sent out to meet me. 
He had brought a pair of trained hawks with him, and as wo marched we beat along kot'ping 
a few yards olf the road, and took stweral lian‘s with them, ^fhe hawks seemed to have no 
trouble in holding a full grown one, and tin; hare was often taken within .‘10 or 40 yards of 
wliere he was put up, (;ven among the brambles and bushes, l^he trembling of the hares when 
taken from the hawk was very curious, they seemed quite paralysed with terror, in a way I 
never saw before in animals of the kind; otherwise they were quite nninjured. Just as we 
got to our baiting place for the night, one hawk was flown at a cock pheasant, which after a 
flight of 150 yards through tlie high trees, dropped in some thick brushwood : the hawk at oiicc 
took ])crcli above him, and we put up the plu*asant again. In this way wo had three flights, 
the pheasant csca|)iiig at last in a large extent of brambles, out of which we could not put him. 
Hiis was in thick forest, but the men said if both hawks had been flown, they would have 

killed. It was curious to see the hawk each tiinci perching guard over the places where the 

phciisaiit dropped, waiting for us, and watching every movement while we beat. The flight of 
the phea.sant, when once fairly on the wing, though short, is so rapid that the hawk has 
no chance of striking* him, but by perching high above him when down is generally able to 
strike him as he rises a second time. 

Within four miles of Maralbashi the forest ceases, and the country is covered with long 
grass varied by occasional patches of scrub and swamp, much resembling the Rohilcund 
Terai. fn this are dotted about small villages with patches of cultivation round them. 

The grass jungle extends over a great extent of country, as well as I could gather, 

to the north-east, south-west, and eastward, being doubtless formed by the overflows and 
changes of course of the Kizzil and Yarkand rivers. The latter, I was informed, flows close to 
Aksakmaral, al)Out thirty-two miles south-west of Maralbashi. 

Maralbashi, vvhieh is also known as Burchuk and Lai Musjid, contains about fifteen hun- 
dred iiAabitants, and is at the junction of the road from Yhirkand with the Kashghar and 
Aksu road. It contains a fort and small garrison of about 200 men. 
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The river Kizzil flows under the walls of tlie fort. Where I crossed it on the road from 
Kashf^har it is 100 feet wide, level with the bank, but flows here in a greatly dirninislied stream 
about 25 feet wide between hi^di banks, 20 feet below the level of the surrounding^ country. 
Its character was so altered that it was only after repeated assurances from the people that I 
satisfied myself as to its being the same stream. 

Close outside the fort is a palace lately built by the Ameer, who often stays here on his 
way to and from Aksu. • 

The natives of the district arc called Dolans : they have a more Tartar-like cast of coun- 
tenance than Yarkandees and Kashgharccs, and are said to be tlistinguished by their fondness 
for music and singing. They are said to be descended from prisoners brought in the fourth 
century of the Hijra by Haroun Bugra Khan from Transoxiana, and forcibly settled in the 
country between Maralbasbi and Kuchar. In the jungle villages they exeavate houses out of 
the ground, making grass roofs level with the surface. The term Dolan is, 1 believe, applied 
generally to people of mixed parentage. 

The present Hakim Beg of Maralbasbi, Ata Bai, has the title of Mirakhor. He is an 
Andijani, about 35 years of age, with especially pleasant address, and seems much liked by the 
people, who all speak well of him. He was not in Maralbasbi when 1 first arrived, having 
been away for 10 months with the troops at Orumchi and Manass. Four days after my 
arrival he returned with about 120 men. 


In Ata Bai's absence I was received by the Deputy Governor, Mulla Samsakh, who 
sliowed rnc every attention. The whole of the public robat was placed at my disposal, and all 
supi)lies 1 stood' in need of were furnished. 

On one occasion a man forced his way into my room and rather rudely demanded in 
Persian a turban as a present, similar to one I had given another man the day before. He told 
me that he was the Mulla Alayar, and a Cazee, and reiterated his demand for the turban in a 
very irninident way. I told him that I was not in the habit of giving turbans to peoi)le who 
asked for them, and he went away as abruptly as he luwl entered. 1 sent for the Pun jabashi 
and told him that I did not like people coming into my room without invitation, and would 
never jzive anything if I was asked lor it. Ho said it should not ha[)pen again, and halt an 
hour afterwards I received a message from the Mulla Samsakh, saying that J should not be 
troubled ac^aiii, and that the (>azoo bad been severely beaten for bis insuleiie(‘. I was told after- 
wards that the punishment had given great satisfaction in the bazaar, where Mulla Alayar 
was disliked on account of his constantly iisking people for things which they dared not rciuse. 


At Maralbaslii 1 found a Punjabee, named Gholam Kbadir, serving as a soldier. His son, 
a sharp lad of 13 years of agti, was sent over to stay in the robat to ink'rpret for rny servants. 
1 told him I should like to see his father, who accordingly came over the same cvemng. I luwl 
a lonp- and interesting conversation with him, in which he told me his history as follows 
Two years ago 1 left Sealkote with six ponies laden with mereliandizc to sell at Leh. When 
I arrived thcro^l found no sale for my goods, so 1 resolved to come on to \arkaiid, being 
advised to do so by Mr. Shaw. In crossing the Suget Pass all my pomes perished, much snow 
having fallen, and I lost everything. Tliere was only my son, the boy you have seen, with me, 
and a servant who went mad with the troubles of the journey. Another trader helpiKl 
me on to Saiiju, and from there the Hakim forwarded me on to Yarkand. 1 was taken beiore 
the Dadkhwah, who was very good to me, and gave me two hundred tangas and some elotlies, 
and told me I should go back to the Punjab in the spring. When I again went before him 

in the spring, he told me I ought to he married, that everybody in the country was 

I protested that I had a wife in Sealkote, hut he said that did not matter and sent for a 
Mulla, who was ordered to find me a wife, and I was married whether 1 would or no ( zubber- 
dustee^O- When all my money was gone, I went again to the Dadkhwah, who sent me to 
Kashghar,. where I was recognised by Mirza Shadcc who had seen me m Sealkote. I used 
to make medicines and give them to people at Sealkote, and gave some to Mirza Shadcc when 
he was there. I once gave some to Ata Bai, the Hakim here, and cured him. He gave me 
a robe and eight tangas for it. I was taken before the Atelik who asked me what I could 
do, I answered that I doctored people. He asked me if I would serve him, I dared not refuse, 
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SO I was sent off to this place with my son. Guns were put into our hands, and we have been 
here ever since. Four months after my arrival my wife was sent to me here from Yarkand, 
Zemindars are never taken to be soldiers, but all men who can give no account of themselves 
are made to serve in the ranks. The Chinese used to take zemindars for soldiers. There is 
miieli petty theft here, but no burglary ; robbers are not daring as they are in India. The 
first time a man is caught stealing he is led all round the bazaar and beat^^n, the second time 
be has one ear cut off, the third time his right hand. 1 have never heard of a man being 
hanged for stealing. I have never seen a man hanged. The gallows are put up to frighten 
people. The punishment of death is only inflict(*d for murder. I remember two murders 
while 1 was in Yarkand. Everybody is tnarried, even all the soldiers : when one dies, his wife 
is given to another. All marriages are arranged by the Mullas. When a man wishes to get 
rid of his wife, he turns her out of his house, and has by the Sbaryat to pay her ten tangas and 
give her clothes, At the end of tliree months she may marry again. All eatables cxcei)t mutton 
are very cheap. A great deal of b(*(‘f and horse fiesb is eaten. Taxes on produce are paid in 
kind to the extent of four per eemt. IVople are constantly saying that there used to be nuieh 
fun and wine drinking in the time of the Chinese, now there is none. The women espeeially 
arc eontinually lamenting this. Wlien people were very [) 0 or they used to sell their children 
to the Chinese for a yaml)oo (£17). If at the end of a year they could re|)ay the yamhoo, the 
children were rc'turned to them ; if not, they were made ‘ Kunjrees*.^ The bazaars were full of 
^ Kunjrees^ in those days: they were kilh'd when the Andijanees took the country. Wlnui you 
arrived in Yarkand, it was rumoured that seven or eight hundred sahibs had come; that you had 
come in eonsoipienee of the visit of the Russian Embassy last year. I was in Kashghar then and 
saw them. The Amir is much pleased at your coming. When Mr. Shaw first came he was 
placed in ^ nuzzurbundee' (under surveillance) ; so was the sahib who came afterwards to 
Yarkand : now the Amir knows you better, and you are allowed to go where you like. 
Mulla Samsakh was much pleased at your mending his gun to-day (1 had |)ut the lock to 
righis), ho says the sahibs are very clever. You saw what a thing it was, they know how to 
make nothing here.'^ 

From Alaralhashi 1 went to Charwagh, a village of about ^50 inhabitants, I t miles on 
the Aksu road. 1 was esp(‘eially anxious to shoot a tiger, of which there were many about, hut 
was unsuccessful in the sea of high grass with which the eountry is coverixl. From footprints 
and skins, and judging by what 1 was told, there was no doubt that the tiger here is altogether 
a smaller animal than the Indian one. He seems also to differ eonsiderahly in his habits, 
prowling round villages at night, killing dogs and sheep, and behaving more like an Indian 
j)anther than a tiger. The pe()})le spoke of men being killed by tigers occasionally, hut it does 
not apj)ear to be a eommon oecurrenee. 

1 had, however, good sport shooting gazelles and pheasants which abounded, and I also 
saw the hurgoots* or trained eagles kill gazidles and foxes. I was not fortunate enough to see 
them kill a wolf, though they were twice flown, hut the animals on both occasions being in thick 
hush jungle and at a great distance the birds did not sight them. Their owners, however, spoke 
of it as an ordinary oceurrenee. When the jungle is not too high, they sight their prey at a 
great distance, and sweep up to it without any apparent effort, however fast it may be goiilg. 
Turning suddenly Avhen over its head they strike it with unerring aim. If a fox, they grasp 
its tliroat with the powerful talon and seize it round the muzzle with the other, keeping the 
jaws closed with an iron grasp so that the animal is powerless. From the great ease with which 
an eagU; disposes of a full grown fox, 1 could see that a wolf would have no better chance. 
Gazellos arc seized in the same way, except those with horns, in which ciise the eagle 
first fastens on to the loins of the animal, and watching his opportunity transfers his grasp 
to the throat, avoiding the horns. The burgoot, however, is not very easy to manage, 
and requires the whole of one man's care. Its dash and courage are great, but if flown 
unsuccessfully once or twice, it will often sulk for the rest of the day. When it kills it is 
always allowed to tear at its game for a little time ; the men told me that if prevented doing 
so while its blood was up, it would very probably attack our horses. 


* The bcarcoot of Atkinson. 
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I was enabled by sextant observations to fix the latitude of Maralbashi at 39“ 46' 25“ N 
Nine miles to the north-east of Maralbashi is a huge black rock, apparently basaltic 
w.thatreblepeak, ™to ahe.ghtof some 2,500 feet above the plain. U is vcry “^ 

and (ante inaoccssible and forms a. i i .x. 


I - I 

i landmark. It is callwl “ Pir Sherch Kuddum 
At its foot on the north side is a Mazar 


and quite inaoccssible and forms a conspicuous 
Moortaza Ali Tagh,” “the Prophet Ali's footstep. ... „„ 

of great sanctity. The Aksu road runs within a mile of it, and travellers on catching si^dit 
of the shrine dismount and say a prayer. ^ ^ 

From CLarwagh I was asked to come on to Tnmehuk, some miles further on the Aksu 
road As nothing had been said about ,t before leaving Kashghar, I decided not to do so 
and Inal reason to repent my decision. On returning to Ka-slighar I was told that at Tumehuk 
are the rums of a very ancient stone city. It happened that on one occasion while shooiimt 
1 canic upon a hewn stone looking like part of an he.vagonal pillar, but though I m.ade seveml 
enquiries of the men with me, none of them said a word about the ruined city. I also 
noticed that the jungles contained many signs showing that at one time there had been 
considerable cultivation. 


The country round Maralbashi is well watered, and the soil rich, and seems only to want 
(lopiilation. 

The stage.s beyond Charwagh on the Aksu road were given me as follows by the Mulla 
iSamsakh, wlio told me that there was a robat at each stao-o : 


1. Chadirkul. 

2 , Yakakuduk. 
d. ^uidu. 

‘1. Chilan. 

5. Chiilkuduk. 


<). Soi Langri. 

7. Oikul. 

8. Kuinbasb, 

9. Aksu. 


1 '■'■'"fned to Kashghar on the 23rd January in five marches from Maralbashi. The day 
ktore 1 le t I paid a visit to Ata Bai in the fort, and thanked him for all the civility I had 
. xperienccd, presenting him at the same time with a pair of l.inoeulars .and a pound of Enohsli 
powder. lie prc.senU'd me in return with a pony, and the next morning a man overtook me on 
(lie march with a trained hawk, also sent mo as a ])rcsent. 

No attempt was made at any time in any way to control or direct my movements I 
iceeiyed whatever supplies I was in need of, and was treated by all ollici.als with the greatest 



CHAPTER VI. 


SIllIKOL, THE PAMIRS AND WAKHAN. 

By LltuienanUCdond T. ]L Gordon, 

Captain liiODULPH, Captain Trotter, Dr. Stoliezka and I left Yanj^i Ilissar, lvashji>har, on 
the 21st March. Wo were preceded by ttesaidar Muhaininad Afzal Kh^n, who left the 
previous day, travelling* by rapid marches to Wakh^n with a letter to Mir Futtcli Ali Shah 
the ruler of that country, informing* him of our proposed visit. Muhammad Afzal reached 
Kila Panj on the 2nd April, and rendered admirable service in preparing for our ariival. « 

Our first day's journey was to Egiz-yar, a large village on the verge of the plain, and the 
last in the inhabited country towards the hills. The road lay in a south-westerly direction, 
passing by several flourishing villages amidst extensive (ailtivation. Six miles beyond Egiz- 
yar the road enters the hills along the course of a feeder of the Yangi Hiss^r river. The 
plain preserves its even surface right up to the high ranges and ridges which stand out, and 
rise from it, without any undulating or broken ground intervening. The appearance is strik- 
ingly like that of bold sea-coast scenery. The population (a very scanty one) between this 
and Sirikol is entirely Kirghiz. They live almost wholly by their flocks and herds, only 
attempting a little scattered cultivation in the lower valleys. They are the only people we 
observed using the horse generally in the plough, oxen being employed in the plains, and 
yaks in SirikoL* 

The signs of approaching spring were showing when we left Yangi Hiss^r, but we found 
ourselves here almost back in the depth of mid-winter. All the streams were frozen, and snow 
lay everywhere, while fresh falls were frequent the whole way to Wakhdn, and during our 
stay there. 

We followed the Yangi Hissdr tributary stream by a good road up to the Kaskasu pass 
(13,000 feet), which we crossed on the fourth day. Snow and ice made the passage of it, 
which is otherwise easy, extremely difficult. Our baggage animals at the descent had to be 
relieved by yaks. 

For about thirty miles from the plains the hills are bold and precipitous, rising abruptly 
from the valley, and they are almost entirely devoid of vegetation. Beyond that, they become 
sloping and rounded, and in summer are coverwl with grass, affording excellent pasture. The 
descent from the Kaskasu pass is to Chihil Gumbaz (forty domes), where we expected, from 
the name, to find some interesting ruins. The place however has evidently been so called from 
that number of Kirghiz clay-brick domed tombs having atone time existed there. Now ouly 
one or two, in a ruined state, remain. A road branches off here to YArkand, (distant one 
hundred and ten miles) passing down the Charling valley and stream. In the time of the 
Chinese occupation this passage was watched by an outpost. The road is unsuitable for any 
but small parties, from an absolute want of water on it for a distance of thirty-five miles. 
The streams from the southern side of the Kaskasu pass and the eastern of the Torut unite 
here and form the Charling, which flows into the Yarkand plain. 

The fifth day's journey took us over the Torut pass (13,400 feet), which, with the hills 
all about, was covered with an almost perfect sheet of snow, hardly a rock appearing anywhere 
through the surface, except on the crests and peaks. Willow and poplar trees are plentiful 


* Note , — Ploughing with horses has been a custom from the earliest times throu^out Eastern Turkestan. 
Captam Chapman made a sketch of one which he saw at Kizil in March last. — (Sd.) x. D. F. 
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belt)vv the pass, and in the narrow valleys beyond. Two or three miles of tin* next day’s march 
lay throiig“h the ’lan^iji-Tar” (the narrow way, common name for defile), over about the worst 
piece of road we met with throng’ ut the journey. The Tangi-Tar is a Y(*ry narrow dtdilt*, 
with a stream rushing* over fallen boulders and blocks of rock, flowing through it, and occupy- 
ing the roadway to such an extent, that in , many places the stream-lxd is the only available 
passage. Holes cut in the wall-like sides of the rock, rising from the stream at one ])articu- 
larly conllncd place, show that in former times the passage was by m(‘ans of a supported 
stage-way above the water. The attendant Kirghiz also mentioned this. There, are several 
Lot springs in this gorge, temperature about llti®. Birch, willow and gigantic juniper are 
plentiful in it. This day’s march took us to the foot of a great ehwaUxl slope leading to the 
Chichiklik pass, plain and lake (11,700 feet), below the Yambulak and Kok-Moinok ])asses, 
which are used later in the season on the roaxl between Yangi-IIissdr and 8irikol, to avoid the 
Tangi-Tar and Shindi derdes. As the season advances these passes become free from snow, 
while the defiles are rendered dangerous and diflicult by the rush of the melting snow torrents. 
LVoin the Chichiklik plain we proceeded down the Shindi ravine, over an extremely bad stony 
road, to the Sirikol river, up the banks of which we travelled to Tashkurgan, reaching it on the 
tenth day from Yangi Hissar. The total distance is one hundred and twenty-five miles. 

After leaving the Kdshghar plain we met with Kirghiz every day, and always found their 
felt tents prepared for our accommodation at each halting place, till within two days of 
Tashkurgan, when we entered the inhabited part of the Sirikol valley. The Kirghiz tents, 
having roof openings, admit ojl fires inside, and were thus infinitely more comfortable than our 
own in wintei^ weather. 

The open part of the Sirikol valley extends from about eight miles below Tashknrgdn to 
apparently a very considerable distance towards the Kiinjut mountain range. Its average 
breadth is about three miles. Cultivation is confined chiefly to the western slopes and is the 
work entirely of the T^jik inhabitants, who occupy a length of about twelve miles of the 
valley in the immediate vicinity of the fort. The centre of the valley, through which the 
river flows, is used as a pasture ground, and gives rich and abundant grazing. /Phe hamlets are 
at present in a wretched looking state, the houses having fallen to ruin daring the late whole- 
sale baiiisliment of the population to K^shghar. 

The ancient name of Tdshkurg^n is V«irshidi. The ruins show it to have been of square 
or rectangular form, with projecting towers, and built of rough unhewn stone. It does not 
appear to be of great a? tiquity, or very remarkable in any way. 

The Sirikoli.s are SLiah Muhammadans. They say that they have been in the valley for 
seven generations, as a distinct people, with a Chief of their own, and are the descendants of 
wanderers who came from all quarters; from Badakhsban, Wakhan, Shighnan, Hindostan, 
Kunjiit and Turkistan. Hence, as iny informant (Dada Ali Shah, a Sirikoli Mullah,) said, 
“The language peculiar to us is a mixture of what is spoken in all these e.ountrics.” Persian 
however is also spoken by them all. ’Fhc men differ from the Kirghiz, Ozhegs, and inhabi- 
tants of Eastern Turkistdn in having regular features and full beards. Their salutation of 
respect is made with the hand to the forehead, and not with the arms crossed in front, as among 
the Turks. Dada Ali Shah told me that the towers still standing in most of the hamlets 
were built for refuge and defence in the slave hunting raids, from which they had suffered 
cmelly for many years, and that be liimself had witnessed no Jess than twenty of these attacks, 
which have entirely ceased since the establishment of the Atalik’s rule. 

The valley is 10,250 feet above the sea. The cultivation consists mainly of beardless 
barley, beans, peas, carrots, and turnips. The domestic animals are camels, yaks, ponies, cjittle, 
sheep and goats. The yoks are smaller than the Thibetan species. A murrain carried off 
nearly all the oxen and cows a year ago, and fresh cattle are now being obtained from the 
plains and lower hills. Willows grow thickly by the streams, and poplars appear in sheltered 
spots close to the hamlets. The valley extends to a great distance above the Port, the river 
(variously called T^ghdungb^sh, T^shkurg^n, Sirikol, Tisndf and Yarkand,) which flows 
through it, taking its rise in the T^hdungbdsh Pamir and Kunjiit range. Kirghiz occupy 

a 28 
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it for pasture as ht as the KAshghar boundary, said by the Sirikol Governor to be twenty 
tash” (about eighty mile^ beyond the Fort. The TighdungbSsh Pdmir lies to the north of, 
and parallel to, the Little P6mir, from which it is separated by a broad chain of hills joining 
with the Neza T^sh mountains, and forming one unbroken range. The Sirikol valley, after 
extending south for some distance, bends towards the west, and merges into the T^ghdungb&sh 
Pdmir, which appears to be merely a continuation of the valley at a higher elevation. 

The climate of Sirikol is severe. Hassan Shah, the present Governor, who has had five 
years^ experience of it, says, that there arc only two seasons, summer and winter, the former 
lasting but three months, the latter nine. 

The Sirikol river was of considerable size when we first crossed, it, March 29th. The 
perfect clearness of its water, the steadiness of ite flow (equality of volume day and night) 
and the severity of the cold then, showed it to be at the usual low winter ebb. It is said to 
be joined, about fifty miles further down, by the Tong/' a stream as large as itself, if not 
larger. Should this be found to be correct, it is probable that the Yarkand river may yet be 
regarded as rising in the Kunjuh range. instead of the Karakoram, as hitherto believed. 

The T%harma plain lies about 'three miles to the north-east of the Sirikol valley, and is 
of the same elevation. It is a fine open crescent-shaped flat, about twelve miles long by seven 
broad, extending from the south-west to the north-east, and is well watered by a stream which 
flows tlirough it from the north-eastern end and falls into the Sirikol river. This stream is 
plentifully fed by numerous springs in the middle of the plain. A few Sirikolis reside and 
cultivate in it, but the main portion of the inhabitants consists of one hundred Kirghiz 
families under their Chief Krihnchi Bi, who permanently occupy the plain as a pasture land, for 
which it is admirably suited from the richness and abundance of its grass. 

This plain is separated from the Kizil-Art by a low rounded ridge, formed by projecting 
spurs from the opposite mountain ranges, the Neza-Tfish to the w(‘st and the Tdgharma to the 
east. The ridge forms the watershed between the two plains, the drainage on the Kizil-Art 
side flowing into the Little Kdrakiil lake, said to be about twenty miles distant. The Bardish 
pass leads from the watershed over the Noza Tash range into the Akt^sh valley. The road 
over this pass is reported to be good. It emerges nearly opiX)site the Great Pdmir. 

According to the accounts given by the Kirghiz, the Kizil-Art plain extends north from 
the Tagharma to tlic Aldi, from which it is separated by a mountain range. The height of 
the two former is alx)ut the same, and that of the latter (the Aliii) somewhat greater, but still 
considerably less than the elevation of the Pamir, judging from Fedehenko's description. 
That traveller meniions the preference given by the Khirghiz to the Alai over the Pdmir, by 
reason of lower height. The Kizil-Art is similar in eharaeter to the Tdgharma plain — being 
well watered and abounding with grass and fuel. Its length is about one hundred and thirty 
miles. It is enclosed on the east by the mountain ninge extending, and sweeping round from 
the direction of the Kokand “ Terek" pass and the AHi, and on the west, by the Neza T4sh. 
The Little Karakul lake lies in the lower, and the Great Kdrakul in the upper part of this 
plain. The former gives exit to the Gez ” stream, which flows eastward through the Gez 
pass, under the lofty and massive Muzt^gh (the T%harma peak of the maps), into the K^sh- 
ghar plain, and there joins some of the numerous branches or canals of the Kashghar river. 
The size of the lake is given as about fifteen miles in circumference. The Great Karakul is 
stated to be about forty miles in circumference. It receives feeders from the Alai dividing 
range, and gives exit to the Murgbdb, which finds its way westward through the Neza T^sh 
range, and flows towards Shighn^n and Roshan. Four lakes on the Kizil-Art, and in 
its vicinity, were mentioned as giving rise to streams : the Great and Little Karakuls already 
spoken of, the Rang Kul in the Siriz P6mir, and the Yeshil Kul in the Alichor. The two 
latter furnish tributaries to the Murghib. Further mention will be made of these Fimirs and 
their lakes later on in this narrative. 

We left TashkurgSn for Wakh4n on the 2nd April. Hussun Shah, the Governor, 
accompanied us part of the way out. He rode a very fine Turkoman horse (the first and only 
one seen by us) with gold mounted trappings. We remarked him to be almost the best 
dressed and equipped officer we had met in the Atilik's service. Our first day's journey was 
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in a westerly direction to the foot of the Neza Tish Pass. After leaving the Sirikol valley, 
we entered the Shindin defile, through which a stream flows into the Sirikol river. > The defile 
at several places is extremely narrow, with precipitous rocks towering high above it. The 
road through is particularly bad for about three miles. Passage is difficult in the beginning of 
summer when the stream rises from the snow meltings. The. following day we crossed the 
pass (15,000 feet) and reached the Akt^sh valley (12,700 feet). The pass is easy of ascent 
and descent, but the very heavy snow lying on it m^e the day^s work a trying one to the 
baggage horses. We were joined at this day^s camp by a party of Sirikolis, with ponies and 
ys^s, carrying supplies sent by Ilussun Shah to accompany us to Wakh^n. Qn the third day 
we proceeded south up the Aktash valley to its head, where it merges into the Little P^mir, 
extending east and west; the appearance being that of the same valley making a sweeping 
curve from east to north. We followed up the Aktash stream (called Aksu by the Kirghiz) 
through the Little Pd.mir to the Ghazkul lake, from which it takes its rise. 

We reached the Little P^mir lake (the Ghazkul) on the fourth day from Tashkurg^n, 
marching forty-five miles on that and the previous day. Almost the entire distance was done 
through deep snow, with a freezing wind from the front, cutting the face, and inflaming the 
eyes, in a painfid manner. On the first of these two days, our difliculties were increased by 
the track being lost in the snow, our progress being thus considerably delayed. 

The Aktash valley runs in a northerly direction from the Little Pdmir across the eastern 
openings of the Great and Alichor Pamirs, and sweeps into the Siriz Pcirnir at Akbalik, the 
junction of the Aksii with the Milrghab. Its length is said to be about sixty miles, and its 
average breadth, judging from the twenty miles extent, over which we travelled, is about three 
miles. It is a pasture resort of the Kizil-Art Kirghiz. 

The Idttle Pamir is similar in character to the Aktash valley, and of about the same 
breadth. It has the same grassy downs, slopes, and flats. It is bounded on the south by the 
continuation of the Neza T4sh range, which separates it from the Mghdungb^sh Pamir. The 
range here appears to sink considerably in height. A broad chain of rounded hills lies 
between it and the Great Pdrair. These hills are low towards the Aktash valley, and rise 
gradually towards the lake. The lake is about three miles long, and a little less than a mile 
broad. We found it and the stream flowing from it entirely frozen. The undulating surface 
of the ice on the lake showed it to be frozen right through to the bottom, and indicated 
shallowness. It appeared to be deeper at the western end. The height of the lake is 13,000 
feet and the hills on both sides rise some 2,000 feet higher, those to the south being 
completely covered with deep snow. Extensive glaciers and snow beds lie near 
the western end. The name Barkat Ydssin,'^ applied to the lake by some native 
tmvellers, is properly that of a rocky ravine near its head, Burgut Yursi,” " the eagles' 
place or nest." The r" in Yursi" is dropped in the pronunciation as is common in many 
Turki words. Our further journey lay west past the lake. At about half a mile from its 
head, a water-course filled with ice, appeared leading west down the valley. Six miles lower 
down, we came upon the ruins of Kirghiz mud huts and a burial-ground. A stream from the 
eastern Taghdungb^sh P4mir joins the Little Pamir aftlucnt of the Oxus hero. The valley 
closes in at a distance of ten miles below the lake, and the Little Pamir may be said to 
terminate thtfre. The stream then runs in a deep set course, between steep banks, which rise 
up to the long mountain slopes along which, by the right bank, the road leads to Langar, 
twenty-five miles from the lake. A deserted village and traces of cultivation were observed 
at Langar, and yaks and cattle were seen grazing on the opposite side of the stream. A 
stream of considerable size joins there from the south-east. 

From Langar the road continues in a general westerly direction along the stream to 
Sorhadd thirty miles. In the depth of winter the frozen surfije of the river makes passage 
up and down easy. We found the ice beginning to break up here and there, and our path 
had to bo sought across and back, over the rocky bed and up and down the high steep banks, 
making the journey tedious and severe to a degree. In summer the swelling of the stream 
makes this road extremely difficult, and it is then that the Great Pdmjr route is followed in 
preference. 
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We left the last fire-wood at the mouth of the ravine leading from the Neza-T&sh pass to 
the A'ktdsh valley. Up to that willow and myricaria are found. No wood of any kind grows 
on the Pamirs, but the Thibetian burtzij" a small prickly shrub with woody roots, forming 
a good substitute for bush fuel, is found in abundance over them. Twenty-five miles below 
the Little P4mir lake, birch, willow and gigantic juniper appear in thick clumps, and fire- wood 
is plentiful from that downwards to Wakhan and BadakshAn. 

The valley opens out about a mile above Sarhadd and remains more or less wide to Kila 
Panj, and beyond. Habitation and cultivation commence at Sarhadd and continue down the 
valley, with large tracts of dense low thorn and willow jungle and pasture flats intervening 
between the villages. 

A letter of welcome from Futteh Ali Shah, the Mir of Wakhan, was received at Langar, 
and we were met at Sarhadd by Ali Murd^in Shah, the Mir^s eldest son, sent to receive us, and 
escort us to his fathei*'s fort residence, Kila Panj. The son is very fond of field spoi’ts, and 
was accompanied by a number of men with his hawks and dogs. Among the dogs were a 
pair of ibex hounds, two spaniels from KoUb and a terrier nondescript from Chitral, it was 
said, but looking uncommonly like an importation from the vicinity of the British Infantry 
barracks at Peshawar. The ibex hounds are said to run the ibex to a stand-still from paralys- 
ing alarm, when they are generally easily shot. Resaidar Muhammad Afzul Khan rejoined 
us at Sarhadd. He reached Kila* Panj on the 2nd April, travelling in fourteen days from 
Yangi Hiss^r. 

We reached Sarhadd on the seventh day from Sirikol, and Kila Panj on the twelfth. We 
were compelled by the extreme severity of the weather to make short marches the first three 
days from Sarhadd. A violent and blinding snow storm met us each day on the march, accom- 
panied by a wind so intense in its coldness, as to freeze the driven snow flakes on our faces. 
On the fourth day we encamped at Zong, a large village on the right bank of the Oxus, 
immediately below the junction of the Great and Little Pdmir affluents. 

The majority of the inhabitants of the villages from Sarhadd to Baba Tangi, thirty- 
three miles down the valley, migrate with their flocks and herds in summer to extensive 
grazing grounds at the Baroghil, and other passes leading into Chitral. A few people remain 
in each village to attend to the growing crops, which arc harvested on the return from the 
summer pasture lands. The inhabitiints of the lower part of the Sarhadd valley, Zong, Langar- 
Kisht and Kila Panj, similarly resort to the hills in their neighbourhood. The flocks and 
herds consist of sheep, goats, cattle and yaks. Most of the horses in the country are obtained 
from Badakshdn and Kattaghan ; they arc small, well bred, and hardy. 

The people as a rule are very poor. They appear avaricious and particularly fond of money. 
The Mir himself showed the same disposition, and is moreover extremely miserly in his habits. 
The snow storms which prevailed during our first five days in Sarhadd drove us sometimes to 
seek shelter in the houses of the villagers, where we had several opportunities of observing their 
domestic life. The houses are flat-roofed, and built of stone and mud. The outer enclosed 
rooms are used as stables for horses and cattle. The family occupy one large centre room, 
which has a large opening in the roof immediately above an oven-like fire-plac^ sunk in the 
middle. On the four sides round this room are raised platform sleeping places, one of which 
is partly enclosed and allotted to the women and children. The men are warlike, hardy, and 
enduring. They do all the field work, the women being chiefly occupied about the house. 
The women do not veil, and appear to have more control in the household than is usually the 
case in the East. We observed the same in this respect among the Kirghiz. Whenever money 
was given as a present in return for shelter, the female head of the house was generally called 
to receive it. The men are all given to field sports, and appear fond of arms. Every house 
showed the arms of its male occupants slung on the walls or the inner rooms. The Wakhis bs 
a people are good looking ; many faces were seen of an extreme regularity of feature. Pair 
hair is not uncommon. They all speak Persian in addition to their own peculiar dialect. They 
describe themselves as descended from wanderers who assembled and settled in Wakhin, from 
all quarters. 
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"We reached Kila Panj on the 13th of April. Mir Futteh Ali Shah rode out to meet us, 
and conducted us to our camp, which was pitched on an open plain in the close vicinity of his 
fort. He is an old man, of tall form and good face, but feeble from age and infirmity. He 
welcomed us to Wakhdn, and expressed himself in the usual oriental complimentary terms as 
happy to see us at Kila Panj. 

Kila Panj is on the left bank of the Oxus (or the Panja as it is there called), about six 
miles below the junction of the two Pimir streams. The place is so named from five forts 
which stand together. Only two however can properly be styled forts, even according to local 
notions ; the other three being merely towers planted on high up-standing rocks and hillocks 
in their vicinity. The principal fort is occupied by the Mir. It is an irregular building of 
stone and mud, with high walls, and many towers, situated on an eminence close to the river. 
We found the river about sixty yards broad and easily fordable ; when in flood it is crossed by 
means of inflated skin rafts. 

We paid a visit to the Mir in his fort in the evening. We were received in a centre 
room, with a roof opening, and spaces on the four sides, similar in style to the village houses, 
but larger and higher. The entrance was, as with them, through the stables. The Mir 
received us attended by many of his people. There was Ijo attempt at display of any kind, the 
Mir being dressed in the plainest manner possible, his people likewise, and the room comfort- 
less in the extreme. Everything was rough except manners, which were exceptionally good. 
We observed what we had seen before with the Mir-Z^da*\ (Ali Miirdan Shah), respect paid 
by kissing the hand ; the people kissing the Mir^s hand on arrival, on departure, and on 
receiving an order. 

We remained thirteen days at Kila Panj. The weather was very severe most of tliat 
time. Snow fell on six days, and an intensely cold wind blew regularly till within three days 
of our departure. Wood speaks in his book of the withering blast of the biid-i- Wakhdn” 
(wind of Wakhan). It prevailed during a great part of oiu: stay at Panja, and only ceased 
occasionally, to be followed by an equally chilling wind from the opposite direction, Badakshan. 
These winds swept across the open plain on which wo were encamped, with such a cutting 
violence, that our horses and baggage ponies were as much starved by the cold as by scarcity of 
fodder. 

Our party was a large one, amounting with our sepoy guard of five men of the Guide 
Corps, and a similar number of Kdshgliaris, to forty-eight men and seventy-two horses. 
We arrived at tlio most unfavorable time for supplies. Most of the excess, above the wants 
of the inhabitants, being sold in the end of the summer and during the autumn, to the mer- 
chants who pass with their kafilas” in those seasons, the matter of our daily supplies 
and a sufficiency to take us back over the P^mir was one of great difficulty. 

Wheat (beardless), barley, beans, and peas are the principal crops in Wakhdn. Melons 
and apricots ripen at Zong, the large village previously mentioned, above Kila Panj. The 
climate of the Sarhadd district, extending thirty-five miles down from the first village at the 
head of the valley, is too cold for wheat. 

The only timber grown is the white poplar, and that, by reason of the violent wind of the 
country, requires a sheltered position. Stunted red willow and other bushes are plentiful in 
the sandy stretches by the river. 

There appears to be little or no mineral wealth in Wakhan. Iron is procured from 
Badakhshdn. We could not get sufficient even to make the necessary horse shoes 
for our animals, and had to give our iron tent pegs to the smiths to be so worked up. 

The present trade between Eastern and Western Turkistdn is very limited. It consists 
chiefly of churrus (intoxicating drug) and cotton cloth of Khoten manufacture from the 
former, and of horses, indigo, kincob, and sundries from the latter. The indigo and kincob are 
obtained from India. The Mir of WakhAn levies transit dues at a uniform rate of one 
Muhammadshahi rupee (equal to one rupee and three annas of Indian money) per horse-load, 
irrespective of value. No dueb are levied at Sirikol, this being done on the goods reaching 
their destination. 
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We had been told that the Great Pdmir, on account of snow, is rarely passable till the 
end of June, and were assured that it would be impossible for a large party like ours to 
succeed in any attempt earlier. On the 15th April I despatched a sepoy of the Guides with 
two of the Mir*8 men towards the Great P^mir Lake to report on the depth of snow, so that 
we might take advantage of any possible chance of passage. They returned in eight days, 
bringing such an account of the road as induced us to determine on trying it. They found 
the snow deep and heavy in the drifts and hollows, but the fact of their having been able to 
reach the lake made us regard the journey as much less difficult than had been previously 
rei>resented. The Mir visited us the day after the return of the Guides, and, referring to their 
report, said that he would give all assistiince in his power to gratify our desire to see the 
Great Pamir Lake, and go back by a different route than that by which we came. Our 
baggage horses had not recovered from the effects of the severe journey over, but as the 
Mir undertook to give help in that way, we were able to commence preparations for return to 
Sirikol. The Mir also made arrangements for the provision and carriage of eight days' supply 
of food for men and horses. 

On the 25th the weather changed suddenly from cold to mild, and a heavy fall of rain 
that night, succeeded by a warm day without wind, gave signs of eorniug spring. On the 26th 
we paid a farewell visit to the Mir, and left Kila Panj that day. Captain Trotter, Doctor 
Stoliezka and I for the Great Pimir, and Captain Biddulph, accompanied by llesaidar 
Muhammad Afzul Klidn, for the Chitr^l Passes, a spot in the Akt^sh valley being appointal 
as our rendezvous on the 4th of May. 

We (the Great Pamir party) baited the first day at Langar-Kisbt, a considerable village 
on the right bank of the Great Pamir stream, and the last in the valley leading up to the lake. 
Near it is the Issdr. Fort, built on a solitary rock, standing out high on the plain, and said to be 
of very ancient date. We examined the ruins, and found them to show no signs of 
greater antiquity than those of T^shkurgdu-Sirikol. The mud used as cement in the 
walls indicated no great age. No hewn stones were seen in the whole place. 

The Mir's eldest son visited us in the evening at Langar-Kisht, to say good-bye and 
present a pair of ibex hounds, which were evi<lent,ly considered a valuable gift. The sporting 
tastes of the Wakhis lead them not to regard the dog as a mean animal, similarly as other 
Muhammadans do. Wood mentions how a slave was given in exchange fora dog, and the 
Mir, when we took leave of him, said that lie would be always glad to see the English, that 
even a dog of theirs would be welcomed, and he would himself rise in the night time to see 
food cooked for it.* 

From Langar-Kisht our road lay in a general north-easterly direction, at some height along 
the slopes of the mountains on the right bank of the stream. The mountains on each side 
rise by a very gradual incline from the deep rocky gorge in which the stream flows. The 
Zerzainin and Mutz streams join from the north, at eight and nineteen miles from Langar- 
Kisht. The upper road to Shighndii leads along the latter. Bar Panja, the capital, is said to 
he reached in eight days by it, and Shakh Darrah in three dtays. Shdkh Darrah was at one 
time a small independent Mirship, but it now forms part of Shighnan. The Kirghiz, who 
formerly occupied the western end of the Great Pamir, are now located in Sh^kh Darrah. 
According to the Wakhis the Miitz stream has a course of about twenty-five miles, rising 
near the crest of the mountains to the north, which form the boundary between Wakhdn and 
Shighnan, the stream from the opposite side of which falls into the Murgh^b. 

The (ireat P£mir appears to begin twenty-five miles above Langar-Kisht. The valley 
which up to that point is narrow, the base of the mountains approaching the bed of the stream, 
opens out there, and the hills on either side show low and rounded. Thence the road lay in the 
same general direction, over fiats and long easy slopes the whole way to the lake. Birch and 


• Note . — This seems to be a general expression of welcome ; for the Dadkhwah of Yarkand, Mahomed Yunus 
Khan, said the same to me in 1870. 


(Sd.) T. D. P. 
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willow are plentiful to within twenty-five miles of the lake. From that on, the never failiuj^ 
burtzi" affords an abundant supply of fuel. Excellent grass, similar to that in the Little 
Pamir, and the i^kWsh and Sirikol valleys, is found throughout. The lake stream in the 
first sixteen miles of its course flows between high gravelly banks, which rise to far extending 
downs, dying away in the long and easy moimtaiu slopes. 

We were remarkably fortunate in meeting with comparatively little snow as far as the 
lake. There was a considerable fall on the night of the 29th at Bilaur Bas, twenty-five miles 
helow the lake. 

Wo reached the Great P^mir or Wood^s lake on 1st May. It was entirely frozen over 
and covered with snow. Its water is perfectly sweet, judging from what we used for two days 
from the stream which flows out of it. It extends cast and west, and is about ten miles long 
l)y three broad. The water marks on the shores however indicate a considerable enlargement 
in summer. Its height is 14,200 feet. The southern shore is even, the northern broken and 
irregular. The shores resemble a sea bcaeh from the sand and gravel which cover them. 
Many signs of considerable depth were observed. 

At three miles from the foot a high promontory run^^ out from the northern shore and 
approaches the southern side to within less than a mile. The hills to the south slope very 
gradually from the edge of the lake, and the peaks rise to a heiglit of four or five thousand 
feet above it. Broad plains and low undulations, for about three miles, lie between it and the 
lulls to the north, which appear much lower than those to the south. 

Tlie valley closes in at flie head of the lake, and continues narrow for about eight miles, 
when it again opens out with a steady fall to the cast. Captain Trotter V)y examination deter- 
mined bho water-shed to be at this point. Two small frozen lakes were observed near the head 
of the lake, under the high snowy mountains, which close in there from the south. They pre- 
senkd the appearauco of ice accumulations, and probably, after furnishing feeders to the lake 
for a short time, finally disappear in summer. A valley at the head of the lake leads to the 
Wurm pass, by which the Little P^mir, Langur, and Sarhadd are reached in one and two days. 

There was a great deal of snow about the lake, and it lay so deep on the high ground at 
its head, and in the valley leading down east from the water-shed, that the easy regular road 
that way could not be followed. We were forced to find a path along the low hills to the 
north, and had considerable difficulty in forcing our way through the heavy snow drifts. 

The snow ceased about eighteen miles from the lake. The eastern stream from the water- 
shed is there joined by a large one from the Sh.ash Darrah (six valleys) in the range between 
the Great and Little Pamirs. Several paths lead from this point to the Little Pdmir and the 
A'kt^sh valley. We followed the uniUnl streams, here called the Isligh, down to the A'kt^sh 
valley, a distance of fifty-eight miles, over a very gentle fall the whole way. The hills right 
and left are low and rounded, with great openings and depressions appearing every where. We 
were accompanied by a large party of Wakhis, acting as guides and in charge of the horses 
carrying our supplies. On one of these guides being asked if paths lay in the direction of 
certain openings pointed out, the answer was Yes, there arc paths all over the Pamir. It has 
a thousand roads. With a guide you can go in all directions.” 

From the junction of the Great P^mir with the Xktiish valley we travelled eighteen miles, 
south-east by south, up to the halting place, which had been agreed upon with (Captain Biddulph 
as the point of meeting on the 4th May. Both parties reached punctually on that dati*, we 
having marched thirty-seven miles that day to keep the engagement. 

Captain Biddulph succeeded in visiting the ChitrAl passes, and made a most valuable addi- 
tion to the results of our P4mir exploration. ^ 

The Alichor Pdmir runs east and west, parallel to the Great and Little Pamirs. Accord- 
ing to Wakhi accounts it is similar in character to them, broad at the eastern, and narrow at 
the western end. It is connected with the Great P^mir by the " Dasht-i-Khargoshi,” a desert 
flat which extends across from about twenty miles below the Great P^mir lake. A road passM 
over it and branches from the Alichdr to Shighnan and Khokand. The Dasht-i-Khargdshi ia 
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about twenty miles in length. A stagnant lake called Tuz, and Sussik Kul (salt, putrid lake) 
lies near the western end. The water of it was described to me as being salt to the taste. 
Abdill Mejid noticed this lake as at the first stage from Khargdshi, which agrees with the 
account given to us. To the oast of the Sussik Kul a fresh water stream rises and flows into 
the Yeshil Kul lower down in the Alichor, from which another issues and falls into the 
Murghab, below its junction with the Aksu. 

The Kashghari army that fled with the Khojas in the last century before the Chinese, 
when they gained possession of Eastern Turkistan, passed up the Alichor P^mir in their flight 
to Badakshan. They were overtaken near the Yeshil kul, and are said to have driven their 
women and children, mounted on camels and horses, into the lake to meet their death by drown- 
ing, rather than allow them to fall into the hands of the Chinese. The Kirghiz have a legend 
that the sounds of lamentation, and of people and animals in terrifying alarm at threatened 
death, are often heard to come out of the lake. 

I have already mentioned the Siriz P^mir when speaking of the Aktash valley. This 
P^mir appears to be a continuation of the Aktash valley, similarly as the Little P^mir is, and 
as the Taghdungbash is of the Sirikol valley. It seems to run from Ak-b^lik in the east, to 
Bartang in the west. Bartang is the beginning of the inhabited and cultivated portion of 
Shighnan in that direction. It is described as abounding with fruit-bearing trees, and must 
therefore be much lower than Kila Panj, with a very different climate. It is easy to believe 
this, when the long course of the Aksii, with its steady fall, is considered. 

The Kirghiz spoke of the Rung (ibex) Kula, larg-c lake, about one day^s journey from Ak- 
balik, and situated in the Sirrz Pamir. This ].)robably is the Rung Kul of Pteir Khurd, 
mentioned in Colonel Yule^s Essay on the Geography of the Oxus, the Aktash valley being 
thus regarded as the Little Pamir, of which it is but the continuation, as 1 have already 
explained. By the Kirghiz aetjounts, the Great Karakul is four days, the Little Kdrakul three, 
the Rung Kul one, and the Yesliil Kul two and a half days' journey from Ak-balik. 1 estimate 
the day's journey in theses accounts at fifteen miles. Abdul Mejid made seven marches from 
Khargdshi to the Great Kiirakul. Of these one probably was to tlie Alichor, two down it to 
Ak-b^lik, and four up the Miirgh^b, by the road which is said to pass along its banks. 

The animals of the Pamirs are the ovis poli, ibex, brown bear, leopard, lynx, wolf, fox, 
marmot, and hare. These remain throughout the year. Wild fowl swarnj on the lakes in 
summer. The wild yak is not known on or near the Pcimir. 

We were not fortunate in pursuit of game. On the way over the Wakhiri the snow 
lay too deep to permit of sport, and on the journey back our limited supplies would not 
admit of a halt for the purpose. The only ovis poli obtained was a female shot by Captain 
Trotter, on a long march of thirty-seven miles. The horns of the ovis poli and the ibex 
lie in great numbers at many places on the Pamirs. These animals suffer heavily from the 
leopards and wolves, which prey almost entirely upon them. A murrain is also said to 
have made great havoc amongst both some years ago. The ibex are similar to the Himalayan 
species, and accordingly differ from those we saw in the Thian Shdn range, which were of the 
black species, also found in the Kuen Liien. I brought away a pair of ovis poli horns 
measuring sixty-five and a half inches in length round the ^urve, fifty-three inches in a 
straight line from tip to tip, and sixteen inches round the base. I purpose giving them to 
the National Museum of Natural History in London. 

We experienced none of the usual symptoms of great height, headache and difficulty of 
respiration, on the Pamirs, in the degree that native travellers have described. None of our 
camp followers and people suffered in any way beyond breathlessness when exertion was made. 
All were free from tlie pain of ^Mum" as it is called, with the exception of our mess kh^nsl- 
mdh, who invariably became a victim anywhere at an elevation over 12,000 feet. 

There was perfect health among our party througl^out the journey. One of the Wakhis, 
who accompanied us with the supplies over the Gr6at PAmir, died suddenly on the last march 
to Aktdsh, and this was the only casualty, or sickness even, among the numbers of men who 
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were attached to our camp when crossing and recrossing the Pc<mirs. All the natives of India 
with us bore the severe cold and hard work with remarkable endurance and courage. 

The Pdinir plateau may be described as a great, broad, rounded ridge, extending north 
and south, and crossed by thick mountain chains, between which lie elevated valleys, open and 
gently sloping towards tlie cast, but narrow and confined with a rapid fall towards the west. 
The waters winch run in all, with the exce[)tion of the eastern flow from the I'aghdungb^sh, 
collect in the Oxus ; the Aksil from the Little Pnrmr lake receiving the eastern drainage, which 
finds an outlet in the Aktash valley, and joining the Murghab, wbicli obtains that from the 
Alichdr and Siriz Pamirs. As the eastern Taghdungl>ash stream finds its way into tlie 
Varkand river, the watcrslied must be held lus extending from that Pamir, down the range 
dividing it from the Little Pamir, and along the Neza Task mountains to the Kizil Art pass 
leading to the Alai. 

AVe saw hot springs at Patir, thirty-live miles below Sarliadil (tern. 1 .‘10 deg.) at Zong, 
near Kila Panj, and at Lsligli, betweem the (ireat Pamir lake and tlic Aktash valley. 

AVc made repeated enquiries from Kirghiz and AVakhis, and from J\Iir Fatteh Ali Shah, 
regarding lldlur,^’ as a name for any mountain, country, or ()lacc, but all professed perfect 
ignorance of it. 

I have already explained bow the name of a place has been mistaken for that of the Ijittle 
Piiinir lake. A similar mistake appears to have been made in Uic name “ Sirikol given to the 
lak(' of (iroat Pamir. AVben sju'aking of our jouriKy u]) to the lake, we were told of stages 
called ‘Mlun, Bekb, and Payaii-i-kiiL^ (base, root, foot of lake), Miyan and Barabar-i-kid 
(nii(ldh‘, ami half way u]) the lak(‘) and Bala and Sir-i-kul (above, and head of, the lake). 
JSir-i-kul was most frtM|uenlly mentioned, Ixang the usual caravan stage, and it was said in such 
a w ay as to lead easily to tl:e idea of its being the name of the lake. When the guides were 
asked pointedly as to the real name of the lake, they answered — It is called Kul-i-Kalaii 
(tlie Croat Lake) because tliero is no otlug lake in the country e(pial to it in size.^^ Therefore 
lh(‘ name “ A'ietorla,’^ given by Wood, displaces no distinctive local one, and may well continue 
to le used, without fear of causing eonfusion. 

I liave spoken of the Aktash sin'am flowing from the Little Pamir lake as being called 
“ tlu' AksiV^ by the Kirghiz. In Turki the ‘S\’^ in ‘SVk’^ (white) is proiiouneed so hroad, as 
to sound eMU'tly like “ O.'’^ Captain Bidduli»h, on hearing the name so ju'oriounced Oksu,^’ 
suggesti‘d it to 1)0 the ])rohal)l(; derivation of the Homan “ Oxus.^’* 

AVc asked at Tashkurga[i tlio moaning of “ Sirikol.’^ llussun Shah, the governor, gave 
his npiniou that it is a corruption of Sir-i-koh, the place being at a great elevation. On 
finding the vall(‘y to he a eontimiation of the 'raghdungl‘ash, I looked upon JInssun SluiIPs 
cx])laiiation as ])rohahly eorrect, frorn the fact of its I icing a literal translation of Taghdiing- 
hash, both meaning head of the mounlaiii.” Nothing seems more likely than that the 
Persian-speaking Sirlkolis should, on settling in the valley, give it a Persian name, literally 
interpreting its Tiirki one. 

Regarding the name “ Ramir,’’ the meaning appears to lie wilderness— a place depopulated, 
abandoned, waste y(.‘t capable of habitation. 1 obtained this information on the Croat Pamir 
from one of our intcllig(‘nt guides, who said in explanation — lormer days when this j)art 
w;w inhahited hv Kirghiz, as *is shown by the ruins of llnar villages and burial grounds, tluj 
valley was not all called Pamir, as it is now\ It was then known by its village names, as is 
the country beyond Sirikol, which being now ocenjiiod by Kirghiz is not known by one name, 
but partly as (fnirling, Bas Uobat, &c. If deserted it would be Pamir, 


# — Out; ohjwtiou to tills olluTwist; misomiblc oxplauatioii is that the word Oxus was usod by the 

Creeks, not Komaiis, lonj' before Turki had spread so tar west. ^ ^ 

t Ao/c.- The iame explanation of the wojd wa.s given to me at Yangi-Hissar. It is in fv:t a Khokandi 
Turki word. 

(Sd.) T. D. F. 
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We reachod Alctash on the Itli May, having travelled one hundred and fifty-seven miles 
from Panja. We found provisions a\vaitin<> us there, sent out from Tashkurg’aii by llussun 
Shah, aocording- to rcijuest. Wo had experienced some diflieulty in obtaining* the supplies 
eqiiired for our journey from AVakhan, and were nearly being’ starved through the avarice 
and greed of those entrusted by Alir Putteh Ali Shah with tlu’ ord(‘r to provide. We found, 
after jiroeceding one march beyond the last habitation, that sullieient for live days only, instead 
of eiglit, had been furnislied. The Mir was at onee communicated with on the subject, and 
we were overtaken the next day by a messenger, with a letter saying how annoycHl he was at 
the dishonesty which had been practisial 1,owards us and himself, and that extra siqiplies would 
reach us that night, which they did. Seeing horse llesh in common use for food in Kashgar, 
we had learnt to look u])on our ponies as a last nsouree always in (*as(‘ of extreme necessity. 
Wo halted a day at Aktash to rest our tired animals, and to arrange for the return of the 
AVakhis to Panja. Pifty of them with iifty-two horse’s aC(*ompanied us on the journey, and 
did us capital service. We rewarded them libei-ally, and sent tlicm back with a letter of 
thanks to their Mir. 

AVe retraced our steps to Tashkurgan, where we were again most kindly received by 
Ifussun Shah. After three days’ halt wo jirocecdcd on the return journey to the plains of 
Yarkand. AVc went the first day to the foot of the Kok-Moiiiok pass, taking a long round hy 
the Tagharma plain. Wc crossed the Kok-AIoinok (I5,S00 feet), and joined the road by 
which we travelled up, at the little lak(^ in tlie Cliiehiklik ])laln. There was a eonsiderahle 
amount of snow on the Kok-AIoinok, the last we crossed on the way down. Tlic pass is 
easy of ascent and desca’iit. 

AVe liad a fall of snow at Cliihil-Ciurnlia/ on the night of the 1 ftli Alay, and cold 
weather till the iSth, wlien we w(‘re at once plunged into extreme heat at J'igiz-Var, in llic 
])laiiis. Prom that we struck across ('ountry to Kizil llo])ai, the first stagi’ on the road from 
A’ angi-Ilissar to Yarkand. We arrived at Yarkand on the 2Jsl May, left on the 2Slh, and 
reached Leh oii the 20th June. 

Three days after crossing Ihe Karakoram pass, we sufTcr(’d the dra*]) afllietion of losing 
by death one of our parfy. Dr. Stolie/ka, a highly valued fri(’iul and talented eompanion. 
Ilis deatli is a great loss to tfie seieiitifie world, for had In; lived, lie Wfiuld have added niueh 
to knowledge hy Ids resi’archos and discoveries in geology and natural liistory. 



CHAPTER VII. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REPORT. 

\\ HEN the Government of India had decided to send a dijdoinatic Jli.ssion to the Atalih 
(ihaziof Kashfjhar it was determined to appoint an ollicer of* tlie Indian Survey Department 
to aeeompany the exjiedition as Geo;?rapher; and Captain Henry Trotter Jloyal Eno-ineers, 
of the Great Tri^ronometrical Survey of India, was selected for tlie post. 

Tlie ])reliminary arraiiffenients were left hy Mr. (now Sir l)ou«rIas) Forsytli entirely in the 
hands of Captain Trotten*, subject to such advice as he min-Iit receive from Colonel Walker, R.E., 
Eio Superintendent of tlie Great Trigonom(‘trieal Survey. The only restrictions insisted on 
were that, overythin^^ was to be arrano-ed for mule carriage, and the siirviy ban-^^ai^e was to be 
limited to three mule loads, also tliat the s(‘rvices of two khalasies (carriers) only eouid lie allowed 
to assist j^cmcrally in the work. Abdul Siiblian, a Sub-Surveyor in the Topographical Survey 
Department, was subsequently permitted to accompany Caidain Trotter to act as recorder 
and ^^eneral assistatd. Two of the Great Tri^ronometrical Survey Pundits''* with their assist- 
ants were also placed at Captain Trotter's disposal. 

It has been found convenient to arrano'c this Chapter in the shape of a General Riqiort by 
Cajitain Trotter, to which is added an appendix shewing;* in some detail the resnlt.s of the 
observations, astronomical, metcorolo^n(.al^ hypsometric, and ma;j;'netic, taken by that oUlcer and 
his assistants. The appendix includes some observations ])y (^iptain Biddul|)h on the Lin^-zi- 
thuny: plains and on the road to Maralbashi, and also contains detailed accounts descriptiv^^ of 
the^ various route's followed by members of the Mission, as well as of others compik'd from 
native information, principally by Dr. Bcllew. 

CAPTAIN THOTTIHrS HE POUT. 

] nlroductori/ , 

Til E first point to be decided was as to the instruments and e([uipment to l)e taken, 
ami tills was an anxious matter; it was impossible to say what .sort of a reception we should 
meet with in Vdrkand, and whether I should be allowed to use openly any survey instru- 
nients a., all; Tliad also to bear in mind the, to me, totally new condition, that my instruments 
would have to be packed and (iarried on mules, and taken over the hif^diest passes in the world. 
(In the Indian Survey Department dclicak* instruments such as theodolite.s, \:e., are 
always carried by men, and even in the survey party attached to the Ahyssinian Expedition this 
lailo, I believe, was never departed from.) This condition imposed the necessity of takini»* only 
moderate sized instruments and such as were not likely to he injured hy violent"shake.s and jars. 
I'ortuuately among the instruments of the department there was one that luid already done good 
service at Magdala, viz., a 0-ineh Transit Theodolih^ with mierometer eye-jiieee, by Troughtou 
and Simms. On Colonel Walker's recommendation I took this as my mainstay for astro- 
nomical observations, and I may hero add that I have used it constantly throughout my 
absence from India, and have been very inucli pleased with its performance. A few slight 

* The term by which it has been eustuiuiiry to designate natives (‘luployed by the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
department on Trans-Frontier Explorations. 
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alterations having been made in the fittings, it was carried safely in one of our leathern mule 
(riinks for more than 3,000 miles over I suppose some of the most diOicult roads in Asia, 
without receiving the slightest injury, or having at any time been unserviceable. For its size 
it is a most perfect instrument. 

I had, however, also to consider what I should use in case of secrecy being necessary, and 
for this of course there was nothing like a sextant, so 1 provided myself with a 6-inch sextant 
by Trough ton and Simms, as well as a small pocket sextant by the same maker, taking with 
them the ordinary mercurial artificial horizons. 

I may allude to the fact that Captains Biddulph and Chapman both spent a short time 
at the head-quarters of the Great Trigonometrical Survey for the purpose of practising 
astronomical observations in anticipation of the probability of our party separating in difterent 
directions in Eastern Turkestan. It was arranged that the former should take vvith him 
a sextant and the latter a theodolite, a sister instrument to my own. There were, therefore, in 
camp duplicates in case of any accident happening to my own instruments. 

T also provided myself with a very small light tlu'odolite for use on higli peaks (where 
it would be unsafe to attempt to carry the large instrument) and for traversing along roads if 
opportunity should occur. Eesidcs the instruments already named I had a supply of prismatic 
and pocket compasses (1 m.ay mention that owing to breakage and accidents 1 at one tinui ran 
short of pocket compasses, and T was mueli indebted to Colonel Gordon during tiie Pamir trip 
for the loan of a very good little instrument), and a small light plane-table, which f had specially 
made to fit on to my theodolite stand. A good hand teh'seope was littcul to the same stand 
whi(‘h also served, when necessary, with a slight adaptation, for a Ilodgkinson’s Aetiiiomctev 
belonging to the Royal Society and lent to me by Mr. llenncssey of the Great 3’rigonomotrical 
Survey for the service of the expedition. Colonel lloberts, the Acting' Quarter Master (ieneral. 
kindly giwc me an old astronomical telescope which had been in use for many years iu the 
Quarter Master General’s Department. T'his tclcs(;o])e was jiresentcd to the Dadkhwah of 
Yarkand on our return to India. 

It was proposed that I should take a complete set of instruments for observation of 
the magnetic clcimmts — intensity, dip, and declination ; but considering the great bulk and 
d(*licacy of these instruments, as well as the time that would have been occupied iu making 
the nc(Hissary observations — time which 1 could not expect to be able to snatch from more 
important duties — I determined to take the dip circle only, a small instrument and one not 
occupying very much time to observe with. Observations for declination (variation) I was 
able to manage with my theodolite, with sullicient accuracy for practical purposes. 

With regard to chronometers and watches for astronomical purposes, it was decided that 1 
should only take pock(‘t chronometers, and as the Survey Department could only provide me 
with OIK' good one, 1 had to order two from England, a gold one by Deiit, and a silver W'atcli 
by Brock^ a maker strongly recommended by the Royal Geographical Society. Tlicsc watches, 
I found while crossing the Himalayas, could not be depended on for very accurate results, as 
the sudden and enormous changes of temperature combined with other causes to make the rates 
very irregular (although all were professedly compensated for temperature), and for that 
portion of our journey 1 consider it better to ndy iijxm the Pundit’s pacing, checked by 
latitude observations, rather than on differential longitudinal observations depending on these 
wat(?lics. During trips in Turkestan, however, where there was considerably less variation in 
temperature, tlie results are much more satisfactory, and in my excursion towards Ush lurfan 
the resulting positions in longitude depend entirely iqion ehronometric differences of time, as 
also in great measure do those between Kasbghar and Vanjah in Wakhan. 

For meteorological observations and for determinations of height 1 decided to rim the risk 
of taking with me mercurial mountain barometers, feeling that the greater confidence that 
would he placed in results deduced therefrom would more than compensate for the risk of loss 
by breakage ; I procured two from Bombay and one from Calcutta, and on the whole 1 am glad 
that I did so, as 1 succeeded in safely transporting all three over the Himalayan ranges, having 
been able to get them carried by men on foot. Oa the other side of the mountains I was not so 
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fortunate. At Sanju one of them was blown down in front of my tent by a sudden violent gust 
of wind, and the very next day another, which I had entrusted to the care of Dr. Bellew, was, 
on account of the length of the march, given to a horseman to carry : the horse fell in cross- 
ing a river and No. 2 was smashed. The third survived, and regular observations were taken 
with it throughout the winter in Yarkand. It too was broken on the return journey, its carrier 
falling with it in a stream. 

I was also provided with numerous aneroid barorncters, hypsometc^rs and thermometers. 
The latter I had specially made to order in England, as none that I could procure in India were 
graduated low enough to register the minimum temi>erature to he expected in tlie higher ranges 
of the Himalayas. As was to be anticipated in a journey like ours, very many of tliese have been 
broken; loose horses getting at night amongst the tent ropes, and in the extreme cold weather 
even inside the tent, have much to answer for. 

AVhile at Dehra Dun* prior to starting I was occupied in making myself familiar with the 
instruments I was about to take with me, and in practising the obsc?rvations I should probably 
chiefly be dependent on ; in drawing u|) and getting lithographed portable and compact forms 
for registration and compniation of observations, and other miscellaneous preparatory work. 
1 prepared a largo number of sheets with all the most nortlierly points fixed by the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey on the frontier of India projected thereon, as well as the latest 
determinaiions of the Russian survey; in order that by whicdiever route we migdit go 
or return, or wliercvcr vve might wander, I might lose nothing for want of previous i)repara- 
fioii. l^hese charts were not of so much service to me as I had hoped, as wherever there 
was a chance that they iniglii be utilized, the vicissitudes of the climate, and the rapidity 
with which we had to travel, invariably inierj)Oscd to prevent tny making full use of them. 
Colonel Walker also designed, and had prepared and phoiozineographed, a star chart, projected 
on a new prinei})lo, showing only stars of the first three magnitudes, nautical almanac stars 
beiug distinguished from all others. I found this chart a very valuable practical guide while 
'>])serviiig. 

On Sir Douglas Forsythes a[)plication to Colonel Walker four of the Great Trigonometri- 
< 111 Survey Pundits,’^ or rather two of the old Pundits with two assistants, were attached 
to the Mission, as it was hoped iliat an opening w’ould occur for the dcs])atch of these men 
from b]astcrn Turkestan across the Gold Desert and through Thibet to Hindustan. It was 
Tiot deemed advisable however to employ iliem thus, and when the Mission advanced from 
Yarkand to Kashghar it was necessary to leave them in Yarkand. Permission was given, 
however, for one of them to follow^ me to Kil^lighar, and he did useful work, of which more 
hereafter. The remainder wxtc employed in Yiirkand during the winter in taking meteoro- 
logical observations. 


Road to ¥a7*kand. 

For a few marches from Leh, in every direction, the country has been carefully and 
correctly surveyed and mapped in former years by parties of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
under Major Montgomerie, R.E., but between this rigorously executed survey (bounded on the 
north by the head waters of the Nilbra and Shy ok, and on the north-east by the Ling-zi- 
thung plains) and the table-lands of Turkestan, lie vast tracts of mountainous country, parts of 
which, through the enterprise, zeal, and energy of Messrs. Shaw, Hayward, and Johnson, have 
been mapped with tolerable accuracy, w^hile other parts have probably never yet been traversed 
by man, ccrtainlv not by geographers. It was my object to weld together as far as possible 
the existing materials into a harmonious whole and to add whatever I could to existing data. 

It had been decided that the Mission should proceed to Shahidiila in two parties, the head- 
quarters going by the old Karakorum route, whilst a detached party, consisting of Captain 
Riddulph (in command), Dr. Stoliezka, and myself, was directed to proceed via Changchenmo 
by the route by which the former Mission returned from YiCrkand in 1870, and as we bad 

♦ The 1* . ad-quarters of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. 
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several days^ start of the main party it was hoped that we might be able to discover some 
alternative route by which that line of road might be shortened and ditficulties avoided. The 
delay of the Hadji Tiirrah Sahib, the YArkand Envoy, in Constantinople made it necessary 
for the advanced j)arty to halt at Leh until authentic news should arrive of his departure. 
Authority to advance was not received until we had been there for more than a fortnight, and 
we left it finally on the l‘^th September with orders to join the main party at Shahidiila on 
the 2()th October. 

This unfortunate though unavoidable delay not only deprived us of so much time for 
prosecuting geographical investigation, but postponed our departure to so late a season that 
inclement weather proved a serious hindrance to our advance, and a still greater impediment to 
me in carrying' out the programnui 1 had laid down for myself. 

As the best arrangement I could make, one Pundit with an assistant was left at Leh to 
proceed with the head-cjuarters camp; the other one with a better instructed assistant, capable 
if necessary of doing independent work, was to accompany our own party, and in the probable 
event of our separation was to be attached to Captain Jliddulph, the assistant being attaclicd to 
-Dr. JStoliezka. Abdul Subhan, the Native Surveyor, or Munslii’^ as he is generally called, 
was to accompany me as recorder and general assistant, and to be sent out with the plane-table 
should opportunity occur. 

It might have been expected that the presence of such a large |)arty would have facilitated 
arrangements for carrying on work ; but the exact contrary was the case, as the demands 
on the limited resources of the country were so great that it was found i in {possible t o 
send out any detached parties, the Native Surveyors were therefore obliged to acijompany 
the main camps, to march when they marched, and halt when they halted ; and as the marches arc 
arranged for the convenience of travellers and not of Pundits, some of them were found 
uncommonly stilT and dilKcull to got through l)cfore dark. As the Pundits \vi‘re in pairs a 
great part of tlui way and thus able to divide the work, tin' ground was got over wdtli 
a fair amount of accuracy : and checked and corrected by tlu^ latitude observations taken l)otli 
by tliem-sclvi‘s and myself on the outward and return journeys, the routes are certainly Ijiid 
<iovvn with an amount of accuracy not hitherto attained. 

I should explain that in making my plans T was guided by the peculiar nature of 
the survey work generally done by these natives. This consists of a traverse survey, the 
angles of which are measured with a pri.smatic compass and the distances determined by the 
number of Pundits' paces. These paces have a slightly different unit of length, which is 
generally determined at the close of operations by comparing tlic t(»tal amount of northing or 
soutliing as shewn by the traverse, with the true corresponding distance as determined by 
the difference of latitude between the starling and closing points. The Pundits arc all aide to 
take latitude observations with a sextant and are instrueted to do so wherever opportunity occurs. 
It is obvious that the accuracy of the survey depemis upon their being able to keep up a 
continuous measure of the road ; any break in it would ruin the work. Hence the necessity, if 
possible, of their working in couples, so that they may relieve each other in the pacing, especially 
where, as in the present case, they were obliged to accompany the largi^ camps and could not 
select their own halting places. The days were getting short, and if darkness once overtook 
a man before he had concluded his work, there* was every probability of his whole survey being 
spoiled. 

Having thus arranged for the t\vo main lines of road to be laid down with consider- 
able accuracy, I was free to devote iny.self to what I considered a very important matter, viz., 
the fixing accurately the correct positions of certain points on the lino of march. I wished to 
do this either by triaugulatiou iu continuation of the Great Trigonometrical Survey system of 
triangles, or by ruiming with the small theodolite a very careful traverse of the road. With tht 
Munshi's help I trusted to be able to carry this traverse up to Shahidula, a point whose position if 
was very iniportajit to determine with accuracy. I also hoped occasionally to place myself in posi 
tion on the plane-table by means of certain tiigonomctrical points which were fixed years age 
by the Survey Department in advance of the accurate detailed survey. Many of these points are 
in the main Karakorum and Kuen Luen ranges ; some of them in the heart of the terra incogniU 
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before alluded to ; and had I had more time at my disposal, and had the weather been more 
favourable, I might have done very valuable work. As it was, owing to the antagonism of the 
elements my diary shows one almost continuous succession of disappointments, most dis- 
heartening under the circumstanecs that it was the beginning of the journey, and that I did 
not know but that circumstances might prevent any work being done after entering 
\ arkand territoiy. Climbing hills at the great elevation we were then at was very hard work, 
and of course occupied considerably more time and labour than similar ascents at a lower level ; 
and in nine cases out of ten when one did arrive at the top of a high hill, snow and clouds 
entirely obscured both distant and neighbouring peaks. This cloudy weather combined with the 
necessity of regulating halts and marches according tn the places where supplies had been laid 
out, soon made it evident that it was useless to attempt a continuation of the triangulation. 
The length of some of the marches and the shortness of the days made the execution of a 
careful traverse, as impossible as the triangulation, and after some very hard work, I reluctantly 
came to the conclusion that nothing could bo done by myself (i.e,, in addition to astronomical 
work), but to make what use 1 could of the plane-table. Even with this but little was done 
owing to the extremely unfavourable state of the weather ; but I foriunalely succeeded in fixing 
my position satisfactorily at two or three places on the road to Sbabidiila, the most northerly 
point whore 1 did so was at Chibra, south of the Sugct Pass. Throughout the journey the cold 
was so intense that even the Bhots* who were with me used, on arrival at the top of a hill, to 
lie down in hollows or crouch bcliind stones in order to avoid the bitter blast. Under these 
circumstances, satisfactory work could not be expeeded, and although I kept my own health 
in a wonderful manner, 1 had the misfortune to knock up more or less nearly every inau who 
a(icompanied mo. 

From the 24th September, the day on which we reached Gogra, until the 17th October 
on arrival at Sugdt, I was never at a lower level than 15,500 feet, and during the whole ot 
that period the thermometer seldom rose as high as freezing point (82° P.), whereas at night 
th<3 minimum would vary from zero to 26° below zcro.f From 26th September to Stb Oeto- 
her I was never below 10,800 feet, my highest camp being at Dobra Kornpasj: 17,900 feet 
above the level of the sea.§ Snow was frecjiiently falling tliroughout the whole of this period, 
and for throe days was the only substitute for water, for both man and beast. Captain 
Riddulph, who travelled by a more easterly route than Dr. Stoliezka and myself, was living at 
even a greater elevation. 

On the 13th of October Dr. Sbdiezka and myself reached Aktagh, where we joined 
the head-quarters camp. It had originally been arranged that Captain Biddulpli, accompanied 
by a Pundit, w\as to cross the Karakorum Hue of road and explore the country to the west of 
Akt%h towards Kufelong, Dr. Stoliezka, accompanied by the other Pundit, was to have 
crossed from the Kara high Lake by a new route to the Karakash River, hut his illness, as 
well as the weak state to which the camp followers were redueed from lengthened exposure to 
cold and hard work, made it necessary to alter these arrangements. 

I was now directed to go up the Karakash River, and endeavour to find the road which 
was believed to exist between some point up the river and the Karatagh Lake, and which it 
was supposed might turn out a good alternative route. I returned from this expedition, the 
details of which are given in another place, on the 20th October, and left the following day 
with a party under the orders of Colonel Gordon for Sanjii with instructions to await Sir 
Douglas ForsytIFs arrival at that place. 

As Shahidula was the first point where we struck the AtjRik^s dominions and met his 
people, I briefly give the result of survey operations up to that point. 

* Shots are inhabitants of Ladakh. 

t 68^^ below freezing point. 

t So called from liaving been used as a camping ground by a former Survey Officer or Kompas (compass) 
wala, the native designation for all surveyors. 

§ It was the hardships encountered while traversing this elevated region that brought on the illness which 
subsequently cost Dr Stoliezka his life. 
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One Pundit and liis assistant accompanied the head-quarters camp and were kindly 
looked after by Captain Chapman, who himself took some astronomical observations alon^ the 
road. They ran a route survey from Jjeh, via the Khardun*' Pass, up the Nubra Valley to 
Changlun^, thence by the Saser Pass to Saser, from which place the Pundit proceeded by the 
winter route up the Shyok River and by the Remo gla(;ier to Daulat Bcguldi, while his assist- 
ant took the summer route by Mur^hi and the Dipsaii" plains to the same spot. Thence they 
proceeded by the regular road over the Karakorum Pass to Aktagh, from which place they 
carried their traverse down the Yarkand River for three marelies to Kirghiz Jangal, returning 
thence to Shahidula by the Kirghiz Pass. 

Kishen Sing, the Pundit, accompanying the advanced party commenced his route survey at 
Chiinray, two inarches east of Leh, At Zingral, the next halting place, his assistant diverged from 
the main road, going over the Kay La (Pass) and joined us again at Tank so. The Pundit went 
with the main camp over the Chang-la.* Prom Tankse wo all proceeded to Gogra, whence the 
Pundit was detached to accompany Captain Bid<lulph, who went over ^^Caylcy'st Pass^' and tlie 
Ling-zi-tliung plains, considerably to the e.ast of the road ])y which the fornuT Mission returned 
from Yiirkand in 1<S70, whi(;h road, however, he rejoined at Kizil-Jilga, thence following the 
Karakash in all its bends down to Shahidula. Captain Biddulph took numerous observations 
for height on his line of march, generally using one of the rnereiirial l)arometers for that purpose. 
The Pundit kept up a eoutinuous route survey the whole way and look frecpnmt astronomical 
observations for latitude. Both Captain Biddulph’s and Pundit Kishen Sing's observations will 
be found in the Appendix to this Chapter. 

'fhis Pundil/s assistant, aided by the Munslii (as soon as 1 became convinced that a theo 
dolite traverse Avas im])raeticablc), (;arried a route survey along the road 1 myself followed, l.(\, 
the one l)y which the former Mission ret urned from Yarkand, by the Changlung-Pangtuug Pass. 
This road skirts the west edge of the Ling-zi-thung plains and striking the Karikash River 
near its head, follows the course of that river until it turns off suddenly to th(‘ north-west, 
a point a little beyond Khush Maidauj thence the road j)asses tid. the Karatagh Pass and 
Ijake to Aktagh. From Aktjigh it goes over the 8uget Pass from which j)lace f scmttlie Route 
Surveyors up in a north-west direction to cross the hills in front and stike tlio path passing 
from the Khirghiz Pass to Shahidula. My object in detaching them by that road was t«> 
enable the Muiishi to fix himself in }>ositioii by some of the surv(‘y peaks on the Karakorum 
aw^ay to tiie west. lie bad one fine day and succeeded in doing so, but at the cost of frost-bitten 
fingers, from which it took him a considerable time to recover. 

Throughout the march 1 made astronomical observations with my theodolite which have 
been reduced (in diijilicate) in the head-quarters ofliee of tlie Great Trigonometrical Survi'y 
since my return to India. Tliey, together with my fixings by the plane-table, as well as my 
astronomical work on the return journey, and the Pundit's own observations, form the basis on 
which the whole of the Pundit’s traverses have been built up. To this frame I have added such 
maU'rial as is available from the maps of the Trigonometrical Survey and of Messrs. Johnson, 
Shaw, and Hayward. The wliole combined form a map more accurate and (complete than 
anything y(‘t published, and should, for geographical purposes, as far as the actual lines of road 
are concerned, leave but little more to be desired. 

Descriptions of the routes traversed by various members of the Mission will be found 
in the Appendix, Section, Routes. 

As regards this early portion of our journey the only new contributions 1 can give to 
science and geography are the results of a boating expedition on the Pangong Lake, and an 
account of the excuision, alri;ady referred to, which I made from the neighbourhood of Shabidiila 
to try and discover an alternative road on to the Karatagh ])Iain. 

The Pangong Lake district lias been described at considerable length by Captain 
Godwin Austen in the Royal Geographical Society s Journal for 1867, and the additional 
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information I can now supply refers to tlicxicpth of the lake, an interesting subject of enquiry, 
and one which has^ I believe, never been investigated with reference to this or any other of the 
Himalayan Lakes. A porbible India ru])ber boat, whi(‘h I li.‘wl procured from England in tl\e 
liope of ultimately floating it on Lake Lob, was the means wliiidi enabled Ciiptain Biddul|)l] 
and myself to make a section across the bottom of the lake. We arranged to halt a day for 
tin* purpose at Lukong. 

The soundings were taken by Captain Hiddidph with a fishing line, which I had cart'fully 
measured and marked before starting. We fortunately had a (jiiiet day, and owing to the 
entire absence of wind and current there was not the slighest difllcuity in getting these 
soundings most accurately. 

Starting from the sandy shore at the west end of the lake we made for the island, 
lying about two miles off and situate nearly equidistant from the two sides of the lake. At 10(> 
yards from the shore (iV./i. — The horizontal distances arte only rough estimat ions) tlie d(‘pth 
was 05 feet, the hank sinking gradually; 150 yards further on, the depth was feet, and 200 
yards further 112 feet; at 550 yards more, depth 130 feet, the maximum depth reached l)etween 
shore and island. As we approaeh(‘d the latter the water grew raj)idly shallow. At a dislariet', 
of 400 yards from it, there was only 50 feet of water, :iiid at 250 yards only I I feet, from this 
point a shelving sandy bottom stret<*hed np to the island, whieh consisted of a mass of rocks, 
about 150 yards in leng'tli and considerably less in brcadtli, of irregular shape, and extending iji a 
direction parallel to that of the lake, viz.j from north-west to south-east. It was eomposcil rnosf ly 
calcareom iuhfa^ and in no place rose to more than four feel above the surface of the lake. 
4'he rock was very brittle and jagged, and in many places *vas covered with masses of shells, of 
wliieb I brought away specimens : those sli(*lls apj)carcd to me to have become only recently 
rinienanted, but; lliey were pronounced by Dr. Stoliezka to i)0 many centuries old and to be 
I’resli-water Sj)ecimous. The island or rather islands (a short distance from the main rock in 
;i south-east diretdioii is a long sandbank rising only a few inches above tlio water) an^ 
suhinergc'd during heavy storms, for we found many fragments of wood, weeds, and (*ven 
cattle dung, whieli bad evidently been washed ashore from the mainland. Although liic 
water was boantirnlly clear wo looked in vain for fish, and with the exception of a s[>ccies of 
hug, of which myriads were swimming about, we failed to sec any animal or signs of life 
of any description. This is the more curious, as in a small stream wliicb flows into the 
iak(* near Tnikong then^ is an abundance of fish. The tennperatnn? of the wat<*r, which was 
-lecidcdly brackish, was 55*^ E.; its color, a very pure blue wdiere deep, and green wlu're shallow. 

From the island I pulled, to the north shore of the lake, whieh lying under precipi- 
tous elilTs I expect Oil to iind miufli deeper. The water deepened out gradually to 107 feet at 
duo yards from the island, and at about half way across, say half a mile from shore, there was a 
depth of 130 feet; .at 250 yards from the mainshoro wt found 142 feet; at 100 yards, 114 feet; 

50 yards, 1)5 feet; at 30 yards, 80 feet; at 20 yards, 50 feet; at 10 yards, 12 feet. 44ie boat, 
12 feet long, was very well adapted for work of the kind, and in the absence of wind I was, 
without violent exertion, able to pull it along, carrying one passenger, at the rate ol nearly, if 
not quite, four miles an hour, and this at an elevation of 11,000 feet above the sea. In fa<'t 
tlie exertion icqnircd was considerably less than would Im; needed for walking at the same pa('(‘. 
The Ijunks of the lake, which is about forty miles in length, showed evident signs of the water 
having forraeilv stood at a much higher level than it does at present: and there can ho little 
flouht hut that the valley along whieh the road passes from Taidvso up to the lake, was, at no 
very distant period, its main outlet ; for although there is now a low ])ass, about two miles 
from the head of the lake, yet it is not much more than JOO feet above tlu* present level of the 
wal/cr, and is moreover ehielly formed by detritus washed down Irom tw<.) side ravines, and of 
very recent formation. 

Witii reference to my short exeursion up the Karakash in search of a new road, 1 
left Suget on the morning of the 17th October, and was accompanied as far as Balakehi (9 miles) 
by l)i\s. Bellow and Stoliezka, who were paying a visit to iho jadc mines. After leaving them 
I marched on for two and a half hours to Gidb^shem, where I met Captain Biddulph on his way 
down the Kar^k^sh to Shdhidula. My syce (groom) and guide, the only man in our united earnps 
Siiget, who professed to krow of the existence of the road I was now searching for, had led 
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me to believe that at about one kos (2 miles) from Gulbashem, by turning up a lateral ravine on 
the south, a journey of 3 kos would bring me to a very low and easy pass, with an almost 
imperceptible ascent, from the top of which we were to look down upon the Kar^tagh plains; 
and the evening we were at Oulbashem he pointed out a neighbouring spur, beyond which, 
he said, the road turned off. What then was my annoyance when the next day we did not 
reach the turning until after a long and difTicult march of 13 miles up the K^rak^sh River, 
and even then, according to his account, the pass was further off than he had stated it to be 
the day before. I was extremely vexed at thus partially losing a day, for my camp was so far 
behind (I having arranged for a short march hoping to get up to the ])ass and back before 
night) that there was no time to move it much further on that day, and 1 had to halt at the 
entrance of the valley leading to the jmss. I had now only two days left in which to visit 
the pass and return to Shahidiila, as it had been arranged that 1 should have to be there on 
the 20th so as to be ready to leave with Colonel Gordon on the 21st. 

Starting early in the morning of the following day and quitting the Karakash 
River (at a point 12,500 feet above the sea), wc went up a broad open ravine, running 
south for 2i miles, to a point where it divides into two branches of which we followed 
the eastern for about half a mile up a steepish ascent to a point where this also divides into 
two smaller ravines with a steep spur running down between them. These two ravines were 
bounded externally by precipitous banks several bundreds of feet in almost perpendicular 
height. There was apparently no practicable path along the lower poriion of these deliles, 
but the road zigzags up the spur running down between them, and then follows the left 
iiaiid one. The top of this first ascent was about 2,500 higher than our camp on the Kdra- 
kash River. 

From the top of the zigzag, the road up whieh, though steep, was good and practi- 
cable for laden ponies, wc n'aclied a more open country and the road now follow’cd a broad 
grassy ravine wdtb a gentle but steady rise. I followed this for seven or eight miles rising to 
about 10,800 feet, and there was still a stretch apparently of several miles, of gently 
undulating ground in front. As it was getting late in the day, and there waxs no time 
tor me to go further, I climbed up a liill from which 1 obtained a view of the watcr-shed. I 
sent on the Pundit (th(‘ one who hail been accom{)anying Captain Biddulpli, and whom I had 
brouglit back from Gulljashem) with instructions to follow the ravine to the w^atcr-shed, and 
to go beyond and Qx by intersection either the Karatagh Lake or the liill at Tamba camping 
ground between Karatagh and Aktagh, and, if possible, to return by Aktagh and rejoin the 
Head-Quarters camp at Shahidilla. lie succeeded the following day in passing the crest which 
turned out to be not more than a couple of miles from where 1 had left him, and in fixing by 
intersections from a distance the position of the bill before alluded to; but the guide having 
become seriously ill aud no one else knowing the country, and the whole of the Karat^h 
plain being several inches dee]) in snow, the Pundit was obligcnl to return via Gulbashenx 
rejoining tlic camp after I had left with Colonel Gordon. 1 returned myself that same evening 
to my camp at Fotasb in the Karakash River, not reaching it, however, till late at night and 
getting two or three falls on the road, which, although tolerably good by daylight, was in 
certain places, especially at the foot of the steep zigzag, by no means easy in the dark. 

1 do not think that this route is likely ever to come into general use, for although 
it is perhaps a better road than that between Slulhidula and Karakorum Brangsa {via the 
Suget Pass), yet it is much longer. From Shabidula to Brangsa the road via the Karakash 
is at least 15 miles longer than the one by the Suget Pass. Should, however, the mid 
via Kizil-jilga and Karatc'igh come into frequent use, I believe the Fot^sh route might 
be oinployed with advantage, as there is very little difference in length of road, and grass and 
iire-w'ood are to be found in abundance all the way from Shahidula up the K^rflk^h River, 
a^nd for two miles up the (Fotash) ravine, after which there is plenty of grass all the way to 
the pass as well as any amount of Boortsee!*^ There were numerous tracks, on the higher 


* Bwrtscc 18 a small plant with large woody roots which grows wild in largo quantities, and is in many places 
the only fuel obtainable by travellors. 
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ground, of ho\\\ Ic lav g (wild horse) and wild y/ik,* a good ovidoncc of the cxeelloneo of the 
grass. TIk^ rojul lias evidently been occasionally in use, as it is marked in places where it 
might easily he lost in tlie snow by small stones i)laced in an nj.right i)osilion liere and 
there oil large rocks. My guide told mo that he had only once* travelled by it, when accom- 
panying a very small caravan of not more than five or six ])oni(‘s, on whicli occasion, there 
being a great deal of snow on the Suget Pass, through which they feared they would lx* unable 
to force their way, they had resort to this alternative route to llu‘ KaiVd^orum. 1 have 
never met another man who was ac(iuaiuted with this road, and its existence ai)peai‘s <*eiu‘rallv 
unknown to the Phots of Ladakh. 

I returned the following day to Shahidula (‘13 miles) visiting en route the jade mines 
bet\v(‘en (iulbashem and Palakelii. These hav<^ been des(*ribed at length l)y the late Dr. 
Stolic/ka. 

It was deemed advisable, tliat, from Sh.nhidula onwards all ojxm survey or display of instru- 
ments on tin? -road was to canse. Permission was giyiuj, howeyer, for (Uie of th(‘ most 
exjiericnced and wary of tbe Pundits to take observations ([uidly with a small ])oeket eom- 
pass, with wbieh he carried his route survey up to Yarkaml. 1 also made oeeasional obsi'rva- 
lions at night for latitude, so that a rongli but loha-ably correct survey of the road was 
obtained. On our return to India tlu'se restrictions were foimd to he unnecessary, aiKpoiaj of 
the Pundits ])r()ceeded from Yarkand rut 8anjn and 8haliidiila, and without any attempt at 
eoucealment paced and re-surveyed the road carefully. 

AVheu we left Yarkand for Kashgliar the Pundits were directed to remain behiml, l)ut 
one of them was permitted to follow a few days after, and made a very fairly aeeiirah^ route 
survey up to Kashghar, the oth(‘rs had to stay in Yfirkand until we left the euimtry and 
returned (with the exeeptlon before mentioned of the man who went hy vSanjn and Slnihidiila) 
with tlie advanced baggage party under 'I’nra Sing, f rhl tlu‘ Kiigiar and Karakorum route. 
They carried a route survey from Yarkand up to Jjch. The ground between Kargluilik and 
Knlunaldi (on the ^'arka.nd Iliver below Kufelong) had never before been siirva'ved. 
The l^nndit who followed ns to Kashghar did some good work ; besides making an excursion 
with IMr.i Sing to some of the neighbouring bazaars, whosi* [)osition he was enabled to tlx, 
he accompanied a ]>arty of the Mission on an excursion to the north of K;islighar in the Altyn 
Artysh Districts, making a traverse survey of the road. 11(“ also went wit h Colonel (jlordoiPs 
parly to Sirik(d (Tiishkiirghan), and returned to Yarkand hy himself, div(‘rging from the 
route l)y which ho had come at Cliehil (ioinbaz, whence he proceeded hy tlu^ din'ct road to 
Yarkand, a distance of upwards of 100 mih's, over grouiul that lias nev(*r previously Ix'en sur- 
veyed. It was arranged for him to return to India nd Khotaii, a. joiiriKy he aer-omplished 
most successfully. Prior to leaving tlie <*ountry he paid a visit to the Sorghak Cold Fields in 
latitude north longitude east of (iremiwich, about 100 mlh*s (hy road) 

to the east of Khotau.' Returning thence to Kiria lie found his wiy hack to India by 
Polu, Null, and the Pangong Lake, a route running from oiuj an*! ; ’ ■ i'‘ to two degrees to 
the east of the most easterly void o we have hitherto ])ossessed, c/j., u. Iravinscd in I.S05 liy 
Mr. W. II. Johnson in bis journey to Kbotan. Details of the route' folloued by tlu; Ihmdit 
urc given in the Appendix, as are also his observations for latitiKh; and height. 

Descripliou of routes between lAdukh and Turkesiau, 

It is not projiosed to give here a di'taihal description of the lirn-s of route followed hy 
the members of the Mission on their travels between Lailakh and l/istcrn Turkestan, j but a 
brief comparison of the various lines of road between the two countries may not he uninter- 
esting. 


* A yak is a Rpocioa of mountain ox whicli only livos at ;;ivat allilmli's, ainl is miicli usi'd for tlio rarriafjo of 
iiKu-cliamlizo over snow and ice. On ice they arc far morii suredooted lluin any other lieasts of burden. 

t Trea.surer to the Mission. 

t Details of the roads traversed hy the members of tho Mtssiou will bo found in 8eeilon G. of tlie Appendix 
to this Cliapter. 
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For practical purposes tliose; roiiics uiay 1)0 divided into tliroCj t z. 

1iie K}\rakonmi route with variations (loading to Yarkn:id). 

The Chaui^chemno route* with variations (loaeling^ to ^aricand and Kliotaii). 

'riie Rudokh (or Chau;^than^^)* route (leading to Khotan). 

The Karakoruru mute ruay ho subdivided into two, the Zamistani or \yinter and the 
'ralustaiii or siiiniuer road, and although these liave a few inarches and camping grounds in 
.•oinmon, and cross the great watci-slicd hetween India and Ci'iitr;.! Asia at the siune point, tlie 
Karakoruiu l^iss, yd, llu'V diverge from each other throughout tie* greater part of their courses. 
As a rule it mav Ik; laid down tlial, the winter road ].asses wlu'ro /er possible along and over 
the beds of rivers, wliicli in the cold siMSou contain but bd.e water, and are generally 
fmziaiover: tlu'se streams, whicli form no olistacle in winter, an; often impassalile torrents 
in summer. It is tlna-efore no matter of surprise that in spite of the iidcnse cold and hard - 
shijis of a winter journey the nna'chant oftiai selects that season for his travels. The tirst 
great obstacle tola; i-ncounlercd after having Leh, botli in summer and winter, is the well 
known Kailas rangi', which is said to run in one unbroken hue from the sources of the Indus 
to the junction of tliat ri\er with the Shvok. To the north of Leh this range divides the 
draiicm’e of these two rivers, and is one of tin* most formidabl obstacles to be encountered by 
tbi; tinvellcr to Turkestan. In winter it is crossed by the I .gar Ira t (17, Ik'lO. feet above sea 
level), a verv^ ditlicult pass, in crossing which it is necessary t(. employ either yaks or mts»i tor 
tin* carriagi; fd goods. A party of the/NIission went over it in .luno, and even then then* 
was snowlving on the top while ice and snow combined to ruidcr the passage diHieult along 
a distance of some miles. 


Tin; summer road erosses tin; Ivharduug or Jjeh Pass,j] aliiiost. north of bell, and is l?,.)t)l.) 
feet in lu'ight. d'liis Fass also is iinpracticaldi* for ladeu ponies, and is so dillienlt that late in 
Juiu* on onr return joiirm'y from Yarkand, alter deseending; the* Nubra ruan’, it was de(;ined 
advisalile to go along detour r/V/ tbe Digar Pass in ordt‘r to avoid the still more lormidable 
obstacles on tin* Klianinng. d’bis made tin; jniirney Ironi 8ati to Leh 1*2 mih'S instead ol 2d. 
After erossing tbe Kailas rang<‘ and entering tlie Sliyok valley the traveller lias now before him 
1 1n* greatMiiz-tagli-^ or Karakm’iim llangi*. In tin; winter by lollowing t be narrow, winding, 
and dillienlt valhw of tlic Shvok river In* rcacb(‘S the Karakorum Pass, a. distance of 1 11 miles ; 
in the coiirsi' of this portion of the joiirn(*y the finzen surface of the streani has to he erossed 
no l(‘ss than Mti times. In winter tiiis can easily he done, as it is generally lu'idged by snow 
and iee, but in siiniiner owing to tlio Hoods eansed hy the melting glaciers an entirely dilTerent 
i-onte has to la* a,dopted, and instead of ascending the Shvok the traveller descends that river 
to a short distance below Sail and tlnm ascends the Niilira river, a largo tributary fed from 

glaci(*rs in the same inonntain mass that. sn]>plies tin* Shyok. 

Tin; Shyok is crossed in boats near Sati, when* in the summer it is a very large and rajinl 
river, i’assengers and goods are carried <n*er in boats, wliile the l>aggage animals are made to 
swim across. Alany ol the lattiT art* dnoviu“d in eiossing. 

Ascending tbe ISbihra vallev, one of the most lertile and richly enltivated in Ladakh, 
llie travfdlcr "go‘S Changlung (HbThO feet), almost the highest village in the 

vall(‘y, I' l l situated about It) miles above Sati. The mi'rehant generally takes this hit very 
(Msilvyfcivaneing hv short manbes of tvn miles each, in order to make the most of tlio snp]>lics 
of oVaio end excellent lucerne grass, both of wliieh are ln‘re obtained in abundance. Ibe 
ear:?van^ lV()m Yarkand c.fteii bait a week at Panamik (a large and llourisbing village a tew 
miles Ik ow (liangliing) to feed ami rest the liaggagc* animals after the hard work and s(;ant 
iare that thev have iiad on the journey. It is lien; that on Die outward journey the rea ^ 
dillienlt '.‘s of' the mwreli eomnienee. Instead of Ibllowing one stream right up to its source 
nilhe K •mkorum Pass, as is done in the winter route, the traveller has tirst of all to cross a 


Okhi'^I hiUK.^, In llii* TliihrUiii l:iiigiui;4i* irirans ‘ iiortiicrn plain. 

■t “ La ” is llii' 'rUlIirtaii \vi>v<l for “ Pass. 

I Soi.'rt Inu’s also calloil ** Laoohf ba. 

§ In Turki ‘* ” im ans “ L o Monnlaln ” and “ Kiirakonini ” is tlu* npnvali-nt ol 


•‘lilack ‘gravel.' 
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v(Tv hit'll ami i)re(*ii)itons hill just al)ovo (Jliaui^liinj;; villni^e. The roail ascviuls l>j a. zii>*za^f’ aiul 
vises ratliev more than 1^000 foot in a loiigtli of about live inilcs^ the stilTtst hit of aseiuit on 
tlio whole jourmy to ^ arkand. After reaehino: the top of the Kaytural Pass (so called from 
a karawal or outpost creeted many years o-o at this spot 1o ena])le tlie Ladakhis to defend tluar 
country from invasion from the north) the road descends into the Sasev strc'am and (Inm |)asses 
up it to the Saser La, a pass over a mi^'hty rid.L»*e covered willi snow and ^’laeiers whieh runs 
down from the g’reat mountain mass formin^^ the eastern extremity of the so-ealled Karakorum 
llan^e and separates the waters of tin* Nuhra’^'* from those of the Shyok. This pass (I7,S:>0 
leet) is one of tin* most diflieult on the whole road, and is randy, if ever, fi(M‘ from snow, 
while th(^ road passes tJiroui»'h, over, and aloni»’si(.Ie of ^kK'iers for main' miles. f ddie mad 
from th(' top of tin; pass follows the l>ank of a stream wliieh enters the 81iy()k Iviver at Saser 
Poll!, a haltin.o- place on the winter road, 'fhe Shyok is here crossed with dillieulty, as is 
proved hy the laet that two Ladakhis were dn)wned there when returning’ from laying' out su]>- 
plies for our return journey. 

The road nOw ascends a trihut ary stream on the left bank of the Shyok «rosses a hnv pass, 
and at ^Muri^hi Cam|> joins another stream which Hows from (he Dipsani;’ j)Iains into the 
Shyok Hiver. It was at tliis point, at a heiijht of lo,2t)() feet, that the late Dr. Stoliczka 
hreathed his last, after having- trawrsed the Karakorum Pass and the perhaj)s still more 
tryin ; Dipsani^ plains which rise to an elevation of about IS, ()()() feet, above the sea. Tin* 
int('nse cold ol this lih'ak and dreary waste |)n‘vents this route from bein^’ ado]»ted in winttu’, 
<liirin'4- uhi(di season the caravans follow th(‘ Shyok Piver fmm Saser Polu up to Daulat 
H('<4*uldi (Turki for “ Daulat Heo’died/' an appropriate name for so desolate a spot). This camp, 
which is situated in the north-west corner of the Dijisan^- jdain, marks tin* junction of the 
\4int,er and summer routes, whitdi unitn here, and cross the Karakorum Pass 1 I miles al)o\a‘ t.h(‘ 
camp, cont inuin^' to<^u‘theimi distance of ID miles further to Ak-tai;‘h. Tin* Karakorum Pass, 
tlioUL;h 18,000 feet above tlie sea, is hy no means so fonni<lal)le an ol>stael(‘ as is ^•eiierally sup- 
posed. It is always free from <4la(‘iers, and in summer from snow. Tln‘ ascuait on both sides 
is oeiitlo, and the road ^ood, so that, althouo’h it forms the watcu’-shed hi'tween Hindustan and 
( ■('ntral Asia, it is less of an ohstaeh* to the merehaiit than the Dig’ar, the Khar<lnni.,»*, th(^ Saser 
or the San ju l^isses. Prom it the road passes alono- tlie Karakorum stream (ommif the head- 
waters of the Yarkand lliver) to Ak-la^h, traversin”* the comparatively open i^Tomid on tin* 
west of the Kfiraiao'h J jdain. At Ak-tag*li the roads a^’ain diveri^uy tin* winter n>ul(‘ con- 
tituK'S down iDt* Yarkand river, whieh is crossed IS times between Ak-laj^h and Kidunaldi,^ a 
<li: taiiee of 74 miles. At, the latter [)lae0 this road ascends the rann’c that was <*alle(I hy I lay- 
ward tlie w'(‘stern “ Kiien Jjuen,^’ and crossi^s it hy the Yan^i-Diwan (or “New l*ass,” Id, 001) 
feet) into the Tiznaf River, whicdi it fidlow's for I t miles to Chiklik. The road is heri‘ taken 
ov(‘r one of the northern spurs of IIk* Kuen Luen hy the “ Tiii)a ”|l or Ak-Kornin Pass (10,170 
feet), wIkuici* it descends aloni'* tlie hanks of a j^^'iifly slojiin^’ stream to Kui^iar, a r'()nsiderahli‘ 
villaL^e (contaiiiiiio’ 100 or 500 hou.ses) on the borders of the jdains of Eastern O’lirkesian, and 
11 miles distant from Karodialik, a larg-e towm situated at the junction of tin; /amistani (rm 
Kugiar), and the Tabistani Sanjii) routes. It was by the Kugiar road that tin* ^Mission 
returned to India.. The road had been closed for several years previously by order of the Y arkand 
authorities owing to the risk to which travellers were cxjioscd of being |ilund(‘rcd and sold into 
slavery by the wild Kanjud robbers (of Ilaiiza and Nagar), wlm coming dowm from their 
histnesses to the north of Buuji and (lilgit used to render the vvh(>lc valley of th(‘ Mrkainl 


* At the head oi’ Dn; Nubra v'nilcy a road jKisses ov r the main Ivarakfu-uiii i liain by I In* ( ‘liorhiil Pass 
and dosirnds into the Viirkand river at Klintdoiiiij. It was i:.vni(‘rlv niiu-li ns{‘d l;y the Itilfislaii tMi'irlianis, I)ut 
is iiow raivly einployed. It is j)rol)al)lv not less tiiaii PtOOO i'-et lii^^li, and is always eloM^d tor at li.ust nine 
njonllis in tlie year, and is at )io tinn.'s ^iractieablo I'or ladiai ardmals. 

t On tbo rc't urn jounw'V ol' tin? .Mission several liundrrds «»r roolirs ut i'e )ii],lnyd lor "(t)ne weeks in 
pn'parine^ tin? road «>ver this pass. 

+ “ lvaratagli'*~‘‘ I>lai-k Monniain.” 

S “ Knlnnaldi”— “ tlio wihl burse died." 

I] tn Tnrki Tiijja means “bill," and Ak-Kornm “white ij^mvel." 
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River from Kuldnalcli up to Ak-ta^li, utterly unsafe for travellers or mercbants unless in large 
parties and well armed.* 

It was in the month of Juno tliat the Pamir party returned by the Kugiar route some- 
what too late in the season to traverse it with safety, and eoiisiderahle danger was incurred from 
the daily increasing Hoods of the Tiziiaf River, which after noon used to come down with such 
force as frequently to close the road. At this season also tlie southern slopes of the Yangi- 
Diwan (Pass) are" very ditiicult to traverse and somewhat dangerous, as the recently dead bodies 
of numerous baggage animals seen by us on the return journey too surely testillcd. The Hoods of 
tlie Tiznaf are probably worse m Juno and July than at any other time ot the year, as after 
that period the snow on the lower mountains has nearly all been inched. The Ijirkand River, 
on the other hand, above Kiilunaldi, being fed more generously by glacier streams is more 
dillicult lati'v on in the hot weather. We found that although there was a much larger 
body of water in the Yarkand than in the Tiznaf River, yet ill the former the bed was broad 
and level, and was crossed without dlHiculty ; whereas in the Tiznaf the bottom is narrow 
and generally composed of large stones and bouldtTs which render its passage very dillicult. f 
The road crossed it nearly iiU times in one march, or aliout once in every linear mile of its 
course. A month earlier in the setison (May) the river was frozen and was ascended by an 
advanced party of natives without diHiculty. 

Returning to Ak-tagh, Ihe point of divergence of the two routes, the summer road 
passes thence over a sj)ur of tin; Kueii Jjiien by the Suget, a tolerably easy pass (17,0111 feet), 
from which th(i road dt'seeuHs along a winding stream to tlic Kdrakash river which it strikes a 
few miles above vShahidiila.J 

At Shahidiila the Karakash river winds through the Kuen Luon Rango.^ The road 
follows along it for some 20 inih‘s, and occasionally crosses it. In summer its i»assngo is 
effoch'd by "’merchants with considerable diiliccilty. The Kanikash How s in the direction 
of Khotan, and betw'cen the river and Ytirkand lies a formidjible spur from the Kuen Lueu, 
which has to be crossed. The travdh}!’, if he be here unfettered by political obligations, has the 
choice of three roads tud'ore him, /•/>., I)y the Kilik, the Kilian, and the San jii passes. 
Traders are siddoui or uovor allowed to u.se the former whiidi is said to be the easiest and 


liHicull and dangerous. Jt is oirawionally «isi‘d by the Daltisd 
ave a colony in Yarkand, and who traviase this pilss wlien returii- 


-♦ These rohla-rs, apparently IVom fear of the JCishghar Amir, liave of recent years eeased to infest 

this road, hut it is reported lliat since the return «.d‘ (he ^Missi»)ii from Varkand, ilie Kunjudis have atlaeked a 

noinadit; tribe called riiakiKts, wJio lidial)it numerous valh'y.s on the west bank of tlie 'liznal river. 'J’lu* road by 
wliich these robbrrs advaiu'e innsl pass over nnnierous glaciers, and crosses the Karakornni range ly the bhing- 
nhiil Pass, a short distance to the west of the »Shigar or Muztagh l*ass. Tlie road from ^Shingshal descends the 
Kuril stream and joins the roail from the Muztagli Pass at a distance of one and a half maivhes to the nortli ot the 
latter. Alter three shmt iii:irc}n‘s mure the \ arkaiul Iliver is reached at Daliii'i-lhizar Darah, three sliort iuaiih(‘?i 
below Kulunaldi (on tlie same river), a freinuMdly use«l halting place on the road betwyen Karakorum Pass aTul 

Kiciiir. The tshingsbal Pass is said to I'e easier than either tlie Pbborbut or the Sbigar Passes, and is at times 

pasLiil- li.y lailoii Imracs. The .Mu/.ta'^h l’aH.< (which was esliiaatcl hy (ioilwiii AnsUai at IS.WK) feet, and by th» 
. or native ef lialtirlaa, a n.uu.aaln.m, ' ■ - geniweits at ItlTHH) feet) road li.'S for a «reat distance .iver t;la<;,er». 

distrii t itilialiilfd Ity Shliih Mustilmuus, uitd 
lyiujf tu tbu uorth-\NOht of Liuliikli. 

iitg tliciiee to tlieir own country. 

\ On one occasion during the return journey, when I had gone on a couple of days ahead of Odonel 

Gordon’s party so as to have more time for survey, 1 bad, in order to insure Becurlty from water, placed my 

chronometers in my pockets instead of in tlie mule trunks where they were usually earried. It was the lirst tiuii 
that J had done so, and as ill-luck wouhl have it, 1 twice got parted from my horse in deep water while seareliing 
for a ford, and had to swim for my life with niy chronometers in iny ]>oeket. On the same occasion my horses 
and baggage animals were cut off from all siijijdies by the Hoods, and were for more than 30 hours wit lou 
tasting food. 

X Note , — At Sbahidfda is a small fort which during lli« time of the disturbances 
(which resulted 
Kashmir. 'iV 

Kashghar ruler, me jvirgiuz oi r*anju nave oi laie years eonsuimiy uecupjuu uiiu- -i - , 

the great bend above Sora, and occasional Iv ascend some of the, valleys to the south, leading up to the Kara afe 
plain ; in mapy of these valleys there is ahundanee of grass and wood. 

§ Dividing it according to Hayward’s nomenclature into Eastern and Western Kuen Luou» 


. — At Shahidfda is a small fort whieh during the time of the disturbances in Eastern lurkes 
ted in the accession of the present King) was occupied by a dctaclimmit of the Maharajas troops Irom 
riiese were subsequently withdrawn and the place is now generally recognized as belonging o o 
der. The Kirghiz of Sanju have of late years constantly occupied the Karakash valley up as ^ 
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shortest j it follows the course of the Toghra, a considerable stream which enters the Kari.kash 
nine miles below Sh^hidula. The floods of this stream in hot weather often detain travellers 
a considerable time on its banks. The Kilik J3iwan (Pass) is crossed in the 3rd or 4th march 
from Shdhidula, and after going over another low pass the road joins the Kngiar route at 
Beshterek, one day's march to the south of Kargh^lik ; little is known of this road, but it 
is said that grass and wood are to be found at every stage. It was once much used by the 
Baltistan merchants who are settled in Yarkand. 

Nearly three miles below where the Togra-su enters the Kj^rakash River is the fort 
of Ali Nazar, where the Kilian road leaves the Karakasli valley and passes up an open ravine 
in a north-west direction. This road is sometimes used in the summer as an alternative to 
that over the Sdnju Pass ; it is somewhat higher than the Siinjil Pass, but, although imprac- 
ticable for laden horses, is not so difficult to traverse. The Kilian pass is crossed in the 
second day after leaving the Karakash. The road follows the stream from the pass for four 
inarches when it debouches into the Turkestan plain at the village of Kilian, two marches to 
the south of Bora on the road between Sanju and Karghalik.* 

The third and most frequented road from Shahidula is rid Satijii. It leaves the Karakash 
20 miles below Shahidula at Mazar Abu Bakar, from which place the road asc(?nds to the 
summit of the Sanjii (also happily named Grim") pass which, although not more than 10,700 feet 
above sea level, was decidedly the most difficult ol)stacle encountered by the mission on the road 
te Yj^rkand.f Its summit is never free from snow and ice, and is impassable by laden ponies. 
Yaks have always to be used and arc collected from all quarters for the passage of a large caravan. 
From the pass the road descends to the SiCnjii or Sarikia River, which it follows to the large 
and scattered village of Sanju, on the borders of the Great Tigkestan Plain. Occasionally 
in the hot season the Sanju River is so flooded in its lower course as to become impassable, in 
which ease a detour is made by a road which crosses a small spur by the Chuchu Pass (11,80(1 
feet), after which it follows the Arpalek stream to near Sanjii. Thence a good and level 
road leads to Yarkand, a distance of 122 miles, and meets the Kilian route at Bora, and the 
Kilik and Kugiar routes at Karghalik. 

Returning now to the Changchenmo route from heh to Turkcslan, on this also the Kailas 
range has to be crossed, but further to the cast than on the Karakorum route. Tin* road 
ascends the Indus for 20 miles, and then goes up a tributary stream for 13 miles to Zingral, 
from which place the range may be crossed either by the Chang La (17, ()()() feet), or the Kay 
La (17,91)0 feet). By the former and easier road of the two it is 23 miles from Zingral to the 
large village of Tankse, situated on one of the tributaries of t he Shyok River. By the Kay 
La foot passengers shorten the road l)y some six miles. TIjc roads over both passes, although 
free from glaciers, arc very dfficult ; and it is usual, altliough not absolutely necessary, to 
employ yaks in carrying goods across. 

Tankse is the last jdace on this road where supplies are procurable, and is, by the shortest 
route, 350 miles from S4njii, the first large village cncountcn*d in Turkestan. For the whole 
of tliis distance supplies of grain, both for men and horses, have to be carried, and at a great 
many halting places neither grass nor Arc- wood is procurable. From Tankse after passing 
Lukong at the head of the Pangong Lake, the road crosses a lofty mass of mountains, by tlc' 
Lankar or Marsemik La (18,400 feet), a very high but in summer by no means a diHieult 
pass. It is free from glaciers, and generally clear of snow during the summer and early 
autumn. Descending into the Cliangcheiiino valley and erossing the stream, a tributary of 
the Shyok, the road ascends a minor stream to a point oiglit miles beyond Gogra, from 
which there is a choice of three different roads all leading on to the Ling-zi-tlning^ Plains. 
The most westerly path ascends the Changlung Pangiung Pass (18,900 feet), crosses the corner 
of the plateau and descends into a deep ravine running along the stony and very difficult bed of 
a stream^ (which ultimately flnds its way into the Shyok River), ascends again, and skirts the 

* In former years the Kilian would appear to have been the most fro(ju(*iited route, but it is now little used, 
t Several mules were lost here, although their loads had all been transferred to yaks. 
t or Ak-sai Chin. 

§ The march down this raviiii was one of the most trying encountered during the outward journey. 

• aM 
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western border of the gently undulating Ling-zi-thung Plain), in traversing which the traveller 
crosses, almost without knowing it, the water-shed between India and Central Asia. After 
passing the water-shed the road crosses a small stream, one of the head waters of the K&rdkdsh, 
and then goes over a spur (Komp^s La) 18,160 feet in height and descends into the bed of 
Karakash River, which it strikes, at an elevation of 17,400 feet above the sea and follows 
to Kizil Jilga. 

The portion of the road between the Changlung Pass and Kizil Jilga is perhaps the most 
trying part of this route. The great elevation and consequent bitter cold is much aggravated 
by frequent snow and a piercing wind which blows from morning to night ; the long dreary 
marches cause one to arrive, after dark, at camps where there are scant supplies of fuel and no 
grass; occasional ice beds block up the whole road, one of tliese extends for three miles 
down the Karakilsli River; all combine to try most severely both man and beast. 

At Kizil Jilga tlie road just described joins an alternative road (taken by Captain 
lliddulph on the outward journey), which, leaving the usual route a few miles north of Gogra, 
crosses the ("hanglung Barma Pass (19,800 feet) on to the Ling-zi-thung plains, along which 
it passes at a still higher elevation than the western road. It descends into the Kardk^lsh 
River at Kizil Jilga ; the greater elevation makes this road perhaps even more trying than the 
w'estern route. 

The third route from Gogra before alluded to leaves the Changlung valley 8 miles above 
Gogra and the Ling-zi-thung plain may be readied by either the Changlung Barma or the 
Changlung Vokma Pass a little further to the east, and of about the s»amo elevation. This 
is the pass taken by Mr. (now Sir Douglas) Forsyth in his first mission t/O Yarkand. By 
it, the road followed by Captain Biddulph (striking the Karakash River at Kizil Jilga) may 
be joined, but a more northerly route passing over a siieecssion of elevated plains was taken 
by the former mission, and the Karakash River was met a few miles above Sora at the sudden 
bend that the river takes when its course is turned towards the west (in north lat. 85° 55') 
by the Kuen Luen Range. Prom this point the road followed the River to Sldhidula. 

In addition to the intense cold the principal objection to all three routes skirting or passing 
over the Ifing-zi-thung (also called Aksai Chin) is the extreme elevation at which the traveller has 
to remain for so many marches : the cattle are exhausted by this, and too frequently suffer in 
addition from the pangs of hunger and thirst. These difficulties nearly brought the first mission 
to Yarkand to a disastrous end, and the same causes have proved, and will probably continue to 
prove;, sufficient to deter the experienced merchant from following this road. The older, 
shorter, and better known route Ijy the Kanikorum is likely always to be preferred by the 
merchant even in summer, whereas iu winter an attempt to traverse the Ling-zi-thung plains 
must almost always result in disaster. 

From Kizil Jilga the road follows the Karakash River to ChongTasli (or Great Stone”). 
From this point tlie eastern variation, taken by Captain Biddulph, follows the K^^rakash 
River right down to Slialiidula, a distance of 166 miles, while the western or more direct road 
Is only 1 1*3 miles in h^u^^th, and althouj^b m the latter there aie two In^^b passes the 
Karatdgh (17,700) and the Suget (17,600) to be crossed en route, yet they are neither of them 
difficult ones. The Suget Pass may be avoided by going over the lower and still easier pass 
of Potash by wbicli the Karakash River is struck one march above Gulbasbcm. In the 
circuitous line from Chong-tash down the Karakdsh, the road is bad, but there is the 
advantage of plentiful supplies of grass and fuel which are almost altogether wanting on the 
Kdratagh line. The Ling-zi-thang routes meet tlie Kari^konim summer route at Aktagb or 
at Shahidula according as the western or eastern variation is adopted. 

At the angle formed by the Karakash River above Sora, when turned by the Kuen 
Luen range, the traveller can proceed to Khotan direct (a distance of 160 miles or 1 1 marches) 
by crossing the Kuen Luen Range by the Yangi or Elchi Diwan (crossed by Mr. Johnson 
in his journey to Khotan in 1865), and estimated by him at 19,500 feet in height; after 
passing this there is another formidable glacier pass, the Naia Khan (height 18,659 accord- 
ing to Johnson) which has to be crossed before reaching the plains. The Elchi Diwan is said 
to be open for only three months in the year. 
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On the Kardk^sh River above Potash is a campinj^ ground called Sumgal^ from which 
Robert Schlagintweit crossed the Kuen Luen range by the liindu-tdsh Pass, estimated by him 
at 17/379 feet high. At the top of this Pass is a glacier much crevassed and extremely steep. 
It is a long and difficult march from its foot, to the village of Busliia, where are numerous tents 
and caves occupied by Kirghiz, and where supplies can be obtained in large quantities. It is 
eight marches thence to Khotan and the road is described as bad. The road by the Hindu-tash 
Pass can only be used by foot passengers. 

Prom all accounts the ordinary trade route between Khotan and Lddakh in former years 
was, as at present, vi4 the Sdnju and Karakorum Passes. The road from Khotan follows that 
to Yarkand as far as Zanguia, whence a road goes to Sanju village direct. Another road from 
Shahidula to Khgtan lies down the Kdrakash River, and, going over an easy pass, emerges at 
Duba,* * * § a large village said to lie about 20 miles to the south-west of Pialma (on the Khotan 
and Yarkand road.) The road down the Kc^rak^sh can only be used in mid winter. 

We now come to consider the extreme eastern route, vid the Chang-thang or Northern 
plain.^’ Of this road wc have a survey by Kishen Sing Pundit, one of the most important 
geographical results secured by the mission. f Details will be found in Appendix, Section G., 
and the road itself is shown ou the map accompanying this report. 

A traveller from Lch to Khotan might follow the route by the Pangong Lake, along 
which the Pundit travelled, but he would more probably take a short cut from Lukong to the 
Mangtza Lake, following the ordinary Changchenmo route to Yarkand as far as the point 
where that road leaves the Changchenmo valley. Passing up the latter, he would make his 
way eastward to its head, where an easy pass is known to exist leading on to the high table 
land beyond. By adoi)ting this road he would save forty miles over the more circuitous road 
by Noh. Prom Mangtza the road lies over a san ies of high plateaux varying from 10 to 17,000 
feet ill height, crossed here and there by low ridges which rise somewhat irrt'gularly from the 
surface of the plain which contains numerous lakes, most of them brackish. In latitude 35® 7' 
north the Pundit crossed at a height of but little more than 17,000 feet the water-shed of a 
snowy range, which may perhaps be the true eastern continuation of the Kuen Luen. Prom 
the uortli of the pass the Kiria stream takes its rise; the road follows down it as far as Arash 
(10,000 feet), but again ascends to the Gbubolik plain, which (17,000 feet above the sea) 
eouneets the snowy range just alluded to with .another somewhat lower range to the north. 
Tliis last ridge is a buttress of the vast Thibetan plateau, and in descending the Polu stream 
from tiie Gbubolik. At Diwan J (17,500 feet) to Polu, a distance of 28 miles (including 
vvindin<rs), there is a fall of about 9,000 feet. Polu is a small village in the Kliotaii district 
and from it Khotan (or llehi) city may be reached either by the direct road (by Chihar 
Tmdm) which skirts the feet of spurs from the elevated platou above, or the traveller may 
proceed down the stream to Kiria by the rovitc followed by the Pundit. 

Throughout the whole of the road from Khotan to Leh traverscil by the Pundit fuel 
was abundant everywhere, and there was only one stage where there was not a good supply of 
grass. These facts would indicate the line as one well adapted for the native merchant, to 
whom time is of n6 great value. As far as I can learn however from enquiry it never has 
been u^ed as a trade route on a large scale, the chief reason I believe being fear of the Chaug-pas§ 
orTagh-lik, wandering tribes of Tartars, nominally subject to the Chinese officials atiGartokh 
and Rudokh, but probably practically only so far subject to them that they would abstain from 
committing violent aggression on parties travelling under the protection of those authoiities. 


* Duba U shown on Klaproth’s map as a large place about half way between Zaw4 and Saiijii. 
t The onlv urevious account we have of this road is one derived from native informatiM supplied by Mr. 
R. B. Shaw, an^ which was published in the proceedings of the R. 0. S., No. II I. of 1872. This 
remarkably well with that given by the Pundit, and every march can be lollow-ed on the large scale map I have 
before mo as I write.' 

t Or “Sulphur Horse Pass" so called from its being used by the Polu P“P‘® "''f" 

Khotan. Sulphur ia excavated in large quantities from the ground near the lake m the (jrhubolik plain. 

§ Chang.pn in Thibetan meuus Nord-man while the Turk! name for the same people is Tagklik. i.n. 
MountaiTieeTn 
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Habibula, who was elected King o£ Khotan when the Chinese were turned out of the country, 
sent messengers to try and open up this route in 1864. They were seized by the Chang- 
pa and compelled to return to Khotan with the threat that any subsequent explorers would be 
put to death. The inhabitants of Keria and Polu go as far south as Gbubolik to procure sulphur. 
They also go west of this towards the head of the Yurung-Kash (or Ilchi) River where they 
search for gold and jade, but it would appear that although the Khotanese claim the country up 
to Lake Yeshil Kul, the head of the Kiria River, as their boundary, yet praetically from fear of 
the Chang'pas they never go quite so far to the south. On the other hand the Chang-pas who 
probably have equal reason to fear the Turks from the plains, would appear not to wander further 
north than Rikong Chuinik, tlie ridge to the north of which separates their grazing grounds 
from plains on the north, through which flows a considerable stream, passed by the Pundit, 
asserted by his guide to be the head of the Yunmg-Kash River.* * * § It would thus appear that 
owing to the mutual hostility of the two races there is a large tract of neutral ground which 
is never occupied by one or the other, extending from Rikong Chumik to Ghubolik; here 
the Pundit saw large herds of yak, antelope, and jungle sheep (oves a?Kmon), which had 
apparently never been scared by the sight of man. Near Rikong Chumik were the remains 
of numerous huts ; others were frccpiently seen along the road, but fortunately for the Pundit, 
he did not meet or see a single human being between Ghubolik and Nob, a distance of 
214 miles, a circumstance which enabled him to complete bis route survey up to Nohf 
without interruption. 

The newly acquired knowledge of this road may perhaps lead to important praciical 
results, but not until our relations with the Chinese Empire, and their too independent 
subordinates in Thibet, arc placed on a more satisfactory footing than they are at 
present. It is apparent by combining tbc results of this survey with other information 
collected by the Survey Pundits during the past few years, that a road exists between the 
plains of Hindustan and Turkestan wliich entirely avoids the territories of tbc Maharaja of 
Cashmere, and which in the summer months may be traversed without once crossing snow, 
or without encountering one really difficult pass, such as wo know to exist on the Karakorum 
and Changchenmo routes. Leaving the plains of India at the ancient city of Najibabad 
(between Hurd war and Moradabad), the start, ing point of the old Royal Road stiited by 
Moorcroft to have crossed these same mountain systems, a good road about 210 miles in length, 
and only crossing one low pass,J leads to the Niti Pass (16,676 feet high) over the main 
Himalayan range. Descending from the Niti Piiss, due north into the Sutlej valley, and 
crossing that river at Totling (12,200 feet) by the iron suspension bridge still existing (said 
according to local tradition to have been con.structed l)y Alexander the Great) , and crossing 
by the Bogo La (10,210 feet) into the Indus valley at Gartokh (14,240 feet), the road would 
then follow that river to l)eiiichok,§ Thence it would go over the Jara Pass due north to 
Rudokh and Noh, and l)y the newly surveyed route to Polu and Khotan. 

Estimating the distance from Najibabad to the Niti Pass at 210 miles, thence to Noh at 
275, and from Nob to Khotan (ria Keria) 446 miles, we have a total distance of 961 miles 


* In the map wliicli has been prepared for submission with tliis report I have not shown this stream 
flowing into Yurung-Kash, but I think it not at all improbable that it may find its way through a gap which I have 
left in th«iKuen Luen (just between the leti-ers E. and N. of buen). X would have inserted it, but it hardly appears 
consistent with Mr. Johnson’s statements as to what he saw when ascending these Kuen Lufeii peaks in 1806, 
although, on the other hand, the fact tliat the river lie crossed at Karangolak was a very large and rapid stream 
would indicate that it probably came from a considerable distance ; knowing also as a faet how the Karakash cuts 
through the same range at Shahidula and how extremely diilicult it is to form an accurate idea of any mountain 
range when viewed from a single point, 1 am inclined to regret that I did not show this stream in my map as the 
head waters of the Yurung-Kash or River of K hotan. 

t Prom Noh he tried to get to Rudokh, but was not permitted to do so ; in fact the inhabitants tried to com- 
pel him to return by the way he had come, and it was witli threat difficulty that he at last got permission to go 
to Leh direct. Anticipating a search by the first people he should encounter, ho had, when nearing the village 
of Noh, concealed his instruments and papers in a bush. Ho was duly searched, but of course nothing was found, 
and he afterwards succeeded in again getting possi «sion of his valuables. In Thibet the great difficultj^n- 
countered by persons entering in disguise is always on the frontier, where the examination is very stnet. When 
once allowed to pass into the interior of the country then is little to fear. 

t The Langar Pass 6,600 feet high which is jii the ‘^rd day’s march from the plains. 

§ A more direct route exists from Totling vid Dankhar to Demchok. 
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between Najibabad and Khotan, and this even might be considerably shortened by taking the 
direct road from Polu to Khotan. * 


[The ancient lioyal road probably followed the above to the suspension bridge at 
Totling, and thence to Rudokh and Noh, whence a road now exists which passes md the head 
of the Changchenmo valley and Nischo into the Ling-zi-thung plains, down the K^rak^sh 
river and over the S^nju Pass to Sdnju (or Sarikia)* which is half way between Ydrkand and 
Khotan.] 

Summarizing our knowledge of the lengths of th6 various physically practicable routes 
from Hindustan to Turkestan we find that the distances are : — 

Miles. 


ITrom Amritsir to Leh md Rawul Pindi and Srinagar 
„ „ to „ Kangra ... 

„ • „ to „ Seal koto and Cashmere ... 

From Leh to Yarkand vid Ling-zi-thung and Karakash River 
„ „ „ vid Changclienmo and Karatagli 

„ „ „ Karakorum Pass and Sanju (summer route) 

„ „ „ Karakorum and Kugiar (winter route) 

„ „ „ vjia Noh, Polu, and Khotan ... 

„ „ Khotan Karakorum and Sanju ... 

,, „ „ iu'd Ling-y.i-thung and Elchi Pass (Mr. Johnson's route) 

„ „ „ Noh, Polu, and Kiria ... . *.* • . . ••; 

„ Amntsar to Yarkand by the road followed by the Mission, /.c., ind Rawiil Pindi, 
Srinagar, Leh and the summer Karakorum route 
„ Nqijibabad to Khotan via the Niti Pass and Western Thibet 


635 

622 

675 

m 

627 

U5 

mh 

839 

415 

437 

637 

1,080 

931 


At some distant day it is not impossible that the last named road may form the highway 
to Turkestan, but as long as Europeans are rigorously excluded from Western Thibet we 
cannot hope that this consummation will be realized. 


Excursions in the neighbourhood of Kdshghar, 

During the winter at Kdshghar I was permitted to make two excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood, both of which have enabled me to add something to our geographical knowledge. The 
second trip was over ground, which, as far as 1 am aware, has never hitherto been explored, 
and is very incorrectly represented on existing maps. 

During the first of these trips, which occupied us from the ;3lst December to 10th 
January, Dr. Stoliezka and myself, under the orders of Colonel (lordon, Visited the Russian 
frontier at Lake Chadyr Kill, about 110 miles north-west by north of Kushghar. We had 
hoped, from the extreme point reached by us, to have struck off to the Tcrckty Pass on the east, 
;md to have returned by the Terckty Forts to Kashghar. Unfortunately difiiculties were ydaced 
in the way of our doing this, and wc had to return to Kashghar by the same road that we 
went. 

Prior to starting, permission was given by the Amir for me to use my instruments on the 
road, and T may here mention that from this time forward during the whole of my stay in 
Kashghar territory I was at liberty to use openly what instruments I chose. Of coiuse a 
certain amount of caution was necessary. Many of the oflieials with whom I came in contact 
were doubtless very suspicious as to what it all meant, yet in no case did any one attempt to 
hinder my taking observations or notes, although in many cases they endeavoured to neutralize 
the value of my work by giving me false information on geographical subjects. I allude to this 


* The throe points that have indicatod this as the line ot Royal Road are : 

ld.^UoQTCtolU statement that the road started from Najibabad and emerged in the Turkestan plains at 
Sarikia (which 1 identify with Sanju) half way between Yarkand and Khotan. 

2«.<<.-Tho existence of an iron suspension bridge at Totling said to have been constract^ by Alexander the 
Oroat (vide M^or Mon^omorio's Report on Trans-Himalayan explorations made durmg 1867). 

.Srrf.— -The statement made by Muhammed Amin, ‘‘ Aklld Thin ofR ^ 

route taken by Moghul conquerori from Tashkend towards China passed through the Aksai Cbm. Tiaees of it are 

still seen.” 
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matter, once for all, as one which gave mo much* trouble* and annoyance during the whole of 
my stay and travels in Eastern Turkestan.* * 

It must not be supposed, however, that because I was given permission to use^ instruments 
1 have been able to turn out very accurate surveys of the countries traversed. The rapidity with * 
which wc have always travelled has made it impossible for me to do more tnan carry on a con- 
tinuous route survey, checked by frequent astronomical observations taken at night ; and even 
this is sometimes meagre and incomplete owing to the intense cold which we experienced 
throughout almost the whole of our -travels, which made even the handling of a prismatic 
compass at times an impossibility ; this, coupled with the shortness of the winter days, the 
occasional cxccessivc length of the marches, many of them through snow, and the necessity 
on these trips of always cutting down both the baggage and the limited establishment of camp 
servants with which I originally started, must be held to excuse any incompleteness in the maps 
that I {urnish. 

During our first excursion the marches we made were as follows • 


Miles. 

From Yangidlissar (Kashghar) to — 

1. liesak (Upper Artysh District) ... ... ... 2t5 

2. Chung Terek ... ... ... ... ... 20 

a. Chaki?iak Forts ... ... ... ... 20 

4. Dalghuii Hashi ... ... ... ... lO 

5. Turgal Bela ... ... ... ... ... 15 

0. To Tui'gat Pass and hill above Cliadyr Kul and back to (5) ... 32 

7. Back to Chalunak ... ... ... ... 25 


and back to Kdsbghar by the same road. I sucoeded, with no little diHiculty, in keeping up a 
continuous route survey, and took ohservations for latitude at four points on the line of march, 
the most northerly being at Tnrgat Bela (north lat. 40^ 23' 53'') on whicli occasion, while observ- 
ing, the thermometer stood at 10^^ below zero (FaJireuhcit), and an intensely bitter wind was 
blowing. Later on the same night the thermometer fell to 20^^, while inside the ahee, (Kirghiz 
tent) where we slept, it was as low as B-i^, a temperature hardly adapted for carrying on 
an elaborate Survey.f 

We left Yangi-shalir (the now city of Kashghar) and, going northwards, crossed the 
llivcr Kizil by a good w'ooden bridge. At a distance of 54 miles we passed on our left the 
old city of Kashghar, beyond which wc crossed the River Taman by another bridge. This 
stream passes immediately to the north of the town, and joins the Kizil at a short distance to 
the east, the two forming the K^ishgliar Darya, At the time wc passed there was but little 
water in either stream, that little being frozen, so that it was impossible to form any idea of 
the size of the vast mass of water that must come down in the summer time. The left bank 
of the Taman is covered by tanneries and cemeteries ; the road runs nearly north and enters a 
narrow lane between two mud walls, on cither side of which are enclosed gardens, fields, and 
hovels. These continue for some four miles, when the road emerges on to an open stony plain 
forming a very gently rising slope up to a small spur from a low range of hills running 
nearly due east and west, through a gap in which, formed by the river Artysh, the road passes. 
On the north side of the range is the wide and fertile valley of the Artysh, a name given to 

, * I may mention that in Kashghor 1 had been questioning a sepoy, who professed to know all about the 

Alai and adjacent country, on the subject of the supposed double issue from Lake Karakul. He positively 
assured me that tlie waters from it flowed west into the Oxus. A few days subsequently, when talking 
on the same subject, he assured me with equal confidence that he bad seen the place, and tqat its waters flowed 
east to Kashghar. He subsequently admitted that be had never been within 60 miles of the lake ! 

t It may be imagined that taking ohservations in the open, to stars, with the thermometer standing below 
Zero, is not a very pleasant occupation. After handling the instrument for a short time, sensation, so far as 
one s fingers are concerned, ceases, and during a set of observations it is necessary to rush frequently into the 
adjacent tent to restore circulation over a fire. The recorder, on such occasions nurses the hand lantern with 
great care, and although the ink is placed inside the lantern, yet it would freeze on the pen between the lantern 
and the paper. I was eventually obliged to allow a pencil to he used on such occasions. My faithful Madras 
servant “ Francis " also experienced no little ditficulty in getting the lamps to burn properly. The oil becomes 
very thick from the cold. The air holes had to be carefully enlarged for high altitudes, so that while ^miftmg 
move air, they might still he small enough to prevent the high winds which were frequently blowing, from 
extiuguiahing the light. 
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the whole district, which consists of several $mall townships scattered over the valley, in one of 
which, Besik, some five miles beyond where* Ve crossed the river, we put up for the night. 

From Besik our road lay for a few miles over fields lying in the broad Artysh valley, 
but we soon entered that of the Toyanda River, which flows from the Turgat Pass. This 
stream divides into two branches at the place where it debouches into the Artysh plain — 
the upper one flows nearly due cast, and is extensively used in irrigating the fertile valley ; 
the south or main branch flows into the River Artysh,* which passes along the south side of 
the valley, and after being joined by the Toyanda stream, cuts through the hills to the south at 
the gap alluded to in the preceding pamgraph. On entering tlie Toyanda valley, here about two 
miles wide, we may be said to have fairly entered the Thien Shdn mountains, the hills we had 
traversed on our previous day^s journey being an isolated ridge. In marching up this open valley 
we had in view on our left the sharp serrated edges of the Ming-yol Hill, a prominent object in 
the panoramic view from the roof of the Embassy buildings in Kashghar ; in front of us lay a 
range of snow-covered peaks also visible from Kfishghar; these formed part of a small range 
running parallel to the main chain (east to west). We passed the old Chinese outpost of Teshek 
Tash, or Kliitai Kar^wal, and a little beyond it the village of Tupa, (or Tapu) near which place 
through a large ravine on the left, is a road said to come from Kizil-boya, a fort near the head of 
the Kdshngar River. A little further on through a broad open valley we reached the picturestjue 
camping ground of Chung I'erck, a Kirghiz village, wliere were a number of akoees pitched 
for our reception. From this place the scenery gets much bolder and the road passes between 
precipitious hills rising to a height of some 3,000 feet above the valley, through which a march 
of 20 miles brought us to the Chakmak Forts ; the road goes steadily up hill, a gentle and regular 
ascent which continues all the way up to the Turgat Pass, and is passable l>y laden eamels oven 
in mid-winter.^* Eight miles short of Chakmdk we came across the ^^Mirza Torek,** ^^Past 
Kurghdn,** or “lower fort,** a carefully constructed work, which would prove a serious obstacle 
to an advancing foci. Here as is tlic ease at Chakmdk, the overhanging heights are so 
precipitous and inaccessible that it would be almost impossible for an enemy to effect a lodg- 
ment. 

The road across the Russian frontier by the Turgat Pass is good, and tho slope easy. The 
road right up to the crest of the Pass was entirely free from snow.f On the slopes near the 
Pass is an almost inexhaustible supply of grass. 

There are two roads over this range of hills converging on a point a few miles north 
of the Chakmak forts— one from the Suyok Pass, two days* journey in a north-west 
direction, is little more than a path, and cannot be traversed by hor.scrnen; but tho other fiom 
the Turgat Pass, about 30 miles to the north of the junction (Suyok Kar^wal), is now the 
main caravan road between Kashghar and the Russian settlement of Almiti (hort Vernoyc), 
and may be said to be practicable all the year round, although somewhat more difficult perhaps 
in summer, when there is much more water in the River Toyanda, which has to be crossed 
some forty times in tho course of the journey. 

The Suyok Pass is stated on Russian authority to be 12,800 feet above seu^ level. A 
fort called Yagachak, covers some road in the direction of the Pass, west of Chakmak, but the 
accounts of its position were so vague and discordant, tliat I was unable to fix its position 
even approximately. A road along a ravine about half-way between Chakmak and the Past 
Kurgb^n was said to lead to it. 

Along a ravine lying to the south of the Chakmdk forts a road runs across the hills, 
connecting them with the Tcrekty Fort, nearly due north of Kashghar. It lies on the shortest road 
between the Ndryn Fort (Russian) and Kashghar via the Bogushta and the Terckty I asses. 

For 25 miles above ChaLmidk, the road took us along the course of the frozen stream, 
passing through volcanic rocks, to Turgat Bela, a little short of which the nature of the coun- 
try alters, and the precipitous hills are replaced by gently undulating grassy slopes aboundmg 

• The Artysh River is said to risp near the Terek Diwan, on tho road between Kashghar and Khokand, 

t In January. 
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with the '^Ovis Poli’^ (Ovia Argali of the Russiana).* The weather was now intensely cold; 
one of our party got his fingers frost-bitten from the cold contaet of his rifle, arid when I 
stopped for a few seconds on the top of a ridge to get a view of the country, and to record 
the reading of my aneroid, my hands and feet became entirely numbed, • 

Prom Turgat Bela (at an elevation of 11,030 feet above the sea), we rode to the Chadyr 
Kul Lake, and back to camp the same evening (about 32 miles). Starting early in the 
morning with the thermometer several degrees below zero, we rode 13 miles to the Pass up a 
gentle ascent through the broad and open valley, until within a mile of the crest, where the 
slope though still vciy easy, is somewhat steeper, there being a rise of about 400 feet in 
the last mile. On the left of our road was a range of lofty, bold, precipitous peaks, running 
while near the pass from north-east to south-west, but subsequently in a more westerly direction. 
The height of these peaks varied from 13,000 to 15,000 feet. On our right were low undulat- 
ing hills extending away eastward as far as we could see. On reaching the pass (12,760 feet) 
we did not immediately see the lake, but had to advance for about three miles in a northerly 
direction, when we came suddenly into full view of the whole lake and the range of 
mountains beyond, a magnificent panorama. There are two nearly parallel ranges of 
mountains, the Turgat (sometimes called Koktaw — in Russian maps Kfishghar Daban ^^) 
on which we stood, and the Tashrobat to the north, both portions of the Thicn 
Shan range, which westward, like the Krirakorum eastwards, seems to lose its identity 
and merges into several comparatively unimportant chains of which it is imposssble to 
say which is the main one. The Chadyr Kul lies between these two ridges, and, as far 
as one can learn from Russian sources, there is no drainage out of it, but several small 
streams run into it. Their maps include the lake within their boundary, which they place on tin- 
crest of the southern or Turgat range, the peaks and passes of which arc of about the same 
average height as of the northern range. The Kashgharces (in K4shghar) claim the lake, 
and maintain that the TitshrobsU range forms the true boundary, l)ut their officials on the spot 
appeared to take a different view, and maintained that the lake was the boundary. The 
Ak-^sai River, which rises a few miles east of the lake and between the TYishrob^t and Kok-tan 
ranges, flows into East Turkestan, while the Arpa, which flows from a corresponding position 
near the west end, finds its way into the Syr Darya. This would indicate the lake itstdf as 
a good natural boundary, although it must be remembered that the Ak-sai plains to the east, 
the head waters of the Ak-sai River, which afterwards becomes the Kokshal, are undoubtedly 
occuj)ied by Kirghiz subject to Russia. 

The lake is about fifteen hundred feet below the pass, which would give the former an 
elevation of 11,300 feet, a result agreeing very nearly with that arrived at by the Russians. 
Erom the undulating nature of the low hills to the east of the pass, it was impossible to judge 
of the direction of the range. 

Of course from a single view of the lake and the mountains beyond it, it was impossible to 
form any accurate idea as to their size, but according to the Russian maps the lake is of oblong 
shape, about 1 1 miles in length, and 5 or 6 in breadth at its widest part ; its greatest length 
being from west by south to east by north. From where we stood about three miles north of 
the pass, the east (ixtremity of the lake bore a little to west of north, while the Tdshrobat 
Pass as pointed out by our guides lay about 17° further to the west. The lake was covered 
with ice, and the sleet which lay on the surface made it difficult to distinguish the edge of the 
lake from tlic nearly level plain by which it is surrounded, and which was covered with a 
white saline efliorcscence. A single horseman near the edge was the only living object 
visible, a curious contrast to the other side of the pass, where within a few miles of the 
crest, we had seen a herd of several hundred Cossack ponies grazing at the foot of the pre- 
cipitous hills before alluded to. 


* These extensive grassy slopes, somewhat resembling the English tlowns, are a very curious feature of t 
country, and not only attract the Kirghiz as grazing gronuds for their cattle, but are equally sought alter by tne 
large herds of Guljar, in one of which Dr. Stoliezka counted no less than eighty-five. 
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The earavan road which we had followed from Kashi^har lay atu’ess the })laiii in front of 
ns. Jleyond it is the Taslirobat Puss about the same height as the Tur^'at, ])ut somewhat more 
difheult. X traveller who had crossed it in March told me that the road was then very had, 
and diflieult for equestrians, but I think his account must bo somewhat exa<;;;*erated, as tlie camel 
caravans from Alnuiti traverse it witliout much ilitliculty, and the Russians do not write of 
it as a diflieult pass. Between the Nar^ni Fort and KashjL^'har, a distance of ISO rnih's, there are 
only these two passes — both about 1 3,000 feet in height. There is a third pass, the Ak Cheta, 
between the At-bashi River and the Naryii Fort on the Naryn River, but this is, 1 believe, 
sometimes avoided by following the Naryn to its junetion with the At-b.ishi, and then proceed- 
ing uj) the latter river to Tashrobat.. WHien we visited the country early in January there 
was no snow on the ground, but we were singularly fortunate, for a traveller two months later 
in the year complained of a good deal of snow, while Baron Osleu Saeken wrote on a former 
occasion that his party sufferod much from cold and snow in July. 

A shorter and more direct road between Naryn and Kashghar is that over the Ak Cheta, 
the Bogushta, and Tcrckty Passes, stateeP by Captain Reinlhal to be not more than 131* miles 
in length, or eight days' journey, 'tlie passes, thougli all about the same height, /.c., between 
12,000 and 13,000 feet, are more diflieult than on the ordinary earavan road c/y/ T ashrol)at and 
Tnrgat Bela. The Bogashta Pass is sometimes closed in winter. It is covered on tin* 
Kashgliar side by tlie 'jjerekty Fort. We never had an opportunity of visiting this fort, 
wliich lies, as far as I could make out, nearly due east of Chakmak and duo north of 
Kashghar, and although we must have passed within a few miles of it during a suhst*(picnt 
trip in the Artysli districts, my guides studiously avoided pointing it out, and actually, on one 
occasion even denied its existence. The distance between l'\)rt N;iryn and Vernoe* (Alinati), 
a military district centre, with large garrison and supplies, is 180 miles l)y the shortest road, 
which goes over three ])asses, all Indweeii 12,000 and 13,000 feet in h(*ight. 

1 had hoped that we should have been able to return to Kasligliar, over the undulating 
])lateau to the east of the Turgat Pass, and hy the Terekty Port, hut we had now to retrace 
our steps to Kashghar by the road we liad come. A notice of the return journey is therefore 
unnecessary. 

Whilst our part}^ under (.V)lonel Gordon was visiting (he (’hakmak Puits, another member 
of the Embassy, Captain Biddulpli, paid a visit to MaralhaHhi on the direct road to Aksu. A 
description of his journey will he found elsewhere. During my ahsenee Kishen Sing Pundit, 
was des|)atched in company with Sirdar Tara Sing (Treasurer to the iMissioii), on a visit to 
Khanarik and Kizil-boia, largo villages lying to the south-east of Kashghar. ^J'he Pundit 
carried on a traverse survey wherever lie went, which has llirown some light on the intricate 
maze of rivers and canals whi('h irrigate the villages that are thickly scattered over the whole 
of tlie ground visited by him. 

My second excursion was to the north-east of Kashghar. fl1ie Amir having granted per- 
mission for a visit to the Artysli districts, 1 was enabled to aeeouqiany Sir Douglas horsy ih 
and party during their stay thi*n*, and on their return to Kaslighar, 1 made a rapid journey 
in eompanv' with the late Dr. Stoliezka towards IJsh Tui’fan. Untortunately on this tiip, 
after leaving the head-quarters party the weather was* inueli against us. BiU(‘r eolil was 
aceompanied by snow and clouds, which eomhined to eoimeal the rocks and hills from both. Dr. 
Stoliezka and myself, still, as the ground traversed is, as far as 1 am aware, entirely new to 
geographical science, a short account ought not to be uni nt (Testing. 

We left Yangi-hissar (Kashgar) on the 11th Febriiaiy for Bn Aliriam Kluina, a village 
about 1 1 miles north-east of the old city of Kashghar. The tirst. three miles of one road lav across 
a cultivated and well irrigated plain, and lirought us to the banks of tin* Kizil or Kaslighar 
River, at a place where it was easily fordable ; after another four miles we reaclnMl the large village 
of Awat, near which large quantities of salt arc collected and taken to the Kashgliar maiket. 
Four miles of level plain brought us to Bu Miriam, where we learncjd that our baggage animals 
had, by mistake, taken the road to Ostyii (Dpper) Artysh, and that we had no chance oi seeing 
them that day. We accordingly pushed on to Altyn (Jjower) Artysh, where we found com- 
fortable quarters and a good dinner, provided hy our host, the Hakim of the district. Both 

a36 
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were welcome, as our own thing’s did not come in till next morning’, much to my special 
annoyance, as the chronometers had all run down in the night, a great misfortune, as I had 
ho(?n very anxious to determine a good travelling rate for them, and with that end in view, had 
taken very careful time observations before departure from Kashghar. 

Al)ont a mile from liu Miriam, we crossed the small river coming from Ostyn Artysh, 
the upper part of whose course I have traced in an earlier portion of this narrative. It (or 
rather what small portion remains after irrigating the large and fertile village of Beslikcrim, 
which we i)assed on our left) falls into the Kashghar river near Khush Toghrak, about 25 
miles to the east of where we crossed the stream, h'ivo miles further on the road traverses 
tlie same low range of hills which, south of Ostyn Artysh, is pierced by the Artysh stream, 
'rhis ridge, composed of elay and sliales, is several hundred feet in height at Ostyn Artysh, 
but gradually gets lower and lower as it runs eastward, until it dwindles into nothing, and gels 
lost in the level plain a very short distance to the east of where wc now crossed it ; a few miles 
further on, after crossing a small stream supplied from springs on the west, we reached the 
village of Altyn Artysh, a march of 22 miles. • 

This village partakes of much the same character as Ostyn Artysli, and, indeed, nearly 
all the villages 1 have seen in East Turkestan, consisting of a number of small hamlets, 
scattered about the plain, at intervals from each otlicr varying from a r|uai»tcr of a mile to a 
mile. Each hamlet consists <‘f a number of scattered farni-houscs,% each farm having its 
separate irrigation canal, its trees, its ticlds, and out-liouses, and forming the residence of a 
family containing generally from four to a dozen souls. In a central i)osition is the bazar, 
with long rows of stalls on both sides of the road, somewhat resembling that of an Indian 
village, but absolutely unUmantod excej)t on the weekly market day. lii its neighbourhood 
the "ilakim, who gxMierally owns a somewhat better house than his neighbours, administers 
justice. Sepoys, if the village l)e imi)ortaut tmoiigh to contain any, are generally ([gartered 
near the n'sidence of the Hakini. 

Tin? valley in which the two Artyshes are situated runs from wc'st to east, and is througli- 
out about eight miles in breadtli ; bounded on the south ly the low ridge of hills befon; 
ineiitioncd which comes to an end south-east of Lower Artysh, it is contined on the north 
hy another and somewhat higlier range, which extends eastwards from Teshek Tash on the 
(vhakmak road, to nearly opposite the termination of the southern range, when bending towards 
the north-east it runs away towards Kalti Ailak, another large group of villages about 
22 miles east by north of Altyn Artysh. 'fhe valky opens, where loosened from its Ixuinds 
on the south, into tlie largo destu’t i)laiu which forms part of the one vast plateau of Eastern 
Turkestan. Tiic om^ (liliieulty, in all this country, is want of water, and one eanimt help 
admiring’ the ingenuity with wliich the iidia])itaiils have made the best use of the scanty supply 
of this precious lliiid. MTicre there is a sidlicieuiy the country is one close uet-work of irriga- 
tion ehanmds, and in the sj^riiig, in these ])laees, one unbroken mass of tress and verdure testilies 
to the excellence of the system. In the Artysh valley there is water in moderation, and, as 
far as 1 could learn, nearly every drop, in the spring and summer, is used in irrigation. In the 
winter, one sometimes comes across ti’aets of marshy laud, but these arc generally caused either hy 
springs which rise in the neighbourhood, or by leakage from canals in autumn, at which time the 
wat(*r is no longer recpiired for irrigation, and the saliiie nature of the soil causes breaks down 
and conse([uent leakage, which it is not considered worth while to repair until the following 
spring. . 

Ill Altyn Artysh, 1 was informed that there were in all about d,00() hous(‘S forming the? 
following hamlets ; — 1, Meshak ; 2, Sborclu; 3, Takyun ; 4, Langar; 5, Kiehingiz; d, Mai 
or Tater; 7, Kijja; 8, Bayamat; and 9, Kukila. It is more thickly inhabited than other parts 
of the surrounding country, as it forms the scat of the District Government (which includes 
under it Kalti Ailak and other villages). It is well watered, hut the population being large, it 
barely pro(|uecs grain snllieient for its own consumption. This deficiency is, however, made 
up from the neighbouring village of Kalti Ailak, where there is plenty of good rich sou, 
and a smaller proportionate population, due to an occasional want of water the supply of 
which is often insufficient to irrigate the whole of the lands. The headman of Kalti Ailak 
Ihltorly complained to me, that where there was plenty of water good land was dericicnl, 
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and where little water was met it was often the reverse. This villaf^e cjontains about ],00() 
houses, divided into the following petty districts i—Kiirghan (the chief centre), (lolok, Khush 
Toghnlk, Kuyok, and Jainak, 

There arc two streams which enter the Artysh valley, the Toyanda before described, and 
the Bogoz River; a branch of the former irrig^itcs the villages of Ih^shkcrim and Hu Miriam, 
where the greater part of the water is absorbed ; a small remnant however Hows eastward, and 
in favorable seasons finds its way to Khush Toghrak, a southern hamlet ol* Kalti Ailak, where 
it mingles with the canals from the Kashghar Jliver, employed to irrigate that village. Tlie 
north in-ancli of the Toyanda River is probably almost all expended in irrigating ihe fields 
of Upper Artysh, but it is possible that a small (piantity may lind it^ way down to Lower 
yVrtysh, or at all events may help to form the supply for certain springs which issue from 
the ground west of that village. The main water-supply, however, for the latter village is 
d(‘rivcd from the Bogoz River, which rises in the Chakmak range of hills, al)oiit HO miles to the 
jiorth, but derives a large ])ortion of its water from hot springs a few miles north of the village. 

On the 17th of Fehruary wc started for Tangitar, making a march of about 20 mil(‘s in a 
northerly direction. Following the hanks of the River Rogoz, a narr()\v but somewhat rapid 
stream, easily fordable, wo reacdied after three miles the range of bills forming the north 
boundary of the valley. Here on a small isolated mound si and the ruins of an old Chinesi* 
fort; a mile beyond this the stream divides, the left (west) branch is the main one and 
comes from the snows; the tcnij)cratnre of its water was •l<2°, while that of the right hand 
one coming from the warm springs before mentioned was 57°. Our road followed the east 
bj'iinch ; a path along the oilier goes to Chung Tcu’ch in the l\jyaiula valley, distant about H2 
miles. Continuing onr road along a ravine |)assing through the range of hills (wliieh here 
luive a breadth of about tlirc'c miles from north to south), we at last emerge on to another 
'•xtensive ])lain exteiuling like that of Artysh from west to (‘ast, and about six miles in breadth 
from north to south. On the \vest it was bounded by the hills above Chung Terek, and 
extended along eastward, as far as one could see, for several miles, merging into the open plain, 
where the ridge to the south eomes to an end. On our right, near where we entered the 
valley, is the village of Argn, said to eontuin 800 houses, hut from its appearance 1 should not 
liavo judged it, to hobl hall tluit number.’ Its water-supj)ly is derived partly from s])rings, 
partly by irrigation from the Bogoz River. The road crosses in a north-west direction over a 
perfectly bare, stony plain, \vhich eontinues away <.)n the left as far as tlic eye can reach ; one 
or two hous(*s only near the bank of the river break the monotony and barrenness of the land- 
scape, neither grass nor w'ood being elsewhere visible. After six miles we enter a gap through 
which the ]3ogoz River issue's from another range of hills, also running from west to east. 
]Ierc is another Chinese Karawul* jii good preservation. The road passes to tlui north along 
tlie Bogoz valley througli the hills for about nine miles, to Tangitar, 5,800 fe(;t above sea level. 
The valley w^as in i)laces of considerable width, and coulaiiied much wood and grass, as a natural 
eoiiscepienee of which numerous Kirghiz encam])mcnt.s were scattered over it. Wo [)assed 
sj^ccessively those of Buabi, Bulak, Kuktam, and Jai Frgiz. On our right were some very 
precipitous hills, forming the ends of spurs running generally from west-north- wt'st to east- 
soutli-east. 

Our camp at Tangitir, after a inarch of 20 miles, w'as at the ciitranee of a defile, where 
two small fortifications are perched up on rocks commanding the south entrance. iJ larger, 
they might ])ossibly be of considerable use for purposes of defence, but as they cannot hold a 
garrison of more than 20 men, they could only be useful in keeping in check badly armed 
Kirghiz or bauds of robbers. They are built on the limestone formation wliieh here com- 
mences, the hills through wliieh we had hitherto been marching having been composed of 
clay and gravel. 

The situation of such forts, both here and in other parts of the country, are, I think, con- 
vincing proofs of the fact that the Chinese in their dealings with the Kirghiz and other robber 
tribes, ncarl]jl always acted on the defensive, and did not attempt to hftld the hilly tracts, or 
claim sovereignty over them. They apparently used to eouteiit themselves with posting strong 

* Karawul is a Turki word signilyiDg “ outpost” 
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f^iianls on their frontier indde the lioes of hills, whieli they appear trencrally to hiivi; <»*iveii over 
ontiroly to tlic waiulerin^* tribes. The same facts apply to the hills on the west of the great 
Turkestan plain, where the line of fortified posts along their base was considered the bouiulary. 
This forms a striking contrast to the policy of the present Ruler, who keeps all these tribes 
in subjection, has disarmed tlnmi, and has replaced the former anarchy by peace and (piiet. 


On the lUtli Fehrnary we continued our way up the stivnni, hero called Tangitar,* tlirough 
a very narrow defile somewhat. diHicultto traverse on account of its being filled with ice. After 
marching a mile or so along this due north, the valley opens, and through a stony ravine on the 
right (Mimes the main stream from the north-east, while o|)[)()site to it, on the left, is an open 
ravine along which a road is said to go to the Terek ty Fort, which / bellece lay about 10 miles 
off in a north-west direction. Our own road c6ntinued due north for awhih?, when it (‘dged 
round to the east over a spur, on rounding which we discoven^d that W'e w’cre on the borders oi 
another large ojien valley, the third we luul entered since halving Kashghar. The view from 
this spur was very fine ; in front of us lay a vast open valley bounded on the north by tin* 
snow coveri'd Chakinak range of hills, which, visible about 1-0 miles off on our left, above the forts 
of the same name ran in a bold irrc'gular outline from west-south-west to cast-north-(iast, the crest 
of the range passing about 1 0 miles to our north, and running away eastward as far as we 
coidd see, apparently getting lower and low(‘r as it did so. The broad grass covered valley beforo 
us was about 0,000 feet above the sea, and ran parallel to the crest of the hills. Along the 
middle of it is a low broken ridge running in the same dinjction dividing the valley into two ])!irts. 
Small, bare, bold isolated hills also dotted the plain, which was mvarly loved, draining slightly 
towards the south. AVe halted, after a short march of only UJ miles, at 'rughamati, a camping 
ground situated in the plain, along which w’o continued the following day in a direetiun c'nst 
l)y north for about 15 miles to another Kirghiz eam])ing ground, ealh‘d Bash Sogon (head oT 
liie !Sog(Mi). The road was so level that it was almost impossible to say where we erossed tlic 
water-shed whi(th divides the Bogoz basin from that of the Sogon River. The Inth'r has, at. 
this time of the year, its chief source in springs near our camp, hut as wtW as the Hogoz, it 
must in llu' liot s(‘asoii .g-et a good supply of wattn* from the snowy range to the iiortli. Jo-orn 
a high hill to tlu 3 south of our camp, I ohtaiiuMl a flue view of tlic low ranges to the south, hut ti> 
the uorlh 1 could not s(*e over the snowy range. The general run of the hills to the south, was 
from w(ist by south to east l.)y north. It was formed by a succession of noaHy ])arallel ridges 
starling abruptly from the plain in front, and dying out gradually as tluy ap})roached the cast. 
A few mill's north-west of Rash Sogdn, is a largish villagi' called Arkala, near whlc-h large 
numbers of ponies, shetp, and cattle were grazing. Wc also saw signs of cultivation, which is 
(»ccasioiuilly carried out in years when there is suincient water-snpj)ly from tiio melting snow. 
Throughout the plain then.* is a good (h*al of grass and low jungle, and near the eainp I saw some 
small deer (kik), whilst ot.h(*rs of the party had good sport in hawking })artridges and hares. 
The nights we spent on tliis plain wen* very (M_)hl ; at ^rughainali the thermometer outside the 
ak(U*(* fell below zero and stood at iO'Mjelow z(TO when 1 rose in the morning. This great cola 
was, I think, in great measure attrihutahle to the presence of saline matter in the soil, lor oar 
elevation was not inueli over feid above that of Kashghar, where the eorres|)onding 

minimum was very mueh higher. 


^riic drainage of the east portion of tliis large valley runs into tlu; Sogon River, hut the 
supply of water from the hills is aj)parently v(‘ry small, owing I presume to the very moderate 
snow fall. The river, after it enierges into the plains north of Kalti Ailak, wastes away and 
leaks t hrough ereviiM's in the stony ground, and the Hakim of the latti'r place assured mo that 
wells had been sunk, iaithad ])rov^ed to b.* of no use, so that the whole of tlio water from the Sogon 
runs to waste, if at least we exee])t the small quantity used by the Kirghiz high(?r up. T-ljis 
diraiiiution in the size of riv(*rs as they descend, is one of the chief characteristics of the 
country, and occurs in all minor stnuirns that hava; come under my notice. Of course much o 
this is due to irrigatioji, which ni'iMssarily carries off large quantities of wat(*r, but jjjie stony soi 
lias also much to answer for; on the other hand thefreipient appearance of large springs, giving 


* signifu’s “ narrow delik.” 
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,.„nsi(lei;al.le supplies of water, and often issuing from the open plains at Ion- distauees from the 
mountains, may account in great measure, if not fully, for the water thus lost initsi-arly infancy' 

On the 20th, our march lay in a south-east direction, following (he circuitous course of tlio 
Sogon through some low lulls, for about 15 miles, to Ayok Sogdn (foot of the So-dn) a 
Kirghiz eiicanipinent situate at the east of anol.her small ]daiii, covered with grass and“iun-le 
and the abode of numerous Kirghiz. This camp is near the direct road froin Kiishgbar to CTsh 
1 urfati, and it was hero arranged that Dr. Stoliezka and myself should leave the niain oarty 
and [lUhli on in the direction of tTsli 'I’urlan ; as far as the limited time and comiiiissariat at our 
disposal would pcrrjiit. It ivas stipulated however that we were not to go lieyond the limits 
Ml rlii^ Ai’tysh district. 


The marches from Kashghar to Csh arc : 


Milos 

Kaslijriir 


Allyii Arlysh 

... 22 

K.iili Ailak 

... 22 

Kyr biilak 

... 

.Ifd Tii])a 

... 20 

Pi P.ulak 

... 27 

Ti--nivk 

... 17 

A kclii 

... in 

Kuyok Tokai 

... 22 

S.'il'r Mai 

... 22 

Kara will 

... 22 

Psli TuiTan 

... U> 


Toial ... 212 


Cro.sstlie Bflowtl I’uss bclwocn Tigart'k ami Akclii. 

lioad frniii SiilV Bai U) B^mIuI Pass across iViolu'ad of 
till) Niirvn Biver lo the Zaiiku I'ass, and tlienrc bv 
Kanikal to Bsii^bkiil. 


I'rom .Ini Tiijia to iJsli there is said lo bo an alternative road — 


.Iiii Tiljia. 

1‘iiiiini. 

Piklik, dviT Pass to 
Bui jar Baslii, 
K.T,sli<ili:ir Tokai. 
Kotaii Scrik. 

I sh Tuifaii 


(This road is .somewhat loiiu^-r than the uthcr, and strikes tlu; 
/ Kokshal Biver a liav miles cast of Akchi. 


la.‘avino- Ayok Sr^dn after an early breakfast on the i^lst, we jias.scd for a mile over the plain 
in a south-east direetion, and struck the main roa<l ; then, turn in ca.st wmitup a ravine, throiu'-li 
.some lulls across a low pass (5,(>7() feel), and found ourselves on the wivstern ed'^e of anothcr^of 
1h(*se lar^c charaei eristic level plains, 15 miles across from north to south, where wo entered it, 
:«iid exteiiding' away eastward fnrllier than we could see. It was bounded on the north by our 
“Id aeqnaintaneo, the Chakmak ranine, and is probalily a continuation of the Tu;u;‘hamati 
valley, wliich apparently narrowed coiisidtu’alily to the east of oiir camp at Jifish So^dn. 'i’lie 
niain ran”-e was here lollowin^ a more northerly direction than when we had last seen it, but the 
peaks were involvc'd in snow and clouds, from wliich tliey never emer‘^(Kl duriiii:*’ the whole 
of our trij). On the north, at a distance of about 15 miles, was tlie Kir“‘liiz villa^^e of Kar^hil, 
Ihc only habitation visible. Shortly after entering' the plain we passed through what proved to be 
t he commencement of a very large forest, composed almost exclusively (.)f poplar Inios (toglirak), 
and a small shrub called ‘‘ balghun.^^ The poplars were stunted in growth, and although evi- 
dently in a natural state, they liore the appearance of liaving been pollarded. As iimlier 1 
should not think tlie wood would be of mneli value, but it would furnish Kashghar with a 
plentiful supply of tirewood, when the more eonvenient stocks in its neigh hourhood have been 
exhausted. 


Passing along in a north-east direction, a low range of hills at a distance of about three 
^des bounded the plain on the south. At about miles from our last camp, still traversing 
forest, We passed on our left the camping ground of Kyr Eiilak — iidiahited in the summer by 
^U’ghiz, but now untenanted — onwards we pushed onr way over a most monotonous Hat, and 
through the bare bleak stems of trees, until after six miles, wc came to a slightly rising ground 

«37 
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called Dung Jigda where a little water w^as oozing from the ground indicating a spring 

which, with the presence of a “ jigda or wild olive tree, gave the place its name. On over the 
plain, which in summer w^onld have been pretty imough, but now was dried up and desolate. 
The forest ceased within about two miles of our camp at Jai Tupa, wliich was marked by a clump 
of trees standing consj)ieuously on an eminence above the jdain. We reached it about dusk, 
after a march of fully Jbi miles, through a very heavy sandy road which so delayed the mules 
carrying our baggage, that they did not arrive till eight o^clock the next morning, having 
stopped over night, exhausted in the jungle, about live miles short of our camp. Fortunately, 
we found an old Kirghiz Musjid, in which w'o went dinnerless to bed, protected, however, 
from the wind, and from the snow which fell during the night. The ofliciuls at the 
hcad-quart(?rs^ camp had assured us that we should lind Kirghiz and supplies at this place, but 
there were mathor one nor the other, and the Diwan Begi,t who aecomj)anied us, spent his 
whole night (after his day^s ride) in going over to the village of Karghil beforementioned, and 
hunting up Kirghiz, with whom he returned about daybreak, bringing supplies for man and 
])east, both of whom had fasted for at least 21* * * § hours. It snowed all the morning, but about 
noon we puslu'd on about live rnih's in a north-east direction to a Kirghiz camp called Jigda, 
wher(> wa; obtained further su])p1ies. Snow and clouds prevented our seeing any of the hills 
around. The forest recommenced about half way between Jai Tupa and Jigda. 

The following day (2drd) we jnislied on for 22 miles to IJi Eulak, having obtained from 
the Kirghiz two or three camel loads of grain and other su|)i>lics for our luture consumjitiori, as 
we werii told we should not come across any more habitations. Just bedore starting we felt a 
slight shock of an (‘artlupiake, the only one I have noticed during our stay in Turkestan. Our 
gemu’al direction was now north-east. About tw^o inches of snow lay on the ground, and 
more was constantly falling. After five miles, we saw a low ridge on our riglit, running 
paralhd to the road, at^ a distance of about six miles. At its bas(^ in what was a[>pai'ently the 
lowest part of the valley, was a strip of forest, a portion of the large one that extends nght, 
away to beyond K}^* Bulak, a distance of at least d2 miles. Although long, this forest is 
comparatively narrow, varying, as far as 1 could judge, from half mile to two or three miles in 
breadth. The southerly ridge heforementioned is said to extend easterly to Kal[)iu (about l^j 
tash)J a village between iJsh Turfmi and Maralbashi, and to be about live tash from the 
latter place. At Kiilpin, like oilua- ranges that T have traced, it gets lost in the loved plain. 

Our road now lay through low jungle (balgun) with little or no grass, and at about 
12 miles from cam|), we reached the limit of the pluiti and ascended a low spur running 
from the main range ; ground bare and stony. Following this spur in a nortb-cast direction 
we crossed into an open ravine, about half a mile broad. Ascending it for a short distance we 
arrived at our camp, near which there was a good deal of grass and plenty oi iire-wood. 
Thermometer at night down to zero. 

The next day was fortunately very line, for we had a hard though interesting journey 
before us. Leaving’ our servants and l)aggage ponies behind at Ui Bulak, Dr. Stoliezka and 
myself continued our journey in a north-east direction, ascending the ravine, for ahoiit 
eight miles the road way very stony, and some inches deep in snow. Near the head of the 
ravine we crosstnl a low pass on a spur from the main rang(;. Descending on the other 
side WG cro.sscd the lower slop(fs of the main range, passing along which for two or three miles, 
we came upon another large plain about six miles broad lying between two long spurs. On the 
further side of this plain, at Tigarck, wc had the good luck to come unexpectedly across a 
Kirghiz encampment, belonging to Dsh Tiirfan. Leaving the Dah-baslii,'^§Who accompanied 
us as escort, to make preparations for our dinner, we procured a Kirghiz giude aild stiirted to 
try and reach before dark the Belowti Pass, which is ou the main range that separates the 
drainage of the ground we had been traversing from that of the Aksai or Kokshal river, which, 
rising cast of Chadyr-kul, flows nearly due cast to IJsli Turf^u and Aksu. A march of nine 


* In Turki Bulak is tlio equivalent for spring. 

t The designat ion of llie olficial who was deputed to make arrangements for our party. 

X A tash here is taken at five miles, hut in many parts it scarcely exceeds four miles, bee note to 
Route Xll of Section G. of Geographical Appendix. — T. D. F. 

§ Or “ Coiuniimder of teu (soldiers).” 
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miles, i.c.^ three miles in a north-east direction across several low ])rojcciioTis of a spur runninj^ 
south, then four miles of steady ascent up a ravine to the north, followed by a sharp pull of two 
miles m a direction 35 east of north, hroufrht us to the Eelowti Pass, the for which we 
had been strivino*. From the pass itself, which is about 11,500 feet above the sea, no view 
was to be had, but by ascending a hill to the west, some 300 feet above it, I o'Qt a very lliit^ 
viow of a jwrtion of the snowy ranfje on the opposite side of the Kokshiil riven - ; one i.cak, nearly 
due north, stood out eonspieuously, of no very fjrcat height however, its cluvatiou being only 

from whei;e I stood. 1 he range a])pearcd to run nearly due east. Parallel to it at it s liase 
lay the dwp valley of the Koksh^l, apparently about eight'miles to the north of where 1 stood, 
llic read from the pass leads down a step ravine, at first nearly north-east, jind then with a 
north-westerly course to the river. Tlic position of the next camp, Ak-eliai,on tin* bio- river, 
was pointed out to mo, hearing 10*^ east of north, but the man who was with me could not- i^ive 
me a <^'ood idea of the dircetioii of Ush Tiirfau or Aksu. 

Ak-chi, the first hal tin g'-plaee to the north of the pass, is a Kiro-hiz earn]) elose to Ihe point 
where the road from the ])ass strikes the river. About live miles below it; is Koksb.*!!, a laro*e 
Kirirhiz vilhio-e, Ix^tween which and Ush Turfan, a distance of about 00 miles as fnr as 1 eoiiM 
h-arn, arc numerous Kir^’hiz eiieaiupinents, all under the orders of ihe llakirn of Ush IMrl’an. 
It. was a party of these Kii'^liiz whom we had had the g'ood fortune to (Mieounter on the south 
of the Belowti Near Koksluil, the alternative road from Jai Tiipa, hoforrMvlltuleil to, 

joins the river which takes its iiauK- from the villag’e. The road is said to 1)0 shorter and easier 
than the one we had followed, but for two days there is no lire- wood. One march above Koksli.'il 
(or throe marches according to another account) is the fort of Kara Bulak, above IxMiieb the 
Kirghiz siihjeets of the Amir are not allowed to pass, the ground aliove being hehl by the 
Uiissiaii Kirghiz, who in their turn are not allowed to cross the frontier eastward. All tliose 
Kirghiz are, I believe, of the same tribe, but being tinder difhTcnt rulers are to a, certain 
•'xteiit hostile j at all events tliey are not allowed to eomrnuni(*atc with each other. 

from Safr Hai,^al)Out 38 miles to the west of Ush, is a road leading to Issigh-kul, bv 
the Bedal and Zaiki Passes. The former of those is on the bonndarv between liitssia and 
Kclsligharia. 

There are said to be about 500 Kirghiz families in the Kokshiil vallev', and about 350 
in the valleys north and north-eiiHst of Artysh. TheKokshal valley is exceedingly rich in [lasturi-. 
Its upper waters (the Aksai) were first occuj)ied by the Uussians about 10 years agn. 

On the range on wliieh I stood there were no high peaks visible, ])r()bab]v nom- mon* 
tluin 1,000 feet above the pass; the g*round on both sides was undulating and grassy, very much 
resembling tliat to the east of the Turgat Bela Pass in the same ranged It was evident that 
this range had, as it advanced eastward, become eonsidtaably lower, both witli regard to its 
peaks and its water-shed. Like the smaller ranges at its liaso and jiarallel to it , 1 believ(^ it to 
get lower still, as it goes further cast, and at last to he lost in the ])lains near Aksu. 

The suii set while I was at the top of the pass; the tlierinometer stood at 5'^ F. with a 
cold wind blowing, so I was glad to go hack to the Kirghiz (‘aiii]) at Tigarck, which wv 
reached at 0 p.m., having made good use of the only line day we had during riur trip. As it 
was, snow began to fall immediately after we readied the eanij). ^J'he next day we ret n rued 
to our standing camp at Ui Bulak; the road was three indies dee]) in snow, and mure falling, 
accompanied by a bitterly cold wind; next day back to .Jigda, '’ZZ miles; weatlu'r mudi th(‘ 
«anie; next day 25 miles to Kyr Bulak, to which place akoees and supplies had been brought 
for us from the village of Karghil, 15 miles off. The following day we marched 21f inih‘s to 
the village of Kalti Aihik. 

The ground we had been traversing is marked on our maps the Syrt,^^ and is ri'jirescnted 
as a high table-land. I took some pains to ascertain the limits of the district bearing this 
uame, but could not arrive at very satisfactory conclusions. '' Syrt ” in Turki means the 
hack,^' and is therefore necessarily applied to somewhat elevated lands. The Hakim (Governor) 
el Artysh included under this designation the whole of the highland districts about Sonkiil and 


* Fiom them wc obtainoil both food and shelter. 
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(Jhadyrkul ; another autiiorlty referred the nan;e more partieularly to the plains at the head 
of the Aksai lliver. The Kirghiz liviii<>^ in the districts wo had i)assed through seemed to he 
entirely ignorant of the name, and did not recognize it; hut after my return, on asking the 
Hakim of Kalti Ailalc the whereabouts of the Syrt, he immediately n^plied that I had just 
come from it, and that the nanie was applicable to the whole district between Artysh and tlsh 
Turfan ; on his (‘vidence I think the name may remain on our maps where it is. The country 
(•an, however, ]jy no means be eonsidcu’cd as a high table-land rising immediately aimve the plains 
of Turkestan ; it should rather l)e represented as a series of parallel mountain ranges, running, as 
:i rule, from W('st to east, each one decreasing gradually in height, from the main ridge on the 
north to the lowest on the south ; each subsidiary range also dcicreasing in height as it goes 
eastward. Between these ranges and running parallel to them, arc extensive level plains, very 
little higlua* than the plateau of Ivistcrn Turkestan, but gradually rising towards the north and 
sloping down towards the t‘ast. Thus the 'IMghamati Plain, about io miles north of Kashghar, 
is about 2,000 feet higher; while the Jai Tupa ])lain, the same distance east of Tughamati, is 
only 1,000 feed higher than Kashghar. The combined clfect is to give a general slope to the 
south-east. 

These large ])laiiis have in most cas(« much grass and fuel, though but little water. From the 
Sogchi eastward w(^ came a(!ross no llowing stream. What water is derived from the very moderate 
annual snowfall seems to ])ercolate into the earth, moistening it generally, and issuing in 
various ])laces in the form of sj)rings, near wdiich arc usually to bo found Kirghiz encampments. 
Tn the 'rigarek ])lain, at the foot of the Iklowti Pass, there arc', I believe, no springs; and 
although There is good grass, the only time of the year in which the [dain can be tenanted by 
the Kirghiz, is that at which we happened to visit it, the sole sul.>stitutc for wat(‘r for them- 
selves and Hocks being the actual snow, wdiieh was then lying on the ground. Tn the Jai Tuj)a 
valley tlierc are wattir-courses running from north and east, but the sup])ly of water is sc 
|»recarious that the Kirghiz told me that it was only after }’ears in which there was a more 
than average snowfall, that they attempted any cultivation at all, and under the most favoi- 
ablo circumstances tin? ext(‘nt is extremely limited. There ap])eared to be no outlet through the 
liills surrounding this valley, in the lower portion of wliieh Ims the forest before alluded to. 
The moisture in the soil would seem to be sidlicient to nourish these stnnkxl trees. ^Muoh 
of the ground in the plain is covered with saline elIlores(?cnc(', and from near Jai Tupa itself largo 
([uantities of crystallized salt an? (•ollected and despatched to Kashghar. 

The Kirghiz who inhabikd the country in the time of the Chinese appcnir to have led 
a more jovial life than at pr(?sent. Under no master, they used regularly to hivy bhudv-mail 
from passing travellers and mcrehauts at every camping ground; and as prompt |)ayrnent 
always ensured a safe ])assage, then? was seldom much diflieully in colleeting their dues, 
finder the strict rule of the Amir tiny arc now disarmed, and are eomparatively jioor, as they 
dare not venture on any of their old tricks. A single sepoy of the King^s, selected from 
among themselves, is slation(?d in each en<‘am[mn?nt, and is responsible for the good conduct 
of its memb(?rs ; an annual present of a choga, a certain amount of grain, and remission of 
taxes is the remuneration he receives from the State. The Kirghiz pay as taxes annually one 
sheep in 40, one shecj) for every two camels, and om'-tentli of the agricultural produce (when 
there is any). In tliese jiarts horses or ponies arc scarce. Nature aids the inhabitants in their 
poverty by a plentiful sup])ly of a plant called locally /innik or teric, a kind of millet which 
grows Avild and from which they make a prepaiation called eorresponding to the 

Ladaklii sfff/ooj whii.’h they eat nncook('d moistened with a little water. T tried some, and 
found it to 1)(? not unlike Scotch oatmeal, and, as it may be had for the picking it may be looked 
upon as a bountiful gift of Providence to th(?se otherwise poverty stricken people. 

Onr march from Kyr Bnlak to Kalti Aihik was for a great part of the way down the 
Sogiui Biver. A karawul, garrisoned by a few sepoys is situated where the river enters the 
hills south of the Ayok Sogiin ])lain. The valley occasionally widens out into small grassy 
flats. After a time, the riviU’ is left (it goes oft* in a south-east direction and is, as before 
explained, soon swallowed up by the thirsty gravelly soil) and the road traverses some very 
bleak and desolate broken ground without a scrap of vegetation or sign of life. After passing 
through these hills and then over a few miles of flat stony desert we reached Kalti Ailak. 
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Wc spent a ni-l.t there in the residence of the Ildkim and went the following day to Khush 
Tograk, Its southern township, about eight to the south-east. After arrival thfre we 
pushed on two or three miles te the Kashghar River, which wc tried to cross in ordei- to shoot 
111 some jungle at the other side; but the lec was now breaking up and was so dangerous that 
our conductors would not veuture to take us over, although the hmUquarters party had crosS 
..vx-r a lew days be ore on the lee without the slightest difliciilty. Ne^t day we cent nued ^ 
return journey and forded the river several miles higher than where we had attempted ils pas' 
sage the day hetorc. It took us nearly an hour to cross the river, the combined water 
ice, and mud making the pas.sage so dilHcult that our Turkestani attendants had to strij off 
their four or live superduous suits of clothing and go to the assistance of our baggage a dmak 
who, after a good deal oi plunging and llouiidering, at last got across without acddlt. 

Between Khush Tograk and the river there arc, at this time of the year, extensive 
swamps, caused m the manner 1 have before descriheil. Near this place the waters of the 
Arlysh and Kashgha^r River mingle together; hut in the hot and irrigating season the wlide 
ot the water from the Artysli River is said to he expended before reaching the junction" 
and the Khush lograk village is then exclusively watered from the Kashghar River. ^ 

In the early winter when the ice first h(>gi,is to form, it partially blocks iii. the streams 
and the mass of ice growing larger and larger, great frozen lakes arc often formeil where in 
hummol there IS morely a raj)i(l stream of water. This makes it impossible in winter (the 
season of our travels) to form any accurate idea of the real size ot the streams. After passino- 
tho rifer and cnissing a few miles of salt waste we came to l-'aizahad, a large village on the 
road between Maralhashi and Aksu. On this march I saw, for the first and only time in 
lurtaestan, Jarg*e numbers of geese and duck, all flying eastward. 

It was market day m Faizabad, and the crowd attending tlic bazar was about as lar‘>*e 
and as that 1 had previously seen at Altyn Arlysh, from which eircumstance J slioukl 

T ^ i=^urr()nnding district is about the sumo. On the followimr day 

(drd ot March) wo returned to Kiishghar, a march of 37 miles over a perfeetly flat country 
Jihe road winding almost the whole way through a populous and well cultivated district We 
passed successively the scattered villages of Sheaptal, Sang, and Vanduma, every village as usual 
composed of. several hamhds, each witli its separate name. At Sheajdnl it was market day, but 
it was too early in the day to be able to form any estimate of the population attending, thom^h 
on the march wc met crowds of pijoplc throiijjing to it. Tlic road crosses several large canals 
which leave the southern branch of the Kashghar lliver several miles above Kashghar and 
irrigate the whole of the ground south, south-east, and east of the city. One of them bears 
t le name itf Yanuiriyar, and jiossibly a portion of its waters comes from the river of the same 
name, which, rising in the Litth^ Karakul Lake flows past 0]ial and Tashhalig, where it divides 
into numerous branches and canals, some of whi(*h probably intermingle their waters with 
canals from the Kashghar river. The two together form a net-work of rivers and canals which 

it IS nearly impossible to unravel, and which is moreover constantly changing almost from day 
to day. ^ c D j 

From the time of leaving the head-<|uarters camp at Bash Sogon, the w(?ather avms most 
unfavourable: snow and clouds prevented my seeing the hill tops by day or the stars by night. 
Jhis lasted until our return to IJi Bulak, 20 miles west of the Ihdowti Pass. At Ui Bidak, 
l^aizabad and intermediate stations 1 was more fortunate and was able to secure good star 
observations, both for latitude and time. These, combined with a rougli compass survey which 
made of the whole road, have enabled me to map it with a fair aniount of accuracy, although 
the distance traversed during our absence from Kashghar, viz., 310 miles, was accomplished 
in little more than a fortnight. 


Excursion to the Eamir Steppes and Wakhdn. 

P after our return to Kashghar from the Arty.sh Districts a party, under the orders 

ot Colonel Gordon, consisting of Captain Biddulph, the late*Dr. Stoliezka, and myself, was 
sent via Sarikol (Tashkurghdn) to Wakhan, and I was instructed to take what advantage 

a38 
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I could o£ such opportunities as mi^ht offer for the increase of our geo^^raphical knowledge. 
The primary object with which the Mission was despatched necessitated a very rapid out- 
ward inarch, and the difficulty of arranging about supplies compelled our return with nearly 
equal rapidity, giving no time or opportunity for making detours or excursions off tlie road ; 
with the exception of halts at Panjah in Wakhan, the furthest point westward reached by the 
Mission, and at Tashkurghan, where we were compelled to halt for the purpose of resting 
our cattle, and one day at Ak-tash for the same purpose, our journey was merely a rapid conti- 
nuous march from beginning to end. I am induced to make these remarks at the outset, as 
I have seen paragra])hs in the newspapers, and notably in the telegraphic reports of the 
London Times to the effect that 'Hhe Kmir has been complexly surveyed," and other similar 
statements which are apt to mislead the public and induce them to expect a great deal more 
than has been, or could possibly have been, accomplished under the circumstances. 

What I have been able to perform in the way of actual survey chiefly consists of fairly 
complete sets of astronomical observations, which have enabled me to fix with considerable 
accuracy the positions of the more important places along our line of march. These places have 
all been connected by a route survey, executed as carefully as circumstances would permit. 
1 also succeeded in getting good observations with boiling point thermometers and aneroids 
on all the passes and at all our camps, which, combined with simultaneous barometric 
readings at IjcIi should furnish very trustworthy determinations of height. Observations for 
magnetic dip and declination were made at Sarikol, and for declination only at Panjah. 
Owing to the necessity for cutting down baggage, servants, and camp followers to the lowest 
possible limit, I left both my survey khlassies behind in Yarkand, as also all photographic 
apparatus. 

From Yangi-IIissar as far as Tashkurghan I had the advantage of the Pundit^s assistance, 
and he with the Munshi paced the wlmle road up to tliat point. The Pundit being a Hindu 
wiis not taken beyond Sirikol, but Colonel Gordon obtained permission (from JIussan Shah, 
the Governor of Sirikol,) for him to return to Yarkand vid Chehil Gombitz and the Ch^irling 
River. From Panjah the Munshi was despatched on a special exploration, to be hereafter 
described. Up to that point 1 had the advantage of his services as a recorder for astronomical 
work. On the return journey to India the late Dr. Stoliezka kindly took his place, and 
recorded for me on several occiisions, the last being only a few days before his death. 

Before going into the details of my own reconnaissance I may, perhaps with advantage, 
notice the mistaken ideas* wliich most geographers have held, at all events until very recently, 
of the nature of the mass of mountains and high table-lands which separate the provinces 
of Eastern and Western Turkestan. The labours of the Russian Venuikof, who taking 
the writings of the illustrious Humboldt for his basis, and working on to them the cleverly 
constructed but mischievous forgeries of Klaproth, have thrown back the geography of this 
region into almost inextricable confusion, from which even the recondite researches of Colonel 
Yule and Sir Henry Rawliiison have hardly yet rescued us. The vague statements of ancient 
travellers such as Huen Tsdii and Marco Polo, who scarcely imagined when they penned their 
writings, the keen interest with which they would centuries later bo studied and criticized, 
have added to the difficulties of forming a clear and correct idea of the country. The ideas 
1 had myself formed before my visit were vague in the extreme, but perhaps not very much 
more so than those of others who knew a great' deal more about it. Such different descrip- 
tions as the following are difficult to reconcile 

« The P^mir plain extends 1,000 lif from east to west and 100 li from south to north.'^— 
Huen Tsdn, 

The centre of the plateau is Saryk-kul" out of which there should issqe, according to 
all accounts, the Jaxartes, Oxus, and a branch of the Indus. This plateau, which affords excel- 
lent pasturage, extends round the lake for a distance of six days^ journey in circumference, and 
it is said that from this elevation all the adjacent hills appear below the observer."-^ 
j^urnes, 

* Derived from inconiplete smd diftoordaiit iiiformation. 
t Klivi about ore«hfth of & mUe. 
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For twelve days the course is along this elevated plain, which is called Pamir.” — Marco 

Polo. 

^^The hills and mountains that encircle Lake Sirikol * give rise to some of the principal 
rivers in Asia. From a ridge at its east end flows a branch of the Yarkand river, one of the 
largest streams that water China, while from its low hills on the northern side rises the Sirr or 
river of Khokand, and from the snowy chain opposite both forks of the Oxus as well as a branch 
of the River Kunur are supplied.” — Wood. 

In the last extract, I see how an excellent, careful, and reliable observer like Wood falls 
into error directly he trusts to what he hears ; and I must say that from my own experience I 
have little confidence in geographical information extracted from the inhabitants of Central 
Asia, unless from trained and educated men who arc accustomed to take notes of wljat they 
see. I feel it incumbent on mo therefore to discriminate clearly between what I have seen,, 
and what I have heard, and with that end in view I propose first briefly describing that portion 
of the country which has actually come under my notice. I may then perhaps hazard a few 
remarks on what I have heard. 

We started from Kashghar on our journey to Panjali on the 17th March, reaching Yangi- 
Jlisslir (3(5 miles to the south) on the following day. Halting a couple of days to make prepara- 
tions for our journey, we left on the 21st, starting by the same route l)y which the '^Mirza” 
went to Kashghar from Cabul in 18(38-69. Our first march was to Ighiz-yar, eighteen miles ; 
crossing the low broken sand hills that ran down to Yangi-IIissar from the inountains on the 
west, we followed for about three miles the direct road to Yarkand; then crossing the Yangi- 
Hissdr stream at Karabash village we passed in a southerly direction for five miles, over a fiat 
salt waste, to the largo but scattered village of Sugat, wliich it took us nearly half an hour to 
traverse. On the sandy tract a number of people were digging and collecting a very inferior 
kind of fire-wood, which is carried off on donkeys to Yangi-lIiss^r, where fuel is very scarce 
and dear. From Sugat none of the large mountains on the west were visible on account of 
the haze ; the ridges before raentionccl, and another low sandy ridge running parallel to, and 
on the other side of the Yarkand road, were all that could be seen. Sugat is situated on a 
slope, and our road lay up the bed of a water-course, one of many coming from the Kinkol 
stream, whose banks we were about to follow for several days' journey. \Ylien we passed there 
was but little water in the str(‘ain, and what little came was eagerly swallowed up by the 
thirsty soil. The villagers, on the approach of spring, were commencing to plough their 
lands. As the summ(*r advances the heat increases, and with it the water-supply from the 
melting snow, which comes at the time when most wanted by the husbandmen for their 
early crops. I was informed that in summer a very small quantity of water trickles from 
the irrigation canals through a large ravine (which, surrounded by much broken ground, is 
formed at the foot of the Sugat village) and joins the Yungi-Hissar river. The chief source of 
supply of the river is from a numlicr of s]irings situated about six miles west by south of the 
town from which it derives its name. I visited them the day we halted at Yangi-Hissar 
on our journey to Kashghar; they are surrounded by several villages, Kargoi, Konaf and 
Yang! S£lip, and others. At Kona Salip the bed of the river is dry, and is formed by numerous 
short ravines meeting there. A little lower down, at Kargoi, the banks are fifty feet deep, 
and a considerable quantity of water bubbles out of the ground ; fresh springs issue for a 
considerable way down the river, so that by the time it passes south of YangirHissar there is a 
considerable body of water in the stream, whose bulk is also augmented by drainage from 
canals supplied from the River Kusdn which is said to rise in the Kizil Art mountains in th^ 
neighbourhood of Tagharma Peak. The temperature of the canals from this stream was^ 42 , 
while that of the river (from the springs) was 47°. The Yangi-liissar river, after receiving 
accession to its waters from the Kus4n, flows eastward, and is said to lose itself in the desert 
near the villages of Ifeltarim and Chakar. The river shortly after its issue from the mountains 
divides into four artificial branches or canals, the Pasin, the Pardch (or Kus^n river), the Sailik, 


* Wood s “ Victoria Lake." 

t In Turki Kona means old, and Yangi means new. 
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luul the Tibiz, the last and southern of these it is whose waters surround the head of> and afterwards 
mingle with, the river of Yangi-Hissar. There is also no doubt that the waters of the northern 
branches mingle with, if indeed they are not identical with, the Ydinunyar river (also called 
lasgun, Khdnarik, Oi Kubok, and a host of other names). The latter river issues from or 
near the smaller of the two Lakes Karakul (of which more hereafter) and passes from the 
hills near the villages of Tash-balig and Opal. The whoh; of the country south of Kdshghar 
is cut up by one net-work of canals mingled in such confusion that nothing but a careful 
survey can lead to a clear comprehension of them* and mon^over day by day they alter, 
and I have often seen one canal (in appearance more like a large river than anything else) eating 
its way rapidly through the soft soil into another one. Those changes arc constantly going o^, 
and a map constructed now would be of but little value fifty years hence. 

^ After leaving the village of Siigat the road follows for nine miles, along the edge of a 
wate-course through a stony plain, a narrow border of green showing signs of a scant 
cultivation. This brings us to our first halting-place, the good-sized village of Ighiz-yar, two 
miles short of which we })ass on the left a conspicuous isolated conical liill with a zyarat 
(tomb) at top. Before reaching the village a few low hills come in sight on the west, being 
the ends of the low spurs coming down from the Kizil Art mountains, the first portion of 
these mountains tliat we had seen since leaving Koshgliar. With our usual ill luck, from the 
day of our departure, the characteristic Eastern Turkestan haze entirely obscured all view of 
the lofty mountains on the west, preventing the possibility of forming any opinion as to the 
shape and direction of the spurs from the main ridge. From Kashghai* on a clear day we have 
often seen the outlines of these hills standing out against the sky, but the distance, to the. crest 
o£ the range, 70 miles, was much too great to permit of the intervening ranges or spurs being 
visible. 1 often longed to make a nearer acquaintance with them, but no oj)portimity ever 
occurred for doing so. Fortunately on the upward journey to Kashghar, the Pundit, who 
followed some days behind us, had some clear days, and was able to fix very satisfactorily the 
positions of several of the peaks of the main range. 

On the second day we marched in a south-west direction, for 18 miles, to Aktala (white 
plain). The first four miles were up a gently rising stony plain, almost entirely destitute of 
vegetation, and extending to the entrance of the Kinkol valley, which runs between two spurs 
of which we had caught a glimpse the previous day. At a distance of two miles up Ac 
valley the road passes the foot of an old extensive fortification called '' Khatt (lower) Karawnf' 
constructed by the Chinese on tlic loft bank of the river, to defend themselves against incursions 
from the Kirghiz marauders from the Pamirs and the Alai. It is built on a commanding 
position running along a spur which nearly closes up the entrance of the valley. A garrison 
consisting of only a few sepoys, attests the fact that the Amir's rule has reduced these tribes 
to order and obedience. Two miles further up is Kichik (small) Karawul, where a road along 
an open ravine on the left bank leads direct via Opal to Kashghar, and a Kirghiz footpath 
along a ravine on the opposite side leads to Yarkand. 


* A j?reat source of dilliculty in invest igatinj? the courses of rivers in Eastern Turkestan is their nomonclii- 
ture, every portion of a stream liaving a ditferent name, derived from the nearest village, by wliich alone is it 
known to tlie neighbouring inhabitants. In addition to these purely local designations travellers generally name 
the rivers after the different large towns situated on their banks, while cosmopolitans have occasionally general 
names which they apply to a river throughout its whole course, but which are perhaps unknown to the inhabitants 
of the country. Most rivers are also occasionally known by luiiiies expressive their color as Kara-8u, Kizil-8a, or 
Kok-Su, or Ak-Su (Turki, for black, red, blue, and white rivers), terms which may bo seen broadcast in almost 
any map of Central Asia. No river of Eastern Turkestan carries the same name from its cradle to its grave in 
the big Tarim Gol or Ergol, winch swallows up all the rivers of Eastern Turkestan except those that lose them- 
selves in the desert before they reach it. The final end of the Tarim still remains, and I fear must remain, a 
matter of mystery. Jt is generally supposed to How into Lake Lop (Loh, or Luf) ; but I have recently heard, 
on what I considered fairly trustworthy evidence, that at about 25 miles south of its junction with the Karashahr 
River, i.e., about 65 miles south of Kola (Koila or Kurla), it di.sappears in the sand near tlie village of Ijop (Lop 
being I believe a Sanskrit word signifying disappearance). It is further said to reappar in the shap of a large 
navigable stream at the Chinese city of Saju ( H Suchan). I should myself think that it more probably reappears 
in the marshes and lakes which are oelioved to exist to the eastward and south-eastward of the still somewhat 
mythical Lake of Lop. Perhaps Mr. Prjevalski will some day enlighten us on this matter from the east. 
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Two miles higher is the Ghijak ravine, along which a road runs to the Alai and 
Khokand by the Kdratdsh and Kizil Art Passes*. Another seven miles up the stream 
brought us to our halting-place at Aktala. As we ascended, the increasing bulk of water was 
very appreciable, partly owing to the snow melting under the increased temperature, but 
also doubtless in some measure due to a large quantity being lost in the gravelly soil, which, 
as I have before had occasion to mention, frequently absorbs much water, that would 
otherwise profitably be employed in irrigation. We had crossed the river shortly before it 
(niters i\io plains, and although its banks arc there several feet in lieight, the natural bed 
immediately afterwards opens out on the stony plain and much water must be lost, 
Tlic rivnr divides into two main branches, the Odelang to the north, and the Ghalchak to 
the south. These irrigate the villages on the Grand Trnnk Road between Kudok and Yaugi- 
Hissar. 

Above Ghijak the road closes in and wc get several very picturescpic views as we advance. 
The scenery is very bold, hills several hundreds of feet in almost perpendicular height enclosing 
the narro\y valley. Fuel, water, and grass are in abundance. At Aktala the valby opens 
and the riv(T branches into two streams of nearly equal size. Some miles up the western 
branch is the Kirghiz village of Chumbaz, by which a path is said to lead to the Kaskasu 
Pass. Our third day's mandi was to Sasak l\ika, 13^ mihis upstream, by a bad stony road 
through a very bold defile : there was plenty of w’ood and grass, which also appeared to 
be very abundant in some of the lateral valleys. About miles short of camp, a deep 
ra\inc comes in from the east, and tlie main stream turns to the south-west, retaining 
that general direction until arrival at the Kaskasii Pass, which we crossed on the 25th March. 
At five miles above Sasak Taka a stream joins from the south-east called Kinkol, and gives its 
name to the river lower down. On this day's march (fourth from Yangi-Hissar) we passed 
numerous Kirghiz camps containing altogether as many as 80 or 40 tents or Akoccs; amongst 
their tenants 1 eiieouiitcred some wlio came originally from the neighbourhood of Almati. 
Although passing along a valhy bounded on both si(h‘s by spurs from lofty liills which 
rose some thousands of foci above us, the scenery was not so bold as where we had passed 
through on the j)revious day ; the slopes w’crc more gentle, and numerous grassy valleys 
entered on both sides, up which we saw raauy camels, yaks and sheep. 

On the fifth day (25th March), ^ve left camp with the thermometer at 7 F. starting 
early in order to avoid the slush and water to be expected later on in the day from the melting 
snow. At first wc had a bitterly cold west wind, which however moderated after an 
hour or so, and we bad a very fine day for crossing the Kaskasu Pass. The ridge which 
wc had to cross is a spur from the Kizil Art mountains, and •separates the drainage of the 
Kinkol River flowing towards Yaiigi-Ilissar, from that of the ('barling River, which 
goes to Y arkand. Fur two miles after starting our direction was a little north of west, and 
then for nearly three miles up to the pass nearly south of west. The road leaves the ravine 
(which is steep and inaccessible) and winds up the side of the valley, passsing round 
the head of the ravine, and over a flat ridge, at the end of which commences a steep 
descent ( f about five miles. The height of the pass is 12,980 feet, and although the length 
of march was only 10 miles, the baggage ponies did not arrive in camp until late in the 
afternoon, owing to the slippery descent on the south side, where our loads had to be transfer- 
red to yaks. There was a great deal of snow on the pass, as well as on the grassy slopes on 


* This road is said to cross two passes before it reaches the Jvizihirt Diwaii, and to pass, hy Kichik (little) 
Karakul, a small lake probably not more than foiir or five miles in circumference, from which a road leads 
to Chong (jrreat) Karakul five marches off and probably four or five days’ journey in circumference. This road 
is said not to cross any large river but to pass idostly over hijjh table land ; abundant supplies of gniss and fuel 
exist throughout, and I was told that camels can traverse it the whole j^^ar round. It wjw formerly used by 
merchants going from Yarkiuid to Khokand but is now closed. A direct road from \angi llissar joins it at 
one day’s march from Ghijak at a place called Karatasb. ’Another road leads from Opal (about 30 miles south- 
west from Kashgbar) to the Kizilart Pass and Alai. This road was recently used by an Envoy sent from 
Karatigin to Kashgbar one of wbo'’e suite was wounded in an encounter with the Alai Kirghiz, who are 
subjei'.t to Khokand, The portion nearest to Kashghar is often used as an alternative road to Khokand when the 
Terek Pass is closed. 
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either side. The view was very limited, and the deep snow prevented my leaving the 
road'. On our return journey, about five weeks later, the snow was all melted, and there was 
no necessity for employing yaks. 

The camp at Chehil GomMz was at the junction of the streams coming from the Kaskasu 
and Torat* Passes, the two forming the Chiirling River, along which a direct road goes to 
Ydrkand, now closed against traffic “ by order.” On the spur between the two streams is an 
old Chinese building called Khitai Shdhr (Chinese city), a sort of sqmro redoubt built on the 
steep sloiie of the hill, presentiug a very curious apiiearanee, and reminding one of the perspec- 
tive iiicturcs of Csesar's camp, in ancieut editions of that autho* Commentaries. It said 
to have been formerly held by a detachment of Chinese, posted to watch the Chdrhng passage 

to Yarkand. 


The direct road from Chehil Gomb^z to Yarkandf is 133 


in length. 


The first 

march is to Tashkerim, a camping ground 19 miles down the Charling stream. Jrom this 
place apatli crosses the hills to the north, joining at Kinkol the road we had ourselves 
followed. The Yarkand road continues down stream for lo miles tn Khaizak passing the 
villages of Bagh (llO houses), Kiok-tash (8 houses), Mirgul (25 houses), and Joya (lo houses). 
Between Chehil Gombaz aud Bagh (the highest village in the valh^) are numerous Kirghiz 
tents, the grassy valley affording an abundant pasturag-e to large herds of sheep and ca,ttlc, 
which remain in the valley in the cold weather, hut arc driven up to higher grazing grounds m 
the summer. Leaving the Cliarling stream at Khaizak, the road ero.sscs two low spurs by llie 
Kara Diwan aud Kizil Giwan (on which there was uo snow in April), and then descending to 
the bed of the Kizil streamj passes over plain and through desert § to Itakirak Kmglian, from 
which place to Yarkand 2:3i miles further on, is a rich, thickly populated, and Kutile plain. 
The Charling and Tashkiirgluin Rivers unite at Khusherab, live or si.v miles below Khaizak ; 
the united stream then flows nearly due ciust, and is said to be met by a sU 1 
Raskam (from the Karakorum Pass), at Kosherap, about 20 miles south-south-we.st of Yakiiak. 

On the sixth day (2(5th), we miulc a short march of only eight miles to Pas Rohat, crossing 
the Pas Rohat or Tmat (horse’s sweat) Pas.s, which .livides the drainage of the CliaiKng River 
from that of the Tangitiir, which also flows into tlio Yarkand river. iho ascent 
was steep, and the descent still more so, the slope of the valley being 16 for a distance 
of about two miles. Tho height of the pass is 18,130 Gomhaz 

being about 3,000 feet, and the fall to Pas Rohat about 4,000. While wo were on the top 
the sky was cloudy and a fall of snow obscured the peaks to the north. On the return 30 iiin«y, 
howevL, I ascended a hill north of the pass and had a good though limited view m y 
direction The e-round rapidly rises towards the north and north-west, peaks nsing to a hUobt 

S t lob » Coou w 1/. «» t., ov.. i; 000 tect. l-bc 

visibly decreased in height as they approaiKed Yarkand. On my 2nd visit the hills near the 
pass were covered with fresh, low, short, grass. 

About half way down to camp we came upon a number of willow trees ('Krki, 
which Simied in'greater or less' quautifc down to the foot of the hill. I" 
stream we came tiiion some very thick river i e,)osits having in places a ^ 

feet, and containing large boulders of syenite. The rock ii/ was 

materials, as that through which we had been passing for several days, viz : shales and sla 

A stream coming from the north-west had a temperature of 42°, while the temperature 
of the air was only 24°. f*.,. 

On the seventh day we continued our march up the Tangitir (Pas ^bat) ® 

five miles we passed onYhc left bank the Yambuldk stream leading to the pa® of the ^me 
name, 14 miles off, situate in a direction a little north of west. Our own path lay along^t 


1 Nearfy^dry^in winter, but a large i-orrent when tbo snow u melting on the hills above. 
§ Called “ Shaitan Kum ” or “ Devirs sands. 
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stream for about five miles more to Tarbfebi, passing tbroup^li a narrow and dangferous 
defile. The road was execrable, and we experienced great difliciilty and delay in getting 
our baggage through. This defile would be quite impassable for dield^ guns, and a few deter- 
mined men might in places defend it against an army. The road often runs along the 
bed of the stream, which contains large boulders and deep holes of water. In the winter 
it is probably easier to traverse, but at the time of our passage we had the double difliculties 
of ice and water to contend with. As far as I could learn the river is never entirely frozen 
over, on account of the numerous hot springs which issue from the limestone rocks forming its 
side walls. One of these had a temperature of 125°, and the vegetation in its immediate 
neighbourhood was much in advance of that lower down the strearni and showed signs of ap- 
proaching spring. In the summer this road is said to be rendered quite impassable by the 
Hoods from melting snow ; the alternative route lies up the Y^mbulak River. 

On the eighth day our road lay alongside the Tangitar stream, which, from Tarbashi, 
ascends a gentle slope, bounded on both sides by undulating snow covered hills. The valley 
rises very gradually for about nine miles, up to an almost im])crceptible water-shed (14,480 feet 
which we reached the Chichiklik plateau, a broad elevated valley whose drainage 
passes south, through a somewhat narrow defile, t4j the Tashkurghan river. On the plateau 
close to the water-shed were two small frozen lakes. The summer road before alluded to 
which goes up the Yambulak stream enters the Chichiklik plain by the Yambuhik Pass 
about four miles to the north of where we crossed the water-shed. On the opposite side 
o£ the valley, which was hetween four and five miles wide, in a south-west direction, 
from where we entered it, is the Pass of Kok Mainak, on high spur running down 
from the Kizilart mountains. By this pass is the shorU'st road to Tashkurghan, but on 
our outward journey it was so deep in snow that we were obliged to take the alternative 
route down the Slnndi valley. It is the Kok Mainak Pass that is called Chichiklik^^ by the 
Mirza,^' lyz 13ux,^^ and other travellers, hut the correct name as given by the Kirghiz who 
liv(;d in the neighbourhood is, I believe, as I have given it. Our road lay down the stream. 
After the first two or three niih's, where the slope was very easy, the valley narrowed, and the 
road became oxeoodiugly steep and diflieult, passing for several miles through a succession (tf 
rocks and boulders At 10 miles below below the lakes we came to our canq) at Balghuii, shortly 
before reaching which the valley had opened considerably although surrounded on both sides by 
lofty mountains. 

The following day (29th), wc descended four miles to the junction of the Shindi with tlie 
Tashkurghrm (or Sarikol or Taghdumhash) River,* just above ‘the Sarikoli village of Shindj, in- 
habited by Tajiks, and containing about 15 houses, situated in a small well cultivated valley, abo\ it 
two miles long by one broad. Our road now lay up the Sarikol river, but I descended it for 
about four miles to fix the direction in which it flowed away (south-east by east)t ; returning 
to the junction I crossed the main stream with some difficulty owing to the rapidity of 
the current, and continued along its right bunk, where the road passes through a very wild 
defile of crystalline rocks, forming almost perpendicular banks about 2,000 foot in height, 
through which the river winds its way with a most tortuous course. At about 10 miles above 
the junction we emerged on the north-east corner of the Tashkurghan or Sarikol plain. 
The road by which wc travelled is only open in winter, as in summer the large mass of water 
in tlie Sarikof River makes it impassable. The route by the Yambulak and Kok Mainak 
Passes is then used. 

On entering the Sarikol valley wc strike the junction of the Tagharma stream ^vdtli 
the main river. Th'^ former comes from the plain of the same name on the north-west, aiid 
has been iueorrectlv described by a former traveller as the main source of the Sarikol River. 
When we saw it there was but little water coming down (temperature 38°), altliough in 
summer there is considerably more, but the small size of the water-course, and the evidence of 


* SomotimeB also called Yarkand River. 

t Prom Shindi a path goes down the river, but is only practicable during two or three months in winter. 
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the inhabitants of the district, all tended to show that the river which flows down the Sarlkol 
valley from the Kanjiid mountains, and through the Taghdiirnbash Pamir, is undoubtedly the 
main stream. At the point I crossed, just above the junction with the Tagharma stream, it 
the river was 15 yards in width, Avith an average depth of l i feet, and a velocity of four miles 
an hour. Two miles l)cyond in a southern direction brought us to the village of Chushm^n, 
leaving only five miles for our next day's march (the 10th from Yangi-Hissar) intoTashkurghaii, 
the chief town or rather village of the Sarikol valley. Between Chushmiln and Tashkurghan 
(both on the left bank of the Taghdumbash River) Ave passed the large village of Tiznaf. It is 
this village that has caused much confusion to geographers by giving its name to the river, 
Avhich is frequently called the Tiznaf in its lower course, and is oftim confounded with another 
river of the same name which rises on the north side of the Yangi-Diwan Pass and flows 
past Karghalik. 

On ap])roaching Tashkurghan (where we halted two days to rest our cattle), while passing 
up the valley 1 saw at its upper end some high jieaks occasionally emerging from the 
<‘louds, but before I could get to camp they had disap])eared, never to be seen again during 
our stay in the valley, or on our return journey, a great disappointment to me, as it is 
possible they Avere peaks in the Muz-tagh range, lived by the Great Trigonometrical Survey. 
During our halt at Sarikol I took a set of magnetic as Avell as the usual astronomical observa- 
tions, and some careful azimuthal bearings with theodolite to a large mass of snowy peaks called 
Muz-tagh, situated to the north of Tashkurghan. These are identical with Hayward's Taghalrna 
mountains, which are Ausibh; from Kashghar, the highest peak of which I determined by 
accordant trigonometrical measurements from Kashghar and Yapehan, to be 25,350 feet 
above the sea. 

The general outline of the Tashkurghan valhy towards its head, Avas fixed by bearings 
taken from different points on a lino acjross it. On the return journey I was able, by ascending 
the ridge that separates this jilain from that of Tagharma on its north (and by making a 
detour through the latter on the way to our camp at the foot of the Kok Maiiuak Pass) to lay 
down the borders of tlie northern plain with considerable aciniracy. Practically the two form 
one larg’e plateau divided in the middle by a low range of hills through which flows the 
Tagharma River. The Tashkurghan plain extends southwards from the dividing ridge before? 
mentioned, right np to the foot of the Kanjiid passt's in the Mnz-tagli range, con- 
stituting ill its southern jiortion, the Taghdumbash Pamir. The Sarikol valley may be 
said to have an average width of aliout four miles; it is bounded on the cast by the snowy 
range of Kandar or Karidabar;* on the south-west and south arc the Taghdumbash mountains ; 
mi the AATst the Shindi mountains; north-west the Bir-dash, which also forms the western 
boundary of the Tagharma jilain, to the cast of Avhicli lie the Muz-tagh (or Tagharma) 

and the Chichiklik mountains. The Tagharma plain extends from the dividing ridge 

for about 12 miles in a north-north-Avest direction ; it is only two miles in width immediately 
north of the ridge, but soon inereases in an easterly direction to as much as 10 miles; it 
then narrows, being nearly closed up by spurs running down from the Bir-dash mountains 
mi the west and the Muz-tagh on the east. About 10 miles west of this point is the Bir-dash 
Pass, over a range which divides this plain from another similar one running nearly parallel to 
it, viz., the Ak-tash or Ak-su. Opposite the Bir-dash Pass the Sarikol plain again widens 
and extends, gently undulating, for some eight or ten miles further in the same direction.t 
According to statements of the Kirghiz it continues right up to the Kizil Art Pass, which 

separates it from the Alai, and the valley of the Surkhab River, the most northerly 

tributary of the Oxus. The height of the valley above sea level may bo taken at Tagharma at 
about 10,500 feet, and I doubt whether it is very much higher in any part of its course. The 
drainage of the southern portion passes through the Tagharma plain into the Sarikol River ; 


* Over these mountaitis is a road to Yarkand, which descends into the Tnng valley and after passing down 
it for a march or two, crosses the Arpatalok Mountains, and enters the Turkestan plain near Kosherap. 
t Thus Ikr 1 myself saw, from the ridge dividing the Tagliarma from the Tashkurghan Plain. 
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and in a somewhat central position on its east cdg^e, I would place the lake of Kichik Karakul,* 
about three short days^ march north of Tashkurghan. Further north again, south of the 
Kizil, Art Pass, is the larger Lake Karakul, from which a stream is said to llow westward into 
the Maiighabi river. I have shown in my map, what I consider the approxirnato positions 
of the various lakes and mountain ranges in those regions, but I of course cannot guarantee 
the accuracy of anything off our own line of march. 

The Tagharma plain presented a very lively spectacle : fully 100 Kirghiz akoccs were 
within view, scattered about in different parts of the valley ; their tenants, of the Sark or 
Syok tribe, being subjects of the Amir of Kashghar. Open, grassy, well watered, and 
s])eckled all over with camels, yaks, horses, sheep, and goats it formed a pleasant sight 
after the wilds through which we had been wandering, and was a striking contrast to 
the Tashkurghan valley, which looked by comparison a picture of desolation, owing to the 
numerous uninhabited villages and tumble down houses with whi(;h it is eoverod. The water 
from the warm springs which issue in numerous places from the earth, causes the young green 
grass to rise (in Ajiril) in great profusion. 

Formerly in the south-east portion of the Tagharma valley, at Kila-i-Tagharma or Besh 
Kurghan (the five forts) there were about 50 houses inhabited by Ta jiks, uiidiu’ 8arik61. Their 
history has been a sad one. I got into conversation there with an old man, who told me tliat 
no.’irly each fort had its history. In the principal one, some thirty years ago, resided ]\Iahonied 
Alum, the Hakim of Sarikol. He was attacked by a number of Andijanis from the 
jiorth, himsedf and many of his followers killed, and the remainder earried into slavcny ; my 
informant with only one or two others escaping into the neighbouring bills. At the fort wherci 
I was standing, fifteen years later, the Kanjiidis bad nnulo a raid from the south, and ba<l 
killed or carried into slavery the whole of the inhabitants, ^fwo young men standing by me 
had been earried off in this very raid as (diildrcm, and sold as slaves in Yarkand, where they 
had been rideascal shortly afUn* the ae<?ession of the Atalik to power, Vmt they had only within 
the last mouth be(;n allowed to return to their liomcs, where four Tajik families now 
j*e])resent the fifty that had formerly lived there. They wen^ doing their best, witli 
the help’ of some of the neighbouring Kirghiz, to put their fields into order, and Ji there 
saw, for the first time in my travels, the yak yoked to the plough. There is mueli (ailtnrable 
ground, and it is to bo hoped that this reeommencicmcnt of cultivation on a small scale is 
only the prelude to a larger. 

In the time of the Chinese rule, such was the iusecurity in these parts, that the inhabitants 
of Sarikol dared not wander far from their villages, for fear of bi'ing' seized and earried off 
r'itlier by the Kirghiz from the Alai, or by their neighbours of Kanjud ; iiofo t1u‘y tell me that 
if a mail drops his iv/iij) in the middle of the plain, he will find it Ihereil he looks for it a year 
afterwards. This is a favourite saying amongst the pcoph; of Kastern Turkestan, \vhich I have, 
heard more than once emido^^cd to describe the sense of security enjoyed undm’ the present 
'regime. 

On our return to Yarkand we passed along the south edge of the Tagharma jdain. llu; 
direct di tancj from Tashkurghan to the foot of the Darseliatt ravine loading to the Kok 
Mainak Pass is about twelve miles; tlieuee to the pass itscll (Lo,iS()() feet) is six miles, by a 
very difficult and stony road. The pass is four miles Irom the small lakes on the (.liiirhiklik 
plain. 

The fort of Tashkurghan, said to he of very ancient date, and to have Wen founded by 
Afrasiah, the King of Tiiran, has been described by former travellers who had a hi-tter oi)por- 
tunity for inspecting it than we had. The ‘‘ Takhsohai,^' or Governor, evineed so gre.at a dis- 
inclination to receive our visit there, that we bad to content ourselves with iuspecting it troni 
a distance. The part at present inhabited is apparently of modern construction, and built oi. 


* The waterH from this lake are said to form the \iiiiiunyar River, which llowiiig thiou^h the 
defile eastward, under the name of Gez River, eiitt-rs the plains under the iiiimo ot Yamunyar, and, as b( tort, 
mentioned, divides into several branches near the villages of Tashbalig and Ojial and irrigates a great poition 
of the country south of Kashghar. 

alO 
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stones and mud, l)ut there were in places remains of " roughed stone facings on the sides of 
the rock on which the fort is built In its neighbourhood are numerous fragments of broken 
wall, but I could not recognize any continuous line marking out its former limits. Taking 
a hint fn^m Sir Henry Rawlinson^s writings, I kept on the look-out for Buddhist remains, 
but could see nothing. The Pandit (who accompanied us as far as Sarikol), seemed to 
think that the custom which prevails throughout the whole country between Turkestan and 
M^akhdn of heaping up skulls and horns of sheep and wild animals at the different ziarats 
or tombs, was a relic of ancient Buddhism. I believe that the custom is common through- 
out the whole of Central Asia. It certainly is so in Laddkh and Eastern Turkestan. 

From Tashkurghan to Panjah there are two roads commonly used by merchants; the first, 
over the little Pamir, was followed by us on the outward journey, is generally used in 
winter; the second is over the great Pamir and is used in summer. The latter is the easier 
road, but ])asses over much liiglicr ground than the former and is impassable for caravans in 
winter, on account of the dee]) snow lying on it. A third alternative road is by the Taghdum- 
l)jish Pamir* * * § at the head of the Sarikol valley. It lies high, and in midwinter is deep 
ill snow : in forimu’ years it was nuudi used by the Bajaori f merchants, who used 
to go from Baclakhslian to Yarkand by the Taghdurabash and Tung valley roads, thus 
kee])ing at the greatest possible distance from the Alai Kirghiz, whom they scorn to have feared 
more tlian tlu^y did the Kunjudis. 

On the Great and Li tile Pamir routes the first two marches, i.e,, to the west foot of the 
Neza Tash or Shiiidi Pass, arc common to both linos of road, which meet again ojipositc the 
village of Znvr/ at the junction of the two large streams which form the Panjah River, the 
most southerly Vjranch of the Ox us. 

Leaving Tilshkiirglian on the 2nd April, our road lay nearly due west for four miles, up 
a stream wliieli issues from the Shindi mountains through a narrow and ditfieult diifile.J Tlic^ 
water, whi(*h even thus early in tlie season Hows in considerable rjuantity, combines with the 
rocky nature of the be<l of the rivm’, which has to be crosscnl and recrossed in numerous ])laces, 
to make the road exceedingly didicult for laden horses. After passing four miles up the defile 
wo reached a cam|nng ground called Jangalik situated in a well wooded open valley, 
about tNvo miles long by half a ijiile broad. It is often used as a halting-])lace by travellers, 
but we continued up the valley to Kanshuhar, a march altogether of IG miles. Shortly 
ln:'f(>re reaching camp we jiassed numerous hot springs. We |)ushcd on the next day in 
a south-west direction until we reached the foot of the Neza Tash Diwan, where we turned 
westward, ami passing over a low s])ur continued our way up the valley, entering a large basin 
with loftv' mountains towering above us on Ixith sides, very bold and precipitous, and of a very 
])eculiar and striking ferruginous colour.^ A stiff j)ull through the snow to the top of the pass 
(1 t,l)Lj feet al»ove the sea level) and we were standing on the water-shed between Eastcni and 
Western Turki'staii. 

I bad been given to understand that we should hero come in view of the Pamirs^* and 
was somewhat suriirist'd at seeing in front of me nothing bat a long range of low red colored 
hills about ten miles distant, a portion of which to the right was pointed out to me as the 
Great Paniir, and another on the left as the little IMrnir. Nothing was visible but an irregular 
mass of hills whose serrate<l tips did not ap])ear to rise more than 1,000 feet above the Pass on 
which I was standing. In front lay a large valley running in a northerly direction which 
.subsequently turned out to be that of the Aksu River, the principal source, as now appears of 
the Oxus||, The apparent continuity of the range in front of us was, as we shall hereafter see, 
a delusion ; the hills really form the ends of broad transverse ranges, running in a westerly 


* It is said that Alif fled from Sarikol by this route. ^ . 

t Tlie district of Bajaor or Bajaur lies to the west of Swat, and its inhabitants are well known as enterp J’- 
iii" traders. 

X The rocks forininj^ this defile were coinposed of gneiss. 

§ These mountains, Dr. Stoliezka infonued me, were composed of triassic limestone, 
li Which name is perhups derived, as Venoikof suggests, from Ak-su. 
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direction, and separating 
low hills in front. 


the various Pamir valleys, which were concealed from our view by the 


Des^nding from the Noza Tash Pass a march of a few miles in a westerly direction, 
through heavy snow, brought us to our camp at Kogachak, which is about three miles above 
the junction of the stream from the pass, with the Ak-su River. On the following, day (3rd 
from lashkurghan) crossing the spur between the two streams we descended into the 
valley of the Ak-su, a little north of Ak-tash, * at an elevation of 12,600 feet above the sea. 
\Ve continued south for six miles up the valley, which was here about two miles broad 
aud deep in snow. In front of us was a line range of snow covered peaks, runnin" in a 
direction a little south of west, forming the southern boundary of the little Pami'r which is 
really the upper portion of the Aksii valley. The latter as we advanced, gradually turns round 
south-west by south which direction it retains up to and beyond the lake of little Pamir. 

riic Little lamir is generally considered to commence near where we entered the Ak-su 
stre.am, and consists of a long, nearly level, grassy valley, varying from two to four miles in 
breadth and enclosed on cither side by ranges of snow covered hills sloping down rather "ently 
towards^ It. Its length from e.ast to w(«t is about 68 miles. The (Ireat Pamir, and ail 
other Pamirs are as far as T could learn, of precisely similar character. The ground intervenin- 
betiveeuthe Great and Little Pamirs is tilled up with lofty mountains of tolerably uniform 
height iind without any very cons])icuoiiH ])eaks, the hills to the west near the junction of 
the two main liranolies of the Panjah llivcr being perhaiis theliighest. Our first halt in the 
Lillie Pamir was at Onkiil, after a march of ;>5 mih‘s for a^ great part oE the way over 
snow, and with such a very bitter wind blowing in our faces, that it was almost impossibh* to 
hold an instrument in one’s hand. After entering the long straight reach above the turning, 
near Ak-tash, several largo oiieii vjdleys are passed on the north, where the hills are 
comp.uatively low and undulating, those on the south side being generally mucli 
liiglier. 


Our second day's inareh (4tli from Tasliknrglnin) through this Pamir took us along an 
almost level road for miles. As on tlie previous day, snow covered mountains lay on both 
sides as we advanced, and there was a great deal of snow in the valley itself which varied in 
hreadlh from to miles. There was often a good deal of saline matter in the soil, and 
where this was the case the snow generally melted long liefore it did so elsewhere. Our camp 
was on the north edge oi; the Little Pamir Lake, which has been given by recent travellers 
the very difEerent names of Ikirkut Yassin, Chalap, and Gez Knl or Goi)se Lake (Turki, 
Oi-kid). I made re[)eated en(|uiries as to its proper name, and found that the Wakbis generally 
call it the Kul-i-Pamir Kbnrd, or lake of Little Pamir, wdiile the Sarikolis and Yarkandis 
giv'C it the name of Oi-kul. 


As some doubts had been expressed, as to the siipiiosed double exit from this lake, 1 
was naturally very anxious to determine the point, and in ascending the valley on this day's 
inarch I took at some twenty dilfereiit jioiiits, observations with aneroid barometers to 
determine, if possible, the exact water-shed, which from previous accounts 1 had fully expected 
to find at the east end of the lake. Tin? ground, however, was so level for several miles 
there being a rise of only 230 feet in the 21 miles between Onkul and the lidte, thnt the 
aneroid was not suflieiently delicate for the purpose, and although I walked for a considerable 
distance on the frozen stream to enable me to satisfy myself on the subject, I arrived in 
camp on the banks of the lake re-hifecld. The following morning I walked over the lake 
to its east end, whicli from a little distance off aj)peared entirely closed, but on walking j ound 
the head to make certain, I was soon undeceived by coming across a very narrow outlet, 
about nine paces across, and only a few inches d(*ep, all ice of course. I then walked 
several miles down the stream (east) until I became fully convinced that ifs bed did slope to the 
east and drain into the Ak-su. This result being contrary to what I had antici])ated, I thou 
rode to the west end of the lake to see whether (as has always been supposed) a stream issued 
from that end also. I left my horse and started on foot to go round its head ; the ice at this 


* Tliree miles distant from Kogachak. 
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end, instead of being iirm and strong, as at the other, was very brittle and would not bear my 
weight, so I hud to wade through the heavy snow and slush on its banks. 1 soon came across 
a warm spring, from which water was decidedly llowing due cast. A little further on I 
encountered a frozen stream, on going along which westward the barometer showed that I was 
walking up hill. I advanced still further, ho))ing to get completely round the head of the lake, 
so as to hi) quite certain that there was no outlet draining westward, but the walking in the deep 
snow at so great an eh^vation had completely exhausted both myself and the man who was with 
]nc, and it was with some difliculty that I got back to my horse, and hurrying on with no guide 
but the tracks in the snow hdt by the rest of the party, it was with great dilliculty that I reached 
camp, 20 miles from the lake, shortly after dark. On the return jf)iirney, the Ressaldar came 
ba(dv by this road, and, according to a promise he had nnule me, rode completely round the head of 
the west end of the lake up to the foot of the steep mountain rising on the south side. The 
snow was tlum all melted, and water was llowing iuto the lake from the two sources 1 have just 
described, and nothing was flowing out. lie then went to the east end, whence a stream was 
llowing towards Ak tash, so tliis probkan has been solved in a-somewhat unexpected manner, 
4’he lake has only one outlet, and that (‘astward, and its winters How into the Ak-su, afterwards 
the IMurghabi, which joins the Oxus near Wamar, mid is in all probaljiUt^ the longest branch of 
the Oxuis. 

1 have tried hard to discover tlie true* onward course of tin's Ak-su River. On our return 
journey we struck it soini) I t miles north-north-\vn*st of Ak-tash. It Hows thence in 
a northerly direction for 12 miles and them turns off out of sight north-north- west. It is 
said to How in a northerly direction for two marches (say 40 miles) from Ak-tash, after which 
it either joins, or heeonies, the ^Iiirghabi River changing its course westward ajid flowing 
fhrough'the Sariz Pamir to Shighnan. It passes llirough Bartang, a district of Roshan 
and joins the river Oxus just ahove Kila Wamar, the chief town of Roshan. 

The Little Pamir Lake is Id, 200 feet above the sea level. It lies from south-west by 
west to north-cast hy east, and for a length of Hi miles is from 1 to li miles in width; 
it narrows (ionsiderahly (;astward, where, for about li miles it is nowhere more than, 
a few hundred yards in hreadtli. Nearly oj)posite the south-east corner, in a side raviin: 
is a large glacier which drains iuto the Aksu stream shortly after the latter emerges 
from the lake. 

The road passes along tln^ north side of the lake and crosses the watershed two miles 
beyond the west end at a height of not more than loO feet al)ove the margin of the lake. 
Other parts oT the w^atershed, wdiich is nowdierc wadi defined, are probably still lower. The 
descent beyond is somewhat rapid ; we passed on our left a small stream wdiieli rises near 
the watershed, and takes the drainage of the hills to the south-wa;st of the lake. We wTiit 
for about seven miles down an open valley, (crossing several small streams flowings down 
large open ravines on the north), and reached some deserted Kirghiz huts and tombs called 
Coinbaz-i-Bozai, (dose to where a large stream, the principal allluent of the Sarhadd branch 
of the Oxus, comes in from the south-east, 'fhis river has it source in the Kanjiid mountains 
on tin? w'cst side of the Karaebunkar Pass* wdiicdi (grosses the Shindi or Pamir Range, south 
of the Neza Tash Pass, and separates tin? Taghdumbash drainage from the head waters of the 
Oxus. 

After passing Gombaz our path lay on the right bank (jf the Sarhadd stream, where we met 
with a constant succession of steep ascents and ilesceiits. The regular ])ath had often to be 
<juitt(?d in order to avoid drifts of snow, which in places lay very deep. In the wduter, when the 
stream is completely frozen over, its hard surface makes a capital road, which is always used by 
travtdlers, Wc pass(;d at a bad season of the year, too late to be able to keep to the ice with 
safety as it was now breaking up, and yet before the snow on the upper road was melted. 
Later on in the hot weather, the lower road becomes altogether impracticable, as it is impossible 


Pa«a. 


Tlu! road bt-foro jiKmlioned wliicli was once miicli Ihqucntcd by Bajaori merchants crosses the Karachunkar 
It is now but little used. 
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to cross the then swollen river * After a while our road left the main valley which makes a 
detour to the left and asueiids a gentle slope to a low |>ass, crossing which the path returns 
along another broad valley to our camp at Langar. This point has been considered the end 
of the Pamir, but I should rather be inclined to consider Gombaz-i-Bozai as the true ending. 
This would reduce its length from Aktash to about 50 miles. 

Our next day^s march (6th from Tashkurghan) was to Daraz Diwan, a distance of 15 
miles; the road soon struck the main valley and continued along its northern side over a 
constant succession of ascents and descents, passing occasionally through snow in dei'p patches. 
Wc saw on the hill side a large number of juniper trees, and in some of tlic side ravines were 
birch trees and wild roses. In fact, wherever water trickled down tliere were signs of vegetation, 
but everywhere else the hills were bare. In one or two places the roail descended to the river 
bank; in places the stream was entirely frozen over, the water llowiug underneath, elsewhere it 
was altogether clear of ice. ^ At two or three such places I estimated tlie breadth to be about 10 
feet, dc])th 2 feet, and velocity 2i miles per hour, teinperaturc of water 65^. Before reaching 
camp was a very steep descent, having a fall of over 1,000 feet, whieh it only took a (piarter 
of an hour to walk down. The river is hen? called by various names, Kanjiid, Sarhadd, 
Pan jab, and Jfamun, The last name I have heard more than onee, and it is of course the same 
as “ Amu.’’^ VVakhan seems to be but little better off than Turkestan in the numerous names 
borne by the same stream. Our seventh day's march (Sth April) was at 11 rst, as hitherto, on 
the right })aiik of the stream, the road crossing high s|)urs by very stei'p ascents aiul descents 
(whi^ch load me to suppose that this was the road followed by Marco Polo). lMu‘re are three roads 
used at difFereiit times of the year, one (in midwinter) on the surface of the frozen stream, a second 
which wc followed, occasionally along the stream, but which generally passed over spurs, and a 
third, much higher up, and avoiding the stream altogilber. We passed several small tribulaiy 
streams and between the ‘fifth and seventh miles we had to cross the main slroaiu many times 
where it passed through very st(H;p hills. Wc crossed generally over ice and snow bridges. At 
last we emerged into a large o[)en gravc'lly plain watered by several streams and soon arrived at 
the village of Sarhadd (head of the boundary), the highest inhabited village of the Waklian 
valley, and situated about 11,000 feet above the sea. .The march was only 11 miles, but 
diflieult. Wc were here met by Ali Murdan Shah, the c]de.st sou of the Alir of Wakhnn, 
who had inarched out from Panjah to meet us. On the Sth day (from Tashhurgliaii) ^vo 
took a very short inarch of only four miles to the large village of Patueh or Patiir. From 
this day forward, in order to avoid all cause of suspicion, I took no observations on the road, but 
accoin[)anied the rest of the party on the inareh. We were now a large detachment, as wc wen^ 
always escorted by the Mir Bachcha and his somewhat ragged following. Tliis marcli was, 
while it lasted, the most trying 1 have ev<‘r experienced, owing to the intense bitterness of the 
cold wind and drifting snow which blow in our faces the whole way. 

From Patueh to Kila Panjuli, the residence of the Chief of Wakhaii, there is not much of 
geographical interest to notice. At Yur, 15 miles west of Patueh, a vauy dilllcult pathway crosses 
the mountains to Chitral, and at Vost, about seven miles short oi the junction of the two Pamir 
streams, there is a small fort which covers the entrance of a valley up which another footpath 
l(‘.ads to Chitral. The road from Patueh to Paiijali, about iifty miles in length, la}' along the valley 
of the SarhadJ stream, sometimes on one side of it, sometimes on the other. I'lu* valley was 
hounded on both sides by lofty and generally precipitous mountains, of whose lu'ight it was impos- 
sible to form any idea, as their tops and thfe greater part of their sides were always wrapjietl in 
clouds and mists. It was perhaps fortunate for me that I was uiniblc to use my iustrumenls, as 
1 know nothing more disheartening to a surveyor than proceeding for days down a valley under 
such circumstances. Villages were scattered all along the road on both sides ol; tlui stream. In 
the whole distance from Sarliadd to Panjah there are probably about 400 houses, and their 
corner turrets, like those in the Sarikol valley, arc evidence that the inhabitants have not fallen 
upon much easier times than their neighbours of Sarikol. The houses are not so good as those 
of Turkestan, and are apparently especially designed to keep out the wind, which seems always 
to bo blowing violently either ap or down the valley, generally speaking from west in the 

* The road by the great Pauiir is then adopted. 
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morning-, and from east in the afternoon. On entering a house one generally passes through tlie 
stubleS; containing two or tliree horses or (m)ws, after which one traverses along winding narrow 
j>assage, which leads to the centre oE the house which is generally very small and dirty. In the 
centre is a fire-place, a kind of globe-sliaped stove, about 2^ feet in diameter, made of mud, 
and o])en in front for the passage of air and llre-wood. Above, is a hole in tlie timber roof for 
ventilation. The roof is dome-shaped, supported on cross-beams resting on timber uprights 
which surround the central fire-place, and help to support the side apartments which all open 
inwards towards the lire and to one another. Here tlic ditferent members of the family reside. 
The larger portion of the bouse is given up to the females, wlio, soinewliat b.ashful but good 
humoured, a[)})ear to have a very good idea of keeping the men of the houscliold 
in decent subjection. The males all wear brown woollen cho(jaH or cloaks of country 
make; or boots of the same kind as are worn by the Ladakhis; loose trowsers of 

the same material as the coat; and a generally scanty cotton turban, the almost universal 
oulour of which is blue and white. The women, who are not over good-looking, but arc 
pleasant and matron-like, dress very much like the men, and have long plaits of hair falling 
down the side of their heads. Tlierc is no artili(.*ial modesty or attemjit to conceal their faces. In a 
r*ottage wliere we took refuge the females remained preseixt the whole time we wem there, and 
made some most excellent barley l.iread for us, kneading the Hour into a eakc which they plastered 
into the inner wwW of the oven; after frequent turning a capital result was secured. Tlieir 
])hysiognomics are very divergent, most of them have Jewish noses, Imt one boy 1 saw with a 
most perfect (Ireek ]>rolile. They all age very early, and attribute their grey hairs to tlic 
pov(a‘ty of the country, 'flu? men seem aftectiouately disjioseil towards tlie feinalcs, always 
handing tliom fruits, sweetmeats, or any little trilies wo might happen to give (hem. They are 
alliioor; inom?y and ornaments secjii almost unknown, and hardly anything is seen in their 
houses that is not the produce of th(‘ country. 

At Sarhadd the teinjieratuve of the water was At Vur I found it to he 10^ while 

the stream was about bO feet in width, one Jnd a half feet in depth, with a velocity of two 
.and a half miles an hour. Near Yiir we passed a large stream on the right, and another on the 
left bank. Tbroiighout the valley there was much jungle wood, and somii old coarse grass, 
but up to dati? (Aj)ril Kith) we saw no signs of spring, neither trees budding, nor grass 
?j)routing. The road throughout is very stony, but not otherwise bad. Ju many places the 
triliutary streams liavc brought down imuK-iise quantities of stones and (IrCriSy which throatcu 
to block up the main stream. This dehru goiu'rally spreads in a faii-liko shape, from where 
the trilnitary stream ojjcns into the main valley, and causes the river to ilow round the base ^ 
of the fan. At llabatangi, the valley, which from Sarhadd had varied from three miles to one 
mile ill widtli, is (joiiiined by i)reei[iitous .mountains to a breadth of about onc-third of a 
mile. It soon ojunis again however, and shortly after leaving Sas (aliout miles above 
Tanjah) it enlarges eonsideralily, and gradually opens into a considerable plain, being 
joined a few miles above Panjali by the valley containing the stream from Upper Pamir. 
Hefore the junction the Sarhadd stream jiasses fur several miles through rather dense jungle 
coiiqiosed of red and white willows. 

On our march into Zang (near tlic junction of the streams) we crossed tlic river 
of the Great IMniir here aliuut ilU feet wide, one foot deep, with a velocity of about 
three miles per hour. It w'as very considerably smaller than the river wo hail followed 
from Sarhadd. Where the streams meet the valley iif about three and a half miles wddo and 
almost entirely covered with jungle. It narrows gradually towards Paiijah, where it has a 
breadth of two miles. The height of Panjah above the sea I found to be but little more than 
9,000 feet. The vegetation in the valley was vi‘ry backward, much thrown back doubtless by 
the violent winds which tear up and down with a bitterness diflicult to imagine unless it has 
been felt. The grass was beginning to show signs of sprouting in the middle of April, and 
the cultivators were then commencing to turn up the soil preparatory to sowing. The Oxus 
River Hows on the north side of the valley, and on its left bank is Panjah, between which and 
the mountain range to the south, a distance of nearly two miles, the ground is almost com- 
jiletcly covered by fields, irrigated by a stream which issues from a largo ravine on the south, 
and is derived from a large glacier which entirely docks up the valley in which it is situated, 
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:111(1 whose foot merging into a snow bed, is not more than 1,000 feet higher than the Oxns 


At the head of the ravine eontaining tin's glaeier are some snowy peaks, about six miles 
to the south,* which I estimated to he between 17,000 and. IS, 000 feet in height; they appeared 
to Ijc on spurs of the Hindoo Koosh llaiige. It was most annoying being slmt up at 
the bottom of a deep valley, and unable to get a nearer view of these 'peaks, but there was no 
help lor it, the ravines entering the main valley from north and south were generally inaeei's- 
sible, the one on the south being, as I before mentioned, l.loeked up by an enormous .daeier 
vvliieli was quite impassable, while those on tlie noiili are almost vertieal chasms whichlookcil 
as vf the mountain had been siilit up by an carth(|uake. Durin^r our stay at Ihiniah, I 
ascended the mountains to the north to a height oF about .‘1,000 feet ahtive the valley only to find 
that I was on the lower portion of a mneh hiirhcr ranine behind, which obscured all view further 
1101 th, wliile the hills to the south of the ()xus were so hi”*h that they intcrcc])tcd the view 
of any peaks on the main range of the Hindoo Koosh that might otherwise have heen seen 
beyond; in fact I oimld see very little more than Irom tlic gTound below. On the oiilv other 
line (lay that we had during our stay at Panjah I went down the valley for about 1:> miles, 
but saw hith^ more tlian one or two jieaks of the range to north. 


Panjoh itself is, or rather was, Imilt on five small hillocks, honc'o perhaps its name,t and 
1 have no doulit in my own mind thnt the riven* taki‘s its namq from the phur, and not the 
jilaec from tin; river. These live hilhjeks arc situated nc^ar each other on the left bank of 
the stwam,tli(‘ largest is covered by a fort, the residenee (d‘ the Mir Pateli Ali Shall, and most 
of his followers, the otliei* is of n(?arly equal size, covinanl by house's, and snrronnded by a strong 
wall ; on two (itliors are small fortilied buildings, while on the lifth there are nothing but ruins 
;iiid graves. These fortified buildings (in one of wbich resiih's Alif Beg, ex-riiler of Sariknil) 
ironi tlnni* near iiroximity to each other, and commanding situation, form a position of eun- 
sidcrable strength, and might hold out against an attacking forc'C for some time if artillery 
wore not hroug’ht against them, ddie Mirs oi \Vakhan have more than once held out in this 
rdrongliold against the forei'S of the Ruler of Badakhshau to wdiieh country they are subject. 
Ihe whole iiopidation of Ranjali |>erhaps does not exceed a hundred and fifty souls. 

llio district of: A\ akhan has beim d(\serihed liy former Iravellers. It comprises the 
valkys containing* till* two heads of the Panjah branch of the Oxns, and the vall(*y of ihe 
I anjah itsell, from the junction at Zung down to Jshkaslum. The northern hramdi of the 
Panjah has its principal source in the Lake \ ictoria in the Groat Pamir, wdiich, as well as 
the Little P.amir belongs to Waklian, the Ak-tasb River forming the well reeognizi'd boundary 
Ix'tw'ceu Kasligharia and Wakli.in. Both of tbc Pamirs were thiidvly inliabited by Kirghiz 
m former years, subject to Wiikhaii, but thi*y ai^; now nnocenpied, the constant fends 


^ Tliclr exact distaiico 1 kvas imaflc lo (Iclcnninc. as tluy could only be seen iqi tlio ravine, wldcli has too 
narrow to ]»criiiit of a base being iiicastnvd across it ot* sullicicut Icngtli to enable an ai'curalc esliinalt* to be niado 
<d the distance of the ])eaks. 

t“Pani is the Pcrsiaii for “five.” One possible dcrivalion of tlie wonl Panjali is given above. Somo 
:\u11ioritiea would di'rive the word from the live rivers wbleb are supjiosed to Ibnii the liead watei’s of the 
river on wliieb Ivibi Panjah stands. There are two objections to this theory: — 

l.v^— It is contrary to the custom of Turkestan to namo a jdaee after a river, and to a bnndia-d eases tbal 
1 know of wberi- tlie converse holds good, /.e., a river is named after a place on its banks, 1 do latt know a single 
instance of a ]daeo Ix'^ng named after ii river. 

Tlie word is usually pniiumneed Panjah^ which is lu^arer in sound to the Persian word “ Pin jab” or lifty. 
1 no true origin of the word 1 believe lo be from the l^^^jall ov pahn (of the hand) of llazrat Ali (the son- 
iii-law ol Muhnnnmul). in a building on a small bill about 2 miles to the south of Kila Panjali is a stone 
nearing tlie impress ef a hand. Local tradition says that when this country was in the bands of the /ar-diislitis, 
ni’ atash-parast (fire worshippers) the jicojile were converted to the religion of Mubiiimnad by a visit (in the 
spirit) from lla/rat Ali, who left lii.s mark on the stone its thus described, which is an object of religious 
, veneration in the neighbourhood. At Bar Panjah in Shighnan is a similar mark o/vr wliieli the Fort, “Jkir 
i anjah,” “over the Panjah,” has been built. Possibly this tradition has something in common with that which 
attributes the derivation of the word Piiuiir to “ Pa-e-Mi'r,” i.e., the foot of ihe Mir llazrat Ali. I would 
myself he imdined to derive ihe w()rd frotn “ Pam,” the Kirghiz word for rool', and “yer,” which is both Turki 
mid Kirghiz, for “earth” eorrespo-iding to the Persian word “Zaiiun.” Bam-i-dunya or “roof of the world” 
a name by which the Pamir is wi*U known. 
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between the Sliighnis, tbc Wabhis, the Kirghiz of the Alai, and the Kanjudis, having rendered 
the country quite unsafe. The highest inhabited villa^^c in the northern valley is Lan<,w Kislit, 
only a few miles above the junction, and on the rijG^htbank of the stream. The Sarhadd valley 
(the southern braneli) is inhabited from Sarhadd downwards, and there are villages scattered 
along both banks of the Panjah river down to Ishkaslum. Wakh^n formerly contained three 
'^sads^^ or hundreds, /.c., districts, containing 100 houses each — 

U/. — Sad-i-Kila Yost or Sarhadd extending from Langar to Ilissar. 

%ad . — Sad Sipan j* from Ilissar to Khandut. 

3/7/. — Sad Khandut from Khandut to Sad Ishtragh. 

To thes(i three Sads has recently been added that of Sad Islitragh, which I believe only 
became a ]Jortion of Wakhaii in recent times. It lies between Khandut and the State of 
Ishkashim.t Abdul Subhan estimates the number of houses in Sad Ishtragh at 250, 
and allowing 100 for oacli of the otlicr districts this gives a total of 550 houses, with a popula- 
tion of about 3,000 souls. 

The Oxns below Waklidn. 

I have now to deal with one of the most interesting geographical problems of the day, r/c., 
the probable course of the Oxns or Panjah from the ]>oint where it leavers Wakhan to wliere it 
emerges in the plains north of Said village on the frontiers of Kokib, where it has been seen and 
described by our countryman, Lieutenaut Wood. My iissistant, Abdiil Sul)han, left us at Kila 
Panjah (the most westerly point reached by the European members of the Mission), and 
followed the course of the ()xus through Wakhan for 63 miles to Ishkashim, tiumce turning 
northwards he followed the same river for nearly a hundred miles, passing successively througli 
the districts of Gliaran, Sliighnan, and Rushan, countries which have hitherto been known to 
us hardly evei\ by name. From his report I liave obtained the information following. 

The small State of Ishkashim forms, together with Zebak, one of the numerous petty 
feudal States tributary to Radakhshan. The j>resent ruler of both those small districts 
is Shah Abdul Rahim, a Syud of Khorassan, who was placed in power hy Muhammad xMuin 
Klian, the present Cuvernor of Ralkli. It is said that the hereditary (3iief of the eountrv, 
M fr Ifak Nazar, was ejected in order to make; room for Abdul Rahim, ddie present territory 
of Ishkashim extends for about 16 miles to the north of the village of the same name, which 
now contains about forty houses, and (*onsists, as is generally the case in those parts, of nmnerous 
scattered farm hous(‘s. There are small villages throughout this district on both banks of Die 
Oxns; Sumcluin and two others on the right bank, and Yakh-duru and Sar-i-Shakh on the 
left. These belonged to Sad ishtragh, which was once a separate principality, but is now a 
district of Wakhan. 

The road from Ishkashim runs along the left l/ank of the river U|) to six miles beyond 
Sar-i-Shakh, where the river is crossed by an easy ford. In the month of May the water 
(low'cd in a single stream, whhdi was 3^ feet deep and about 200 yards in width. Jn summer it 
is impossible to ('ross the river at this point, and a very ditlicult path leading along the loft 
bank is followTd. Down to this point the valley is open, four or live miles in breadth and 
richly cultivated. The ford marks the boundary between Ishkashim and the district of Kuchek 
Gharau or narrow eaves, whiidi has been for centuries famous for its ruby mines. 

The Gharau (joiintry extends along both banks of the Oxus for about twenty- 
four miles, and was once upon a time rich, tiourishing, and populous. Remains of large 
villages exist on both banks, and hear witness to the ojipression that has been exercised by 
successive Governors of Radakhshan. The fields near these deserted villages are now culti- 
vated by the inhabitants of the neighbouring districts of R%h (the chief town of which is 
Kila Masnilj) and Sar GhokiraJ which are at a distance of a long day^s journey on the further 
side of a range of hills, running parallel to and on the left bank of the river. Jhrshar 


* Sad-i-Panjal*. 

t WriiUai in the vermicular Shika.shom. 
J S^uboidinuto liadakhshuii. 
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or above the rivet*, ^ situated four nulcs below the ford, is the first of tlicso lar^o deserted 
villa^n^s. A little beyond it a larj^re stream enters the Oxus from the oast derivin<> its name, the 
Jlo^’iiz, from a village of some 30 houses situate ten miles up the stream. From this 
village a road goes to the Shdkhdarah district of Shighnan. Near the junction of the Boguz 
with the Pan jail the road crosses to the left bank of the river. Nearly opposite to Parshar is a 
ravine by wliich a road goes over the Aghirda Pass to Faizabad, the chief town oC Padakhsliau. 
It is said to be open all the year round. Throughout tlie remainder of the Oharaii district 
numerous ruins are passed on both sides of the stream, tluj largest oC which, Sliekh Beg, on 
the right bank, must formerly have contained about 200 houses. On the same side oF the 
' river some sixteen miles below Barshar are the celebrated ruby mines, once (lie sonree oF 
considerable wealth to the llulers of Badakhshan, but now a[)pan‘ntly nearly exliausted. 
These mines have until lately always been worked for the immediate benefit of the 
Governors of Badakhshan. At the present time some 30 men are enijiloyed tlu're under tlu^ 
orders of a few sepoys belonging to Muhammad Alum Khan, the Governor of Turkestan, who 
sends the produce to the Amir of (^abul. It was said that during’ tlie past year onii largt^ 
ruby a])out the size of a pigeon\s egg was found and sundry smalliu’ ones, the whole of 
which were sent to the Amir. 

The rubies arl^ found in one very large cavern to which there are tliree entrances, situated 
about 1,000 feet above the river, and about a mile up the hill side ; the task of (‘xcavating 
apjH^ars to be not unattended with risks, iis three workmen were recenllv killed, having fallen 
Iromthc rocks while s(‘arching for the precious stones. There is a pi‘(.*uliar kiml of soft white 
stone which is found imbedded in the harder rock and in this the mines are found. In 
former years the inhabitants of Gharaii who ivorked these mines [)aid no taxes and held their 
lands rent-free. The twenty men who are now employed at tlie mines liave to furnish their 
owm food as wadi as that of the guard, and also to provide lights, torches, and implements for 
w’orking. The numerous deserted villages pn’ove the possession of tlie mines to have la'cn a 
curse rather than a Ijlessing to the inhal)itants of tluj valley, who have from lime immemorial 
heen under the direct rule of the Chief of Badakhshan. 

Above the mines is a small village called Koli-i-Lal or Ruby !Mountain,'^ and about 
one mile below them on the opposite bank of the river is the large deserted village 
of Shekh])eg wdiosc ruined houses are built wdth stone and linie.'^ A small river 
enba’s at Sheklibog on the left bank, and four miles up it lies the village* of Ghdran 
Bala said to contain about 100 houses, invisible from the rivm*. A few miles below Slndvhlx'g 
on the riglit hank of the Panjah is tlie village of “ (Jarin Chashraa^^ (hot s[)rings) wdiere 
a large stream of warm waiter joins the main river. On the lianks of this stream the Muushi 
saw 20 or 30 men employed in washing tin; sand for gold. They w^ero Badakhshis, and farmed 
the washings of the (rharan district for Rupees 200t per annum paid to the Itiiler of Badakh- 
sban. It is only within the last twai years that gold has been found in this district. 

Three miles beyond this is the Kugnz Pariigj: the lioundary lietwoen Gharan and Shiglimin. 
The road throughout the Gharan district lies along the hanks of the Panjah, and is in ]>laees 
very difiienlt to traverse. The valley lu’ar Barshar eontraets to about one mile in width, 
and the road runs over large boulders alongside tlie river, which flows betwavn nearly ])(‘rpen(li- 
<*ular banks ; tlie stream is narrow and swdft being not more than 200 feet aeruss, and is 
almost a continuous sueeession of rapids. Throughout the district t he Panjah valley is now hen; 
much more than a mile in wddth, and is confined by very ])reei[>itous uioimtains ; the river 
is everywhere deep, lii Gharan apricots of very large size and line llavour are produced ; these 
are held in groat repute in Badakhshan. .Apples and ])ears are m(‘t wdth in ahundaiiec ; and 
but little grain is grown. There is abuiulanec of grass and find to be found at the various 
camping grounds throughout the valley. The water of the Punjab is rarely or never used for 


* Tlio villaf^cs in tliese count rics are usually built of stone and mud. 
t About Iwouty pounds sterling. 

J Kuguz Pariu in Shighai dl.uect moans holes in the rock.” The ror.siun ccpiivalont is “Bafak-i- 
3omukh.’* 
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irrin-fition or for water mills. In the hot weather, oxen, horses, and sheep (for which the 
country is famous) are driven np side valleys to the tops of the mountains for grazing, 
returning to the valley in October in splendid condition. 

Ku<-uz Parin consists of a tunnel passing through a mountain. On the south side, the 
ro.ad risc^ by a winding stoiu- staircase, for a height of about 200 feet, to the mouth of the 
tunnel, which is excawited through solid rock, .and is about 100 paces in length and so narrow 
and low that it is impossible for a loaded horse to traverse it. The tunnel is said to have been 
constructed some three hundred years ago. Where the road emerges on the north side the 
path is so narrow that a projecting mass of rock often precipitates animals mto he foaming 
torrent beneath. The river is here about l.aO yanls in width, and flows some 500 foot lielow 
the mouth of the tiiniiel.* The Shigbiiis boast of this place as the natural safeguaid ot then 
country^ aiul call it tlicir “ father.” 

From Kugiiz Parin the Oxiis flows through the country of Shighnan, which extends 
for a distance of sixty miles down to the Darliaiid Tower on the frontier of lloslian. tins 
tower is situated on a high rock standing over the river, towards which it presents a i.erpendi- 
eiilar scarp of about 150 feet. The water beneatb is very dwp. • 

thetoiver.t and the ascent on both sides is very stee)» and dillicu t. ihc tshighnis <""• this 
idice their “ mother.” It is a eommoii saying in the country that if ever there should be a 
loiarrel between Shighnan and Koslutn, whichever State tirst seizes this tower will keep posses- 
simi of both eouiitries. The river is hero barely a gunshot across, and there is no path wh.ilevei 
nil tlic oilier side. 

This eoimlrv of Shio’hrmii would appear to be riclier iind of rniif’h more irnportaiu-o 
than Waklnui and other districts of Badakhshan with which we arc aeipiamted. Ivom Ku-o. 
Parin to Durhand Tower there arc numerous villa.j-os scattered alouff both l>aul<s ot the iivci j 

These are stirro.mdod with gardens, i.rehards and well en tivated lands. Ihe e nel f'>'yn, Bar 

Paniali 5 is on the left haiilc, and with its suhurhs proViably contains about bouses. . 

palace il inside tlie fort, and is built of stone; tbe windows baye s^^intters outside J'J 

and Cashmere. The tint itself is s.|nare, each side being about .lOI) panes in huiglli. ihy 
walls are very strong, and about W feet bigb, built of elay, stone, imd wood. Ihere an hyc 
loopholed towers, but 1 liese contain no big guns. There is a garrison of about 40 ) 
who are mostly armed with swords manufactured in tlic country 

To be made by the Kirghiz, similar to those wbieb are supplied to the Kasbgbar troops 

iicavv rilled weapons wbieb are iired resting on tbo ground, the muzzle being suppoiti d 
ou‘a iS atlaelied to the, barrel of the rifle. Lead and all the maternifs cmi'h;y<“/ 

the inanufaet lire of gunpowder are found in the country. The valley at Ibu I anj.di is ai ^ 

Tir nd^ and^ni'tains a great many bouses and gardens The river -ns m m.mimn, 
ebaniiels si.parated bv iungle coverrsl islands. Short punt shaped boats, similar to t i c 
( 'eutral India, are used at the ferry. In July and August, wl.en there is J re 

the river, all t ravellers have to cross at liar Paujab, to the other hank, the load on tb , 

bank being then impracticable. 

In its passage through Sl.igntin the Oxus reeeivc-s two eonsider.able nents on t^ 
left iLik, tile Slrewa aiuf Vael.erv Jliver. The former is eressed by a p-J J 
was about 25 yards in width, and uiifordable, when (be Miinsbi passed in ^l-'y- ' 

from a lake in tlie Sbewa Pamir, a favor.xl pasture ground imieli freiiiiented by herds o - 

sheei) and cattle from BudakhsliaTi. The owners of these flocks are said 
‘to tlie king of Sbiglinan for the right of grazing there. The Vaeberv K-er ns about [he 
same size as the Sbewa stream, and joins the Panjab to the- south of Par Panja . n 

a mucli frctpicntcd road from ShigUiiaii, over the Shewa Paimr, to i^aizabad. 


* Tills portion of the route is not iinprohiiUy tlio Tam/i Bmhtsvani ot Benedict Goez. 
t At the tower was a ^^uard of soldiers IVom Wainur, wl.o exiiinines tlio passports of all travellers. 
X The names of these vilhif^es and the distances apart wih he lound in the Appendix.^ 

S Or “ above Panjah ” so named from havin},' been built orij'in ally over a stirne similar to e 
Punjab, wbieb was sfipposcd to bear the impress pf the Panjnh ax palm ot Hazrat AH. 
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Oa its ri^ht bank the Oxus receives one very large river, tlie Siiclian, formed l)y two large 
streams, the Sliakhdara and the Ghund, whieli unite about half a mile before joinim* * * § ^ the 
Panjah. The two branches are of about equal size, and the united stream is about two-thirds of 
the size of the main river, which continues to he called the Al)-i-Panjah. The Sucluin stream 
enters a few miles south of Bar Panjah. The valley opens opposite the junction to a width of 
about four miles, forming a beautiful well cultivated plain, with a good deal of })asture land, 
generally covered with horses and cattle from Bar Panjah, which jdaoe forms a most j)h^tiires(iue 
addition to the lands(*ape, situat(‘d as it is on a white rock surrounded by trees and ‘»‘ard(‘ns 
which extend uninterruptedly a distance of about two miles north of the Cort. 

Both the Sliakhdara and the Gliund llivers have numerous villages on their banks. On the 
former at two days' march from Bar Panjah is the large fort of Bach, the residence oT 
the Governor (lliikim) of the Sliakhdara district, which is said to contain about oOi) 
liouses. The Ghund valley, the chief place on which is (luirsirn, is said to contain about 
700 houses. Roads lie up both these valleys to the Pamir stej)pes. The Panur at the head 
of the Ghund valley goes by the name of Hugruinal, and is possibly a continuation of, if 
not idiuitical with, the Alichur Pamir. The diiect road to Kashghar up this valley is said 
to be a much easier road than that by Tasbkurghan. 

At Sacharv, nine miles north of Bar Panjah, in the Sbiglman valley, the river narrows 
and becomes turbulent and the road is very bad. Sixteen miles further on is tbe^ Darbaiul 
O’ower before descrilied. Beyond it lies the territory of Kosluin, a dcpimdcncy of Sbiglinan, 
and ruled by the same King, Yusuf Ah Khan. 

Two and a half miles beyond Darband is the junction of the i\rurghal) Biver with the 
Panjah. This is the river I have already traced from its source in the Lake of Little Pamir 
under the name of Ak-su. It is also said t*> carry away water from Lakes Karakul* 
and llang-kul. The Bin jab valley, which at Darband is very narrow, rapidly widens to 11 
mill's, and would be lit for cultivation, but that the ground is fre(iuently Hooded by the 
-Murghab River. The Muiishi crossed the river al.)out two hundred paces above its junction 
with the Panjah; the stream was in three channtds, and the torrent was so rajud that mosl; 
of t lie horses lost their fooling. Tlie Panjah stream was very elear, but the .Alurgliab was 
red, thiek, and mutidy. ddie volume of the latter was considerably larger and its velocity 
gr(‘at(*r than that of tin* Paujah.t Prom bank to bank the width of tiu' river bed is about 
one and a half mibis, and of this at least one mile was covered witli wati'r. The passage was 
efi't'cted with great dillienlty. In the summer Hoods the water is said to extend from 
mountain to mountain, a distance of not less than live miles; it can then only lie crossed 
I'Y Ijoats. 

This river is generally called the Murghah, hut it is also known by the name of Ibc 
Darya-i-Bartang, so called from the district of that nanu‘ through which it Hows. Throe miles 
below tlie junction, on tlie right bank of the now united rivers, wliich still bear the name of 
Vanjah^ is Waiiiur, the chief town of Roshan. 

Wamur is a lloiirisliing place; a large PortJ about the same si/c ns lliat of Bar-l'an jali, is 
surrounded by several hundred houst's and orchards. Prints and grain grow in abundaiiec, 
and the soil is very fertile. ^ 

The Munslii remained several days at Kiln. Wamur, where the King of Sliighna^i was 
re.sidlng.^ lie was enabled to visit thence the Fuftla 6V/;/y,|| , which together willi the 
ruby mines are described in the *SV>5 as the two sights of Badaklislian. It is situated 
about three and a half miles down the river, underlying the mountains. IB? extracted 


* 1 um inysL'lf by no means sure as to wbethcr tliis river Joes really receive any water iVoin Lake Karakul, 

t 'rbis Htatcmcnt ol’ the Munslii is eonlirmeJ by other sources of iiiforuialion wbicb \ possess. 

J With a garrison of about 2(){) men. 

§ The King generally spends the \vinter montb.s at Kila Wamur returning lor the summer to Bar Panjah. 
II “ The wick stone,” probably a hestoK. 

The “ Sir” is a book writt' ii by MoiJvi Imam Afztil, Khorassuni. 
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somo fra.ii^menls from the rock hi sllii and brou^lit tlicm away. Tlicy consisted of a 
sort of soft fibrous stone which can be twisted into the shape of a wick, and when satur- 
ated with oil will burn almost for ever.* * * § From tlie Fatila stone he went two miles further 
down the river to the villaj^c of Pii^ish, the furthest ])oint reached by him. At this point 
the OmSj which from Ishkasiiim, a distance of about l()l) miles, had been flowing due north, 
takes a siuldcu bend to the 'west, and going in that direction for a few miles turns apparently 
to the north. 

The Ibjshan territory is divided into three districts — the W;imur on the right bank 
embracing the upper ])ortion of the 0ms valley, and containing a1)Out 800 liouses. 
The district of Pa-o-Khoja lies on tlie loft bank of the Oxns^ Ixdow the turn to the west 
before alluded to, and is said to contain about 1,000 houses. It is at a long day^s journey 
below Wamur. This district is inhabited by K/Kyahs]' who pay no tribute, Ijut give their 
services as soldiers in time of w’ar. The third district is that of 11a rtang,j; which lies up the 
river of tliat name, and is said to contain about 500 houses. The direct approach to this 
district froju the Panjah valley is very diflicult, owing to the precipitous dellles fJirougli 
wdiieh the river passes; so that the most frc(|uented road between Wamur and Siricli Fort, the 
chief place of the Bartang district, lies by the somewhat roundabout Avay of the Ghuiid 
valley. 

The IMiiushi gives the following particulars about Shighnan : — 

“The country of Shighnan and Roshan is somotimes called Znjan (or two-lived) ; its 
climate and water ])eiivg so good that a man on entering the district is said to have* come into 
p(tssession of two lives. Tlie inhabitants state that their country is called Lubnaii in tlu‘ 
Gnllsliui of 8hoikh Sadi of Shiraz, and that it is hy this name that their country is known 
ill Persia.. Sheikh Sadi writes that ‘ tlicrc is one good Mussulman in Liihnan' (Fk-i- 
az-Siilluii Luhnan).^^ 

“ In lime of war, the two countries combined can prodne-o 7,000 armed men, which 
allowing tliree men from each two housi's wouhl give a prcsinit total of about 4,500 for the 
miin])er of houses in Shighnan and Roshan together."' 

^^The family of the Sh:di-i-Shighnau originally came from Peu’sia. The first arrival from 
that country (said to have taken placn about from 5U0 to 700 yi'ars ago) wastlio ^ H/uih-hK/Knuoshy 
wlio was a Syiid and a fakir. Tlie country was at that time in the hands of the Zcrdiishtis, a very 
j)Owcrrnl and learned race. The Shah (!omnicnccd to teach tht‘so people the Koran. There were 
already at this time ^russulrncii in the neighhouring country of Darwaz, A.ll. 005, and on the 
arrival of the Shah-i-Khamosli many people Hocked thence into Shighnan. In about ten years' 
iiim he had converted large uuml)ers of tlie people, and a civil war commenced wliich ended in 
the Shah-i-Khamush wresting the kingdom from Kahakali, the then Governor of Shighnan 
and Roshan, under the Zm’dnshlis, the seat of whose Government was in Ealkh. After 
another ten years the whole of the peojilc were converted to the Shiah religion. The tomb of 
Shah-i-Khaniosh now exists at Bar Panjah. Every Thursday |)OOple meet to worshij) tlicre." 

^^The Cliincse during their ocinipation of Kashgliar used to pay to tlie surrounding 
countric.s a kind of subsidy, in return for which the States to whom tlie payments were made 
use«l to guarantee W keep the roads open, and safe for mm-chants. For this service the 
Shah-i-Shighmin used to receive an annual payment of ten Yam /jogs the ruler of Sarikol 
used to receive six; the Kanjudis four; and the ruler of Wakhan three." 

At one pmiod it is said that AVakhan and Darwaz and all the surrounding States were 
under th(‘ rule of the King of Shighiiau." 

The Alunshi did not succeed in bringing hack much information about the course of the 
Oxus below Wamur. The furthest point down the river reached by him was Pigish, a village 


* Probably ashcslos, 

t ij\, wliuso nneostors arc 8yuds on one side only. 

J Or “Above tlio Nuitows.” 

§ A yamboo is a large piece of silver valued id)Out Rupees 170 or seventeen pounds sterling. 
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four or five miles below Wamur. About five miles beyond Pisjish on the rip^bt bank, is the 
village of Bar llosban, on the frontier of llosluin. At one day’s march beyond tliis, also on 
tlie right bank, is Waznud, the frontier village of Darwaz. Between Wa/.mid and Bar 
lloshdn the I’a-e-Khoja valley before alluded to enters the Panjah valley on the south. Five 
marches along tlie Panjah beyond Wazniid is Kila Khiimb, tlie eliief town of tin; eoimlry 
of Darwdz. The road to it along the river is very dilUcult, and impassable for laden horses, 
the valley being very narrow, and tlie banks of the river very precipitous. Kila Kluimb is 
said to lie in a northerly direction from AV.amur and can be reached in three days l)v a short 
Slimmer road, which lies up the simall stream wliieh enters tlie Panjali (right bank) at 
\V^'mur. The boundary between Darwaz and Shighniin is the water-shed .at the head of the 
AVMinur ravine. * 

The country of Darwaz possesses villa;^cs on both hanks of the rivia* Panjah. At Kliuinh 
itself the fort is on the ri^'lit bank, but some Iiouses arc on the l(‘ft liank of the river. Below 
Darw.^z is said to be the country of Khatlaii, the chief town of which is Kolab. 

Part of this information, which was supplied by the Miinshi as the result of CTKiuiric^s 
made by him, is directly contradictory to the cxistin,<> idtais of the .L,a‘oi;Taphy of these rcL;ious, 
and T was at oiui time disiiieliiKul to place mucli reliance on it. In plittini^ on paper the 
:^lunsh^^s route survey, it was found that the course of the Panjah river lit‘s mucii to the nortli 
of the iiosition assi.i,nied to it in existing' ma[)S. 1 was at lir.st unable to reconcilt* this with 
what little authentic information we have, cither from Eni>-li.sh or liussian sourei's, but further 
consideration, and stvnly of the subject, has to a (*ertain extent cleared the matter iiji. Whih* 
at Simla, immediately after my return to India, I was examining* some old documents in the 
(Quarter Master (xeiierars Otfic'c, and li<»-hted on a paper of considerable importance. It was 
a copy of a doeiirneut well known to students of Central Asian (Jeo^Taiihy, c/j., the route 
from Khokand to Peshawur, by the Shahzada Sultan MahomtHl, an Envoy who came from 
Khokand to India in 1S51, The |)eculiarity of this individual copy is that it eoiitaius a 
marginal note that six of the haliiiig phutes on the route, vh., ^‘Eaizliad, Naruk, Tootkul, 
Buljuwaii, Kulal), and Surehushina, are on the hanks of the Itiver Mamoon, which is called 
Pauj hy the natives.^' In the margin was a note, lieariug the initials of no less a iiersou 
than the present Lord Lawrence stating (hat the llainoon was the sann? as the Oxns. Tlie 
signiiicniiee of tlie doeument (?oii.sists in the fact that Lord Lawrence (who was then Child" 
Cnmmissioner for the Punjah) was the person who originally took down the statements of tln^ 
Khokaiidian Ambassador, who, during liis stay at AFurrei*, “ lived for some weeks within a few 
yards of the Chief Commissioner's residence, and had freipient and inllmate intereoiirse with 
him.^’ It is evident tliat the doeument i had lighted on was a cojiy of t he original statement 
as taken down by Lord Lawrence, whereas all other versions that I have seen, of the saim- 
route, omit the note that the six places ahovemontioned are on the hank.s of the Oxns. 

The deduction that I made from this note was, that the Snrkhah Kiver ])rol)al)ly joined 
the Oxns or Panjah somewhere above Eaizahad and Naruk, and eonseipiently that the latter 
river 4ook a very considerahlc detour to the North, as is shown on my Preliminary Alaj), 
There wore many arguments in sn])|>ort of tliis view, which it is now nn necessary to enter 
upon, as one of the Trans Frontier explorers, ‘‘ the llavildar,’' has just returned from a visit 
to KolMj and Darwaz, and although there has not yet Ijcen timii io })lot tin* details of his 
work, sufficient is known to prove that the uo/e to which 1 havc^ alluded must be eiToiicous, and 
eonseipiently the portion of my map which was mainly founded thereon is also erroneous. 
true course of tjie Oxns will, I believe, be found to oeeupy a position iiitcrmcdiato betwei n 
those shown on my map and on all preceding ones. 

Beturn to Yarkand viA the Great Pamir, 

Our return route to Yarkand lay up the north branch of the Panjah lliver, which Hows 
westwards from Wood^s (Victoria) Lake through a portion of the Great Pamir. Leaving 


* Four miles above Wamur on this stream is a tuiue from which a 
Bar Koshaii also iron is found in ‘arge quantities. 


rich iron ore (kurch) is obtained. 


a4i3 


At 
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i^injah oil the *2()th o£ April (the day previous to whiidi was the first warm day we had 
since Icavitij:^ Yan<>’i-llissar, the thermometer in the shade up to 74^ and in the sun to 

1)0^) we made a short march of only sIk miles to Lanj^arkish feet), the hij^hest inhabited 

spot on tlio road up to the lake. We passed on the left the villages of Zanj^ and llissar, 
between which is a hot sprinijf* (temperature 1*2(P) enclosed in a stone building;’ and said to 
possess valuable curative properties, for the sake of which the old Mir occasionally visits the 
spot. 1 may note that hot spring's are of frc({uent occurrence in these mountains ; some near 
Patur in the Sarhadd valhw have a temperature of about 100°. These springs have a simsible 
inlluonce on the temperature of the rivers they ilow into, a fact which tends to neutralize 
any arguimuit (such as that used by Wood) that the relative elevation of the sources of the 
two liranches of the Oxus, may be estimated from the temperature of the streams at their 
junction. 

W1 lore the t wo Pamir streams meet oiiposile Zang, the united river was about 40 yards 
wide and one and a half feet deep, with a velocity of three and a half miles per hour. This 
mcasui’enu'ut was taken at 1 1 a. m. at which period of the day the river had not attained its 
full size and velocity. In the hot weather at Panjah it cannot be forded, but is crosscxl by rafts 
made of skins. 

Close l)y the village of Ifissar (or Asshor) on a small isolated rocky liill, is the ancient 
fort (or kila or kalhai) of Zangiudiar, which I examined in hopes of finding some relic of 
Zoroastrian worshiji. The ruim‘d walls had, within memory, been used as dwelling-houses by 
the inhal)itants of the neighliouring village, but 1 could discern no relics of anti([uity, excejit 
fragments of a surrounding wall, and an arch formed by large slabs of stone resting, on either 
side, t)!! solid rock. 

At Langar Kish, a very pictures(|uc village, a fair sized stream from the north joined the 
main stream, passing through one of those characteristic iissures I have belore alluded to, I tried 
To as(*end it, luit was very soon sto))ped by eiuirmous boulders lying* in the V)ed of the stream 
whieli tiows between perpendicular rocky banks. From this village wc had to take all our 
sujjplii.’s f<»r the return journey to Sarikdl, ami as collecting* sufficient even for a ra])id journey 
was found to be a matter of considerable difii(!ulty, we had here rolnetantly to give up all 
Idra of halting on the road or making any detour for exploration. 

Our first march from Langar Kish was about IS miles to Yuinkhana (also called 
Jangalik). The road follows the right imnk of the riv(*r rising above it in several places as 
much as 1,000 feet. From both .sidt'S occasional small mountain streams help to swell the 
w;itei*s of the main river. We passeil on our right several ruined huts furinerly occupied by 
Kirghiz, who many years ago abandoned this part of the country. The descendants of the 
men who aeeom|)anied Wood on this same journey, driven away by the insecurity of life and 
propr'rtv, are now many of them quietly settled, hundreds of miles away, in the neighbourhood 
of Kilian and 8anju, under tlic rule of the Ainir of Knshghar. Not a single Kirgliiz, 1 was 
given to understand, remains even under the nominal sway of the Mir of Wakhan. ^\s wc 
advaucetl the valhiy ojUTied somewhat, and the mountains on the south appeared to deereas(.* 
in height, radiating from a pointed peak situated between the two branches of the Panjah 
River. After a time we came to the Ab-i-Zer-i-Zamin, a stream tlowing from the north-west 
through banks I, Odd feet in height. We Iiad to descend to the bed of the stream, cross 
and ascend tlie opposite side, and then traverse a plain, formed by a broad terrace at the foot 

• )t the range on our left, and situate about 1,000 feet above the bed of the Oxus. 4 our 
miles after passing tin.* Zer-i-Zamin River we reached our camp, where some springs and rich 
soil had combined to produce a profusiou of grass and (ire-wood. From our tents we had a very 
lino view down the valley, seeing in particular one very prominent snowy peak, proliahly 
20,000 feet in height, situated near the head of tin* glacier op[)Osite Panjah. Next day we 

• ontinued along'* the right bank of the river, jiassing, after five miles, the Ab-i-Matz, along which 


* Ciirioush’ enough a cold spring with it tempi-iature of GO'"" F. issues from the ground within a few feet of 
t)ie hot one. 
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is the summer road to Shi^huaii ^ from the head of the Wakhan valley. This road crosses tlie 
Joshingixz, a very high and lofty pass closed by snow througliout the winter and sjjriug, and 
proccLuls down the Shakh Darah (valley) to Kila Each, the residence of the Hakmi of 
the Shakh Darah District cf Shighnan. From Each a road continues down the stream to 
Bar Panjah. 

On our own road, two miles l)eyond Ab-i-Matz, is floharak, an occasional halting place 
of caravans, stated by our guide to be the commencement of the Oreat Pamir. Here, the 
valley, hitherto half a mile across, widens into a large iiat opem plain, one and a half miles in 
width, said to have abounded in former years with the magnilicent Pamir sheep (Ovis Poli), 
Of these we saw nothing but bones and skulls. Severe murrain has within the last few years 
carried off not only nearly the whole of the wild sheep, but ahC> the ibex. Six miles beyond 
Boharak was our camp at Yol Mazar (road-side temple), two miles short of which is a iarge 
stream joining the river on its left bank, and of equal bulk with it. Near the eamp'^a 
smaller stream entered on the right bank. I ascended tliis for some distance and found an 
01)011 grassy valley in which there were some huts in ruins, and some; obvious traces of former 
cultivation ; it was doulitloss once the residence of Kirghiz. At our camp, which was at an 
(‘h'vation of about l:i,000 feet above the sea, there was plenty of fire- wood and grass, this 
was the highest point in the valley at which good fire-wood was found, altliougdi further 
up and throughout this Pamir there was abundance of ‘Mioortsce’^ and grass. Two inches of 
snow fell at night, but the morning, though cold, was fine. 

We were now fairly in the Great Pamir; the grassy valley, about a mile broad, was 
bounded liy ti^rraces formed by low spurs (*oming down in gentle slopes from the mountain 
rang(.‘s on both sides. On the 20th Ajiril we continued our march along the P.amir to 'Bilaor 
Has. The road was excellent throughout, as in fact it was the whole way, from Panjah to 
Ak-t?ish, although at starting there are numerous steep ascents and descfents. This day^s 
inarch was along the right bank of the river, through a grassy plain, bounded on both sides 
by low undulating hills. The valley gradually widens, but the flat grassy portion is nowhere 
inu(.h more than a mile in width, the ascent was steady, and the road everywhere first-rate. 
Shortly b(‘foro reaching camp we passed on our h*ft the Ab-i-Khaigiishi which Hows from and 
through the Khargoshi jilaiii, beyond which, at a day^s journey from camp, is the Alieliur 
IMinir, which nominally belongs to Wakhan, but practically to Sliighn^n.f In it lies a 
small salt lake ^^Tuz-kuf^ from which no water flows, and beyond which the drainage go(\s to 
Shighnan. Two days’ march from this lake, three days from our (‘amp, tlie Alichur stream 
is said to fall into the Murghabi. Tlie Alichiu: Pamir is rei.)ort(‘d to be higher but smaller 
than the Great Pamir, and to possess roads going in every direct ion. 

On the »‘3()th we continued along the Great Pamir for 20 miles to Mazar Tiqia, the plain 
getting gradually wider and wider as we advanced, until a breadth of six miles is attained. 
The valley is not so well defined, as tliat'of the Little Pamir, where steep mountains l)ordcrcd 
the plain on both sides. Here low spurs from the inouiitain ranges iiortli and south run into 
and ar^ hardly to he distinguished from the plain. The mountains on the south are consider- 
ably higher than those on the north, the former rise to about 5,000 foetj and the latter 
to about 2,500 feet above the river bed, giving absolute heights of 1S,0U0 and 15,500 feet, 
respectively. 

The next day five miles of very gentle ascent brought us t o the west end of Wood’.s \ ietoria 
Lake, which, like its sister in the Little Pamir, was supposed to have two outlets. Of that to 
the west there could be no doubt; through a channel some 12 paces wide, a little stream 0 inches 
deep, and with a velocity of 2i miles an hour, emerged from under the ice with which the 
lake was covered, and flowed steadily westward. The temperature of the water was dS°, and 


• * Vide Appendix, Section Jloutes. 

t according to the statement of the Wakhis who accompanied ns. 

J Elevations of hills were measured with an “Ahneys clinometer, which I always used to carry in my 
pwket. Th/Hr positions were lixed \>y the intersections of compass bearings taken at different points on the line 
of marcli; the heiglits of the hC ter were determined hypsouietrically. 
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it was thus evident that the lake was partially supplied from warm springs. A few wild fowl 
were congregated near this end of the lake doubtless waiting for the rapidly approaching warm 
weather to melt the ice and enable them to [)rocecd with their parental duties. 

The lake runs nearly due east and west, is about ten miles long, and nowhere more 
than two miles in breadth. 

The valley in which it lies is, opposite the lake, about four miles broad. The height of 
the hills to the north 1 estimated at 3,U00 feet above the level of the lake, while those on the 
south were at least 2000 feet liigher. 

The only name by which the lake is well known to natives is " Kul-i-Pamir Kalan,^' ?.c., lake 
of the Great Pamir. I have once or twice heard it called Airan Kid/^ or buttermilk lake. 
To avoid confusion, and to make as little possible change in existing nomenclature, I })iirpose 
calling it “Kul-i- Pamir Kalan,^^ or “Victoria Lake, '’Mhe last name being the one originally 
bestowetl Ijy its discoverer, Ijieut(Miant Wood. Our camp, which was about two miles east of 
its head was called by the “ Wakliis '*’ Sar-i-kul (head of the lake), a camp in a corresponding 
position at the lower end being called “ Ihm-i-kur^ (foot of the lake). This may account 
for the other name (‘rroncously given to it by Jjicutenant Wood (Sir-i-kol). 

Aftta* reacliing camp, a distani‘(‘ of 10 i miles, I went to the head of the lake to investigate 
its drainage and determine its limits (for from a little distance olf it was impossible to 
discrimiuate between the ice and snow on the lake, and the snow on shore). I was so(m 
convinced that all the wat(*r from the hills at tlie east end drained into tlie lake, which 
therefore like its nelglibour in the Little Pamir has but one outlet, although in the former 
case the wat(‘r Hows west, and in the latter east. To the East of the lake the valley optais out, 
and forms a larg^i basin which exbmds ten or twelve miles from West to East, and six miles 
from North to Soutli. At the lower portion of this basin, surrounding’ the head of tlio lak(‘, is 
a great deal of marshy gi’ound formed by the drainagcj which i*nt(‘rs from numerous side 
valleys,* comiug from (he hills on the South. At the lime of our visit this marsh was covered 
with snow and ice; but later on in the season, when tlie snow is melting on the surrounding 
hills, there is much water, and the place is said to become the favoured breeding place of thou- 
sands of geese. 

Our inarch from Sir-i-kul lay along the Northen side of the valley, the whole of which 
was deep in snow, and was so level that I ex|)orieneed consideralilc (lilUculty in determining 
the correct position of tlie water-shed, which was (‘rossed at a distance of twelve miles from the 
cast end of tli(’ lake and at a lieight of 1 feet. A frozen sl-ream here comes doivii from 
the North, dividial into two jiortions liy a low ridge of gravel, one llowing eastward into the 
Aksu River, the other westward into the lake. 

Eastward from the water-shed the Great Pdmir valley contracts. We followed down a 
rivulet which, shortly before passing tlie eanij) at Shasli Tupa, joins a considerable stream coming 
down a broad valley from the North. The name of our camp was derived from the “"Sluish 
Tupa” or “ six hills” by which it is surrounded, and between each pair of which roads issue to 
different parts of the Pamir steppes. 

Our road from Sliash Tiipa lay for nearly eight miles due north on the right bank of the 
stream, and then continued down it for ten miles in a north-cast direction to the camp Dahn- 
i-Islig]i.”t On our left wc passed three broad open ravines, containing streams coming from 
the west j one of them was nearly as large as the river we were following, and before joining 


* Uj) one of tliesc valleys is a road aecross the hills to Langar in the Orcat Pamir. One good day’s inarch 
takes the travidler over the VVarram Kotal (Pass), another half day to Langar, and another halt day to Sarhacld 
(horse inarches). This is the road hy which a very short time ago Jehandar Shah, the Ex-Mir of Badakhshan, 
when attacked by the Cabul troops, fled, acc()in|)anied hy several hundred followers, to Yassin. His shorter route 
from Panjah would doubtless have been up tlic Sarhadd valley, but antieijiating that he would bo intercepted flu 
that line, he made the long detour hbove mentioned, passing through uninhabited country the whole way fro® 
Langar Kish, and striking the Little Pamir at a considLrable distance above Sarhadd, instead of having to ngflt 
his way up to the latter place. • 

t “ Mouth 01 the Isligh.’* 
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it passed through a plain some six miles long and two broad. At Dahn-i-Isligh the river is 
joined by two more streams, the Kizil Robat coming from the south-east, and tlie Karasu 
from the west, both of which pass through broad grassy valleys. The ground is very open, 
and may be traversed in almost every direction. Two or three miles north-east of our Camp 
the Great P^mir terminates, having extended for a distance of some 90 miles from Boharak. 

From Dahn-i-Isligh I took a path which follows the Isligh stream, until it emerges 
into the Aksu plain ; this road is somewhat circuitous, and the rest of the party took a shorter 
line, going over a low pass, and rejoined the main stream about 16 miles from our starting 
point. The path 1 followed is rarely used by travellers ; in summer it is quite impassable 
on account of floods. When I went down it (in April) the icc was breaking up, and travelling 
was somewhat dangerous, as the river had to be crossed many times. The hills on the north 
are very precipitous, and in places rise nearly perpendicularly to a height of some 2,000 feet 
above the river bed. Where the two paths unite, the valley opens, and down it a good road 
leads to the Aksu plain, which is crossed diagonally in a S.-E. direction. Prior to reaching 
our camp at Ak-t^sli we had much difliculty in crossing the Aksu River, which was much 
swollen by melting snow. On this march (67 miles in length) I had the good fortune to 
shoot an Ovis Poli,^^ the only one that has fallen to the rifles of our party. 

At Ak-tash we rejoined the road we had followed on our outward journey, and returned 
by it, to Tashkurghiln and Yarkand making the slight variations in our route, to which I have 
already alluded. 

It appears from the foregoing narrative that although the name Pamir has been inaccurately 
employed as a generic term covering the whole of the elevated mass lying between the Hindu 
Kush and the mountains of Khokand, yet it is rightly applied to some of the ifteppes which 
occupy a large portion of this region. These steppes would appear to be a series of broad 
undulating grassy valleys, formed on the surface of an elevated plain, by lofty ridges running 
more or less parallel to the equator. The general slope of the plateau is from east to 
west. Its eastern portion is gently undulating, and comparatively flat, while its western 
ed^^-e merges into spurs, which slope down gradually to the west, and are separated 
by^bold and precipitous defiles. On the east the Pa mir steppes are bounded by a transverse 
ridge, whicli has been appropriately termed the Pcimfr range by Pundit Manphul. This ridge 
runs in a direction from south-south-west to north-north-east and is the true wahu’shed 
between Eastern and Western Turkestan ; at the Neza Tash Pass where we crossed it, the 
watershed is very clearly defined ; the ridge was seen trending as far north as latitude 68® 15' ; 
it appeared to sink gradually, and I was informed by Kirghiz that it eventually subsided to the 
level of the Kizil-art plains a little short of the Great Karakul (lake) in which vicinity a 
dilference of level of a few feet may probably determine the How of water, either into the Sea of 
Aral in Western Turkestan, or into the semi-mythical lake of Lop, on the confines of China. 


To the east of the Pamir range there is an extensive plateau, which stretches^ from the 
Muztagh range of the Himalaya mountains up to the South Khokand range— the Trans-Alai 
of Fedchenko— in the parallel of 694®. Portions of it arc designated in order from south 
to north as the Taghdurnbash Pamir, the Sarikol or Taslikurghan valley, tlie laghaiiria, and 



questioned the existence — — - - -- — o ^ ^ ^ - i.\ 

researches seem to point to a meridional range to the west ot Kashgar, but he only saw these 
mountains in the dktance, and covered entirely with winter snow, which is very misleading 
as regards direction. Therefore his statement regarding a meridional Kizil-art range witb 
steep easterly declivities appears to me very untrustworthy. When you l'‘ive le tn s o a 
chain facing you they appear, when covered with snow and seen enJacc U) form a consecutive 
chain running in a direction perpendicular to the hue of sight of the behoWer. But all the 
information 1 have obtained decidedly corroborates Hayward s views, which are also shared by 
Mr. Shaw. I have every reason to believe that the magnificent line of snoy peaks which is 
viewed from Kashghar, constitutes a meridional chain of mountains, instead of bemg composed 

oM, 
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of the tail ends of a series of longitudinal chains. It is broken through nearly at right angles 
by the Yumunyar river, which brings down the drainage of the Little Karakul Lake and the 
contiguous portion of the Kizil-art plain, just as the Kuen Luen and many of the Himalayan 
ranges are broken through by rivers whose sources are in the upper table-lands. 

The positions of several peaks of the Kizil-art range were fixed by numerous bearings, 
taken from points along the road between Y^r-kand and Kashghar, and the four most conspi- 
cuous ones, embracing a length of 52 miles were found to lie almost exactly in one straight line 
having a direction of about 30° west of the true meridian. The most southerly and the 
highest of these, the Tagharma peak* of Hayward I ascertained trigonometrically to bo 
25,350 feet above sea level, while two others arc at least 22,500 feet high. 

From the Tagharma peak southwards the range diminishes very much in height. On 
our return journey we crossed the Chichiklik mountains (which may be considered as a continu- 
ation of the same range) at the Kok-Mainak Pass at an elevation of 15,070 feet; whilst 
further south the same mountains are pierced by the Tashkurghan river at a height of about 
10,000 feet. Little is known of the range further south, but it would seem to be a 
connecting link with the Himalayan ranges so that the old Chinese geographers, who did 
indeed link together the “ BoloP^ and the Karakorum^' under the common name of “ Tsung 
liing'' or Onion mountuins^^ were not far wrong in their ideas. 

I am inclined to agree with Mr. Fedchenko in considering the Pamir steppes, within the 
limits by which I have defined them, to be a portion of the Thien Shan. At all events they 
[Ji’csent a very similar physical formation, the main feature of which is the existence of ranges 
situated on a high tiible-land, and running more or less east and west. Wc have already seen 
that in the only portion of the Thien Shan system visited by us, i.e., to the north and north- 
east of Kashghar, the mountains consist entirely of parallel ranges having an easterly and 
westerly direction, and tliat the elevated plain on which they are situated vises rapidly higher 
aud higher as it advances northwards. It is not always easy to detect the parallelism of these 
ranges. On the expedition to (^hadyr Kul, where we continuously ascended the bed of the 
Toyanda stream, I did not fully realize the fact, and it was only after our subsequent journey 
towards Ush Turfan, where I had an opportunity of penetrating and crossing no less than four 
of these ranges, that 1 was convinced that this southern jiortion was of the same physical 
configuration as other portions of the Thien Shan us portray(‘d on the Russian n^aps. Fcd- 
chonko, proceeding apparently solely on tho basis of this theory of the parallelism of ranges, 
has shown in his last map the country north-east of Kashghar f in much the same way as I 
have myself done, and he would doubtless have been much gratified, had he lived, to find his 
theories so soon verified. 

An examination of the map accompanying this report will show the ideas I have myself 
formed of the ground lying between the Great Pamir and the Alai plateau, which last has 
been visited by M. Fedchenko. The position and extent of the Great and Little Pamirs 
have been accurately laid down, and it is liopcd that the mapping of the ground between them 
and the Alai will he found to be not very far from correct ; the geographical detail shown is 
the result of careful study. 


On the construction of the Preliminary map accompanying this report. 

The positions of all places in Eastern Turkestan, and Wakhan, that have been visited by 
members of the Mission, depend upon the astronomically fixed position of the Yangi-shahr or 
new city of Kashghar, for full details of which the appendix, Sections A. and B., may be 
consulted. 


• Tlie altitude and bearings of this peak I measured with great care, with my theodolite, from both Yap chan 
and Kashghar, aud 1 thus obtained two independent results of 25,364 feet and 25,828 feet. 

t M. Fedchenko was never there, and, as far as I am aware, the Russians possess no survey of the ground to the 
north-east of Kishghar. 
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The final positions in longitude of Yarkand and other important places have been deter- 
mined as follows — 

The true longitude of KASHGIIAR (Yaugi-Sbahr) is ... ... ... 76*^ 6' 47'^ 

The difference ’ of longitude between Kasbgbar and 
Yangi-Hissar as determined by Pandit Kishen Sing’s 
pacing, corrected from latitude observations, is— 

On outward journey ... ... ...4-0® 

On return journey ... ... ... -f 0® 

« 

Giving for longitude of Yangi-Hissar ... ... ... ... 7(j® 12' 65" 

The dilference of longitude between Vangi-Hissar and 
Ydrkand, dcUinnined in the same manner — 

By outward journey is ... ... ... 1® .T 0" 

By return journey ... ••• . ••• 1° 25" 

On the outward journey the survey was carried along 
the direct road, about 75 miles in lengtli, and over a 
perfectly level country, whereas on the return journey 
the road followed a circuitous line of 1 80 miles, over 
one snowy pass and very rough ground. The lir.st 

value is therefore accepted in preference, ... ... ... 1® 3' 0" 

Giving a final value for YARKAND (Yangi-Shahr) of ... ... 77® 15' 65" 

which is 0° li' 5'^ in defect of the astronomically determined value of the same place. I have 
determined to accept the value as deduced from Kashghar in preference to the independent 
results arrived at from observations to the moon. 

Again, the final longitude of Yangi-Hissar (as above) is . . . 76® 12' 65" 

The dificronce between Yangi-Hissar and Tashkurghan 
by Pandit’s pacing corrected for latitude is . . . 53' 25" 

The diftereuce ascertained chronometrically by Captain > mean 53' 54" 

Trotter is ... ... ... . • ♦ 54' 23" , 

Giving a final value for TASHKURGHAN of ... ^ ^ 75® 19' 1" 

which is 4' 59'^ in defect of the value obtained from one night's observations to the moon at 
the same place. 

The longitude of Kila Panjah (Wakhan) was determined chronometrically — 

1. On outward jouniey, from Tashkurghan ... 72® 44' 18" 

2. On return journey, from Igliiz-yar (near to and con- 

nected with Yangi-Hi.ssar by a traverse survey)... 72® 46' 40" 

Giving a final longitude for KILA PAN.) AH of... 72® 45' 29" 

Whilst the observations for absolute longitude at the 
same place give a result of ... ... ••• 72® 45' 30® 

and a fourth entirely independent result obtained by 

Captain Trotter’s route survey, corrected for latitude is 72® 44' 10" 

The mean result obtained chronometrically is adopted for the final position. The wonder- 
fully accordant results at Kila Panjah, although highly satisfactory, must perhaps to a certain 
extent be regarded as fortuitous, but the admirable rales obtained for the watch employed in 
the chronometric determinations, a silver lever watch by Brock of London specially made for 
explorations, are worth recording* and ought to give results in the accuracy of which great 
confidence may be placed. 


♦ Travelling rates obtained by Captain Trotter for Brock's lever watch. No. 1602, during Journey from 
Yangi-Hissar to Kila Fanjah, and return journey to Yarkand. 


StiGB. 

Daieg. 

1 

No. of days 
fru:u which 
rate waa 
dotorminvd. 

Rate per 
diem gain* 
log iu 
secoudH of 
time. 


Yangi-Hissar to Ak- 
tala. 

1.8th to 23nd March 

4 

+ 6. 0 

(1) Rate obtained by comparing difference 
of observed times with difference of longitude as 
derived from Pandit’s pacing, corrected for 
latitude. 

Ak-tala to Tashkur- 
gban. 

22nd to 31st March 


+ 6. 1 

(2) Ditto Ditto. 


6' 15") 
6 ' 0 " ' 





I am much gratified to be able to state that after all my computations were completed 
and the details of routes transferred for the first time on to a correct graticule, my position 
of the west end of Victoria Lake (the extreme east point visited by Wood in his travels) 
was latitude 37° 27' north and longitude* 73° 40' 38", which is practically identi^l with 
the independent determination of the same point by Lieutenant Wood which is given at 
page 232, new edition of Wood's Oxus, with essay by Colonel Yule, London, 1872. 

I will now ihdicate how the positions of points on the road between Leh (Ladakh) and Yar- 
kand have been determined. The position of Ak-tagh (2nd camp) was fixed by myselfinlat. 36° 
0' 11" and long. 78° 6' 20". It was the converging point of three different route surveys (by 
Pandits) starting from fixed points on the south, and is in the neighbourhood of a hill above 
Chibra whose position was satisfactorily fixed by intersection (on the plane-table) of several 
rays from trigonometrically fixed peaks of the Karakorum. The position of Ak-tagh in long- 
itude with regard to these peaks may be looked on as correct within a mile, and its position in 
latitude is undoubtedly correct within a few hundred feet. 

From this point three traverse lines have been carried by different Surveyors to Karghalik, 
which, when corrected and adjusted on the proper parallel (37° 53' 15"), had a maximum diver- 
gence of 3 1 miles, the mean of the three values gives a position in (true)t longitude of 77° 25' 30." 

Between Karghalik and Yarkand I had also two independent traverses, i.e., on both 
outward and return journey, which differed from each other in the resulting longitude ot* 
Karghalik by less than a mile. The mean of those two when referred to the value of Yarkand 
as determined from Kashghar places Karghalik in longitude 77° 28' 30." A mean between 


Travelling rates obtained hi/ Captain Trotter for Brock's lever watch, ^c. — (Concluded). 


Stigk. 

Datbs. 

No. of days 
from which 
ratfi waa 
determined. 

Hate per 
i diem 
ing in 
seconds of 
time. 

Remarks. 

Yangi-Hissar to Wa- 
khan and back to 
Ighiz-yar. 

ISth aMarch to 18th 
]\ray. 1 

G1 

-f- 6. 1 

During these 61 days almost an entire 
circuit was made. The difference of longitude 
between Yangi Ilissar and Ighiz-yar, ms., P 
45" only, wa.s determined by Pandit’s pacing. 

Kogachak to Ak -tash . . . 

3rd April to 6th May 

32 

-h 6. 7 

During these 31 days a smaller circuit was 
made ; the difference of longtitudo between 
Kogachak and Ak-tash i.s 1' 35". In both these 
circuits allowance has been made for the station- 
ary rate (-b 7"8) obtained during our halt in 
VVakhan. 

Kashghar to Tghiz-yar 

15th to 18th May ... 

3 

-b 6. 5 

Rate obtained in same manner as (1) & (2). 


It should be noted that niy watches and chronometers were always oan’ied in a small box that I had specially 
made lor them, carefully packt;d in cotton wool, and inserted in the middle of a larf^e leather mule trunk, packed 
with clothes. They were thus kept at a tolerably uniform tein|)erature and escaped in great measure the jerks and 
shakes they would otherwise have been exposed to. Of my pocket chronometers, having a regular chronometnc 
escapement, one by Peter Bircball, London, No. 1096, wtw well suited for astronomical observations, keeping excel- 
lent time when stationary and beating half seconds very audibly. It was always used by me in my astronomical 
observations! but it required very careful handling, as a violent jerk was apt to make it gain several seconds 
suddenly. A third watch, a pocket chronometer, by Dent, unfortunately got out of order before the Pamir trip, 
but 1 had found that while travelling, neither its rate nor that of Birchall compared favorably with that obtained from 
Brock s watch. It is perhaps needless to add that ray watches were daily carefully compared together, and mso 
both before and after observations of stars. An omission to do this on a single occasion prevented my getting 
a chronometric value for the differences of longitude between Yrtligi-IIissar and Kashghar. 

The position in longitude in the ‘‘Preliminary map** differs slightly from this, as the latter had to»be 
prepared prior to the completion of the computation.s. 

t True, i,e., depending on the most recent determination of the longitude of Madras. All the Indian Survey 
maps are based on the astronomically determined position of the Madras Observatory. Recent observations nave 
shown that the old value, that is the one adopted by the Survey Department, is about 3 miles ^ ^ ^ t 

cast. In my map I have been compelled to make allowance for this, and have shifted three miles to the wes , 
the whole of the positions in Northern India taken fr 'iS the existing maps. 
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this and the value previously deduced from the south gives 77 ° 27' 0" which has been assigned 
as its final position. Ihe smallness of the amount of the adjustment necessary to connect my 
own work depending on my own astronomical observations at KSshghar. and that dopendini> 
on the Indian Survey denved from the astronomically fixed position of Madras is a gratifying 
proof or the general accuracy of the work. ^ ^ ® 

be incomplete without a few lines as to my connection on the north 
with the Russian Survey, which appears, 1 think, equally satisfactory with the above. 

Ue only position in the Amir of Kashgliar’s dominions in Eastern Turkestan astronomically 
fixed by the Ifrissians is that of Kdshghar. This was done in 1872, the year prior to our 
own visit, by Colonel Scharnhorst of the Mission under General Baron Von Kaulbars A 
companson oi results is given : — 

Position of Yangi-Shahr (Kashghar) determined by English Mission, 1873— 

Latitude ... ... 39° 24' 2G" North. 

Longitude ... ... 76° 6' 47" East of Greenwich. 

Position of Yangi-Shahr (K-sshgli.-ir) determined by Russian Mission, 1872— 

Latitude ... ... .39° 24' 16" North. 

Longitude ... ... 76° 4' 42" East of Greenwich. 

As the quarters occupiwl by the British Mission, where -the observations were m.-ule lies 
outside and to the east of tlie fort, wliile those occupied by the Russians were in about the 
same latitude and nearly one mile to the west of the fort, the diiference in loinntudc is 
reduced to about one mile, our latitudes being practically identical. 1 would ha\^ wished 
to take the mean between the two as the final position of Kdshghar, but as our stay there 
was of inneh longer duration than that of the Russians, and 1 had oiiportunities of takim> 
many more observations than th(‘y did, 1 prefer leaving my own values intact.* The sli»>-ht 
discrepancy now noticed disappears on the road between Kashghar and Chad>'r Knl *the 
only line of survey eommoii both to the Russians and ourselves, and along whieh I carried a 
rough traverse survey in wdiieh the distances were estimated bv the time occupied on the line of 
march. Prior to my departure from India Colonel StubendorJf, of the Russian War Oliice,had 
sent to (yoloncl \Valk(;r, the Superintendent of the Great Trig’o no metrical Survey, the positions 
of a number of points in Russian and in Khokandian territory that had been astronoinieallv 
determined by Russian oflieers. Amongst them was tin? nortli-east corner of Lake Chadyr 
Kid. Bearing this in mind, when at the most northerly point on the road reached by ii.s, I 
took a bearing tangential to the east end of the lake, which lay nearly due north at a distalioe 
of about three miles from us. On my return to India when I plotted in my work from my 
own astronomical position of Kashgiiar, I found that by adopting the Russian value of the 
east end of the lake, r/-:., latitude 40^ 4^3' north, our positoiis in longitiidet of the same point 
e.\actly coincided. 

In determining the position of Khotan I have made use of Pandit Kishen Sino*^s route 
from Karghalik to Khotan, and theuee r/V/ Keria back to Ladakh. As a result of tin’s route 
Survey our previously accepted value of the longitude o£ Khotan has been altered by more 
than thirty miles. It may appear bold to make this extensive change in the, position of a 
place that has been visited liy a JCurojiean e.xjilorer (Mr. Johnson), but the route survey 
executed by this Pandit is so consistent, and the plotted results agree so closely with the 
observed latitudes throughout the whole of his work, that I have no hesitation in accepting 
it as correct. I may further add that I have been in communication with Mr. Johnson on the 
subject, and that he freely admits the possibility of a large error in his longitude of Khotan. 

* Since the sibove was written Colonel Walker has heard fi*om Colonel Stubendord* that the Russian 
astronomical observations at Kashghar which were taken by Colonel Scharnhorst were referred t-o the most 
northern angle of the Yangi-Shahr, a position almost identical in latitude with my own, and dittering by two-fifths 
r \ longitude. Colonel StulxMidorff mentions that tlic Russian observations depend on the eclipse 

the sun on the 6th June 1872, ai’d that corrections for error in the lunar tables have not been applied. This 
last remark applies to my own observations also. — H. T. 

t 76*^ 24' East of Greenwich. 

a45 
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He states that in commencing his reconnaissance from the Kiien Luen Mountains (which he carried 
on witli the plane-table only), one of the three trigonometrically fixed points on which his work was 
bas(?d, turned out subsequently to have been incorrectly projected on his board. This, together 
with the doubt that must always exist when rapidly passing through an unknown country, as to 
the identity of the different peaks visible from the line of march, is quite sufficient to account for 
the discrepancy. In iny preliminary map I have assigned to Khotan a longitude of 79® 59^ 
instead of 79® 26,' the position it has recently occupied'on our maps. About its latitude there 
can be no doubt. Mr. Johnson took several observations there with a 14-inch theodolite and 
obtained a mean result of 37® 7' 35", whilst from Kishen Sing’s observations with a sextiint 
extending over nearly a month we have a mean result of 37® 7' 36". Tlie points east of 
Khotan, /.<?., Keria and the Sorghak gold fields, are derived from Kishen Sing’s route survey, 
combined with his latitude observations. We also have from the same source a complete survey 
for the first time of the road vid Polu to Noh, and thence to Leh. As a specimen 
of the accuracy of this Pundit’s work 1 may mention that when the road froin Karghalik 
to Pal, a distance of 630 miles, was plotU'd out on the scale of 2,000 paces to the mile, without 
any correction or ad justment whatever (although 4i® were added to each magnetic bearing 
in order to allow for magnetic vai-iation) starting from my own value of Karghalik, the plot 
(‘losed at Pal (fixed by the Great Trigonometrical Survey) almost absolutely correct in latitude 
and only eight minutes out- in longitude, and in no single portion of the whole route, which 
passes over elevations exceeding 17,000 feet in height, did the i)lotted value differ by as much as 
three miles from his own observed astronomical latitude {vide A ppendix Section A.) . Of this discre- 
pancy of eight minutes in loiigit ude it is possible that a portion may be due to error of position 
ill tiie starting ])oint (Karghalik), but it may be noted that the amount is no more than would 
be accounted for by an m-ror of 1 i® in the assumed value of magnetic variation. It is not 
to be supposed that such accuracy is generally attainalile, but in the present case, although the 
surveyor laboured undia* certain disadvantages from the absence of inhabitants, yet there w^(‘re 
the compensating advantages tliat he was under no nceessity for concealment ; he was there- 
fore able to take and rei.'ord licarings when and wdiere he jileased. 

As regards the work executed to Ihc north-east and east of Kitshghar; the position of 
Maralbashi, on the road U) Aksu, was fixed in latitu<le by Ca])tain Piddulph {vide Appendix 
Section A.), and its position in longitmlc is roughly determined by a few bearings, and esti- 
mated distances taken by him on the road from Kashghar. 

On the road to Ush Turfan I carn>‘d on a rough route survey wherever .1 went, and took 
observations for latitude arul obtained chronometric detm-minations of longitude as far as Ui 
Bulak, in latitude 40® 26' north and longitude 77® 36' east. Thenee by route survey I got a deter- 
mination of the position of the Bolowti Pass; calculating from this the probable position of Ush 
'Jkirfan I place it about tbrec-quarters of a degree to the east of the position given it in the last 
edition of Colonel Walker's Turkestan map. On examining the latest Russian map (1873) 
it appears that the position of Ush Turfan has been recently altered, and placed very near 
where I would myself locate it. 1 have therefore in ray map adopted the last Russian values of 
Ush Turfan, Aksu, and all places to the east. It wi’ll be found that the cities of Aksu and 
Kuldja are more than twenty miles to the east of the places assigned them in all but the most 
recent maps. 

The details inserted to the north of the map arc taken almost exclusively from the Russian 
topographical map of Central Asia (corrected to 1873). The portion of ground to the south 
of Khokand, visited by Mr. Fedchenko, is derived from various maps purporting to be by that 
distinguished traveller, amongst others, one recently sent by Madame Fedchenko to Colonel 
Walker, differing materially from all others that 1 have seen. For the country between the 
Alai, visited by Mr. Fedchenko on the north, and the scene of our own explorations in the 
Pamirs on the south, the map is compiled from all the limited sources available* which have 


* Tnohiding the route eurvey carried on by Abdul Subhan from Panjab to Kila Wamur, the chief town 
of Rortban, and also including a aketeb map prepared by Colonel Gordon and Captain Biddulpb represetiimg their 
joint ideas of tlie geography of the Pamir. 
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been bound together to the best of my ability. 1 am by no means yet satisfied with the result, 
and one of my first labours, when I have finished this report, will be the preparation of 
a map on a larger scale of the Piimir regions, when I doubt not that further considerations 
will induce some changes in the map as it at present stands. 

Most of the details to the south of the map, with the exception of those portions north of 
Leh that have been traversed by members of the Mission, have beim taken from the last edition 
of Colonel Walker's Map of Turkestan, but all the positions in the latter have been shifted three 
minutes to the west in longitude in ord<‘r to allow for the most recently determined value of 
the longitude of Madras, mz.y 8.0° M' 19.5" East of Greenwich. 

In the portion of country traversed by Members and Attaches of the Mission use has 
been made of all the material collected by them. The maps of Messrs. Shaw and Hayward 
have also been called into requisition. 

The reductions of the astronomical observations, and the computations of heights, have all 
been made in the Office of Colonel Walker, ll.E.,thc Suj)erintendent of the Great IVigonometri- 
cul Survey, in whose Office also, the map compiled by myself has been drawn and photoziu- 
cographed. A large amount of work has been got througli in a moderate space of time, and 
1 am deeply indebted to Colonel Walker for the facilities be has given, and to Messrs. Hen- 
nessey, Keelan, and Wood in the Computing Office, and Messrs. Atkinson and Sindun in the 
Drawing Office for the assistance afl'orded by them in their several departments. 

• 

Ileteorological Observations, 

Whilst on tho march I always took readings of th er rn ora e tors, and barometer or boiling 
point thermometer, at our camps, and on high passes, and at othen places of interest. These 
were taken cliiefly for the purpose of determining the height above sea level of tho stations 
of observation and where used for this ol)ject are shown in Appendix C. Where they are not 
required for this 1 have not publislied them, as isolated observations at different places, taken 
under constantly varying conditions, are not of much use to the meteorologist. 

While I was at Leh Mr. R. B. Shaw, the British Joint Commissioner, commenced a 
regular meteorological registry, which has since been oontinned umh'r tho s!iperintondence 
of Captain Molloy, the recorder being tho Native Doctor attached to the dispensary there. At 
my special request Mr. Shaw kindly took extra barometrical observations at the hours of 9 a.m, 
and noon, whilst I was on the journey to, and during my residence and travels in. Eastern 
'rurkestan, those being considered tlie most likely hours at which I should myself be able to 
take barometrical observations lor height on piusscs and in camp. 1 have thus tlironghoub tho 
whole of ray absence from Leh got almost sirnidtaneons readings at the fixed Observatory 
of Leh, whose height has been accurately determined by the (rreat Trigonometrical Survey. 
This circumstance combined with the tisc by myself of mercurial barometers, enable me to 
compute the height of the various passes and halting-places with an amount of accuracy 
superior to anything yet attainable. It is hardly nece.ssary to add that I have made at Leh, 
both on the outward and return journeys, numerous comparisons between my own instruments 
and those in use at the Leb Observatory, and that rny own were previously compared with 
the standards at Dehra Dun (and some of them at Kew) . 

While 'on the march to Yirkand I succeeded in taking numerous sets of observations 
with a Hodgkinson's actinometer. 1 took these at the sp(*cial request of Mr. J. B. N. 
Hennessey of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, who supplied me with an instrument 
belonging to the Royal Society. They were chiefly taken at considerable altitudes, but 
owing to cloudy weather the Chang La (Pass), 17,009 feet above sea level, was the only very 
high point at which I was able to take sets extending over a period of several hours in the 
middle of the day. These aetinometric observations have been handed over to Mr. Hennessey 
(now in England) for reduction, and they ought to give very interesting results, which will 
probably be communicated to the Royal Society. 
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At Loh in LacMkh advantage was taken of the presence of the Pundits to get a* series of 
continuous hourly observations of the barometer. These extended over a period of six days 
during which there was no break in the observations. The height of the Observatory above 
the sea level (11,530 feet), coupled with the extreme dryness of the air of Ladakh, knj its 
position in the interior of a large continent, combine to render the doterraination of the 
diurnal curve of considerable value.* In the diagram accomi)anying the vertical scale is 
ten times that of the natural scale, the exaggeration being necessary in order to show 
clearly the curve. The actual barometer readingsf have been corrected for Index Error, 
and reduced to a temperature of 32®, before being projected on the diagram. 

The curve indicates two maxima, viz., at 1 a.m. and at 8 A.nt., and minima at between 2 and 
3 A.M. and between 4 and 5 p.m., which differ considerably from results obtained in other parts 
of the world. The daily maximum and minimum is very much more clearly marked than the 
nightly one. 

At Ydrkand also, during the winter, sets of continuous hourly observations were 
taken on the 20th, 21st, and 22nd of each month. Several of these sets have been reduced to 
a curve, which I have also shown in the same diagram. J It so happens that on the days that 
were selected for hourly observations at Yarkand there was almost always a steady fall in the 
barometer, as will be seen by a glance at the monthly curves in the otlier plate. In order to 
allow for this constant fall, the effect of which is to distort the true daily curve, I have applied 
j)roportionate corrections, so that the dotted line represents the true diurnal curve. The mean 
of six days' hourly observations, rA'.fon 20th and 21st of December, 20th and 21st of January 
and 20th and 21st of February, have been employed in constructing the curve. It will be 
observed that at Yarkand the night maxima and minima are much more clearly marked than 
at Leh, but that there is much less difference between those of the day and night. The maxima 
occur at 10 a.m. and 1 1 p.m., the minima at 4 a.m. and 3 p.M. At Y'arkand, where the Pandits 
passed the winter, meteorological observations were eornmcnccd on the lOih November and 
continued without a break until the loth March. They consisted of the readings at 9 a.m., 
noon, 3 p.m., 0 p.M.,and 9 p.m., of a mercurial harometor, an aneroid barometer, dry and wet bulb 
thermometers, and direction of the wind {N.B . — There was no rainfall, but a little snow fell 
in March) ; also the maximum and miuiinurn temperatures iu the shade during the 24 hours. 

At Kashghar observations were commenced on the 12th December, but were not so 
complete or regular as those at Yarkand, as I had fewer observers to assist me, and I was 
myself al)sont for two periods, viz., from 31st December to 1] tli January, and again from 15th 
February to 3rd March. 01)S(*rvatioiis were eontinu(*d up to the 1 6th March, and generally 
consisted of readings of two aneroid barometers at the hours of 9 a.m., noon, and 3 p.m , and 
occasionally at 6 p.m. Ueadings of tln*rmomctcr (dry) and direction of wind were taken 
at the same hours, besides the maxima and minima during the 24 hours. Readings of 
the wot bulb thermometer wore also taken during the latter half of February and March. 
In addition to these a series of hypsometric observations were taken, with the object of deter-* 
mining the relative heights of Yarkand and Kashghar. 

The whole of these observations are shewn in the Appendix, Section G., to which the reader 
is referred. I have ])rcparcd (|)late 2) a sot of curves showing the connection of the 
barometric wave between the stations of Kashghar, Ydrkand, Leh, and Dchra Dun (at the foot 
of the southern slopes of the Ilimahiyits) . The curve represents the height of the corrected read- 
ings of the barometer at 9 a.m., during the four mouths for which I was able to obtain data, 
with the exception of Debra, where 9 a.m. readings not being forthcoming I have taken the 
observations recorded at 10-30 a.m. 


* The Schlagintweits took liouily observations at Leh during the day, and interpolated values for the night 
liours. The results thus obtained cannot have anything like the siuue value as those derived from observations 
taken throughout the 21 hours. 

t The instrument employed was a mercurial barometer by Casella. 

^ X These diagrams liave been drawn by Mr. Kecdan of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, who has aiso 
rendered me great assistance iu the preparation of the ApiKjndices of this report. 
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Magnetic Ohsermitions, 

Ar has been mentioned in a previous portion of this report it was decided not to take 
from India a complete set of magnetic instruments. I took with me however a dip circle l)y 
Ibirrow with which observations for inclination were taken at Leh (in Ladakh), Chakra (in 
Ladakh), Yarkand, K^sh«liar, and Tashkur«>ban (in the Sarikol District). It has been laid down 
as an axiom by (jcneral Sabine, the t»T('at authority on matters of inaf^netism, that “the value 
of ('ach new ma<»metic station is directly proportional to its distance from those when.* obscr- 
valions have already been made,'^ and 1 may th(‘refore hope that the record of results, ride 
Appendix, Section E., may prove of considerable value, as 1 am not awan* that any magn(*tic 
()])servations have ever been taken within a very considerable distance of any of the thr(‘e last 
named stations. The rules laid down by General Sabine were rigorously adhered to in taking 
the observations. 

Observations for magnetic variati(»n (declination) were taken at, and have been eomputi d 
out for sixteen stations in, Ladakh, Turkestan, and VVakhan. The station furthest to 
the north-east was at Ui llulnk (latitude 40° 20' and longitude 77° 00') where the 
variation was 5° 40' east; tlic extreme western station was at Kila Panjah (latitude 07° 
longitude 71i° 45') where the variation was 4° 17' east. Details of the results, which 
are very consistent rnicr .ve, are given in the Ap]»cndix. Tin* instrninent employed in the 
dcterniination of deedination was the six-ineh transit theodolite, whieh has been described in 
the Ai>p('mlix, Section 15. It was titled with a lirst-rate inagnelie needle. Coni])arisons 
taken at Leh and at Dchra l.)oth i>rior to the departure of the Jlissiim, and subsctpient to its 
ivtnrn, ])rove that no alteration has taken place in the position of its magnetic pole. Tin; 
(ihji-et observed was generally Polaris. In many instances, however, the sun, either near sunrise 
(»r snns('l, was made use o!’; at important stations, such as Leh and Kashghar, the ineaiM'f 
<cveral d liferent independent di'tenni nations has l)een takcai. 

I cannot conclude this report \flthout alluding to the sad loss we have all sustained by the 
renmt and sudden death of our rnueli lamented comrade. Dr. P. Stoliezka. Having been in 
jilmosi daily intereourse with him from the day of leaving tin* Punjr'ib on our outward journey 
(ihnjugh the ('hangehennio, Ghakin.ak, Ariysh, ami Pjimir trips) up to the day of his death, 
and lu'ing naturally especially attracted to him as working* always cord ially with him to add my 
mile to Hu* liedd of seieiiee, I most Idilerly regret his loss. It is hard to think that he should 
not liave been spared to give to the world the results of his laborious investigation and seicntific' 
researcdi, and although he has left valuable notes beliind bim, yet owing to bis uncijualled 
knowledge of lliniahiyan geology there is probably no man living as e(»mi>etent as he was to 
do full justice to them ; and it is unlikely that any one will go through his valuable zoological 
and other (‘ulleelions with the same iniuuto care and attciilion that he would himself have 
hcslowed upon thoin. I have special reason to regret the absence of bis ex]>evieiu‘e aud advice 
while preparing my own report, in WTiting wdiieh 1 had eonlideiilly looked forward to receiving 
^he hmietit of Ids assistance. 

(Sd.) lltxRY Tuon'uii, Oiid.y li\ 


c/ 1(> 




GEOGIiAPIIlCAI. APPENDIX. 

SECTION A. 

I .A'r I ^J^Tf l ) T]S. 




Ahsimct of Obscrmlions for Latitude on road from LEE 



J® 

o 




i 

j 






I 

i’LACE OV OnSEUVATlON. j 

3 

O 

o 

p 

a 

V 

rv* 

Asln^nomical 

date. 

Ob.'^ervcr. 

Instrument 
observed with. 

Objc(‘t observed. 1 

i 

1 

1 

Chang L;1 or Sakti Pas.s... 

8 

15th Sept. 1S78 

1 

Capt, Trotter 

Theodolite ... 

Sun {I' Lft ... 1 

Lnkong Vil. Pang-gong- 

7 


lOtli Sq)t. 1S7:! 

K.alian Sing ... ! Sextant No. 44 

u Piseis Australis {Ftmal- 

('ho 

1 

1 



It an!) 


i 

Kishen Sing ... j 

„ 44 

a A([uihe {All ah') 



; ” 

... i 

„ 11 

a I’isds Aii.stralis 



i 



It a lit) 



: 2011l 

' 

„ 41 

Sun {U.L.) 



! lotu „ 

Capt. 'rrotter...: 

'riu'odollto 

,j 1, 

Chagra 

; 8 

1 

, 20tli Sq,l, IS7; 

■ Kalian Sing ... 

i 

Sextant No. 4t 

u Piseis ^Vustralis {Fomah i 
haiif) 


j 


1 Kishen Sing ... 

11 

a I'lsjn Minoris {Polaris) 



2lk 

1 

i 

1 

„ 11 

a A(]uila' {Altair) 

Gogrii Camp 

1 12 

i 

1 

2llh Sej)t. 1S71 

1 25th „ 

1| Kalian Sing ... 

8 

", B 

n Afpiihe {Allair) 
a Piseis AnslralLs {Fomnl' ^ 


i 

1 

1 


1 

1 

haul) 



2:!ril 

Ki.slnm Sing... 

i ., 41 

n Afpiihe {All air) 



21tli „ 

„ 41, 

a Piseis Austialls(4b/i'n//- 



1 


liaiil) 


1 

JJ ■” 

1 

„ 41 

a Ursie Miiiori.s {Polaris) 

fBhao (.Shumal- 
j lung) Camp. 

i 

18 

1 

20th Sept. 1878, Ki.shen Sing ... 
27th „ I „ 

! i 

,, ‘44 

„ 41 

a Aquila^ {Altair) 
ft Orionis {Pit/al) 


Ciitingluiii' Nit?c*liu I 15 j 27t]i St‘j)t I87li| Klslion ... 
Caiiqi. I 




L i n h :i n g ! 10 j 2Silj Sept. lS7l{i Kislien Sing ... 
plain, camp on. I I ,, 

' : 2i)lh 


Sumna Camp (E. ! 18 
ol' Ki/il jilga). ' 


80th Sept. 1878| 


}i :i 


Kislicn Sing .. 


41 

41 

41 


44 


ft Aqiiil.'n {Allair) 
a Ur.sie Minoris {Polaris) 


a A(|iiilie {Altair) 
a Ursa-! Minoris {Polaris) 
ft Orionls {liitjel) 


a Aquihc {Altair) 


44 I it lh»ni Ninons {Polaris) 
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lo YAJIKANI) via Chanij-Ghemno and SlfdhkhUla. 





Klemknts 




)oulile altitude 

s or zenith 

rsi:i) IN coir- 

DFnucTi) Latitudes. 

distances corrected for 

PUTATION OF 


• 


index and level 


ItKFJtACTrOX. 




errors. 


Haro- 

Thor. 

By .stars north By sun or .stars! Final lailiiulci 




nieter. 

Kaht. 

of zenith. 

south of zenith 

north. 


1 


iuchfx. 

lkijrvv». 

.. , V 

(j , V 

0 , V 

A. \).' 80 

17 

10 

15-S 

41 


31 4 49 

34 4 19 

I). A. 51 

27 

20 

lS-2 

5 1 


3 4- 0 1 


„ 120 

5 

10 

lS-2 

51 


33 59 55 


01 

27 

0 

>,s.2 

51 


31 0 12 


„ 111 

dS 

20 

IS 2 

51 


:ii 0 23 ■ 


A. D. 82 

17 

12 

IS'U 

01 


33 59 57 

31 0 0 

1). A. 51 

17 

20 

1711 

33, 


31 5 4 


„ 70 

t>5 

50 

170 

i 33 

31 5 0 



„ 128 

Go 

40 

17*0 

33 


34 *1 40 

34 4 59 

1). A. 128 

21 

10 

17-0 

' 

It 


31 20 21 


50 

4:7 

10 

T7-() 

41 


31 20 1 


128 

2d 

0 

i 170 

1 41: 


34 21 1 


50 

11 

40 

' 17 0 

1 4.1 


31 22 49 ! 


71 

27 

30 

1 

1 17-0 

44 

31 21- 1 


34 21 4 

1). A. 128 

7 

0 

10 3 ' 

44 


31 2S 59 


01 

21 

10 

103 

14 


34 29 13 

34 29 0 

1). A. 127 

55 

53 




31 34 33 


„ 71 

50 

33 

” 


34 35 32 


34 35 3 

a. A. 127 

29 

33 



1 

31 47 15 


„ 72 

2d 

13 


j, 

34 48 51 



03 

47 

23 




34 10 10 

34 47 54 

1). A. 120 

32 

43 




35 1(3 9 


„ 73 

10 

43 



35 17 9 


35 10 39 


TiKMAUKg. 


Ill obficrvations witli the sex- 
tant tin* stars liavo been 
invariably takiMi on tin*, 
meridian. In obsi'rvations 
with the theodolite the 
stars liave been taken on 
the meridian except whore 
an asterisk lias been atlixed 
to the name of the star (in 
column 0). Where this 
occurs the muiibcrfi in the 
eolunin of Uemarks are the 
computed means of the 
true local times of observa- 
tion used in the computa- 
tion for latitiule. The 
numbers in brackets in 
columns 7, 10, and 11, 
denote the number of pairs 
(face left and face right) of 
observations taken. 'Fhe 
cori'csponding tiguros in 
column 7 give the corrected 
mean zenith distance. 

The theodolite employed is 
described in tlie (leographi- 
cal Appendix, Section 
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AhsU'od of Obsenutiom for LaUlude on road from LEU 


I 

1 

i 

7^ ! 

• 

! 

j 

1 

1 

1 

PLArE OF OliSEilVATrON. 

! 

o 

o 

c 

r* ! 

ci; 

.j , 

Astronondcal 

date. 

1 

* Observer. , 

i 

Instrument j 
-)l)served with. 1 

1 

1 

1 

Ohjeet observed. j 

f Kotajilga Camp... 
o 1 ' 

1 

1 

P) 1 

1 

2(!tli Sqit. 187:i 1 

i 

japt. Trotter... ^ 

,, 

riieodolite ... 

11 

a UrsiwMinoiis (Polaris)* 1 

1 

s S 1 i 

1 i 

SamzumluioT Pa .. 

22 

28th Sept. 187:2 Iciipt. Tnitter... 

Tlieodolite ... 

a Ursa; Minoris (Polaris)*; 

* ! 

o'j ! 

11 i 

j 

M 1 

2'Jth „ ; 

n JJ 1 

;; ;;; i 

] 

i» 

t> 

” ” i 

y Aijuila; 

a Aipiihe (Allair) 1 

i 

MW i 

1 

j 

! 

i 


! 

! 

1^ Dunglun^r c)r ! 

bluiigluiig. 1 

"1 

1 1 

:2ril Oet. 187:i iCapt. Trotter... 

i ^ 

11 JJ , ” 1 

; 1 

Theodolite ... ' 

„ 

a Piscis Australis (Pomal ' 
haut) ' 

a Pegasii (Markah) ; 

y Cephei i 

1 

Ki/il-jilga on IkuiIc ol 
Karakiish River. 

27 

i 

1 

i 

5th (.)ot. 1873 

i’st :: 

2nd „ 

5th „ 

,, .M 

! 

Kalian Sing ... 1 

1 

. ■“ 1 

Kishen Sing... , 

i> ••• i 

” - 1 

... J 

Sextant No. I t j 

., 41 

„ U 
„ 44 

„ 44 

/3 Ceti 

a Ursa; Minoris (Polaris) j 
a Aquihe (Jltnir) ... i 

a Orionis 

j/3Ceti ^ ... j 

1 a Ur. Min. (Polaris) ... j 

Chung Tash 

28 

Sth Oct, 1873 

Capt. Trotter... 

Theodolite ... 

i Sun U. L. 

I 

u ['Daktod Karpo 
> 1 Sumdo. 

2' 

j m 

1 

j 

i Dtli Oet. 1S73 
j 10th 

j Ki shell Sing ... 

1 

” - 

J, 

i 

i Sextant No. 44 
„ 44 

„ 44 

a Aquihn (Altair) 
a Orionis 

a Cania Majoris (Sirius) 

1 1 

;5 Pungnagu Camp 

1 ' 

132 

12tli Oct. 1873 

3> '' 

}f ” 

Kishen Sing... 

„ 

Sextant No. 44 
„ 44 

44 

fj Orionis (Big el) 
tt Orionis 

a Canis M ajoris (Sirius ) . . . 

1 

1 1 

3 1 Sora Camp 

4 

U3 

13Ui Oct. 1873 

Ji » 

l-lth 

Kidlien Sing... 

„ 

Sextant No. 44 
„ 41 

„ 44 

1 /3Ceti , 

1 a Ursa; Minoris (Polaris) 

a Cania Majoris (Sinw)... 

.1 
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to YABKANB vitl Chang-Clmmo and ShdMdma.^{coni\mxoA) 


Double aliitufles or zenitl 
distances corrected lor 
index and level 

Elemicnts 
tiskd in com- 

riJTATlON OF 
REFRACTION. 

4 

Deduced^ Latitudes. 

Remarks. 



errors. 


Baro- 

Thor. 

By stars iiorthiBy sun or stars' Final latitude.^ 









mct(‘r. 

I'aht. 

1 of zenith. 

|southofzeiiith.j north. 








It 

Tiichcs. 

Dnjrecg. 


n 

f It 

r; ! u 


//. 

10 

IL 

25 


/. D. 

r)i 

21 

1(1) 

18-0 

10 

I 34 20 220) 




Mean time 

aS*. 

37 

” 

54 

23 

24(1) 

180 

10 

34 29 27(1) 



34 29 25 


10 

31 

14 

/. D. 

51 

10 

IG'" 

150 

0 

34 40 39(1) 





0 

10 

42 

n 

51 

18 

23(0 

15-0 

0 

31 10 45(1) 





0 

52 

57 


21 

22 

30 

15 0 

10 


34 

41 23 







2G 

8 

38 

150 

10 


31 

41 8 

■ 31 40 59 





/ D. 

05 

20 

25 

100 

~3 


35 

10 13 







20 

38 

5 

100 

^3 


35 

0 53 







11 

45 

30 

100 

— 5 

35 9 38 



35 0 51 





0. A. 

71 

50 

0 

105 

18 


35 20 33 







73 

27 

30 

10-5 

IS 

33 21 1 


' 







120 

25 

3 

10 5 

18 


35 

10 58 







121 

0 

53 

105 

18 


35 

10 50 







71 

50 

33 

10 5 

18 


35 

20 10 







73 

28 

3 

IG'5 

18 

35 21 21 



35 20 42 

! 




7. D. 

41 

10 

37 

170 

31 


35 

30 50 

35 30 50 

[ 




1). A. 

125 

33 

33 


... 


35 

45 45 






jj 

123 

15 

13 




35 

15 17 







75 

25 

13 




35 

45 52 

35 45 48 





1). A. 

91 

37 

3 




35 

51 22 






11 

123 

3 

23 




35 

51 43 






11 

75 

13 

43 

... 



35 

51 37 

35 51 34 





D. A. 

70 

30 

33 




36 

0 22 






?? 

71 

40 

23 

f • • 


36 2 0 



36 1 0 





1) 

71 

50 

33 

i 


... 


36 

0 12 









K. Route along Ka- 

W. Route via Aktagh. rakash River.- 


Vlkci: or Ohseryatio>'. 

'‘Jung Chidino Camp; 

■! 

^Gulljasliciu 

fSliorjilga 

Kanltagli Pass ... 

Potash Pass (near 
'rravci’i^e Station 
No. I k) 1 

Aktagh (1st camp) 

Chibra Camp ... 

I 

Sugrt Camp 

LSuget Pass 
Shahidulla Camp 
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Abstract of Observations for Latitude 

0)1 road from LEE 

m 

u 

o 

o 

o 

p 

Astronomical 

date. 

Observer. 

Instrument 
observed with. 

j 

1 

1 

Object observed. 

o 


• 



35 

15th Oct. 1873 

imh 1 

u » 

» 

Kislion Sing ... 

ff 

}f • •• 

)) ••• 

Sextant No. 44 
„ 44 

„ 41. 

„ 41 

„ 44 

P Coti 

a Ursie Minori.s (Polam) 

/3 Orionis (Uitjd) 
a Orionis 

a Caiiis Majoris {Sirius) 

3S 

17tli Oct. 1873 

18tli ” 

17tli „ 

Kishen Sing ... 

,, 

Capt. Trotter... 

Sextant No. 41 
41 
44 

Tlioodolite 

/3 Coti ^ 

a lirsie Minoris (Polar is) j 
a Canis Majoris (Sirius) ...! 
a Ursio Minoris (Polar is)* \ 

{ 

i 

39 

lOtli Oct. 1873 

Capt. Trotter... 

Theodolite ... 

1 

! 

u Ursie Minoris (Polaris) \ 

1 

41 

nth Oct. 1873 

Capt. Trotter... 

Theodolite ... 

j 

Sun (17. L.) ... j 

41A 

lOtli Oct. 1873 j 

Capt. Trotter... 

Theodolite ... 

Sun (U. L.) ... 1 

43 

13th Oct. 1873 

Naiii Sing ... 

Sextant No. 7... 

a Ursco Minoris (Polaris) 


14th „ 

Capt. Cliapman 

Theodolite ... 

Sun (U. L) 

43A 

1 15th Oct. 1873 

Kalian Sing ... 

» ... 

Sextant No. 8... 

» 8... 

P Cell 

a U rsffi Minoris (Polaris ) . . . 

47 

1 

17th Oct. 1873 

5) n 

Kalian Sing ... 

„ 

Sextant No. 8... 

„ 8... 

p Ccii 

a Ursse Minoris (Polaris) 

45 

16th Oct. 1873 

Capt. Trotter... 

Theodolite ... 

Sun (L. L) 

48 

22ml Oct. 1873 

Kalian Sing ... 

Sextant No. 8... 
„ 8... 

P Ceti 

a Ursa) Minoris (Polaris) 


21st „ 

Nain Sing ... 

„ 

7... 
„ 7... 

a Canis Minoris (Procyon) 
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to YABKAND viS, Chang-Chenmo and Shdhidulla, — (continued.) 






Elements 



• 



Double altitudes or zenith 
distances corrected for 

USED IN COM- 
PUTATION OP 

Deduced Latitudes. 



index and level 

HE FRACTION. 




Uemahks. 


errors. 


13aro- 

Ther. 

Dy stars north' By sun or stars 

Final latitudes 







meter. 

Kalit. 

of zonijlh. 

.south of zenith. 

north. 




0 

f 

ti 

Inchef . 

Leijm-f. 

0 1 H 

0 t // 

O t 7 



D. A. 

70 

10 

43 




36 10 10 





75 

8 

33 


... 

:w 11 :to 






90 

50 

3 


... 


36 10 14 




3 ! 

122 

2G 

3 




36 10 24 




33 

71 

36 

43 




30 10 9 

36 10 32 



I). A. 

70 

6 

13 

104 

25 


36 17 5 




33 

75 

22 

13 

104 

25 

36 18 26 





74 

23 

3 

10-4 

18 


30 17 1 



11. J/. S. 

/. D. 

52 

42 

13{=^) 

100 

25 


30 17 19(3) 

30 17 28 

Mean time 

8 30 30 

Z. D. 

53 

47 

5Gt^) 

165 

6 

35 41 2 


35 41 2® 

Mean time 

7 27 27 

Z.D. 

42 

30 

58 

15-7 

30 


35 42 54 

35 42 54 



Z. D. 

45 

58 

4 

17*4 

40 


35 56 31 

35 50 31 



D. A. 

74 

43 

20 

17-2 

12 

35 53 0 





Z. D. 

43 

54 

37 

16-6 

25 


35 50 0 

35 59 3 



D. A. 

70 

26 

30 

156 

25 


30 0 40 




33 

75 

0 

20 

15-6 

25 

30 7 38 


30 7 12 



D. A. 

70 

3 

40 

18-0 

25 


30 18 20 




3) 

75 

23 

40 

18-9 

25 

30 19 10 


30 18 45 



Z. D. 

45 

22 

5 

15-7 

30 


30 9 63 

30 9 53 



D. A. 

60 

52 

30 

105 

t 30 


30 23 55 




33 

75 

35 

20 

10-5 

30 

36 25 2 





D. A. 

75 

37 

20 

105 

30 

30 20 4 





3 ) 

118 

17 

10 

10-5 

30 


36 24 48 

30 24 57 
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Ahstmct of Ohsenations for Latitude on road from LEU 


— ■ [- 

1 

j 

1*L\CV: OV' OlJSERVATIOX. j 

1 

rence numbers. 

Astronomical 

(late. 

Observer. 

Instrument 
observed with. 

Object observed. 

1 

i 

1 

■M 




— - 

i 

1 

t 

1 

1 




K:u’Mlvorum C:iin[) 

! 

48Aj 

! 

25 th Oct. 1873 j 

» » j 

Kalian Sini^ ... 

)) 

Soxtiiut No. 8 

8 

Coti 

a Ursio Minoria ^Polaris) 

Cain}) 

4SB 

! 

2!)tli Oct. 1873 ; 
3ntli „ ; 

•nth „ 1 

J> 5) 1 

Kishen Sing ... 

M 

Naiii Sing 

)) ••• 

Sextant No. Jl 1 

„ 'll' 
7| 

„ 7 

n IJrsjn Minoris (Polaria) 
a Canis Minoris (Prorifon) 
a Canis Majoris {Sirius) 
a Canis Minoris {Proetjon) 

Tam Lan<?:u' ... | 

i 

1 

51 1 

1 

25 ill Oct. 1873 Capt. Trotter 
n » I - 

» » ; U 

Tbcodolitc ... 
Sextant No. 7 

7 

>5 * 

a Urs:n Minoris (Pol ark)* 

» )> _ >> 

0 Canis Minoris {Procifon) 

Kliewaz Lan^ivi 

51 A 

2()ih Oct, 1873 

Nain Sing ... 

' 

Sextant No. 7 

n Canis Minoris [Proetjon) 

i 

Sanjn Ba/iir 

1 

52 

1st Xov. 1873 
28tli Oct. 1873 
2!J(h 

3Ulh „ 

Capt. Trotter 
Nain Sing ... 

„ 

'riieodolito ... 
Sextant No. 7 

1 ” ^ 

” 7 

a Ursa) Minoris (Pohris)* 

JJ JJ ^ ^ 

a Canis Majoris (Sinus) 
a Ursa* Minoris (Polaris) 

1 

52A 

1 

2n(l Nov. 1873 

jj 

5J 

Capt. Trotter 
Nain Sing ... 

’J 

Theodolito ... 
Sextant No. 7 

! ” ’ 

a Ursa) Minoris (Polaris)* 

a Canis Minoris (Procifon) 

Oi 'ro^linik Village 

1 

53 

Srd Nov. 1873 

Capt. Trotter 

1 

Theodolite ... 

a Ursa) Minoris (Polaris)* 

ITai a Vllla-r 


3r(l Nov. 1873 
•Ith „ 

Capt. 3'roitcr 
Nain Sing 

Theodolite ... 
Sextant No. 7 
„ 7 

a Ursffi Minoris (Polaris)* 

(3 Ceti 

Ursie Minoris (Polaris) 

Kari^halik Ikc/ar 

55 

1 

i 

(Ith Nov. 1873 
2Gtli May 1871. 
0th Nov. 1873 

» j> 

29th Mar. 187 1 

30th 

Capt. Trotter 

N.ain Sing ... 

„ 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

Theodolite ... 

JJ 

Se.\tant No. 7 
„ 7 

„ 7 

„ 7 

7 

7 

a (Polaris)* 

(i Lib no 

a Ursie Minoris (Polaris) 

13 Orionis (liitjel) 
a Orionis 

Sun (If. L) 

Ju|)iter 

Sun (U. L.) 
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to YARKAND vii\ Chang-Chenmo and Shdhklula, — (continued.) 


I ELP:MKNTa 

Double altitudes or zenitlil ' 
distanoes corrected fur I •’ OF 

index and level | 

errors. i 


Dfducei) Latitudes. 


Uemakks. 


rj I f ■ ■ - — 

I Ajaio- I bur. Hy star.s north By sun or stars Final latitudes 
meter, baht. ol zenith, south ofzenith. north. 






Inrhi'K. 

]). A. 

69 

26 

40 

20 t 

)> 

76 

1 

20 

20-4 

D. A. 

76 

12 

44 ’ 

20-2 

,, 

117 

46 

44 

20 2 

.1} 

7.4 

25 

.50 

199 


117 

46 

0 

ll)-9 

/. 1). 

51 

52 

4S(-’) 

2L-9 

J). A. 

76 

40 

20 

211 


117 

24 

10 

j 211. 

D. A. 

117 

1 

20 

22-5 

Z. D. 

51 

40 

22('<) 

2 1*3 

D. A. 

77 

8 

0 

21 5 

,, 

72 

43 

50 

215 

J) 

77 

7 

30 

24 5 


m 3s 0 

3G 43 46 


36 36 59 


3(i 45 7 
36 45 37 


36 37 30 


! 36 45 24 .36 41 51) 

) 

36 51 51 36 52 4 

37 2 47 37 2 47 

! :t7 11 52 37 11 17 


II. JW. S. 
Mean time — 9 19 12 


Mean time 


0 15 57 


! 

n 21 ,37 21 lOP'l 

il- A. 77 23 30 23-4 33 37 21 31 

.. IIG 25 00 ya 


'/-■ I>. 51 12 15('') 21-8 I 10 i 37 30 200) ' 


Mean time 10 22 46 

37 20 33 37 21 5 

37 30 20 Mean time — S 5S 7 


D. A 07 25 50 ‘nl 37 30 55P) Mean time 11 S U 

7K n 37 37 2!) 37 37 19 

70 0 10 21‘1 33 37 37 22 


Z. D. 50 47 19(f) 261 
» 5.1 23 35 23'0 

Jl. A. 78 32 0 25-3 

78 35 30 253 

.. 119 1 0 25 3 

» 111 20 50 24-9 

» 110 49 20 24-9 

.. 112 13 60 249 


37 03 Olf) j 
37 03 20 


37 53 23 

37 52 19 
37 53 2 
37 53 43 
37 53 39 
37 53 30 


Mean time 


37 53 15 



Puce of OBaEuv\TioN. 


Pos^'uim Bazar 


VAKKAND. At Klein 
K liana near tlio centn* 
of the Yaiij^i-Shahr or 
new oity of Yavkaml. 


( ) 

Abstract of Observations for Latitude on road froniLEll 


5 


m 


Astrononueal 

Observer. 

Instrument 



date. 

oKserved with. 


7th Nov. 1873 

Capt. Trotter... 

Theodolite 

■■ 1 

a 

>? 

Nain Sing ... 

Sextant No. 

7! 

7 

55 

a 

27th Mar. 1871 



7 


Sth Nov. 1873 

Capt. Trotter... 

Theodolite 


a 

lull „ 

,, 


i 

i 

a 





t 

M 

” 



(1 

12tli „ 

jj 

» 


a 

27lli „ 




55 

Dili Nov. 1873 

Nain Sing ... 

Sextant ‘No, 

7 

55 

10th „ 

n 


7 

55 

2(;tii „ 



7 

0 

30th „ 

,, 


7 

a 




7 

a 

5tii Dec. 1873 



7 

a 




7 

d 

l3tli „ 


)) 

7 

d 

I4th „ 


,, 

7 


lOtli „ 

1 JJ • • * 

)> 

7 





7 


l8th „ 

, » 


7 

a 


' >! 

J, 

7 

a 

] loth 1 

i 

51 

7 


\ 



7 

a 

j20th 

1 j) 

55 

7 

a 

1 

1 


7 

a 


1 j) 

55 

7 

a 

Jl » 

i ” 

55 

7 

a 

21^ 1 

1 1? 

5J 


7 



i 7? 

55 

7 

a 

22nd 1 

! „ 

55 

7 


27th „ 

! „ 

55 

7 

a 


i 

55 

7 

a 

Gth Jan. 1871 

j 

55 

7 

a 



1 5 

7 


lith ” 

M 

55 

7 


13th „ 


5) 

7 


17th „ 

„ 

55 

7 





7 

a 

19th „ 

„ 

5) 

55 

7 

ft 

28th „ 

,, 

55 

7 

a 

30th „ 

„ 

55 

7 

/3 



55 

7 

a 



55 

7 

a 

Mar. 1874 


55 

7 

1 


Object observed. 


a lirsai Minoris {Polam) 


J upiter 


.Sun {L.L.y* 


V I 

Canis Majoris (Siriiifi) 


Ceti ' 
Jujiiter 


Sun(f/. /v.) 

Ursie Miiioris (Fohiris) 


V •• ' ''• J - ■ / I 

Leonis {Retjulus) ... ■ 

Sun(//. 7>.) ' ••• ! 

Tiiur'] (AlJelmran) ; 

SU11(^.X.) •*' ; 

Hydno ••• ' 

, Leonis {EegiduH) ••• | 

Urs[c Minoris (Fohris ) , 
Sun {If. L.) •■•I 


.lupitcr 


Sun (U.L) 
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fo YARKAND via Chayig^Chenmo and ShaldduhL — (Concluded.) 






Ej.kmknts 




ible altitudes or zenitli 
stances corrected for 

USKI) IN COM- 

IMJTA'nON OF 

JtKFRAf’TroN. 

Deduced Latitudes. 

index and levtd 



_ 




crroi 

s. 


Haro- 

Thor. 

By stars north By sun or stars 

Final latitudes 





meter. 

Falit. 

of zenith. 

.soutli of zenith. 

1101 th. 



t 

" 

Inch fit. 

Dciirccn, 

0 / » 

' " 


. 1). 

50 

25 

21(:J) 

2t)-3 

29 

38 11 53(-^) 



1. A. 

79 

8 

30 

251 

35 

38 11 32 




111 

12 

10 

25-1 

35 


38 12 11 



110 

1 

0 

25 8 

51 


38 12 1 

3S U 51 

1). 

50 

13 

5S(i) 

20-5 

28 

38 24 480) 

• 



5(> 

9 

37(-) 

2()-l 

17 



1 


2:1 

37 

5S 

2(M 

10 

38 21 55 

38 25 l(j)''i 

1 


29 

0 

39 

2(3' J. 

dO 



;-38 21 57 

1 


89 

20 

19 

2li4 

10 


38 21. 5!) 


50 

21 

50fbl 

26‘5 

35 

38 24 ISP) 

38 25 5 

) 


50 

13 

21(1) 

265 

31 

38 21 lOO) 


J 

), a: 

70 

30 

20 

26-2 

40 

38 25 28 




79 

30 

10 

262 

•K) 

38 25 38 




70 

7 

30 

26'2 

22 


38 2.5 I. 


IM 

10 

50 

)> 

22 


38 25 5 



80 

58 

30 

n 

22 


38 25 7 



135 

43 

40 

’) 

22 


38 2;! 52 



80 

30 

10 

>. 

22 


38 25 3 



10 

11 

10 


22 

38 21 59 




10 

11 

10 

3) 

22 

38 21 50 




05 

51 

10 

?) 

22 


38 21. 55 



105 

9 

10 


22 


38 21 57 



SO 

29 

0 


22 


38 25 36 

j 

.j 

70 

7 

30 

?) 

22 


38 21 59 

I 


50 

53 

0 

33 

' 32 


38 25 l(! ! 

I 


79 

35 

10 

33 j 

22 

38 25 16 

1 



117 

55 

50 

3) 

22 


38 25 36 



70 

7 

0 

3> 

22 


38 25 11. 1 


„ 

114) 

10 

10 

33 

22 


38 25 22 i 

I 


128 

21 

0 

3} 

22 


38 21 55 1 

‘38 25 8 


50 

50 

10 

3) 

32 


38 25 18 

,, 

135 

10 

10 

33 

22 


38 25 22 



50 

52 

30 

33 

32 


38 21 9 



80 

58 

50 

33 

22 


38 21 51 


■>> 

128 

21 

30 

33 

22 


38 21 39 

, 

„ 

74) 

10 

0 

35 

18 

38 25 16 




58 

13 

0 

33 

28 


38 25 22 


’j 

60 

0 

40 

33 

28 


38 21 57 


’j 

60 

15 

20 

33 

28 


38 25 11 



101 

18 

20 


18 


38 25 6 


,, 

82 

12 

30 

1 - 

33 

18 


38 24 37 


)) 

4.6 

14 

10 

33 

18 

38 25 7 



J) 

71 

9 

40 

33 

18 

38 25 5 



*» 

86 

30 

0 

33 

18 


38 25 0 


5} 

117 

56 

10 

33 

18 


38 25 21 



70 

7 

0 


18 


38 25 (J 


■:> 

103 

19 

40 

33 

19 


38 25 15 



//. J/. 


Mean time - In 


12 


M('an time . : 11 
^ 0 


14 


s. 

11 


0 

21 ) 


50 

51 


Final latitude 
of Yarkand OS 
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AUtmcl of Ohsermtions for Latitude on road from LEU 


Place of Ohskhvatfon. 

eferonoe numbers 

Astronomical 

(late. 

Observer. 

Instrument 
observed with. 

i 

1 

Object observed. 

Panamik Villaj^^c 

i 

C3 1 

r)9A 

4tli Oct. 1873 

j) ” 

Naiii Sing ... 

Sextant No. 7 

„ 7 

] 

a Piscis Australis (Fomal- 
haul.) 

a Ursa; Minoris (Folaris)... 

Ohangliini; Village 

59J1 

Otli Get. 187!! 

?!» 

IGtli i\lay 1874 
L7tli 

l^ain Sing ... 1 

11 

,, 

Sextant No. 7 

7 

„ 7 

” 1 

1 7 

„ • 7! 

7 

Saturn ... ; 

a Piscis Australis (Fomal- 
haul) 

a Ur.^iie Minoris (Polaris) 
a ( ’anis M ajuris (Sirius) . . . 

(1 Ursie Minoris (Polaris) 
Jupiter 

a Virginis (Sj)ica) 

/7 Ursuj Minoris 

'rutialak CaiiiiJ (Vanrf- 
dontj-sit.) 

591) 

Till Get. 187;t 
15t,li May 1871. 

Nain Sing ... 

11 

11 

Sextant No. 7 
„ 7 

„ 7 

a Aquila* (Altair) 

.lnj)iter 

a Ursie Minoris (Polaris) 

1 

SausiVpolu... 

50F 

Sill Oct. 1873 
i I3tli Mav 1874 

. i 

lull M 

20tli June 1874 j 

Nain Sing ... 

Capt. Trotter . 

i 

Sextant No. 7 1 
» 7 

” 1 

V ^ 

Theodolite 

((. Canis Majoris (Sirius)... 
Jujiiter 

.1 Ursa; Minoris (Polaris) 
/•) Ursm Minoris 

Sun (Centre) 

Pruclise 

83 

I7tli Juno 1874 
11 j 

Capt. Trotter. . 

11 

Theodolite 

11 

11 

( 1 . Si;i’pentis ... 

( Llrsie Minoris 
^ Ophiuehi ... 

/3 Ursu) Minoris 

Khiimdau Camp 

GO 

j 12th May 187't 

Nain Sing ... 

Sextant No. 7 

n UrsiB Minoris ( Pokm) 

Giapshaii Kizil 

GOA 

nth M.n-1871 

ji >1 

J) 

Nain Sing ... 

Sextant No. 7 

•-1 

11 

Jupiter 

a Virginis (Sj)ica) ••• 

a Ursai Minoris (Polans) 

Daolatbeg-uldi 

Gl 

nth Oct. 1873 

Nain Sing ... 

Sextant No. 7 

Orionis (Bifjel) 

Haiti or Karakorum polu 

62B 

lOtli May 1874 

;> n 

11 i> 

Nain Sing ... 

11 

’1 "• 

Sextant No. 7 
,, 7 

„ 7 

Jupiter 

a Virginis (Spico) ••• 

a Urs® Minoris (Polam) 


1 




- — 
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lo YABKAND villi, Karakoram and Kugiar. 


Double altitudes or 
zenith distances cor- 
rected for index 
and level 
errors. 

Elements 

USED TX COM- 
PUTATION OF 

REFRACTION. 

Deduced Latitudes. 

Baro- 

meter. 

Thor. 

Eaht. 

ly stars north 1 
of zenith s 

ly sun or stars 
outh of zenith. 

Final Lati- 
tudes north. 


Q 



Tnchfiif. 

Degrceg. 

o 

// 

0 t H 

0 t 

4 

D. A. 

40 

54 

40 

207 

44 



34 46 34 




72 

21 

10 

207 

44 

34 47 45 


84 47 10 

1). A. 

07 

29 

30 

203 

44 



34 55 50 



- 

40 

36 

20 

20-3 

44 



34 65 42 




72 

38 

20 

203 

44 

34 

56 23 





77 

5 

40 

203 

44 



34, 65 40 




(>7 

0 

30 

20'2 

50 

34 

SS 40 





no 

14 

40 

20*2 

50 



34 56 38 




80 

8 

30 

202 

50 



34 56 1 




100 

20 

30 

20-2 

50 

34 

54 23 


31 55 43 

I). A. 

127 

0 

0 

17*4 

30 



34 50 31 




119 

0 

30 

174 

35 



35 ,0 46 




07 

IS 

50 

17-4 

35 

35 

0 26 


35 

0 17 

1). A. 

70 

52 

0 

171 

21 



35 2 25 




no 

1 

40 

173 

30 



35 2 58 




67 

24 

0 

17-3 

30 

35 

2 59 





100 

45 

10 

17-3 

30 

35 

2 15 

« 



/. D. 

11 

35 

53 

16'6 

42 



35 3 4 

35 

2 43 

Z. D. 

28 

15 

33 

166 

42 



35 5 6 



j’ 

43 

5 

58 

16 6 

42 

35 

4 23 




57 

38 

27 

27 

16 6 

42 



35 5 39 



7 ) 

39 

35 

35 

166 

42 

35 

4 16 


35 

4 51 

D. A. 

67 

34 

0 

17*0 

30 

35 

8 1 


35 

8 1 

a A. 

118 

30 

40 

]6-7 

19 



35 17 58 




88 

24 

0 

16-7 

19 



35 18 14 




67 

53 

0 

16*7 

19 

35 

17 30 


35 

17 54 

D. a;; 

: 92 

35 

10 

10-2 

15 



35 22 16 

35 

22 16 

D. A. 

118 

16 

30 

16'6 

17 



35 24 41 



)j 

88 

9 

40 

16*5 

17 



35 25 24 


24 26 


68 

6 

40 

166 

17 

35 

23 49 


35 


Remarks. 


«50 
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Abstrai't of Observalions for Latitude ou road from LEU 


I’j.ACK OK OllSERYATION. 

1 

o 

-O 

D 

O 

p 

Astnmmtiical 

diitu. 

1 

1 

1 

Observer. j 

1 

i 

1 

I 

Instriimont 
obstirved witii. 

Object observed. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

! 

Nain Sini^’s ('am]) near | 
Kani-koruni l^i8s. 

! 

! 

G2A. ' 

i 

1 

1 

i 

25tli April |S7 1* 1 

i 

. ,, i 

„ P i 

Otii MaylS71-| 

Nain Sing ... 

,, 

Sextant No, 7 
. 7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

i 

I 

Jii] liter ... ... I 

a Virgiiiis (^S/iica) ... i 

(1 lirsa't Minoris {^Polaris} ; 
Ui>a‘ Minoris ... i 

Jujiiter ... .. ! 

a Ur.s;i‘ Alinoris {Pohris) j 

1 

Karakorum lirangsa 

02 

! 

1 

ir)lli .IiiiK! 1874 

Sill May 1871 

Capt. Trotter 

” 1 
„ ... 1 
Nain Sing ... 

Theodolite ... 

»7* 

Sextant No. 7 

7 

7 

Sun (Centre) 

n Yirgiiiis {JSpica) ,, 1 

^ Virgiiiis ... 

0 bibim 

p Ursa* Minoris ; 

.Jupiter ... i 

ft Virginis {Spkn) ... ! 

(1 Ursa? Minoris {Polaris) 1 

Aktagli (2n(l Cain^)) ... 

'riiiK Ciniijt is aboiil; ono mile 
to llio north ol’ Akt!i;'li Ist 
(■11 tlio IShdlildula route. 

70 

10th Juno 1871 

Capt. 1'roitor 

)? 

! 

i : 

Tlieodolito 

r> 

)> • • • 

a Vigiiiis {Spica) 
ft Libra; ... ... j 

IJrsie Minoris .. 1 

ft Librm ... ... j 

Kiiufclong Oainj) ^ ... 

78 

1‘Jtli Juno 1874 

I 

! Capt. Trotter 

I 

Theodolite ... 

Sun (Centre) 

Kashmir-jilga Camp 

77 

1711. Oct. 1873 

V 

Nain Sing ... 

?7 

Sextant No. 7 
7 

„ 7 

Saturn 

tt Piseis Australis {Fomal- 
haul) 

a Ursie Minoris (Polam) 

Kirghiz Camp (near 
Kirghiz jangal.) 

70 A 

ISth Oct. 1873 

IJ 

Nain Sing ... 

?» 

)» ••• 

Sextant No. 7 
7 
7 

ft Orionis {Rif/el) 
a Oiionis 

a Canis Majoris (Sirius)... 

'ru|)a Diwiin Camp 

7GB 

20th Oct. 1873 

t? » 

)l J» 

Nain Sing ... 

jj 

« 

Sextant No. 7 
„ 7 

„ 7 

„ 7 

Saturn 

a Piseis Australis {Foniah 
hut) 

a Ursa; Minoris (Polaris) 
a Canis Majoris (Sinus)... 





I 
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to YAllKAND viA Karakoram and (Continued.) 





Ki-kmexts 

1 


1 

Double altitude 
zenith distancM's 

^ or 

cor- 

I'SKJ) IS COM- 
PUTATION OF 

Deduced Latitudes. 

1 

r(‘eted for index and 

liEFRACTtON. 




Remarks. 

level errors. 


Ibiro- 

Ther. 

By stars northlBv sun or stars 

Final lat itudes 





meter. 

Faht. 

1 of zenith. 

south of zenith 

north. 




" 

Tnchfu. 

Diijrrvs. 

„ , „ 

. , „ 



I). A. 117 

32 

20 

150 

30 


35 32 

i 

b7 

54 

•40 

150 

00 


35 32 50 


OS 

24 

30 

15 6 

30 

35 33 15 


loi 

47 

30 

15 0 

30 

35 33 ‘>2 


i 1 

117 

5S 

30 

10 1 

25 


35 33 M. 


os 

23 

50 

101 

25 

35 32 50 

35 33 4 : 

1 

/. IJ. 12 

18 

50 

150 

45 


35 38 s 


40 

7 

33 

150 

15. 


35 37 1-2 

i 

,, 1)5 

34 

33 

150 

■45 


35 37 13 

1 

01 

S 

37 

15'0 

■45 


35 37 33 

1 

00 

2 

17 

15 0 

45 

35 37 30 


1 

i). A. 117 

d.s 

10 

17'4 

15 




S7 

45 

10 

174 

15 


35 37 41 



OS 

32 

40 

17*4 

15 

35 37 10 

35 37 42 


/. D. 40 

30 

21 

160 

31 


3(! 0 35 



51 

30 

40 

10 0 

31 


30 0 15 



3S 

40 

i) 

109 

31 

35 59 44 



41 

54 

45 

10-9 

31 


30 0 t) 

30 0 11 


/. 1). 12 

50 

3 

171 

52 

36 8 31 


30 8 31 


1). A. ()4 

51 

40 

17*5 

30 

1 

30 10 42 



„ 47 

1 

30 

17-5 

30 

1 

30 13 2 



75 

15 

0 

17*5 

30 

30 11 55 


30 14 54 


11 A. 00 

35 

50 

17-7 

20 


1 

30 21 59 



. 122 

2 

30 

177 

20 


30 22 JO 



74 

12 

20 

177 

20 


30 22 19 

30 22 !) 


A. 64 

38 

0 

181 

31 


30 24 31 



46 

40 

30 

18-1 

31 I 


30 23 35 



75 

30 

40 

18-1 

31 

36 25 45 




I) 74 

9 

30 

18-1 

31 


30 23 43 

i 

36 2-1 24 
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Abstract of Observations for Latitude on road from LEE 


1 

i 

Place of Ouservation. 

ieference numbers. 

1 

Astronomical 

date. 

Observer. 

Instrument 
observed with. 

1 

Object observed. 

Kirghiz Jangul’Camp ... 

•-H 

76 

10th June 1874! 

5J 

»» » 

J) J’ 

Capt. Trotter... 

j, ... 

Theodolite ... 

>♦ ... 

„ ... 

a Virginia (Spica) 
a Libr® 

/3 Ursjc Minoris 
/3 Libra} 

Sasak bulak Cam}) 

j 

1 

78A 

17th April 1871 

» » 

n » 

n » 

)i « 

Nain Sing . . . 

ij 

)» 

,, 

1) 

Sextant No. 7 
„ 7 

» 7 

K 7 

„ 7 

„ 7 

a Hydrs 

a Lconis (Repulus) ... | 

Jupiter '... ... i 

a Yirginis (Spica) ... : 

a Ursa? Minoris (Polaris) 

^ Ursa) Minoris .... 

Tcshek Tash Camp 

7aA 

13th April 1871 

<} » 

» )> 

Nain Sing ... 

J) 

Sextant No. 7 
,, 7 

„ 7 

„ 7 

a Hydno 

Jupiter ... 

a Urs?e Minoris (Polaris) 
ft Ursa) Minoris 

Duba Camp 

73 

5 th June 1871 

Capt.Trotter... 

,, 

Theodolite . . . 

j 

a Corona} ... . 

a Serpeutis ... ; 

1 

Mazarjvhoja 

65 

12th April 1871 

jj » 

1 ti )’ 

)> >j 

Nain Sing ... 

,, 

Sextant No. 7 
„ 7 

,, 7 

7 

Sun (Upper Limb) ... : 

a Leonis (liepulus) . • j 

Jupiter 

a Ursae Minoris (Polaris) 

Chiklik 

65A 

3l8t May 1874 

JJ » 

i> « 

n 

Capt.Trotter... 

,, 

Theodolite ... 

,, ... 

M ••• 

a LibriB 

a Bootis (Arcturus) 
ft Ursa) Minoris 
ft Libr» 

Ak-Masjid ... 

63 

8th April 187^ 

» iy 

9th „ 

t Nain Sing 

a 

1 

1 Sextant No. 7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

a Leonis (Begulus) 

Jupiter ... 

Sun (Upper Limb) 
a Hydrro 

Jupiter ... 

Fusar Village 

63A 

, 6th April 187< 
7th 

» »» 

t Nain Sing ... 
>» 

« 

, Sextant No. 7 

• ” 1 

. » ' 

Sun (Upper Limb) •• 

Jupiter 
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to YARKAN D viii, Karakoram and Kngiar . — (Continued.) 


Double altitudes or zenith 
distances corrected for 
index and level errors. 

Elements 

USED IN COM- 
PUTATION OF 

llEFRACTION. 



Deduced Latitudes. 

latitudes 

lorth. 

Kemakk,s. 

Baro- 

meter. 

Tber. 

Falit. 

By stars north 
of zenith. 

By sun or .stars 
south of zenith. 

! Final 

. 1 


0 

t 

« 

Tnchet. 

Jiegrees. 

0 

/ 

n 

0 

/ 

- 

0 

! 



L D. 

4G 

55 

35 

18-2 

26 




36 

25 

54 





j) 

51 

50 

12 

J8 2 

20 




36 

25 

40 






38 

14 

10 

182 

26 

36 

25 

37 






45 

20 

23 

18-2 

20 


30 

25 

40 

30 

25 

44 


1). A. 

90 

52 

30 

18-3 

18 




30 

27 

28 





n 

132 

14 

50 

18-3 

18 




30 

27 

47 






115 

10 

10 

18-3 

18 




30 

27 

7 






80 

5 

40 

18-3 

18. 




30 

27 

30 





,, 

70 

13 

10 

18-3 

18 

30 

27 

25 





jj 

103 

30 

20 

18-3 

18 

30 

27 

41 




30 

27 

30 


D. A. 

00 

10 

20 

10-9 

24 




36 

44 

0 





}j 

114 

70 

24 

40 

50 

50 

199 

100 

24 

24 

30 

44 

11 

30 

44 

20 






104 

10 

0 

10-0 

24 

30 

44 

27 




30 

44 

18 


Z.D. 

9 

38 

13 

20-2 

55 

36 

46 

37 









29 

50 

53 

20-2 

55 

36 

40 

30 

30 

40 

34 


D. A. 

124 

8 

20 

20-0 

30 




30 

50 

50 






131 

30 

20 

20’0 

30 




30 

50 

3 






114 

7 

30 

200 

30 




30 

50 

52 






70 

50 

20 

200 

30 




30 

50 

24 

30 

50 

32 


Z.D. 

52 

33 

15 

218 

52 




37 

2 

54 





j? 

17 

12 

42 

21-8 

52 

37 

3 

11 







37 

37 

2 

21*8 

52 

37 

2 

40 








)) 

45 

57 

18 

21*8 

52 




37 

2 

40 

37 

2 

54 


D. A. 

130 

54 

20 

2D3 

33 




37 

8 

4 





« 

113 

15 

0 

21-3 

33 




37 

7 

38 






121 

20 

50 

21-3 

40 




37 

8 

17 





j» 

89 

31 

0 

21-3 

33 




37 

8 

18 





j» 

113 

17 

30 

21*3 

33 




37 

8 

50 

37 

8 

13 


d.a. 

118 

41 

10 

227 

47 




37 

20 

40 






119 

24 

0 

22-7 

47 




37 

21 

51 





■ — 

112 

40 

40 

22*7 

44 




37 

19 

20 

37 

20 

37 



«51 


( 312 ) 


ihtmt of Okmiim for Mkk on mi fm IHi 




( 313 ) 

to YARKAND KaraJcorcm and Kugiar, — (Concluded.) 

Elements. 

USED IN COM- ^ _ 

Pouble altitudes or zenith putation OE Deduced Latitudes. 

distances corrected for eefuacticn. Remarks. 


index ana levei errors. 

Baro- 

meter, 

Thor. 

Faht. 

By stars north 
of zenith. 

By suu or stars 
south of zenith. 

Final latitudes 
north. 


0 

1 

II 










Inches, 

Degrcm, 




Z. D. 

12 

32 

43 

234 

03 

37 23 43 




37 

15 

29 

23*4 

03 

37 24 11 



V A. 

112 

10 

40 

232 

40 


37 24 11 



no 

15 

40 

23-2 

45 


37 25 1 



130 

23 

40 

23-2 

40 


37 23 25 



117 

1 

20 

23*2 

45 


37 25 0 



88 

59 

40 

232 

40 


37 24 2 



130 

23 

10 

23-2 

40 


37 23 40 



117 

47 

0 

23-2 

45 


37 25 4 



130 

22 

40 

232 

40 


37 23 55 

37 24 14 

i 









Z. D. 

37 

12 

41 

23'G 

70 

37 26 59 




40 

21 

40 

230 

70 


37 27 13 

87 27 0 


( 314 ) 


Abstvdct of ObseTvutiofis for Latitude on road froM LEH 


Pj,ace of Observation. 

ieference numbers 

Astronomical 

date. 

Observer. 

Instrument 
observed with. 

Object observed. 

Angclie Cliortan, 11- bank 
of Nischu River. 

108A. 

28tb July 1874 
29th „ 

Kishen Sing... 

)) 

Sextant No. 8.. 

ft 

a Scorpii (Antares) 

/3 Ceti ... 

Sumzi Ling Camp 

108 

2Gth July 1874 
27th 

1) I) 

Kishen Sing... 

» 

,1 

ft “• 

n 

ft ••• 

a Aquila) (AUair) 
a Piscis Australis (Fomal- 
haut) 

/3 Ceti ... ... I 

Chumik Lbakrao Camp... 

107 

23td July 1874 

If » 

24th 

» ’» 

Kishen Sing... 

„ 

>t 

}j 

ft 

ft 

ff 

a Scorpii (Antares) ...|| 

a Aquib (Altair) ... 1 

Saturn ... •“ j 

tt Piscis Australis (FomaU 
haut) 1 

Tttshliak Kbiol, lake bank 
of. 

lOG 

22nd July 1874 

jj »> 

Kishen Sing... 

ft 

» 

Saturn 

a Piscis Australis (Fomah 
haut) 

Arasii Camp, on right 
bank of Kiria river. 

103 

14th July 1874 
15th „ 

Kishen Sing... 

ft 

t) 

tt 

ft 

ft 

a Scorpii (Antares) 
tt Piscis Australis (FomaU 
haut) 

tt Scorpii (Antares) 

Gliubolik Camp, bank of 
Uloksbabi Kliiol Lake 

102 

12th July 1874 
I3th „ 

Kishen Sing... 

ft 

ft 

ft 

a Aquilce (Altair) 

Saturn ... 

Polu Village 

101 

2nd July 1874 
4th ■ „ 

,1 ft 

7th 

8th 

Kishen Sing... 

jj 

j) 

ft 

ft 

ff 

tt 

tt 

ff 

ft 

tt Scorpii (Antares) 
a Aquilue (Altair) 

Saturn 

tt Aquila* (Altair) 
a Scorpii (Antares) 



9th 

» » 

ft 

ft ••• 

it 

>> » ” . . 
tt Aquilffi (Altair) 

Kiria Bazar 

99 

18th June 187* 
26th „ 

27th „ 

28th „ 

29th „ 

» II 

L Kishen Sing. 

» 

» 

ft 

jt 

ti 

ff 

)1 

tt 

ft 

tt 

tt 

0 Ursw Minoris % .* 

tt Aquilffi (Altair) 

Saturn ...^ 

0 Ursffi Minoris 
a Aquilffi (Altair) 

, Saturn ... 


( 315 ) 


to YABKANL vi& NOE, POLU, and KEOTAN. 





Elements 




Double altitudes or 
zenith distance correctec 

USED IN COM- 
PUTATION OP 

Deduced Latitudes. 


for index and level 

KEPJUCTTON. 



KEMAHh.0. 

errors. 


Baro- 

Ther. 

By stars north 

By sun or stars 

Final latitudes 





meter. 

Faht, 

of zenith. 

south of zenith 

north. 


0 

t 

u 

tnckt%. 

Degree!, 

0 t tf 

0 t // 

n 1 1 , 


D. A. 60 

20 

40 

17-6 

42 


33 41 23 



„ 75 

15 

50 

17'6 

42 


33 42 24 

33 41 54 


1). A. 129 

2 

10 

171 

42 


34 1 26 




26 

0 

171 

42 


34 1 1 



„ 74 

37 

50 ' 

171 

42 


34 1 26 

34 1 18 


.1). A. 58 

58 

10 

16-3 

41 


34 22 38 



„ 128 

18 

0 

163 

41 


34 23 31 



„ 75 

5 

10 

10-3 

41 


34 21 6 



50 

42 

50 

163 

41 


34 22 37 

34 22 28 


]). A. 74 

36 

0 

16*4 

40 


34 38 19 



„ 50 

9 

0 

104 

40 


34 39 29 

34 38 54 


1). A. 56 

44 

0 

160 

38 


35 29 49 



48 

28 

40 

16-8 

38 


35 29 49 



56 

43 

30 

168 

38 


35 30 3 

35 29 54 


D. A. 125 

41 

40 

16'8 

40 


' 35 41 40 



„ 72 

55 

20 

17-3 

40 


35 40 10 

35 40 55 . 


1). A. 55 

20 

40 

21-8 

65 


36 11 42 



>, 124 

89 

40 

23-0 

65 


36 12 43 



„ 72 

16 

50 

230 

65 

• 

36 10 13 

1 


„ 124 

39 

30 

22-1 

65 


36 12 49 



65 

20 

50 

22-0 

65 


36 11 37 



„ 55 

21 

0 

21-9 

65 


30 11 32 



„ 124 

39 

20 

219 

65 


36 12 53 

36 11 56 


n. A. 104 

24 

30 

250 

69 

36 51 57 


86 51 26 


» 123 

22 

0 

25-0 

69 

• 

36 51 35 



» 71 

11 

40 

25-1 

69 


36 50 24 



„ 104i 

24 

50 

250 

69 

36 52 8 




» 123 

22 

0 

25*2 

69 


36 51 35 



» 71 

9 

10 

25-2 

69 


36 49 37 




a52 



( 816 ) 


Abstract of Observations for Latitude on road from LEE 



t 

c 

S 





J^LACK OF OhSKHVATION. 

3 

a> 

o 

c 

P 

a 

o 

Astronomical 

date. 

Observer. 

Instrument 
observed with. 

Object observed. 

Sorgliak Khiancj^ Shalii 

100 

22nd June 187-1 

Kish en Sing ... 

Sextant No. 8. 

/3 Ursa) Minoris 

Biizai. 


23rd „ 

») 


fi Aquil* (Altair) 

Chi'ra Bazar 

98 

11th June 1874 

Kishen Sing... 

» 

a Virginis (Spica) 





ft Uihsie Minoris 



12tli ” 



tt Aquil.a) {Altair) 



IBtli 



ft Ursa? Minoris 



11th 

i) 


a Aquihe {Altair) 

KHOTANCITY. Obser- 

93 

19th May 1871 

Kishen Sing... 


a Virginis (Spica) .f. 

vations taken in Slianial 





a Ursa? Minoris (Polaris) . 

Bagh in nearly the same 





ft Ursa? Minoris 

latitude as the centre 


20th „ 



a Virginis (Spica) 

of the city. 





a Ursse Minoris (Polaris). 





ft Ur.S5e Minoris 



21st 



a Scorpii (Antares) 





p ... 

a Virginis (Spica) 



99 99 


)j ... 

a Ursa? Minoris (PoZam). 






ft Ursa? Minoris 



2Gth !! 

» ... 

» ••• 

» 

a Ursa? Minoris (Polaris), 
ft Ursa? Minoris 



27th 1 



a Aquila? (Altair) 



2Sth „ 


M >«• 

a Scorpii (Antares) 





n ' * ' 

a Aquihe (Altair) 

1 





ft Ursa? Minoris 



29th ” 


11 ... 

a Aquil® (Altair) 



30tli 



a Virginis (Spica) 






a Ursie Minoris (Polaris). 






ft Urs® Minoris 



3rd June 1874 



a Virginis (Spica) 



4th 



a Aquil® (Altair) 






a Virginis (Spica) 






a Urs® Minoris 






ft Urs® Minoris 



5th „ 

jf 

» 

a Aquil® (Altair) 

Karakash Bazar 

01 

23rd May 1874 

Kishen Sing... 

( 11 

a Virginis (Spica) 



21th 

99 ••• 


a Virginis (Spica) 






a Urs® Minoris (Polartsh 



JJ >» 

99 

11 

ft Ursa Minoris 

Gumd Bazar 

90 

12th May 1874 

Kishen Sing... 

» ••• 

Jupiter ... 



( 317 ) 


to YABKANB via NOE, POLV, and (Concluded.) 






Elements 







Double altitudes 

or 

USED IN COM- 


Deduced Latitudes. 


zenith distances corrected 








for index and level 

EEFRACTTON. 






Remarks. 


errors. 


Bare- 

Ther. 

By stars north 

By sun or stars 

Final latitudes 






meter. 

Faht. 

of zenith. 

south of zenith 

north. 



0 

/ 

» 

Tnche». 

DegreeH, 

o 

f u 

o 

/ // 

O 5 7 


D. A. 

104 

0 

40 

22*9 

00 

3G 40 5 






123 

45 

50 

22*9 

GG 



30 39 37 

36 39 61 


1). A. 

85 

1 

20 

25-4 

GO 



36 59 49 



)) 

104 

41 

40 

25-4 

GO 

37 

0 30 





jj 

123 

3 

50 

25-4 

GO 



37 

0 37 



jj 

104 

41 

50 

25-4 

GO 

37 

0 35 





!J 

123 

4 

0 

25*4 

GO 



37 

0 32 

• 37 0 20 


*1). A. 

84 

47 

0 

25 2 

70 



37 

G 58 



11 

71. 

35 

0 

25*2 

70 

37 

8 20 





.’I 

104 

50 

40 

25*2 

70 

37 

7 55 





ji 

84 

4G 

50 

25^ 

70 



37 

7 3 




71 

34 

40 

25 2 

70 

37 

8 10 





>j 

lot 

5G 

50 

25 2 

70 

37 

8 0 





51 

53 

20 

40 

25*2 

70 



37 

7 29 



M 

84 

47 

10 

252 

70 



37 

G 53 



5) 

71 

34 

40 

252 

70 

37 

8 10 





}> 

104 

5G 

40 

252 

70 

37 

7 55 





55 

71 

34 

50 

255 

70 

37 

8 16 





55 

104 

5G 

30 

25 5 

70 

37 

7 51 





55 

122 

50 

50 

25*5 

70 



37 

7 4 



55 

53 

20 

10 

255 

70 



37 

7 43 



15 

122 

50 

40 

25*5 

70 



37 

7 9 



5) 

104 

5G 

30 

25*5 

70 

37 

7 51 





55 

122 

50 

40 

255 

70 



37 

7 10 



55 

84 

46 

40 

25 5 

70 



37 

7 8 


i 

55 

71 

34 

10 

25*5 

70 

37 

7 58 





55 

104 

5G 

20 

25-5 

70 

37 

7 48 





55 

84 

4G 

40 

25*5 

70 



37 

7 9 



51 

122 

50 

20 

25*5 

70 



37 

7 92 



15 

84 

4G 

30 

25 5 

70 



37 

7 14 



55 

71 

34 

10 

25*5 

70 

87 

7 69 





55 

104 

5G 

30 

25-5 

70 

37 

7 65 





55 

122 

50 

80 

255 

70 



87 

7 17 

37 7 3G 


1). A. 

84 

29 

0 

25-7 

70 



37 15 59 



55 

84 

28 

30 

25-7 

70 



37 16 14 



55 

71 

54 

0 

25-7 

70 

37 17 49 





55 

105 

15 

0 

25*7 

70 

37 17 5 



37 IG 47 


D. A. 

113 

52 

00 

o 

25*5 

1 

69 



37 37 81 

37 87 31 




( 318 ' ) 


Abstract of Observations for Latitude on road from 


Place of OBSEnvATroN. 

1 

c 

s 

H 

0 

0 

I 

V 

Astronomical 

date. 

Observer. 

Instrument 
observed with. 

Object observed. 

KokPvobat... 

109 

20tli May 1871 

» )> 

» M 

Capt. Trotter... 

Theodolite ... 

77 

77 

Jupiter 
ft Leonis 

a Virginia {Spica) 

Kizil Village 

110 

30th Nov, 1873 

» )» 

Capt. Trotter... 

)) 

Theodolite ... 

77 

a Urste Minoris {Polaris)* 
* 

77 77 77 

Vangi Hissar Town ... 

111 

1st Dm. 1873 
18tli Mar. 1871 

Capt. Trotter... 

)) 

Theodolite ... 

77 

a Ursfe Minoris {Polaris)* 
a Leouis {Replus) 

Vapchan Village 

112 

8rd Dee. 1873 

Capt. Trotter... 

)) 

Theodolite ... 

77 * 

a Ursie Minoris {Polaris)* 
y Pega.si {Altjenih)* 

KASHGHAR-Yaiigi. 
Sbahr. In Kmbassy 
Quarters juat outside 
the gate of the Yaugi- 
Shabr. 

113 

4th Dec. 1873 
lOtli „ 

24th „ 

7) JJ 

» )) 

27th „ 

29tli Jan” 1874 

)» J? 

3rd Feb." 1874 

13th „ 

j> » 

}j 

» jj 

Capt. Trotter... 

» 

JV 

7) 

„ 

„ 

„ ... 

77 

j, 

7) 

77 ••• 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 

Theodolite ... 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 ••• 

77 

77 

77 ••• 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 

1 

n Ursf» Minoris {Polaris)* 
« 

77 77 77 

7? _ '» » 

n Tauri {Aldebaran) 

ft Orionis {Ripl) 

€ Orionis 
ft Orionis {Bipl) 

£ Orionis 

a Ursie Minoris {Polaris)* 
S Orionis 
f Orionis 
a Orionis* 

a Canis Minoris (Procyojil* 

a UrssB Minoris {Polaris)* 
a Canis Majoris* 
a Urs® Miuoris (Folaris)* 

77 77 >7 

77 77 77 



( 319 ) 


YABEANJ) to KASEGEAB, 






Elements 







Double altitudes or zenith 
distances corrected for 

USED IN COM- 

PTITATrON OF 

Deduced Latitudes. 




index and level 

JiLI UACTION • 




Remahks. 



errors. 


Baro- 

Ther. 

By stars nortl 

By sun or star 

s| Final latitude 








meter. 

Faht. 

of zenith. 

south of zenith 

north. 





0 

! 


Inchen. 

Begrmt. 

0 t n 

0 1 If 

0 / V 




Z. D. 

33 

53 

20 

253 

71 


38 26 11 





)) 

23 

9 

29 

253 

n 


38 26 2 





L D. 

4S 

50 

56 

25 

57(3) 

25-3 

71 


38 26 2 

38 26 5 

JL 

M. 

8. 

11 

26‘4 

20 

38 39 26(*0 



Mean time— 0 

19 

48 

)) 

50 

7 

33(*) 

263 

20 

38 39 20(2) 


38 39 23 

„ r-- 6 

44 

5 

Z. I). 

49 

48 

24(») 

26-3 

37 

38 55 58(2) 



Mean time— 6 

56 



20 

20 

59 

25*2 

33 


38 56 17 

38 56 8 




Z. D. 

4:9 

32 

48(''') 

25-5 

38 

39 13 32(«^) 



Mean time— 6 

36 

15 

?? 

24 

44 

53(2) 

25*5 

38 


39 13 30(2) 

39 13 31 

„ -7 

38 

48 

Z. I). 

49 

34 

40 

256 

24 

39 21 10(3) 



Mean timc:^ll 

7 

4 

ij 

49 

38 

39(D 

25-6 

14 

39 '21 190) 



„ --=10 

18 

28 


49 

13 

25 

255 

17 

99 21 5 




.'j 

23 

8 

40 

)) 

>» 


39 21 23 





?) 

47 

44 

30 


5) 


3!) 21 36 





„ 

40 

40 

44 




39 24 31 





;j 

4f 

44 

19 

)) 



39 21 21 





u 

40 

40 

84 

» 



39 24 21 





?) 

49 

55 

38(3) 

j) 

20 

39 21 22(3) 



Mean time=10 

51 

8 

jj 

39 

47 

65 

)) 

17 


39 25 0 





?j 

40 

41 

14 


,, 


39 24 67 1 






32 

1 

31(*) 

257 

19 


39 21 260) 


Mean time= 9 

35 

47 

)) 

33 

52 

43(^) 

25-5 

14 


39 21 190) 


= 7 

25 

33 

3J 

50 

51 

16(^) 

JJ 

ij 

39 24 13(0 



„ :--.ll 

1 

45 


65 

50 

32(«) 

25*5 

20 


39 24 32(«) 


„ 5 

53 

42 


50 

44 

10(2) 

n 

)) 

39 21 11(2) 



„ =10 

2 

5 

J) 

60 

47 

47(2) 

)) 

77 

39 24 26(2) 



„ =10 

12 

48 

»> 

50 

49 

]8(2r 

» 

77 

39 24 33(2) 

1 


39 24 26 

„ =10 

17 

84 


«53 


( 320 ) 


Abstract of Obsermtions for Latitude on road from 



vj 

V 

g 





Place op Observation. 

s 

a> 

o 

Antronomical 

date. 

Observer. 

Instrument 
ob.setved with. 

Object observed. 

Osteii Artysli (Besuk Vil- 

115 

10th Jan. 1874 

Capt. Trotter... 

Theodolite ... 

1 Orionis 

lage). 





Chung Tirik Village 

IIG 

9th Jan. 1874 

Capt. Trotter... 

Theodolite ... 

a UrsiB Minoria (Polaris) 

Chakmak Fort 

118 

8th Jail. 1874 

Capt. Trotter... 

Theodolite ... 

Sun (U. L.) 

Chakmak Station, three 

118A 

3r<l Jan. 1874 

Capt. Trotter... 

Theodolite ... 

j» )» ... 1 

miles north of fort. 





Torgat Belli 

119 

7th Jan. 1874 

i Capt. Trotter... 

Theollolite ... 

a Ursai Minoris (Polaris) ! 


Obscrmtions for Latitude on road i 



^Aydk Soglion 

126 

201, li Feb. 1874 

Capt, Trotter... 

Theodolite ... 

t Orionis 

£3 



. > » 

JJ 

JJ ••• 

n Orionis 

a 

i' 

Kyr Bulak 

127 

27Ui Feb. 1874 

Capt. Trotter... 

Theodolite . . . 

a Ursjo Minoris (Polaris)^ j 


UiBulak 

129 

25Lh Feb. 1874 

Capt. Trotter...* 

Theodolite . . . 

/5 Orionis (Uigel) 

1^ 




JJ 

JJ 

0 Orionis ... ... 1 




3> >» 

JJ 

JJ 

£ Ononis 

fFaizabiid 

132 

2ik1 March 1874 

Capt. Trotter ... 

Theodolite ... 

5 Orionis 

4 



)> )i 

JJ 

JJ 

£ Orionis 

- 

t 1 

cfl i 



3> JJ 

JJ ••• 

JJ 

a Orionis 

s 1 

Maralbaslu 

137 

mil Jan. 1874 

Capt. Biddulph 

Six-inch Sextant. 

Sun (L. L.) 

K L 


17tli 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 




- 

Observations for Latitude taken in 

Tancitar ... 

1 139 

1 17th Feb, 1874 

Capt. Trotter... 

Theodolite ... 

a Canis Minoris ( Procyon) 




JJ JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

/3 Geminorum (Pollux) ... 

Tughamati... 

140 

18th Feb. 1874 

Capt. Trotter... 

Theodolite ... 

Orionis (Rigel) 




JJ JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

S Orionis 




JJ JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

£ Orionis 

Kizil-boia orShamba Bazar 

140A. 

3rd Jan. 1874 

Kishen Sing ... 

Sextant No. 44 

• 

a Orionis 




4th 

JJ 

„ 44 

a Canis Majoris (Sirius). 




JJ JJ 

JJ 

„ 44 

a Canis Minoris (Procyon) 

Khanarik or Khauarik 

140BJ 

5th Jan. 1874 

Kishen Sing ... 

Sextant No. 44 

/3 Orionis (Rigel) 

Shamba Bazar. 


JJ JJ 


„ 44 

a Orionis 




6th 

JJ ••• 

„ 44 

a Canis Majoris (Sirius) . r 




JJ JJ 

JJ 

„ 44 

a Canis Minoris (Proegon) 



( 321 ) 


KASEOEAR to CHAEYRKUL. 


Double altitudes or 
zenith distances corrected 
for index and level 

Elements 

USED IN COM- 
PUTATION OF 

liEFUACTION. 

Deduced Latitudes. 

Remarks. 

errors. 

Baro- 

meter. 

Ther. 

Falit. 

By stars north 
of zenith. 

By sun or stars Final latitudes 
south of zenith.; north. 


0 f II 

, Z. D. 89 59 U 

lurhi-n. 

25*0 

Degree*. 

20 

o t n 

0 1 1/ 

39 36 50 

i 

0 1 If 

39 36 50 


Z. D. 48 50 36 

230 

2 

39 17 0 


30 47 0 


Z. D 62 3 11 

21*5 

32 


40 5 9 

40 5 9 

• 


Z. 1). 62 11 11 

21-5 

10 


40 8 28 

40 8 28 


Z. D. 18 13 51 

‘ 19-1 

-10 

10 23 53 


40 23 53 



from KASEGEAR to AKSIT. 


Z. D. 

41 

17 

5 

25 5 

23 ; 

40 

0 

47 




?> 

32 

35 

56 

255 

23 



59 

25 

40 

0 

6 

Z. D. 

50 

7 

31(3) 

252 

29 

40 6 7(3) 




10 

6 

7 

z. i). 

48 

46 

1 

238 

25 


40 

25 

57 





40 

49 

22 

23-8 

25 


40 

20 

24 





41 

42 

41 

2;i8 

25 


40 

26 

20 

40 

20 

14 

Z. I). 

39 

52 

31 

200 

42 


39 

29 

34 1 





10 

45 

51 

20-0 

42 


39 

29 

30 ! 




?> 

32 

6 

15 

260 

42 


39 

29 

42 * 

39 

29 

35 

Z. D. 

61 

50 

7 

26 2 

j 28 


39 

16 

1 





60 

47 

12 

26*3 

29 


1 39 

46 

46 

39 

10 

21 


neighhotirhood of KASIIGIIAR, 


Z. 1). 34 

23 

22 

239 

32 


39 56 41 


» 11 

30 

53 

239 

32 


39 56 51 

39 56 40 

Z. D. 48 

22 

0 

23*7 

30 


40 1 54 


„ 40 

24 

66 

23 7 

30 


40 1 57 


» 41 

18 

*8 

237 

30 


40 1 46 

40 1 52 

I). A. 116 

1 

33 

25*0 

20 


89 22 44 


68 

11 

23 

25*0 

20 


39 22 59 


» 112 

21 

23 

250 

20 


39 22 44 

39 22 49 

D.A. 84 

48 

1 

33 

26 0 

20 


39 15 46 


„ 116 

16 

13 

26 0 

20 


39 15 24 


» 68 

25 

53 

26*0 

20 


89 15 44 


112 

35 

♦ 

3 

260 

20 


39 15 53 

39 15 42 


11, M, S. 
Mccan time = 9 21 21 
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'Abstract of Observations for Latitude on road from YANGI to KILAS 


Place of Observation. 

w 

u 

0) 

pO 

s 

S3 

(3 

0) 

u 

c 

2 

Astronomical 

date. 

Observer. 

Instrument 
observed with. 

Object observed. 


OJ 





Aktala Camp 

149 

22nd March 1B74 

Capt. Trotter 

Theodolite ... 

It 

a HydrjK 

a Leouis (^Begulus) 

Kaflha-su Camp 

151 

•15th May 1874 

jj >» 

» n 

j) >J 

Capt. Trotter 

11 

11 

It 

Theodolite ... 

11 

It 

11 

a Virginia {Spica) 
f Virginia 

Ursie Majoris 
a Bootis (Arcturm) 

Tarbilshi Camp 

150 

27th March 187d 

Capt. Trotter 

Theodolite ... 

a Leonis {Regulus) 

TASHKURQllAN, Camp 
near the Fort. 

IGO 

3lst March 1874 

)» n 

ij n 

>» 

11 11 

Capt. Trotter 

It 

It 

It 

11 

Theodolite ... 

j> 

)» 

» 

11 

a Leonis (Uegulm)* 

11 11 11 ^ •• 

a Ursa) Minoris (Polaris)* 
a Ursa) Majoris* 

» 11 11 

Kogachak Camp 

163 

3rd April 1874 
11 11 

Capt. Trotter 

11 

Theodolite ... 

t 

a Hydra) 
a Leonis 

Aktdsh Camp 

183 

5th May 1871 

Capt. Trotter 

Theodolite ... 

/3 Corvi 

Shash Tipa Camp 

181 

2n(l May 1874. 

11 11 

11 11 

Capt. Trotter 

11 

11 

Theodolite ... 

» ••• 

It 

a Ursa) Majoris 

2 Leonis 
/3 Corvi 

Pamir-kul, Camp on N. 
edge of Oi-kul or lake 
of Little Pamir. 

165 

5th April 1874 
11 11 

11 It 

» It 

Capt. Totter 

11 

Theodolite ... 

It 

11 

i Ursffi Majoris 
a Hydr.*® ... ' — 

a Leonis 
a Ursse Majoris 

Daraz Diwan Camp 

167 

7th April 1874 

It 11 

It ti 

Capt. Trotter 

]} 

It 

Theodolite ... 

»» 

t Ursa) Majoris 
a Hydra) 

6 Ursse Majoris 

Mazfir Tipa Camp ... 

178 

30th April 1874 

i Capt. Trotter 

Theodolite ... 

y^Leonis 
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PANJAE fWAKEAN) vi& TASEKURO HAN and return journey to YARKANE. 


Double altitudes or zenith 
distances corrected for 
index and level errors. 

Ele 

USED 

PUTAT 

hefiia 

Baro- 

meter. 

ilENTS 

[N COM- 

lON OF 

OTION. 

Thor. 

Faht, 

Dk 

By stars north 
of zenith. 

DUCED LaTITF 

By sun or stars 
south of zenitli. 

DES. 

Kinal latitudes 
north. 

11km AUKS. 


0 

» 

u 

Inchit. 

• 

Degreet. 

o 

t 

" 

0 

/ 


0 


" 




Z. D. 

4G 

35 

44 

222 

29 




38 

29 

38 






* 

5) 

25 

53 

42 

222 

29 




38 

28 

57 

38 

29 

18 




Z. D. 

48 

41 

45 

19-7 

20 




38 

12 

8 








38 

8 

44 

197 

20 




38 

12 3 







» 

11 

44 

50 

197 

20 

38 

11 

34 











18 

21 

49 

19-7 

20 

38 

12 

10 




38 

12 

0 




Z. D. 

25 

30 

55 

190 

15 




38 

6 

8 

38 

0 

8 



















//. 

M, 

S. 

Z. D. 

25 

12 

7(3) 

20’2 

23 




37 

40 

59('0 




Mean tiimi = 9 

23 

37 


25 

11 

37 

2()'2 

23 




37 

40 

50 








53 

11 

SU-I) 

20*2 

23 

37 

40 

30(3) 







„ = 9 

39 

20 


24 

40 

49“’ 

20 2 

23 

37 

46 

55(1) 







= 10 

17 

48 

» 

24 

88 

49 

202 

23 

37 

40 

48 




37 

40 

49 




/. D. 

45 

43 

37 

18'2 

0 




37 

37 

23 







j) 

25 

1 

4G 

18*2 

9 




37 

30 

58 

37 

37 

11 




Z. D. 

60 

16 

18 

18G 

i 

20 j 

37 

35 

13 




37 

35 

13 




Z. I). 

24 

54 

9 

200 

18 1 

37 

31 

30 










5J 

10 

18 

32 

200 

18 1 




37 

31 

32 








GO 

13 

2 

200 

18 

1 

37 

31 

54 




37 

31 

39 




Z. D. 

11 

17 

55 

180 

4 




37 

14 

14 







» 

45 

21 

48 

180 

4 




37 

15 

33 







jj 

24 

38 

58 

18'0 

4 




37 

14 

10 








25 

11 

49 

18-0 

4 




37 

13 

49 

37 

14 

27 




Z. D, 

11 

81 

49 

19-6 

27 

37 

0 

20 










• » 

45 

6 

30 

190 

27 




37 

0 

16 








15 

14 

59 

190 

27 




37 

0 

1 

37 

0 

9 




Z.D. 

16 

59 

59 

1-79 

20 




37 

28 

53 

37 

28 

53 

1 
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Abstract of Ohsenations for Lat. on road from YANOI EISSAB to KILAEBANJAB. 


Pla.ce of Obseevation. 

0) 

a 

s 

a 

<D 

fl 

0; 

Astronomical 

(lute. 

Observer. 

Instrument 
observed with. 

Object observed. 


a> 

cc 









• 


Yol Mazar Camp 

176 

28th April 1874 

Capt. Trotter... 

Theodolite ... 

a Leonis 

Kilah Paiijah 
(WAKHAN) 

174 

18th April 1874 
22nd 

» ») 

Capt. Trotter... 

„ 

j, 

)) 

Theodolite ... 

)} 

)» 

j) 

„ ... 

)} 

a Ursffi Minoris (Polaris) 
a \\Tg\nk (SpicaJ 
( Virginis ... 

T) Ursa) Majoris 
a Libras '... 
a Libra) 
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fWAKHAN)\'ATASEEUEOEAN and return journey to YAEKANJ).— (Condi.) 


Elements. 





Double altitudes or zenith 

USED IN COM- 

Deduced Latitudes. I 


distances corrected for 

PDTATION OF 



! 

1 

index and level 

EEFRACTION. 




Bkmares. 

errors. 

Baro- 

Ther. 

By stars north 

By sun or stars 

Final latitudf.s 



meter. 

Faht. 

of zenith. 

south of zenith. 

north. 


0 1 >1 



0 ! It 

0 t II 




Inches . 1 

Degrees , 





Z. D. 24 42 54 

19-0 

32 


37 18 7 

.37 18 7 

i 

i 

Z D. 54 10 4;i 

21-3 

25 

37 0 14 



i 

„ 47 HO H 

21-3 

25 


37 0 28 



„ 3G 57 2 

21-3 

25 


37 0 21 



„ 12 5G 8 

213 

25 

37 0 8 




„ 52 HO 39 

21-3 

25 


37 0 23 1 


H. M. S. 

„ 52 33 35(^2) 

213 

25 


37 0 25 m 

•37 0 18 

Mian time = 12 51 4 




GEOGRAPHICAL APPENDIX. 

SECTION B. 

I.ONOTTTJDES. 


a55 
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The method of observation employed in the determination of absolute longi- 
tudes was tliat of lunar zenith distances, as being best adapted to the largest instru- 
ment carried with the expedition, a six-inch transit theodolite, with micro- 
meter cye-piece. This method of observation has not hitherto occupied a prominent 
position in English astronomical works, and as tlie results at Kashghar cannot 
but be (ionsidered satisfoctory, I have thought advisable to enter somewhat at 
length into the subject and to give an example of the computation of a single 
night’s obsmwations there, drawn up on a form specially prepared fromChauvenet’s 
foymiiUp. by J. B. N. Hennessey, Esq., of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. 

The subject is gone into somewhat fully in an article furnished by Colonel 
Walker, R.E., to lUniH to Trcwellers^ a publication of the Royal Geographical 
Soci(*ty (3rd Edition, December 1871), to which the rciader is referred. 

The instrument employed at Kashghar is furnished with two micrometers, 
('ach moving a separate wire, the eye-piece being so arranged that the microme- 
ter wires may be placed parallel either to the fixed vertical or to the fixed 
horizontal wire of the dia[)hragm, according as transits or zenith distances are 
required to be observed. 

llie distanc^e between the micrometer and centre Avires is adjustable at 
pleasure, and may be set according to the rate of motion of the celestial body 
observed. A complete observation of the moon, on one face of the instrument, 
consists in noting the chronometer times of passage of the moon’s limb across 
each of the wires in succession and the corresponding reading of the vertical ver- 
niers; a complete pair of observations on both faces gives, altogether, six iimeti 
and four readings of the vertical arc. The readings of tlie ends of the bubble of 
the level attached to the telescope, object and (*yeends being alternately directed 
towards the object observed, give a correction to be applied to the mean of the 
readings of the vertical arc which gives a final zenith distance corresponding to 
the mean of the six chronometer times. 

.In the (ixamph^ I have given it took mo just three quarters of an hour to 
observe ten complotcj pairs of zenith distances as before described, A quarter 
of an hour may be allowed for the obscTvation of three pairs of zenith distance's 
io a star for time, prior to the observations to moon, and an equal time for 
similar observations after. To complete the observations in the time above men- 
tioned, however, the observer must be thoroughly familiar Avith his instrument, 
must have a good recorder, and have his lamps and apparatus in perfect order. 

The Aveak point of tlie system is that it is only applicable at certain times 
Avhen the moon is favorably situated for observation ; still, however, even in 
this respect it contrasts favorably Avith all other methods, excepting that of 
“ lunar distances,” for determining longitudes. I give some rules which have 
been laid down on this subject by Colonel Walker in the Kinl% to Travellers^ 
modified by subsequent experience : they may I hope be of use to future explorers. 

“ Take jiairs of observations of zenith distance on a star for the determin- 
ation of the local time and chronometer error, then take other pairs of ob- 
servations of zenith distance on the moon ; in each instance adopt the mean 
of the chronometer times as that of the ‘ complete observation ’ of zenith 
distance. Both moon and star should be as nearly easterly or westerly as 
possibhi, and not very near (say within 10^ of) the horizon. The operations 
should commence and close with star observations, in order that the chronometer 
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rato may be duly ascertained and allowed for. The eifect of instrumental errors 
will be materially reduced when the stars and the moon are on the same side 
of the meridian and at nearly the same zenith distance; if time permits, 
observations should be taken both east and west of the meridian, and both before 
and after full moon. In north latitudes, when the moon is goirij;^ from south 
to north in declination on any day, she is most hivorably situated for observ- 
ing when west of the meridian ; if moving in declination from north to soutli, 
she should be observed east of the meridian. The b(‘st tiiiKi for obsenwation 
is iGhen the direction of the proper motion of the moon is towards tlui zcMiith 
of the observer. The sidereal time when tliis occurs may be readily Iburul, 
graphically, by drawing on a chart of the heavens a tangent to the moon’s 
()rbit, at some point near the •mean position of the moon on the day of 
observing, and producing it to cut the declination circle passing tiirongh the 
observer’s zenith; then the hour circle passing througli the point of intersec- 
tion gives 1 he sidereal time of observation. For f)i‘actical purpose's it will suHicc 
to drop a pm'pendicular from the point indicating tlu'. moon’s mean position on 
to the eclij)tic, and drawing through that point a line at right angles with the 
perpendicular, and prolonging it to cut the (h'clination circle. It will be found 
tluit the most favorable times occur when the moon is on the observer’s prime 
vertical, and the h'ast favorable when she is on tlu^ nunhlian. Whenever 
possible a few observations should bo taken daily on several days rather than 
a largo numbc'r on a single day.” 

An examination of the results of the observations now published sliows, at 
a glance, that those at Kashghar are both mucli more compl(d.o and sat isfactory 
in every way than those taken at Yarkand and elsewhere. This is ('asily 
accounted for by scv('ral reasons 

My stay at Yarkand was limited to twenty days in all, many of which 
were cloudy and unfavorabh^ for observing; whereas i was at Ivashghar on and 
off for more than two months, during which time I was enabh'd to select the 
most favorable days for obs(M*ving ; 1 was at Yarkand during the early portion 
of our stay in the country, and not knowing what opportunities I should have, 
if any, for further observations, there or elsewhere, 1 observed the moon wlien- 
(‘ver 1 could get an opportunity ([uitc irrespective of its position being favour- 
able or otherwise. The observations were taken in a sinall c()urt-yard, where 
tlie paved flooring gave anything but a stable footing to the instrunnTit and 
caused great difficulty with the levels. The noise in the small court ol pc'oplc: 
luoving about during the operation was, it may Avell be imagined, higliiy detri- 
mentai to such delicate work as observations for longitude, particularly where a 
pocket chronometer had to be used. 

At Kashghar, on the other hand, the court-yard was mucli larger and 
ijuieter and the ground more stable, and altogether the surroundings wort', very 
much more favorable. 

These circumstances, combined with the results obtained from the computa- 
tions, have induced me to employ the longitude of Kashfjhar as the origin for 
all my positions in Turkestan. 

I have merely employed the other observed longitudes as checks upon the 
general accuracy of the positions of those points as determined by other methods, 
for which vide the details on the construction of the map which are given in 
the body of the report. 


(Sd.) Henry Trotter, Capt,, B,E, 
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Observations for Time, and resulting Chronometer corrections employed in determining 
Local Mean Time for the calculation of Longitude from Lunar Zenith Distances. 


Place of Obser- 
vation. 

Astronomi- 
cal date. 

Object observed. 

K. or W. of 1 
Meridian | 

Eiembktb 

EMPtOTEDIIf COM- 

POTATION OF BE- 

FBACTION. 

of pairs of I 
tservations. | 

n ofobserv- 
Z. Ds cor- 
;ted for dis- 
relment. 

Mean of 
Chronome- 
ter Times. 

>uted correc- 
■fco Chrono- 
‘r Time to 
correspond- 
Idean Time. , 




Baro. 

Ther. 

0 0 
Z 

I12A! 


(S* £«.S 






(Fahrt.) 






1873. 



In. 

0 


0 f u 

H. M. 8. 

H.M. S. 

KASHflHAR 

6tli Dec. ... 

y Qeminorum ... 

E. 

25-7 

24 

3 

53 8 29 

10 8 320 

—0 22 22 0 

(Yangi-Shahr.) 


/5 „ 

71 



3 

41 15 19 

11 43 27-3 

-0 22 21'6 

7th „ ... 

a „ 

7) 

25-8 

... 

3 

47 21 6 

11 7 57 6 

-0 22 19'2 



a Leon is 

»» 

... 

16 

3 

66 7 53 

12 40 2-6 

-0 22 19-3 


27th „ ... 

a Androin. 

w. 

.'5-5 

20 

3 

42 46 7 

9 21 311 

-0 22 19-2 


28th 

a Arietis 

7) 

25'G 

18 

2 

50 11 53 

11 39 11'7 

-0 22 20-7 



a „ 

77 

... 

... 

2 

52 26 18 

11 50 45-6 

-0 22 201 


1874. 










29th Jan.... 

(} Qcininorum ... 

E. 


31 

3 

47 13 25 

7 40 17-9 

-0 22 22-0 


1 

' ••• 

a Leonis 

77 


16 

3 

49 40 49 

10 38 33-6 

-0 22 22-4 


31st 

a „ 

77 

25-5 

15 

4 

49 34 17 

6 56 31-0 

-H3 12 25-.5 


1873. 









YARKAND ... 

8th Nov. .. 

/3Tauri 

E. 

2025 

28 

3 

46 4 26 

10 45 45-7 

-0 18 25-7 



/JOcminorum ... 

77 


... 

3 

48 57 41 

12 50 17 0 

-0 18 26-2 


9th „ ... 

j) j) 

77 

2g’25 

23 

3 

39 3 6 

13 36 52-9 

-0 18 23-2 


)) 


77 

... 

... 

3 

22 15 22 

15 8 56-5 

-0 18 22-6 


1874. 









TASHKUR- 

31st March. 

aBootis (Arc- 




3 



+0 2 34-4 

GHAN. 


turns) 

E. 

202 

23 


58 51 15 

9 10 99 

KILA PAN- 









-010 5-2 

JAH ... 

24th Apri 

ft Geminorum ... 

W. 

21'4 

41 

3 

58 26 41 

10 18 29-2 


» 7) 

a Lmi8(Beplus) 

77 

... 

... 

4 

55 26 9 

11 45 13-2 

-010 4-9 
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Observations of Lunar Zenith Listcmces and resulting determination of Longitude. 


PI.ACE OF ObSEII- 
vatton. 

Astronomical 

date. 

The moon. 

I Mean of each pair 
of observed Z. 
Ds corrected 

for dislevelment . 

Mean of Chrono- 
meter Times. 

Rrsultino Longitude. 

Approx, sidereal 

E.orW. 

of 

Meridian. 

Upper 
or Lower 
Limb. 

Value from 
each pair of 
observa- 
tions. 

Mean of each 
day’s 

observations. 



[ 


O / // 

H.M. S. 

JLM. S. 

11. M. S. 

IL 

KASlIGHAl{(Yangi. 

OtliDec. 1873. 

E. 

L. 

4cS 30 3 

10 27 10-3 

5 4 9 



Shahr). 




47 48 47 

30 59 0 

4 25 



Thii station of obser- 




4(5 40 26 

37 4-4i 

4 6 

5 4 11 

3 

vation was ill the 




46 3 40 

■10 19-9 

4 15 



centre of the Em- 




43 59 14 

.'51 21‘1 

3 51 



bassy Buildings just 



• 

43 16 48 

55 0-3 

4 16 



outside of and to 




42 25 11 

59 15-2 

4 0 



tlie north of the 




41 45 4 

11 3 18-2 

4 25 



YaiigiShahr or New 





• 




City. 










7th „ 

E. 

L. 

49 1 13 

11 24 3'1 

5 3 59 







48 7 59 

28 lO'S 

4 10 







47 2 24 

34 37-3 

3 56 

5 1 10 

4 





46 23 50 

38 2-3 

4 19 







45 7 4 

■14 52 1 

4 20 







44 27 30 

48 23 3 

4 21 







43 33 28 

53 12 9 

4 7 







42 51 23 

59 58 0 

4 5 




27tli „ 

W. 

L. 

53 13 22 

!) 17 18-0 

5 4 14 







54 2 16 

52 17-1 

4 n 







57 16 20 

10 11 34 9 

4 23 

5 1 20 

4 





58 0 11 

15 52-1 

4 17 







59 4 2 

22 2'4 

4 32 







59 42 29 

25 44 0 

4 24 


1 


28th „ 

W. 

L. 

46 56 38 

10 25 34'8 

5 4 42 







47 43 14 

30 10-9 

4 34 







48 33 30 

35 6 8 

4 28 

5 4 36 

5 





49 43 0 

41 48-7 

4 41 







50 17 58 

45 10-3 

4 40 







51 17 43 

50 52'7 

4 36 







51 53 54 

64 18-5 

4 42 







52 45 57 

59 130 

4 36 







53 23 12 

11 2 44-2 

4 23 







54 25 40 

8 34-2 

4 34 




29th Jan. 

E. 

U. 

42 31 24 

6 33 49'5 

5 4 41 




1874. 



41 49 33 

37 32 2 

4 36 

6 4 47 

3 



, 


41 1 42 

41 46 0 

4 48 







40 14 34 

45 671 

4 41 







39 13 27 

51 22-2 

4 44 

1 
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Ohsermtiom of Lunar Zenith Distances and resulting determination of (contd.) 


PtACE OF ObSEB- 
VATlOTSr. 


KASHGHAR (Yangi 

Shahr)— concluded. 


YARKAND 
Station of observation 
in the Embassy 
Quarters in the cen- 
tre of the Yangi- 
Shahr or New City. 


Ditto 


Astronomical 

date. 


'T3 

o ox 

. o 


29 th Jan. 

1874. 


31st Jan. 
1874. 


The Moon. 


u <u . 


u. 


u. 


O ► S-. 

«> o 

0) o CJ 


O (U 


o'© : 

S . M 

Soft. 


38 36 19 
37 53 53 
37 12 17 


42 21 6 
41 39 0 
40 2 49 
38 29 9 
37 54 22 
36 36 42 


8 

o ^ 
0) 

C .qj 

2 a 


Resuiting Longitude. 


ILM. 8. 

54 39 8 
58 25 6 
7 2 7*9 


8 31 25*7 
35 12*4 
43 48 7 
52 15 4 
55 23 6 
0 2 25 1 


Value from 
each pair of 
observa- 
tions. 


ILM. 8. 


4 51 
4 59 
4 54 


5 4 44 
4 24 
4 51 
4 29 
4 34 
4 50 


Arithmetical Mean of Longitude from .six days’ observations, 
which is the value finally adopted. 


8th Nov. 
1873. 


E. 

L. 

54 59 57 

11 10 35 0 

5 8 30 



53 48 30 

16 64-7 

8 30 



53 7 19 

20 33 2 

8 35 



52 21 38 

24 35 1 

8 43 



51 34 9 

28 44 9 

9 13 



48 19 50 

45 50 8 

8 58 



47 38 27 

49 28-3 

9 6 



46 26 52 

55 44*5 

9 8 



45 30 28 

12 0 41-2 

9 0 

W. 

U. 

57 55 21 

20 22 5r3 

5 9 40 



58 32 13 

26 7-9 

10 0 



59 15 55 

30 1-8 

10 7 



60 10 58 

34 58*4 

9 50 



60 47 38 

38 15*6 

9 55 



61 29 37 1 

42 2 2 

9 52 



62 16 38 

46 160 

10 4 



68 29 22 

52 50*8 

9 59 


Mean of each 
day’i 


(fl o 

M ° « 
0 0 ) c 

Ml 


5 4 39 


K M. 8. 

5 4 27 2 
or 

O I 

76 6 47*5 


11. M. S. 
5 8 51 


5 9 66 


H.M. 
5 30 


KM. 
2 40 


11 50 
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Observations of Lunar Zenith Distances and resulting determination of Long. — (conoid.) 


PJaACE of Obsee- 

VATION. 


VAHKAND 
Station of obBorvation 
in the Embassy 
Quarters in the cen- 
tre of the Yangi- 
Shahr or New City. 


TASHKURGHAN,., 
Station of observation 
about 300 yards to 
the east of the Fort. 


KILA PANJAH ... 
Station of observation 
about 300 yards to 
south of principal 
Fort ofKila Punjab. 



Thk Moon. 

h pair 
ed Z. 
bed for 
nt. 

0 

-a S 

Resulting Longitude. 

Astronomical 

date. 

E. or W. 
of 

Meridian. 

Upper 
or Lower 
Limb. 

Mean of eac 
of observ 
Ds corned 
dislevelme 

o S 

C 

rt G 

c 

Value from 
each pair of 
observa- 
tions. 

Mean of each 
day’s 

observations. 

• 



0 t >! 

U. if. 

IL if. 5. 

II 

M, 

s. 

9th Nov. 

E. 

L. 

38 17 7 

13 36 28*9 

5 8 

52 




1873. 



37 25 58 

40 58 1 

9 

11 







36 35 26 

45 25-9 

8 

55 

5 

9 

1 




35 39 54 

50 19-5 

9 

7 







31 67 45 

14 10 4 3 

9 

8 







31 6 19 

14 41-2 

9 

2 







30 6 53 

20 29 

8 

50 







29 n 7 

25 5-8 

9 

1 




Arithmetical mean of longitude from tliree days’ observations* 


5 

9 

or 

16 








0 

77 

0 

1 

19 

1 

If 

0 

If 

Final longitude adopted for Yarkand, vide body of Report 


77 

15 

55 

31st March 

E. 

U. 

61 44 7 

7 27 42 3 

5 2 

16 

IL 

M. 

S. 

1874. 



60 37 23 

33 51 1 

2 

4 







59 59 7 

37 24 3 

1 

44 

5 

1 

36 




59 16 52 

41 20*9 

1 

26 


or 





58 4 33 

48 7-2 

1 

7 

0 

/ 





57 17 40 

52 32-7 

1 

1 

75 

24 

0 

Which gives the Astronomical longitude from one night’s observa- 




tions. 








! 

If 

Final longitude adopted for Tashkurghan, vide body of Report 

... 

75 

19 

1 

24th April 

W. 

L. 

44 0 53 

10 23 21-7 

4 50 

55 

H. 

ilf. 

s. 

1874. 



45 13 15 

31 0-5 

51 

17 

4 


2 



46 15 41 

34 53’6 

51 

7 

51 




47 3 46 

38 69'7 

51 

2 


or 





50 52 43 

58 28'8 

50 

43 

0 

t 

V 




51 40 43 

11 2 32-8 

60 

57 

72 

45 

30 




52 24 10 

6 13-8 

51 

8 







53 3 42 

9 34‘9 

51 

9 







65 9 16 

20 141 

60 

56 




Which gives the Astronomical longitude from one night’s observa- 

0 

1 


tions.f 







72 

45 

29 

Final longitude adopted for Kila Panjah, viWe Geographical Chapter. 


o 

Cm 

. O « 
H o <3 

2 a. 2 


H.M, 


5 15 


8 15 


13 0 


♦ Observations were also taken at Yarkand on thr(5e other nights, when the moon was so unfavorably situated that these have 
ieu employed. 

Observations were made on another night 
cnronometer employed had been going irregularly. 


^ot been employed. 

t Observations were made on another night at KUa Panjah, but it appeared from the resulting time computations that the 
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SPECIMEN COPY OE COMPUTATION OF ONE DAY’S 
Computation of Longitude fr 
At Kashghar (Yangi-Shahr) Station, on 


( West of Meridian. 
Moon < Lower Limb observed. 


Lat. N. = d = 39 24 32 


Assumed 


Kef. 

No. 

( 1 ) 

(‘■ 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

<iL 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 

( 10 ) 
( 11 ) 
( 12 ) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 
J29) 
( 20 ) 
( 21 ) 
( 22 ) 

(23) 

(24) 
( 20 ) 
(26) 

(27) 

(28) 
(29) 
(80) 

(31) 

(32) 

(33) 

(34) 

(35) 

(36) 

(37) 

(38) 

(39) 

(40) 

(41) 

(43) 

(44) 

(45) 


No. of observation (Mean of F. L. and F. K.) 


Clironometer Timi" of observation 
„ Correction 

Local Mean 'lime (Ast. 11.) = 28 days 
Approx. Or. Mean Time = (3) + L\ = 28 days 
C ’s observed Zenith Distance 
Itefruetion (for B and T) = r ... 

^ 's Semi-diameter at (4) from N. A. = 5 
From Table I AS 

(5) (0) + (7) + (8) 

d; ’s Horizontal Parallax at (4) from N. A. = »•'' 

From Tabic 1 1 

Log. iri ' = log. (tt -I- a it)" 

Log. sin 

(12) -I- (13) = log. (tt, sill i'a )" 
irx sin 4 a ..j _ 

(0) - (15)" =~C, -'^"g'in = ' . ' 

([ ’a Declination at (4) from N.A. = 5 
Ac from Table III ... 

(17) -l-(18) = a-l-Aa = 2i_ ... 

<!> - =i« -ALZIZ 

5i ) = 2 ffi 


(16yT (20) ■= Cl + (yi 
(16) - (20) = C, - (^ - C, ) = 2 ffa 


Log. sin ffi 
Log. sin ira 
Log. sec()i 
Log. sec ?i 

(26) + (27) + 
Log. sin a t 
i (in arc) 


(25) + 


(28) = log. sin ai t 


S. T. Gr. Mean Noon on 28 days (see (4) ) 
Local Mean Time (same as (3) ) ... 
Acceleration for (4) ... 

(32) -t- (33) -h (34) = local S.T. ofobservat 
t (in time) deduced from (31) 

(( ’s Right Ascension or AR = $ — t 
Greenwich Mean Time for (37) from N. A. 

(38) — (33) = Approx. Long. = Lt 

(39) — Xi =Z2 — L\ 

At (38) change in ([ ’s A K for incremen t of 1 
Do. Do, Decn. Do. 

Log. cos 0 (see (27) ) 

Log. sin t (see (31) ) 

Log. cosec (see (16) ) 


1) 

1 

2 

3 


10 47 55-2 

10 52 31-3 

10 57 26-2 


22 20*4 

22 20 4 

22 201 

4 

10 25 34-8 

10 30 10-9 

10 35 54 


5 20 84‘8 

5 25 10-9 

5 30 5-t 


46 36 38 

47 43 14 

48 33 30 

= ■4 

57 

59 

1 0 


16 2 

16 2 

16 2 


11 

11 

11 

II 

46 41 22 

47 28 0 

48 18 17 

4 

38 45 

58 44 

58 44 

+ 

5 

5 

5 

1 

3-54777 

3*54765 

3*51705 

) 

1-86102 

1-86740 

1*87314 

i 

3-4U960 

3-41505 

3-42079 


42 49 

43 20 

43 55 

-Cl 

45 58 33 

46 44 40 

47 JU 22 

4- 

11 57 8- 

11 58 15 

11 59 27 


15 

15 

15 


11 57 23 

11 58 30 

11 50 12 


27 27 9 

27 26 2 

j 27 24 5U 


73 25 42 

74 10 42 

! 74 59 12 


18 31 24 

19 18 38 

20 9 32 


36 42 51 

37 5 21 

37 29 86 


9 1.5 42 

9 39 19 

10 4 46 


i-7765729'‘ 

T-7W03585 

1-7843818 


1 2066735 

T -2245847 

T-2430716 


OT 120256 

01120256 

0-1120256 


0 0095255 

0 0095554 

0-0095876 


T1047975 

T 1265242 

1-1490661 


T-5623988 

1-5632621 

1-5745331 

+ i 

41 48 18 

42 54 56 

44 6 8 

j 

18" 28 " 6-8 

18 28 5-8 

“l8 28 5-1 


10 25 34-8 

10 30 10-9 

10 35 5-1 


527 

63-4 

54-i 

= 6 

4 54 33 3 

4 59 10-1 

5 4 5-1 

4- 

2 47 13'2 

2 51 39-7 

2 56 24-1 


2 7 20'1 

2 7 304 

2 7 41-1 


6 21 IT 

5 26 47-8 

5 30 51-; 

■ -r 

5 4 33-7 

5 4 23 1 

5 4 141 

+ 

268 

369 

45-- 

4- 

2155 

2-155 

“ 2-I66 


14-621 

14-615 

14609 


1'8880 

1-8880 

1-8880 


T-8239 

T*8381 

T-8426 


0T432 

01377 

0-1319 
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OBSERVATIONS FOR LONGITUDE AT KASHGHAR. 
m Lvmr Zenith Distances. 

28th December 1873 ('Civil Date, p.m. ) 


Long. E. = Xi =— 70 15 Barometer = B = 25‘6 Inches. 

= Sh. 5m. in time Thermometer = T = 18“ (Fahrenheit.) 


1 

5 

0 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 4 91 

11 7 30-7 

11 13 13-1 

11 16 38-9 

11 21 34-0 

■ 

11 25 4-0 

11 30 54-6 

22 20’4. 

22 20-4 

22 20 4 

22 20-4 

22 20 1 

22 2041 

22 204 

10 41 48-7 

10 45 1()3 

10 50 52-7 

10 54 18-5 

10 50 180 

1 1 2 

11 8 34-2 

5 36 48 7 

5 40 10-3 

5 45 527 

5 49 18 5 

5 51 18-0 

5 57 442 

0 8 342 

4i) 43 6 

50 17 58 

51 17 43 

51 53 51 

52 45 57 1 

58 28 12 

54 25 40 

1 3 

1 4 

1 5 

1 8 

1 10 1 

1 12 

1 14 

16 2 

16 2 

10 2 

16 2 

10 2 

16 2 

16 2 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 ! 

10 

49 27 50 

50 2 40 

51 2 36 

51 38 .50 

52 30 55 

53 S 12 ' 

54 10 42 

58 44 

58 14 

58 41 

58 44 

58 41 

58 41 

58 44 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

354705 

854705 

8-547()5 

8-5 1705 

8 54705 

8 51705 

3-5476.5 

1-88081 

] -88 1.55 

T-.Si)077 

1 89443 

1-89950 

1 90313 

T 90894 

3-42840 

3 48220 

3-43842 

3-112U8 

8-41721 

8 4507s 

8-45059 

44 42 

45 5 

45 41 

40 7 

•10 40 

•17 3 

47 41 

18 43 8 

40 17 41 

50 10 52 

50 52 48 

51 44 ]5 

52 21 9 

58 28 1 

: 12 1 5 

12 1 55 

12 3 IS 

12 4 7 

12 5 19 

12 6 10 

12 7 3(i 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

12 1 20 

12 2 10 

12 3 33 

12 4 22 

12 5 34 

12 0 25 

12 7 51 

27 23 12 

27 22 22 

27 20 50 

27 20 10 

27 IS 58 

27 IS 7 

27 16 41 

76 6 20 

76 40 6 

77 87 51 

78 12 58 

79 8 18 

79 89 10 

SO 39 42 

21 19 56 

21 55 22 

22 55 58 

28 82 83 

2t 25 17 

25 8 2 

20 0 20 

38 3 10 

38 20 3 

3S 4S 50 

89 0 27 

80 31 87 

89 49 38 

40 19 51 

10 39 58 

10 57 41 

11 27 57 

11 10 17 

12 12 3!) 

12 81 81 

18 3 10 

l7898;53.5’ 

1 7925010 

f -797 1890 

I'799s701 

rs(»;i75S2 

I SO05O19 i 

i-Sll08S0 

1-2673721 

T -2700005 

1 29S3S04 

l-8u9(;ir)5 

1 8258801 

1 8802001 

T 358S172 

0- 1120256 

0-1120250 

0-H2025(» 

1)-I12u250 

0-1121 1250 

0 1120250 

0 1120256 

00090314 

00090580 

0 0090912 

0-0007182 

0 0097157 

000970S7 

0-009S070 

T-1788826 

T 1933340 

1*2172808 

I 2812004 

1-2508590 

1 201 1908 

1 2S()0S9O 

r-5894413 

1 5960073 

1*0080184 

T 0150802 

1 0251298 

1-08221S2 

1 0t88445 

45 43 41 

46 32 21 

47 55 0 

48 44 55 

40 50 1 1 

1 50 10 55 

52 1 1 8S 

18 28~5-F 

18 28 5-8 

18 28 5 8 

”18^28 5-8 

“TS 28 ' '" 5 S 

IS 2S 5S 

Ts’ 28 5S 

1 10 41 48'7 

10 45 108 

10 50 527 

10 54 18-5 

10 50 18 0 

! 11 2 44 2l 

1 11 S 34-2 

55-3 

55 9 

50-S 

57-4 

5s 2 

1 5S'S| 

59-7 

1 3 10 49'8 

5 14 12 0 

5 10 55 8 

5 23 217 

5 28 17 0 

i 5 81 4S-S| 

5 37 39.7 

3 2 64-7 

3 6 0-0 

3 11 40-4 

3 14 50-7 

3 19 417 

3 28 .7-7j 

8 2H 40-5 

3 7 551 

2 8 2-4 

2 8 149 

2 8 220 

2 8 32-J) 

I 2 S 41-1 

2 8 53-2 

5 37 15*4 

5 40 88-0 

5 40 20 0 

5 49 44 2 

5 54 47 7 

1 5 5S 35 9; 

0 4 10-2 

5 4 33-3 

5 4 31-7 

5 4 20 1 

5 4 34 3 

5 4 25 0 

5 4 S8 

5 4 24-0 

26-7 

28-3 

33 0 

25-7 

341 

51 7 

800 

2156 

2150 

2150 


2-157 

2 157 

iri57 

14-603 

14 508 

14593 

14-588 

14 588 

14-57S 

14-572 

~'|-888F“ 

1-8880 

f-'ssso' 

I%880 ■ 

1-8880 ' 

l-ssso"" 

“ Fssso ' 

T-8549 

T-8608 

T8705 

T-8701 

T 8838 

7 8892 

1 8977 

0-1241 

0-1203 

0-1140 

0-1102 

01050 

01014 

0 0955 


a67 
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SPECIMEN COPY OF COMPUTATION OP ONE DAY’S 

Computation of Longitude 
At Kaehghar (Yangi-Shahr) Station^ on 

f West of Meridian. " ' " 

Moon < Lower Limb observed. Lat. N. = 0 = 39 24! 32 Asbu med 


Kef. 

No. 

No. of observation (Mean of F. L. and P. II.) 

1 

2 

3 

m 

(43) + (44) + (45) = Log. sin y 

r8.35l 

1-8588 

1-8625 

(47) 

Log. tan (/ from (l-O) 

00114 

0-0199 

0-0269 

m 

Log. cos (b (see (28) j 

T-noos 

1-9904 

1-990-1 

(49) 

Log. A (see (U) ) 

0-3334 

0-3334 

0-3336 

(50) 

Log. 15 

11761 

M761 

1-1761 

(51) 

Log. sum = (47) i (48) + (49) -1- (50) ... 

1-5114 

1-5189 

1-5270 

(52) 

Log./3 

1-1630 

1-1618 

1-1646 

(53) 

(52) - (51) = log. a (see Tabic IV.) ... + 

1-6530 

1-6159 

T-6376 


1 + a 

1-450 

1-142 

1-131 

(65) 

A k + i 

1 + « ! 

18s. 

26s. 

32s. 

(66) 

L = //I 4* A ii ••• ••• ~ ' 

oh. im. 42s. 1 

4»». 34s. 

Iw. 28s. 


Explanation of Sj/mhok adopted. 


Ast. D. 

stands for Astronomical Date. 

Gr; 

do. 

Givcnwicb. 

S. T. 

do. 

Jiiidereal Time. 

N. A. 

do. 

Nautical Almanac. 

Approx: 

do. 

Approximate. 


Euks for Computation, 


Compute i for each observation, i.e., for Nos. 1, 2, 3 ... H. 

Do. AJ ) 

Do. S > for middle observation, and adopt tbi.s value as constant for all the other observations, 

Do. A^ ) 

Do. TT and AS for No. 1 and No. S, and interpolate for Nos. 2 to (i with change in Gr. Mean Time for 
argument. * 

Note.— Sand AS have the same sign and are both dt when f-lP^^lirab of ([ is observed; A3 is + 

lower 


in N. Latitude; ^ is dr if ([ is of Meridian ; \ is always + ; i3 is 


when ^ is moving in Declination from 


S. to N. . 
N. to b. 


sign of a = sign of |3 x sign of <. 
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OBSERVATIONS FOR LONGITUDE AT KASHGHAR.-r^(?«/;«wrrfJ 
from Lmar Zenith Distances. 

28^A December 1873 (Cwil Date^ p.m. ) 


Long. E. = Zi 76 15 Barometer = B = 25*6 Inches. 

5//. 5m. in time Thermometer = T = 18® (Fahrenheit.) 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

— 

9 

10 

T-8070 

T'Sngi 



1-8725 

T8743 

1-8768 

T-8786 

1-8812 

0*0366 

00412 

0 0488 

00528 

0-0580 

0-0627 

00680 

T.0904 

T0fl03 

10003 

1-0903 

1 0003 

T-9902 

T-9902 

03336 

03330 

03336 

0-3336 

0-3339 

0-3339 

0 3339 

11761 

11701 

1 1761 

1-1761 

1-1761 

1 1-1761 

1-1761 

15367 

1-5412 

15488 

1-5528 

1-5589 

1-5629 

1-5601 

1 1644 

1-1043 

11641 

; 1-lOU) 

1-1638 

1-1637 

1-1635 

T 6277 

T-0231 

T-6153 

i 10112 

1 • 16049 

I r-6008 

T5944 

1 424 

1-420 

1412 

1-409 

1-403 

1-309 

1-393 

19^. 

20«. 

24s. 

CO 

24s. 

37* 

26s. 

4m. 41^. 

4«t. 40*. 

4m. 36s. 1 

4m. 42s. 

4m. 36s. 

4m. 23*. 

4m. 34*.?. 


Mean resulting longitude from observations on 28th December 1873— 5A. 36jf. or 76® 0' 0". 


TMe used to faciUtatc. the computation. 


Table I for A S 


i g Horizontal semi- 
c diameter. 

N X 

14' 0" I 17' 0" 


Table II for A tr 

^ Equatorial 

Parallax. 



53' 

or 

0 


// 

0 

00 

0-0 

10 

03 

04 

20 

12 

14 

30 

2-7 

31 

40 

44 

51 

50 

62 

72 

60 

80 

92 

70 

9-4 

108 

SO 

10 3 

11 9 

90 

100 

12 2 


Table III for A 3 = D (1—/) 



Example, 0 =30®‘5' 
X =56'-7, a = T 
From Tables 

11"*5 

-/D= -1‘2 

A^=10 




GEOGRAPHICAL APPENDIX, 

SECTION C. 

HEiaHTS. 


a58 



Number in Alphabeti- 
cal List. 
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ABSTRACT OF OBSERV 


Observations on road from LEE to YAH 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 


(5 

7 

8 
9 

10 


11 

12 


13 

14 

15 
1() 

17 

18 


19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


27 

28 






At Station 


Place of Observation. 

Date. 

Observer. 

Reading of 
barometer or 
boiling point 
thermometer 
corrected for 
index error. 





Inches 
or Degrees. 

Chimray village 

Zingral Camp 

Chiiiig La (or Sakti Pass) 

Tsultak village 

Tauksc village 

13th Sept. 1873 ... 

14t[i 

15th „ 

10th & 17th Sept. 1873 

Capt. Trotter... 

fi 

» •• 

»> ••• 

»» 

BJ'SIOC'!) 

lC-776(‘) 

15-635(«» 

10-680(21 

18-650(«) 

Chakr Talao Camp 

Lukong village (on Paugong Lake) 

Chagni Camp 

Lankar La (or Marsimik Pass) 
lliradi Camp 

isth Sept. 1873 ... 

19tli&2()th Sept. 1873 
21st Sept. 1873 ... 

22ud „ 

» ... 

» 

• » 

18-022(2> 

1 7-851(0 
17-217(S) 
15-135(21 
15-727(‘! 

Pamzal Camp 

Gogra Camp 

23r<l 

24th „ 


17-388(‘) 1 
16-864(‘) 

jj, f Shummal Lung pa or Bhao 

"S N . 1 Changlung Burma Pass ... 

jg c a J Niscliu (Camp near) 

^ ^ ] Lingzi Thung plain (south side of) ... 

S ^2 ^ j Lingzi Tliung plain (camp on) 

^ C^ummi Camp east of Kiziljilga 

2Gth 

27th 

jy »» 

28th 

jy yy 

30th „ 

Capt. Biddulph 

)> 

» 

» ... 

15-897 

14-596 

14- 912 

15- 534 
15560 
15-729 

West Koute, via 

Head of Karakasli 
River. 

'Kotajilga Camp 

Pangtuug Camp 

Pangtung or Chang Lung Pass 
Suinzum Lung pa Camp 

Dehra Compass Camp 

Compass Wala’s Pass ... 

Karakash River near Compass La ... 
Shinglung, or Dungluiig Camp 

Ditto 

26 th 

28th „ 

>» » 

29th „ 

30tli 

1st Oet. 1873 ... 

2iid & 3rd Oct. 1873... 

}) » 

Capt. Trotter 

») 

V 

„ ... 

»» ••• 

» ••• 

16-149(» 

15- 725(0 

14- 805(*> 

16- 714(^) 

15- 309(') 
A 15-1801 

15-62501 

15-844(«1 

181-60(2) 

Kiziljilga Camp 

Chungtash Camp 

lgt,2nd „ 

8th „ ... 

>» •** 

>» •'* 

16-098(2) 

16-786 


Notb.-TIu! fijfurcs in column (6) wbcn given in inches arc the corrected readings of a 
The numbers in brackets following Iho figures in oolumn (5) indicate the ourabor of sets of observations, the corrected moan of wiu 
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ations for height. 

KANJD vi§, Changchenmo md Shahidula. 


OF Obbeetation. 


0 ^ 

2 i S 

S o ij 

1 fc* 

H 


Degrees. 


o , 

o a 

U o 

3 t, 

e« ctf • 

a.'-"' 

S.S 

a> ctf 

H 


Degrees. 


At Base Station LEH.* 


Corrected 
reading of 
barometer. 


Inches. 


h'S 


c? o 


fa 


Degrees, 


P si 


Degrees. 


o 

rQ 


'5 

ec 

(p 

be tii 

.s c; 

rt 

5fl fl 


Feet. 


57 

43 

51 

51 


G1 

51 

31-3 

38 

48 


19-580 
19 580 
19G17 
19G17 
19017 


60 

60 

58-3 

58 

58 


56 

56 

54 

54 

54 


11,890 

15,780 

17,590 

15,950 

12,900 


61 

56 

523 

45 

41 


58 

55 

48-8 

25 

42 


19-617 

19*617 

19-617 

10-617 

19617 


58 

58 

58-3 

58.3 

58 


54 

54 

54 

54 

54 


13,890 

14,130 

15,090 

18,420 

17,500 


58 

47-3 


54 

45-5 


19-569 50 

19-569 56-3 


52 

54 


14,790 

15,570 


48-2 

32 
35-3 

33 3 
29-0 
22*0 


19-424 

19478 

19-396 

19-522 

19-522 

19443 


57-6 

56- 5 

57- 8 
56-3 
56-3 
54-2 


17,020 

19,280 

18,630 

17,680 

17,610 

17,150 


47 

44 

19-509 

24 

22 

19-569 

33 

26 

19569 

32 

28 

19-569 

21 

15 

19*569 


23 

19 537 

30 

19-572 

25 ! 

25 

19*572 

... 

18 

19-537 


56 

52 

10,730 

56 

52 

17,250 

56 

52 

18,910 

56 

52 

17,330 

56-3 

49-3 

17,890 

49 

40-6 

18,160 

49 

40-6 

17,440 

49 

40'6 

17,030 

49 

40-6 

17,030 


26-5 19-508 

37-8 19-659 


43*1 16,590 

43-5 15,590 


iMctwinin^DR Ut^ barometer has been used j when fjiven in degrees the figures qi 

The height of the observatory at Lob is taken as 1J,638 feet above sea level. 


Remaeks. 


By Captain Biddulph, 17,395 feet. 


By Captain Biddulph, 18,530 feot. 


1 1 Mean heiglit = 17,030 feet. 

I ^ 


the corrected means of bypsomotrical readings. 
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Ohservations on road from LEE to TAB> 


Number in Alphabeti- 
cal List. 


Place of Observation. 


/ 

Date. 


Observer. 

29 


"Karakash River, Captain Biddulph*s Camp 

9tl> Oct. 1873 


Capt. Biddulph 

30 

etf 

Ditto 

ditto 


10th 


» 

31 


Ditto 

ditto 


nth 


„ ... 

32 

o.i 

Ditto 

ditto 


12th „ 


}» ••• 

33 

Ditto 

ditto 

(Sora) ... 

13th „ 


V 

34 

13 pq j 

Ditto 

ditto 

14th „ 


„ 

35 

0 ^ ^ 

Ditto 

ditto 


15th 


„ ... 

36 

5 C3 

Ditto 

ditto 


10th 


J) 

87 


B'^otash Camp 

... 


18th 


Capt. Trotter 

38 

CS 

Gulbashcm 

... 


17tli „ 


Capt. Biddulph 

38 


^ Ditto 

... 


17th & 18th Oct. 1873 

Capt. Trotter 

39 


’"Shorjilga Camp ... 

... 


loth Oct. 1873 

... 

Capt. Trotter 

39 

i 

Ditto 

... 


» » 

... 

„ ... 

40 

1 ■ 

Top of hill above Camp 

... 


)> » 

... 

» 

41 

O • 

Karatagh Pass ... 

... 


lltli „ 

... 

}> ••• 

42 

§ 

Karatagh Lake ... 

... 


11 J) 

... 

,) .e. 



Aktagli 1st 

... 


13th „ 

... 

}) 

44 

W ^ 

Cliibra Hill 

... 


13th „ 

... 


45 

o 

> 

Suget Pass 



16th 

... 

\ )} 

40 


Suget Hill 

... 



... 

« 

47 


^Suget Camp 

... 


17th „ 

... 

n ••• 

48 

Slialiklula 



21st „ 


» ... 

49 

Sirki Arigar 

... 


22nd „ 

... 

» 

50 

Saniu 

Pass (or Grim Pass) 

... 


23rd „ 

... 

» 

51 

Tam village 

... 


25th „ 

... 

„ ... 

52 

San j a village 



28th „ 

... 

„ 

53 - 

Oi Tuglirak village 

••• 


2nd Nov. 1873 

... 

)) 

54 

Boira village 

... 


4th „ 

... 

„ ... 

56 

Posgiam village 

... 


7th „ 

... 



55 

Karghalik Town 



6th „ 

... 

if 

67 

YABKAND, Yangishahr 

... 


Dec. 1873 to March 
1874.* 



At SlAxioiq 


Beading of 
barometer or 
boiling point 
thermometer 
corrected for 
index error. 


Inches 

orBetjrees. 

16- 898 

17- 233- 

17-450 
17-656 

17- 796 
18 036 

18- 376 

18-491 
18-890,3, 

18- 804 

19- 057(3) 

16 ' 322 ( 3 ) 

182-75(3) 

A 15-33(') 
180-80(3) 
182-15(3) 
16-571(3) 
A 15-36(0 

15- 399(0 
A 15-36(0 

18- 575(0 

19- 477(0 
18-290(0 

16- 106(0 
21-700(0 
24-010(3) 

24-425(0 

24- 856(0 

25- 931(0 
25-711(3) 
25-992* 


• The meui height of the barometeri derived from four moothe* ohsorvotioDi *t Yerkendi hw 
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KANB xih Changchenmo and ShahidtUa. — (Concluded.) 


OP Observation. 

At Base Station LEH. 



0 ^ 

<*- 
o , 


Cm 

0 ^ 

c.^ 

0 . 

Resulting 


5 

d s'! 

u p 
o u u 
,13 

perature 

(Fahren 

heit). 

Corrected 
reading 
of barometer. 

® .M 

2 e S 
^s-3 

perature 

(Fahren 

heit). 

height 
above mean 
sea level. 

Kemabks. 

C S 

- 

e.£: 

a 

H 


H 

C3 

Eh 



Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Inches. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Feet. 



300 

19037 


51.5 

15,540 



42*9 

19'572 


53*5 

14,980 



45 

19-503 

% 

49-2 

14,020 



36*5 

19-471 


50-7 

14,100 



340 

19-529 


41*7 

14,000 



47-4 

19-513 


50-5 

13,670 



43-^ 

19-490 


47-7 

13,120 



43 

10-453 


50-7 

12,910 


3S 

36 

19-015 

47 

43-8 

12,520 


2S 

41 

215 

19-512 

19-015 

47 

51-0 

43-8 

12,530 

12,240 

1 Mean height ~ 12,385 feet. 

20 

20 

31 

19-055 

19-019 

49 

49 

44 

44 

10,410 

10,570 

1 Mean height = 16,490 feet. 


31 

19*619 

49 

44 

18,050 



30 

19G20 

48-5 ■ 

44 

17,710 



26 

19 620 

48 5 

44 

10,890 


22 

... 

19*G55 

48 5 

44 

15,900 



20 

19-5S3 

47 

438 

17,910 


32 

i:> 

19'615 

46-5 

43-8 

17,010 



20 

19583 

47 

438 

17,990 


3S 

38 

19.615 

47 

43*8 

12,970 


53 

40 

19-615 

46-5 

438 

11,780 


28 

30 

19’615 

47 

43-8 

13,340 



48 

19-558 

43.6 

39-5 

10,700 


54 

52 

19-584 

44 

39*5 

8,790 



39 

19-558 

43-6 

39-5 

0,070 


53 

1 

49 

19*666 

40 

36 

5,760 


34 1 

■ 33 

19-666 

40 

36 

5,340 


36 

36 

19-666 

40 

36 

4,210 


460 

48 

19-666 

401 

36-4 

4,370 


32 

826 

1 

19*439 

24-6 

32 

3,923 



employed ; tuid the torreeponduiii mean of the barometer during these same mouths at Leh. 


ff5{) 
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Observations on road from LEE to TAE 


1 




At Station 


Place of Observation. 

Date. 

Observer. 

0 >h 

S'i § 

^ S ^ 

c _ 




^ hi 

® 0 a 





be O 

rn 

B 




c >H ^ t.. ^ 
ra 4J P 

:3 

5i; 




«« 2 ‘o 2 s: 
(2 ^ 





Inches 
or Degrees, 

58 

Sasser La (Pass) 

8th October 1873 ... 

Nain Sing .. 

lo-llhU) 

59 

Sasser Pulu Camp 

8th ■ „ 

j> ••• 

17009(1) 

60 

Khumdaii ... 

0th 

M 

16 983(1) 1 

61 

Daolatbejruldi Camp 

12th „ ' ... 

ii 

IG or)7(o 1 

62 

Karakoram Braugsa 

13th ■ „ 

„ 

15-85.')(0 ; 

j 

63 

Ak Ma.sji(l ... 

0th April 1871 ... 

JJ 

216.30(0 

61 

Tupa or Akoram Pass ... 

10th 

)> 

20*302(') ; 

65 

M azar K hoj a Camp 

nth 

}» 

2l-32r)(-) 1 
1O 072O) ! 

66 

Yangi Diwan Pass 

IClh 

» 

55 

Kargbalik Town 

6th Novr. 1873 ... 

Captain Trotter 

25-711P) ' 

55 

Karghalik do. 

27th May 1871 

,, 

203(;5 




25-286 

68 

Y'olaregh ... 

2Sth 

» 

20090 




23-901 

69 

Kugiar Village 

29th 

n 

20020 

23 550 

61 

1 

Tupa or Akoratn Pa.ss ... 

Tiznaf llivor, Camp on 

1st June 1871 

i> 

19319(3) : 

70 

2nd „ 

n 

19(i'47 ' 




2 1 799 i 

71 

Skatlich Camp 

2nd „ 

» ••• 

19082 




21 959 j 

65 

Mazar Khoja Camp 

3rd „ 

n 

195 32 ! 

21-277 

73 

Duba Camp 

3rd „ 


193-07 

20-517 

71 

Ucli Ughaz or Cliiragsaldi 

8th „ 


185-72 





17-321 

66 

Y'aiigi Diwan Pass 

8tli „ 

j, 

183-10(2) 

75 

Kulunaldi on Y^arkand Kiver 

9th „ 


188‘02 





18-115 

76 

Kirghiz j an gal Camp ... 

10th 

» 

187-92 
• 18-168 

77 

Kashmir Jilga Camp ... 

nth 

» 

18692 

17-779 

78 

Khufelong Camp 

12th „ 

)j ... 

185-97 

17115 

79 

Aktagh, 2nd Camp 

13th 

?» 

184'670> 

183-12 

10362 

80 

Wahabjilga Camp 

nth „ 

„ ..t 

62 

Karakoram Brangsa ... 

15th „ 

)1 

181-72 

15867 

81 

Karakoram Pass 

I6th „ 

V 

179-32(« 

181-92(*) 

61 

Daolatbeguldi Camp ... 

17th „ 

)) 
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KA ND vi& Karakoram and Eugiar. 


OF Observation. 

At Base Station LEH. 

Resulting 
height 
above mean 
sea level. 

Remarks. 

Temperature of | 
i mercury 

1 (Fahrenheit). 

Temperature of 
air (Fahren- 
heit^. 

Corrected 
readinjj 
of barometer. 

• 

Temperature of 
mercury 
(Fahrenheit). 

Temperature of 
air (Fahren- 
heit). 

Degrees, 

Degrees, 

Inches, 

Degrees, 

Degrees, 

Feet, 


28 

18 

10*055 

48*5 

44 

17.840 a 

a Mean height — 17,820 feet. 

21 

15 

19*055 

48-5 

44 

15,240 


28 

15 

19055 

48*5 

44 

15,290 


15 

12 

19 (i55 

48-5 

44 

16.700 i 

1) Mean height = 10,790 do. 

5 

15 . 

19*655 

48*5 

44 

17,0306* 

c -Do. -^17,180 do. 

47 

45-3 

19-589 

43*8 

439 

8,870 


87 

35 

19 5S9 

43*8 

43 9 

10,150 

(/Mean height = 10,465 do. 

80 

80’5 

19580 

43 8 1 

439 

9,250 

e Do. — 9,H55 do. 

28 

18 

19 575 

46 

46 1 

15,(;90/* 

/ Do. -= 16,000 do. 

40 0 

48 

19 OOO 

40*1 • 

36*4 

4.370 

\ 


09 

19*089 

00 

59*2 

4,510 

J Do. — 4,440 do. 


CO 

19()80 

GO 

59*2 

6,150 

• 


78 

19'080 

GO 

59*2 

6,450 



CG 

19587 

631 

GO.O 

10,480 



66 

19750 

63-1 

000 

8,800 



70 

19750 

631 

60 0 

8,550 



62 

19 750 ' 

631 

60*0 

9,460 € 



GO 

19*750 

631 

60*0 

10,440 


... 

. 43 

19*614 

62*9 

60*1 

1 14,940 



49 

19 451 

029 

60-1 

1 16,310/ 



35 

19614 

029 

60*1 

13,210 



35 

19614 

62-9 

60*1 

13,620 



50 

19*614 

629 

60*1 

14,250 


... 

49 

19614 

629 

601 

14,810 



• 40 

19*451 

62*9 

60*1 

15,330 



42 

19614 

02*9 

60T 

16,490 



40 

1 

19*628 

61*4 

57 9 

17,330 e 1 


... 


19*469 

61*4 

57*9 

18,550 



22 

19-628 

1 61*4 j 

57*9 

16,8806 j 



Ohmatm iM mi LEE to li J 
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KAND vifl, Karakoram and Kugiar. — Concluded. 


OF Observation. | 

At Base Station LEET. 

A 


Temperature of 

1 mercury 

(Fahrenheit^. 

I 

: Temperature of 
air (Fahren- 
heit). 

Corrected 
reading of 
barometer. 

> 

Temperature of 
mercury 
(Fahrenheit). 

Temperature of 
air (Fahren- 
heit). 

Resulting 

1 height above 
mean sea 
level. 

Rei^iakks. 

OrgreeH. 

Degrees, 

Inches. , 

t 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Feet. 



42 

10028 

0V4 

57-9 

18,450 



42 

10‘409 

61 

57-9 

15,920 



55 

19'4G0 

01‘4 

57-9 

15,190 



30 

19-409 

01*4 

57-9 

17,800 



27 ’ 

19-580 

COO 

CG-O 

15,310 



52 

19-413 

GOO 

GOO 

10,700 



78 

19-580 

090 

GOG 

10,840 



00 

19-580 

(!9-0 

CGG 

10,700 



50 

19-4,13 

090 

GGG 

17,030 
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Observations on road from YAEKANB to 


1 

o 

a 




At Station 

Tu . 

'Jjj Vi 

Place of Observation. 

Date. 

Observer. 

E 0 2 
'"*0 5 ® u 

A r 0 

T d 




bOo 0 

o ^ 

a 




w o'p; 0) t. 

s 




^ais£ 




1 

Dejjrees, 

90 

0 lima village 

12th and 13th May 

KishenSing... 

203'51(O 


1874 



01 

Muji village 

14tli May 1874 ... 


204'0(» 

92 

Ziiwa Kurglian 

loth „ ), 

„ .1. 

203-28(0 

92 

KHOTAN City 

18th „ „ 

„ 

202'24(«) 

\n 

Ditto ... 

19th „ „ 


203.03(»l 

92 

Ditto ... 

31st „ „ 

,, 

203'l()t7 

91 

Karakasb town 

23r(l „ „ 

„ .M 

202'78(O 

95 

Porezen Yotkan village... 

29th „ ,. 


202'40(0 

92 

KHOTAN City 

7th June „ 


203'50('') 

203'300) 

90 

Vuruiigkasb town 

8 th )i .*■ 


97 

Dol Langar village 

9th „ „ 

„ 

203'00i') 

9S 

CTiira village 

nth „ 

,, 

203-38O1 

98 

Ditto ... 

12th „ „ 

,, 

..02 4()(' ( 
202-57f') 

99 

KeriaTowii 

I8th „ „ 


]()0 

Sorgliak Khiang Slialii Bazaar 

22iid „ „ 


198’420> 

ilArt.ruinl 

!)9 

KeriaTowa 

29th „ „ 

„ 

202 1)2 
19(i-32l’> 

101 

Polii village 

8th July ,, 

V 

102 

Ohubolik 6imp, bank of IJlok Slialii Kul 

12th and 12th July 

)) 

182-1(-) 


1874 



102 

Arash Camp, bank of Keria Kiver ... 

15th July 1874 ... 


1S3'920I 

101 

105 

Keria Kiver at Bas Kul 

10th „ „ 

» 

182. 'u'*' 
183'58(2) 

Yesbil Kul (Lake) 

18th and lOth July 



1874 


l82-(;70) 

10(1 

Tasbliak Kul (bank of)» 

22nd July 1874 

„ 

107 

Cliumik Lliakmo Camp... 

23rd and 24th July 

,, 

182'0oi‘^ 

108 

1 

Sumzi Ling Camp 

1874 

2Gth July 1874 ... 

1) 

184'50(» 
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LBII viA Khotan, Folu and Noh. 


OP Obseeyation. 

At Base Station LEH. 


S'-" . 
rt 

2 0 2 
c V a 
§82 

H 

Temperature of 
air (^F ahren- 
beit). 

Corrected 
reading of 
baromotor. 

ir-? 

g 0 a 
^82 

Temperature of 
air (Fahren- 
heit). 

; 

Resulting 
height above 
mean sea 
level. 

Dei/rees. 

Degrees. 

Inches. 


Degrees. 

led. 


753 

19509 

O 

0 

61-4 

4,340 


72'5 

19'4r)5 

0) 

53-6 

4,290 


700 

19 405 


53-6 

4,430 


72() 

19490 

S 

0) 

51-9 

•1,500 « 


7G'G 

19'496 

fO 

51-9 

4,590(1 


80'2 

19'530 

have 

GO-0 

4,480 a 


82*0 

19481 


62-4 

4,010 


84-9 

19-502 

a . 

62-5 

4,240 


77-8 

19580 

0 

60-0 

4,380 a 


G7'3 

19451 

g« 

60-1 

4,370 


080 

19-388 

, 

fco® 

C 

*5 5 

64-8 

4,420 


75-8 

19-151 

0 'g 

60-1 

4,260) 


81-2 

19-451 

0 « 

60-1 

4,180 ( 


67-0 

19-409 

57-9 

4,8304 

... 

77'2 

19-413 

4J ^ 

006 

7,060 


90'8 

19-413 

eS 

C ft 

60-6 

4,3204 

... 

70-0 

19-477 

•H ^ 

05-4 

8,430 


45-0 

19-477 

o 

0if4 

16,900 


59'7 

19-533 

*S) 

68-5 

10,020 


47'0 

19-454 

rn 

o 

70-7 

. 10,880 


54‘3 

19-494 

43 

f IH 

4 -» 

71-1 

10,100 


49’0 

19--1G3 

cr* 

05-8 

16,020 

• .* 

413 

19-403 

0 

H 

658 

10,600 

... 

73-0 

19-428 


68-1 

15,570 


K K A H K 


flMeaii height - IjlilO feet. 


Mean iieiglit l',22U ieel,, 

A Mean height ^1,575 i’eet. 
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Observations on road from 






At Station 






<- 

Place of Observation. 

Date. 

Observer. 

O t! 





® u 0 ^ 

bn 0 o ^ 





C ^ 

'u 4L G 

5 




^ s Isa 





Inchea or 
Dcijrevs. 

109 

Kok llobiit ... 

28th Nov. 1873 

Capt. Trotter 

20.5-01(2)l 

110 

111 

Kizil village 

Yangi Hissar town 

29th if ... 

30th Nov., 1st & 2nd 

„ 

„ 

<dUi) 01''“^ 

20471I'') 

Yapehan village 

Ditto 

Dee. 1873. 

4th Dec. 1873 ... 

17th March 1874 ... 

,, ... 

2n4*G4'‘^) 

2U4‘33(2) 

112 

112 

1873. . 




r 

1 

nth Dec., 3-30 r.M. 

)) 

25'9()8 


14tli „ 9 A.11. 


25'020 


i 

1 

17th „ 9 „ 

j> ••• 

25*7l)l 

119 

KASHGHAU (Yangi Shahr) j 

18th „ 3 P.M. 

21at „ 3 „ 

„ 

25'f)S() 

25-971 



2oth „ 3 „ 

„ 

25 '7.51 
25'81(; 


I 

1 

21i»t Jan., noon 

» ... 


1 

L 

CO 

■X> 

» 

25*570 


Noi’E.-Tiie values given above as barometrical readings .at Kasbgbar are actually the readings 


KASTTGHAU (Yangi Sliahr) 

Dee. 1873 to March 
1874. 

Capt. Trotter 

Correctocl 
mean reading 


t 


A. 25'880 


NoTK - 'l'his uwjan reading of 25 880 inches is obtained from the reduction of 


111 Artysh River, bod of 

115 liesak village fOsten ArtyshJ 

1 If) Clmngterek, Kirghiz village 

117 Balglmn Bashi Camp 

117 : Ditto 

IIS I Chakmak Fort 

119 I Turgat Bela Camp 

119 I Ditto Ditto 

rJO I Turgat Pass 



YMKAUD to KASEanAJt. 
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OF OnSEBVATlON. 

Ax Base Station LEH on 
YAUKUND. 

O 

0 

rt 0, 

^ . • 

-p 

5 53 

O r. 

c a> P 
f3 p 

Temperature of 
air (Fahren- 
heit). 

Corrected 
reading 
of barometer. 

emperature of 
Toercur^’^ (Fah- 
renheit). 

Temperature of 
air (Fahren- 
heit). 

^suiting height 
mean sea lev 

H 


H 


Dcfjrees. 

Degrees. 

Indies, 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

leel. 


47 

1!)'720 

40 

325 

3,830 


38 

19720 

40 

32-5 

3,010 


34 

li)G(M) 

39 

3G 

4,:)20 


42 

10-547 


305 

4,140 


22 

19 353 


273 

4.280 



Base Station Y'arkand 3,923 feet abov 

e sea level. 


33 

2G'100 

43 

39 

4,05G 


26 

2G173 

24 

20 

4,008 


23 

25105 

23 

20 

4,074 


47-5 

25837 

52 

50 

4,088 


32 

33 

2G089 

25-950 

34 

3G 

32 

33 

4,041 

4,123 


33 

25'923 

30 

31 

4,032 


39 

25018 

41 

40 

. 

3,907 


I I ! ' . . f . I 

orrt'sponding to the corrected mean of several boiling point observations. 


Base Station Leh 11,538 feet above sea level. 


li K \ u 1C s. 


Mean height — 4,030 feet. 

See Station No. 110, page 21. 

Mean height 4,210 feet. 


Mean value deduced from Yarkand 
4,000 feet. 


33'8 


19440 


24-6 


32*2 


4,027 


From Leh 4,027 

From YVirkaud ... 4,0()0 


several hundreds of observations. 


Final value . . . 4,043 feet. 


GUAM to CEABYBKVL. 



23 

26000 

22 

19 

4,800 



28 

25-976 

22 

20 

5,290 

Mean heiglit 5- 160 feet. 


30 

25951 

21 

195 

7,000 



... 

26071 

21 

19 

9,180 1 

Mean height — 9*205 feet. 

... 


26*199 

20 

19 

0,280 ) 


10 

10*449 

... 

16-6 

8,880 


... 

-5 

19*449 

... 

166 

11,150) 

Mean height “ 11090 feet. 


20 

19440 

... 

16*6 

11,080 ) 


12 

19*449 1 


16-6 

12,700 



a61 


( 352 ) 


Ohenatim m rod from KASEGEJS 


It 


0 
• IH 

0 

1 

-<.2 

sJ 

h 

0 

p 

s 

a 

5? 

Place of Observation. 

Date. 

Observer, 

At Statiok 

61)0 0 0 
Cl !-4 j 

efl 0 t 

(S 2^8*2 

121 

Bibi Miriam village ... 

14th Feb, 1874 ... 

Capt. Trotter. 

Inches ^ 
Deiims. 

A23'84(2) 

121 

Ditto 

22iuU 24th Feb. 1874 


A2,5-520)i 

122 

Artjsli Altyn village ... 

ISthAlGth „ 

11 

A25'79W 

122 

Ditto 

Ditto 

11 

A25'88 

123 

Bcsli Kerim village ... 

2Cth Feb. 1874 ... 

11 »*• 

A25'57(» ■ 

124 

Kalti Ailak village 

24th & 25th Feb. 1874 

11 ••• 

A25'77(2) 

124 

Ditto 

1st March 1874 ... 

11 ••• 

201-72t2) 

125 

Bash Sogon Camp 

19th & 20th Jan. 1874 

11 

2()0'63t2) 

123 

Ditto 

19th .t 20th Feb. 1874 

1) ••• 

A23'81.I2) 

12(i 

Ayak Sogon Camp 

21st Feb. 1874 ... 

ly 

A24!I7(') 

126 

Ditto 

Ditto 

11 

202-94 

127 

Kyr Bulak Camp 

.28th Feb. 1874 ... 

1) ••• 

202-48 

127 

Ditto 

Ditto 

11 ••• 

202-48 

128 

Jai Tupa Camp 

►22nd Feb. 1874 ... 

11 

A25-14(') 

129 

Ui Bulak 

23rd „ 

yi III 

200-12 

129 

Ditto 

26th „ 

11 

199-54(2) 

130 

.TigdaCamp 

23rd 

11 *•* 

202-880) 

130 

Ditto ... 

27th „ 

* 1 1 

202-94(2) 

131 

Belowti Pass 

24th „ 

71 

1) **' 

191-28(2) 

131 

Ditto ... 

24th „ 

11 *" 

191-28 


'Ihchtib'htotKasligliMistiikcii 


Teniperatur 


( 363 ) 



^“1 foet above uea level, 
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Okendlioi M Md ftM KISH GEAR 



( 356 ) 


to AKSU vi& Maralhashi, 


OF Observation. 


At Base Station KASHGIIAU. 


."2 

i: a> 


S ^ 


Degrees. 


rt 


Degrees, 


Cnrreetod 
readings of 
barometer. 


Inches, 


(jj 

E3 u j- 

el S 


Ci. 

£ 

o 

H 


S « 


Degrees 


I- 0, 

a; 

a,'-' 
£.?: 
a> ec 


Degrees. 


licisulting j 
height above i 
mean sea | 
level. i 


Feet. 


Ukmauks. 


28-5 
28 5 
22 
24 
203 
27 
24 


A tlU-00 


28‘5 

28 

22 

24 

26 

27 

24 


3,000 

3,030 

3,070 

3,500 

3,440 

3,480 

3,4j0 


As these I’esiilts mostl}’' depend upon 
single readings of an Aneroid Baro- 
meter, tliey car. only be looked upon 
MS approxiinakt. 

I 


of KASUGEAB. 


32 

25‘S8 


1 33 

5,070 \ 

27 

20*20 

42 

39-7 

5,700 ] 

20 

20*02 


33 

0,000 ) 

4 

20 14 

336 

33 

5, SCO j 


Mean height ^ 5,730 feet. 


Mean height 5,975 feet. 




( 356 ) 

Olmnations on road from YANOI-EISSAK 







Place of Observation. 




148 

149 

150 


Ighizyar village 
Aktala Cam]) 
Sasak Taka Camp 


152 

153 

154 

155 


Kaskasu Pass 
Cliehil CiHinbaz Camp 
Turat Pass . . . 

Past llobat Camp 


Date. 


22iid March 1874 . 


23rJ 

25tb „ 

)» » 

20th „ 

It rf 


At Station 


Observer. 


6 5? 

ft s « s 

5Po 5 £ 

.5; t- j; 

rrt ® 43 0 ^ 

A 6lS-= 


Inches ^ 
Degrees, 


Obpt. Trotter 
>} ••• 

■n 

rt 


?? 

It 


20l-38i2) 
198'10<2) 
A 20-92(2) 
188*00(1) 
193 17(2) 
188'07i2) 
195*02(2) 


! 


150 

157 

158 

159 
ICO 


Tarbashi Camp 

Chicliiklik Plain (pass leading into) 
Balghun Camp 
Chusliman village 

TASHKUUGHAN, fort and town ... 


27 th 

28th 

tt 

20th „ ?> 

3 1st )» ••• ■»> 

1st k 2nd April 1874 „ 


191*21(2) ‘ 
185 07(2) ' 
192 - 72 ( 2 ) 
193 57(2) i 
193*27(2) I 
193'02(^) I 


]61 

302 

163 

104 

105 


Kanslinlw Camp 
Neza Tash Diwari (Pass) 

Kogachak Camp 

Uiikul Camp ... ••• 

Oikul, Kaz-kul or lake of Little Pamir, north side 


2nd 

3rd 

4th & 5th 
0th 


jt 

»> 


V 

n 

n 


160 

167 
108 

168 
109 


Lan gar Camp 
Daiiz Divvan Camp 
Sarhadd village 
Sarhadd village 
Baroghil Pass 


170 

171 

172 

173 

174 


Patuch village 
Yur village 

Babataiigi (Patur) village 

Zung village 

Kila Paiijah (Wakhan) 


Gth & 7th 
7th & 8th 
8th 
0th 


9th & 10th „ 

10th & 11th „ 

11th & 12th „ 

12th k 13th „ 

13th, 14th,&25th„ 


174A| 

175 

176 

177 


Langarkish village 
Yumkhana or Jangalik Camp 
Ditto ditto 

YolMazarCamp 
Bilaor Bas Camp 


27th 

28th 

28ih k 29th 
29th 


If 

f> 

jf 

ti 


tt 


n 

)t 

ji 

jj 

tt 

)} 

?> 

If 


Capt. Bicldulpli 


188 G4''I i 

185-lst« 

lS9tX)l« 

188 'G 2 W 

188-17(2) 

18039(-‘) 
192 62(6) 
192 67(2) 
19207(2) 


Capt. Trotter 

if 

ft 

>» 

57 


192- 599) 

193- 19(<> 

194- 00(5) 

195- 65'*> 

195 - 67 (“) 


195-17(2) 
191 - 47 ( 2 ) 
A 19-65(2) 
189.98'^' 
188-65(2) 



( 357 ) 


to PANJAH ( WAKEAN). 


orOBSEKTAiiOH. At Base Statioh YAliKAND. 


mercury 

(Fahrenheit). 

Temperature of 
air (Fahren- 
heit). 

Corrected 
readings of 
barometer. 

Temperature of 
mercuiy 
(Fahrenheit). 

Temperature of 
air (Fahren- 
heit). f 

grees. 

J)egree8. 

Inches. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 


24 

25 736 

48 

48-5 


30 

25-730 

48 

48-5 


3G 

25-753 

40 

438 


20 

19-3S(J 


33-7 


14 

19*380 


337 


10 

19-3S0 


337 


25 

19’3S0 


337 



At Base Station LEH. 


17 

19*305 

375 

33 7 


20 

] 9-395 

37-5 

83-7 


25 

19-395 

375 

33 7 


10 

10395 

376 

33-7 


31 

19-380 

37-5 

337 


32 

19-504 

39-3 

38-4 


34 

19-504 

39-3 

38-4 


25 

19-480 

39-3 

38 4 


4 

19-487 


38-4 


19 

19-504 

393 

38-4 


8 

19-486 

39-3 

38.4 


18 

19-504 

393 

38-4 


29 

19547 

41-0 

41-2 


31 

19-502 

43-8 

43 9 


31 

19589 

43-8 

439 


... 


Approximate. 


28 

19 589 

43 8 

43-9 


30 

19589 

48-8 

439 


30 

19-589 

43-8 

43 9 


37 

195S9 

43-8 

43*9 


37 

19-5C2 

43-8 

439 


43 

19-589 

47-6 

40 9 


40 

19689 

475 

469 


24 

19-589 

47-5 

469 


29 

19-589 

47-6 

469 


54 

19-589 

47-5 

469 


Resulting 
heights above 
mean sea 
level. 


Kemabks. 


5,580 & 
7,350 ft 
9,430 c 
12,850 J 
10,310 
13,130 
9,280 ft 


lime 

14,480 

10,540 

10,100 

10,230/ 

10 , 100 / 

12,980 
14.930 y 
12,710 
12,970 
13,200 


a Mean height : 
ft Ditto 
c Ditto 

1 d Ditto r 


5,000 feet. 
7,345 „ 
9,455 „ 
12,930 „ 


9,370 „ 


11,515 „ 


/Ditto 


14,915 „ 


10,975 „ 


( 338 ) 

Oh8enati(M on wd ffotn YANOLRISSAU 




^3 

,11 

" (J 

■m 0 




m 

179 

150 
IHl 

152 

153 
184 
18.5 
160 
186 

187 

156 

1.55 

152 

151 

150 

149 

H8 


Place of Observation. 


Date, 


Mazar Tupa Camp ... 

Victoria Lake (or Lake of Gmat Pamir) 
Watershed on Great Pamir 
Shush Tupa Camp 
Dahn-i-lslijjli Camp 

Aktash Camp (on Aksu River) 
Tagharnia Plain 
Neza Tash Diwan 

TASllKUlUilIAN, fort and town ... 
Balghun (Darsrdiatt River) 

Kok Mainak Pa.ss 
Tarbaidii 

Past Robat Camp 
Kaskasu Pass 
Kask.isu Camp 

.Sasak Taka Camp 
AklalaCamp 
Ighizyar village 


3flth April 1874 ... 
1st A 2nd May 1874 
2nd „ ... 

2mlA3rd „ ... 

3rd ... 


Observer. 


Capt. Trotter 


110 Kizil village 


5thAGth 

10th 

6th 

loth 


12th 

13lh 

Mill 

15th 


I6th 

17th 

18th 

19th 


5) 

J7 

V 

51 

5) 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 


55 

55 

55 

55 

>5 

)r 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

)5 

55 

55 


At Statios 


' 

^ *2 0 TJ Sia 
^ 0 q 45 0 

o-f S 

hooSr 

^|'5S;.S 


Depm. 


186520 

187’420l 

188'326l 

18<)'42(3l 
A 20 42(6 
185'52(-) 
19342(6 
19002(2) 

184‘17(2! 

19P02(2'' 

194’87(2I 

188-70(2) 

192'22(2) 


ino- 

201'42(2l 

203-94(6 



( 369 ) 

io PANJAE (WAESANj.-iGondnM.) 


or Obsibtation. 

At Ba.se Station LEH. 

Besulting 
height 
above mean 
sea level. 

Keaiauks. 

' 

Temperature of 
mercury 
(Fahrenheit). 

Temperature of 
air (Fahren- 
heit). 

Corrected 
readings 
of barometer. 

Temperature of 
mercury 
(Fahrenheit). 

Temperature of 
air (Fahren- 
heit). 

Degrees* 

Degrees* 

Inches* 

Degrees, 

Degrees. 

Feet, 



32 

19.556 

47-5 

46.9 

13,760 


... 

23 

19'524 

49-7 

49-5 

13,950 


• 1 1 

dG 

19-524 

49-7 

495 

14,320 


, ^ , 

33 

19*524 

49-7 

49*5 

13,700 


... 

24i 

19*561 

49-7 

49*5 

13,220 



23 

19*524 

49-7 

49-5 

12,600 


... 

35 

19*548 

51*3 

51*4 

10,310 


t • • 

42 

19524 

497 

49*5 

14,900ir 



51 

19-508 

52*8 

51*9 

1 10,270/ 



30 

19-548 

51-3 

51*4 

12,2-10 



40 

19-548 

61‘3 

51-4 

15,070 



35 

19-548 

51*3 

51*4 

ll,6G0e 



36 

19-548 

51*3 

51*4 

9,460/j 



55 

19-495 

52*8 

51*9 

13,010</ 


... 

30 

19537 

52*8 

519 

100,00 



30 

19-637 

52*8 

51*9 

9,480c 



50 

19-495 

53*0 

51*9 

7,3405 



60 

19-495 

53*0 

51*9 

5,610a 


... 

65 

19-495 

530 

51*9 

4,150 



ffi63 




GEOGRAPHICAL APPENDIX. 


SECTION D. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST op UTITUDES, LONGITUDES, k HEIGHTS. 
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Alphabetical List of Latitudes^ 


Reference 

number. 

• t 

Name of Place. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Height. 



O / ff 

0 t u 

Feet, 

04 

Alikoram (or Tupa) Pass 



10,405 

03 

Ak Masjid Camp 

37 8 13 


8,870 

43 

Aktagb, Ist Camp 

35 69 3 


16,960 

79 

Akiagh , 2ncl Camp 

36 0 11 

78 3 20 

16.330 

149 

Aktala Camp 

.SS 29 18 


7,345 

183 

Aktasb Camp on Aksu River 

37 .36 13 

74 53 44^1’; 

12,600 

108a 

Anj'cho Chortan 

33 41 64 



103 

Arash Camp, bank of Keria river ... 

35 29 64 


16,020 

115 

Ariysb Osten (Besak village) 

39 30 50 


5,lfX» 

114 

Arfysh River (bed of) ... 



4,860 

122 

Artysh (Aliyu) 



4,100 

120 

Ayak Sogou Camp 

40 0 6 

70 '«) 32('c; 

6,025 

172 

Bakatnugi (Pater) village 



10,060 

180 

Balgliun ( Darschatt River) 



12,210 

158 

Balghun Camp 



10,540 

117 

Balgliun Bashi 


; 

9,205 

m 

Balti Polu or Karakoram Polu 

35 24 26 • 



109 

Barogliil Pass 



12,000 

125 

Bash Sogon Camp 



6,390 

131 

Belowti Pass 

40 40 20 

77 50 0 

11,355 

115 

Besak village (Osten Artysb) 



6,160 

123 

Besh Kerim village 



4,130 1 

13 

Bhao or Slmmmal liung Pa 

34 29 0 


17,020 

121 

Bibi M iriam Khan s village 



4,270 

177 

Bilaor Bus Camp 



13,120 1 

64 

riohira village 

37 37 19 


5,340 

95 

Borezeii Votkan village ... 



4,210 

83 

Bruclise Camp 

35 4 51 


16,920 

8 

ChagraCamp 

34 4 59 


15,090 

118 

Chakmak Fort 

40 5 9 


8,830 

U8a 

Chakinak, three miles north of Fort 

40 8 28 



0 

Chakr Tahio Camp 



, 13,8!K) 

3 

Changla or Sakti Pass ... 

34 4 49 


i 17,590 

14 

Changlung Burma Pass 



i 19,280 

15 

Do. Nischu Camp 

34 36 3 


18,630 

15a 

Do. or Pangtung Pass 



18,910 

85 

I Do. spur (top of) 



15,310 

80 & 695 

Do. village 

.35 55 43 


10,760 

138 

Cliarwagh village 



3,470 

43a 

Chibra Camp 

36 7 12 



U 

Do. Hill 



17,910 

163 

Chehil Gumbaz Camp ... 



10,310 

157 

Chichiklik plain (pass leading into) 



14,480 

05a 

Chiklik Camp 

37 2 54 



1 

Chiinray village 



11,890 

98 

Chira village 

37 0 26 


4,220 

107 

Chumik Lhakmo Camp 

34 22 28 


16,600 

28 

Chung Tash 

35 36 56 


16,590 

110 

Chungtirik (Kirghiz village) 

39 47 0 


7,000 

159 

Chushman village 



10,100 

24 

Compass Wala’s Pass ... 



18,160 







(<■) denotes that tlie longitude has been 
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Longitudes, and Eeights. 


Koference 

number. 

Name of Place. 

182 

Dalin-i-Tsligh Camp 

30a 

Daktod Karpo Sumdo . . . 

1C7 

Daraz Diwan Camp 

01 

Daulat Beguldi Camp ... 

23 

Dobra Compass Camp ... 

89 

Digar Ija Pass 

82 

Dipsang Col 

97 

Do! Langar village 

73 

Duba Camp 

26 

Dunglung (or Sliinglung) 

32 

Dungnagii Camp 

132 

Paizabad town 

37 

Potash Camp 

41a 

Do. Pass 

03o’< 

Pusar village 

165 

Gazkul (see Oikul) 

102 

Ghubolik (-amp 

OOa 

Giapchan Kizil 

485 

Giazgia Camp 

12 

Gogra Camp 

Gnll)ashem Camp 

38 

, 90 

Guma village 

j 118 

fgliiz Yar village 

Ishkashm 

128 

Jai Tupa Camp ... ... • 

130 

Jigda Caiu]) 

33 

.1 ung Chidmo Camp 

124 

Kalti Ailak village ... ... .. 

161 

Kanslinbar Camp 

25 

Karaka.sh River near Compass La ... 

94 

Do, town 

29 

30 

Do. river, Captain Biddulph's Camp 

Do. do. 

31 

Do. do. 

?? 1 

Do. do. 


Do. Sora do. 
l>o. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

62 Karakoram Brangsa 
Do. Camp 
Do. Pass 

62a Do. Nain Sing’s Camp near Pass 

42 KarataghLake 
41 Do. Pass 

65 Karghalik town 
113 KASHGHAR--(Yangi-shahr) 


Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Height. 

0 t // 

0 f n 

Feet, 

35 45 4S 


13,220 

37 0 9 

73 46 lie) 

10,78(1 

35 22 16 

10,790 



17,890 



17,930 



18,450 



4,420 

36 46 31 


]( 1,440 

35 9 51 

35 51 34 


17,030 

89 29 35 

76 40 lO^r; 

3,990 

35 56 ' 31 

37 20 37 


12.520 



13,200 

85 55 

35 17 51 


10,900 

3(> ‘W 59 


• 

34 21 4 


15,670 

36 17 28 


12.385 

37 37 31 


4,340 



6,600 



1^500 

(Approximate.) 



4,910 

36 10 32 


6,095 

• 


4,(K)0 



12,980 



17,440 

37 16 47 


4,010 



15,640 

14,980 



14,620 




14,160 


1 

14, (XK) 



13,670 



13.120 



12,910 

35 37 42 

30 87 30 


17,180 

35 33 4 


18,550 



16.890 

35 42 54 


17,710 

37 63 15 

77 27 0 

4,4^10 

39 24 26 

70 0 47 

4,043 


deduced chronomotrically from Kashgkar. 
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Alphabetical List of 


Reference 

number. 


Name of Place. 


Longitude. 


134 Kashmir village 

77 KaKhmir Jilga Camp 

151 Kaakasu Camp 

*162 Kaskasii Pass 

104 Kerla River at Pas Kliiol 
9i) Keria Town 

140/; Kluinarik or Do Shamba Pazar 
61a Khewaz laingar 
93 KHOTAN (City centre of) 

78 Khufeloiig Camp 
60 Khumdan Camp 
62rt. Khushtagh village 

174 Kila Panjah (Wakhan) ... 

76 Kirghiz jangal Camp ...^ 

76a K irgliiz Camp near Kirghiz jangal ... 

110a Kizil Boiu or Shamba Bazar 
27 Kizil Jilga Camp 

110 Kizil village ... .... 

163 Kogachak Camp 
187 Kok Maimik Pjiss 

109 Kok Robut ... ... ••• 

iD Kotajilga Camp ... ... •• 

69 Kugiar village ... ^ 

76 Kul u N aldi (on Y arkand River) 

127 Kyr Bulak Camp 

166 Lan gar Camp 
17'la Langarkish village 

9 Lankar La (or Mansimik La) 

Leh Obsi-rvatoiy 

17 Lingzi Tilling Plain (Camp on) ... 

16 JJngzi Tilling Plain (south side ot) ... 

7 Lukong village (on I’angong Lake) ... 

137 Maralbashi Town 

9 Marsimik La (or Lankar La) 

65 Mazar Khoja Camp 

178 M azar Tupa Camp 

91 Muji village 

84 Murghi Camp 

186 Neza Tash Diwan 

15 Nischu (Camp near) 

165 Oi Kul or Luke of Little Pamir (Camp on north side) 

53 Oi Tugrak vi llage 

116 Usten Artysh (Besak village) 

Pamir Croat, Lake of, sec Victoria Lake 

166 1 ’amir Little, Lake of, see Oi Kul ... 

11 Pamzal Camp 

69rt & 87 Panamik village 

20 Pangtung Camp 

21 Pangtung or Chung Lung Pass 

174 Panjah Kila (Wakhan) ... 

157 Pass to Chiehiklik Plain 
166 Past Robat Camp 


36 14 64 
38 12 0 


36 51 26 
39 15 42 

37 2 47 

37 7 36 

36 8 34 

35 8 1 

37 21 5 

37 0 18 

36 25 44 

3() 22 9 

39 22 49 
35 20 42 

38 39 23 

37 37 11 


38 26 5 

34 29 25 
37 21 14 


40 6 7 


34 47 54 


31 0 6 

39 46 21 


36 50 32 

37 28 63 


37 14 27 
37 30 20 
39 36 60 


37 14 27 


37 47 10 


37 0 18 


79 69 0 


72 45 


74 55 me) 


76 62 20fcJ 


(78 11 20 
Approximate.) 


73 34 4lfcJ 


74 19 4ore; 


72 46 29(c; 
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Latitudes, ^c . — (Continued.) 


Kefcrenco 

number. 

Name of Place. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Height. 



O ! II 

o / w 

Feet 

170 

Patuch village 



10,860 

101 

I’atur village ... ... 

30 31 60 


8,430 

66 

Poagiam village ... 

38 11 54 


4,210 

10 

RimdiCamp 



17,6(X) 

50 

Sanju (or Grim Pass) ... 



16.700 

62 

Sanju village 

37 11 17 


6,070 

168 

Sarhadd village 



10,976 

78tf 

Sasalv Bulalt 

36 27 30 



150 

Sasak Taka Camp 



9,456 

68 

Sas.ser La Pass 



17,820 

61) 

Sasser Poln Camp 

35 2 43 


15.240 

48 

Slialiidulla (old fort and town) 

36 21 67 


11,780 

ISl 

Shasli Tupa (.’amp 

37 31 '39 

74, 16 %‘i(c) 

13,760 

26 

Sbinglung (or Dunglung Camp) 



17,030 

:ii) 

Sliorjilga Camp 

35 41 2 


1(;,41X) 

40 

Slior jilga. ( top of hill) ... 



18,050 

i;j6 

Shujeh village 



3,440 

13 

Sliumitial liungpaor llliao 



17,(t20 

88 

Shyok River at junction with Nubra River 



10,760 

40 

Sirki Angar 



13,310 

71 

Skatlieli Camp 



8,550 

33 

Sora Camp 

30 1 9 


14,t)(K) 

1(.H) 

Sorghak Khiang Sbahi 

36 39 51 


7,060 

1 47 

Sug(?t Camp 

36 18 45 


12,970 

! 

Suget hill ... 



17,990 

45 

Suget Pass 

36 9 53 

i 

17,610 

108 

Sumji Ling Camp 

34 1 18 


15,570 

18 

Sumna Camp cast of KizilJilga 

35 16 31) 


17,150 

22 

Sumzumluug Pa 

34 41 10 


17,330 


Tagharma or Mu/.tagh Peak 

38 35 15 

75 22 47 

25,350 

184 

Tagharma Plain 



10,310 

51 

Tam village 

36 52 4 


8,7t)() 

130 

Tangitar Kurgban 

39 56 46 


6,730 

5 

Tanks ^ ... 



J2,IHK) 

156 

Tarhashi Camp 

38 6 8 


11,515 

160 

TASIJKURGHAN Fort and Towi 

37 46 4!) 

75 19 \(o) 

10,230 

106 

Tashliak Kill (bank of Lake) 

34 38 54 


16,620 

73a 

Teslicktash 

36 44 18 



70 

Tiznaf River (Camp on) 



8,800 

135 

Toj ha Sul ukh village 



3,590 

4 

Taultak village • ... ..; 



15,950 

140 

Tughamati 

40 1 62 


6,976 

173 

Tung village 



9,110 

64 

Tupa or Akkonim Diwaii 



10,466 

766 

Tupa Di wan Camp 

36 24 24 



154 

TuratPass 



13,130 

119 

Turgat Bela Camp ... ... 

40 23 63 


11,090 

120 

Turgat Pass 



12,760 

m 

Tutialak Camp 

35 0 17 



74 

TJch Ughaz or Cbiragbsaldi 



14,940 

129 

Ui Bulak 

40 26 14 

77 36 47 (c; 

6,660 

164 

UnkulCarap 



12,970 
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Alphabetical Lutof 


Reference 

number. 

Name of Place. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Height. 

179 

Victoria Lake, or Lake of Great Pamir (West end) 

O / V 

37 27 0 

o t n 

73 40 38 

Feet. 

13,950 

80 

180 

Wahabjilga Camp ... ... ... 

Wamar Port (Junction of Murgbabi and Panja 
River) ... 

Water-shed on Great Pamir 


« 

16,490 

(Appe.) 7,500 
14,320 

ia;i 

60 

111 

112 

Yangi A wat village 

Yaugi Diwaii Pass 

Yangi Hissar Town 

Yapch an village 

38 56 8 

39 13 31 

76 12 55 

3,930 

16.000 

4,320 

4,210 
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Latitudes, ^c . — (Concluded.) 


Reference 

number. 

Name of Place. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Height. 



O 1 . tf 

0 1 II 

Feet. 

57 

YARKAND (Yangi-shahr) 

38 25 1 

77 15 55 

3 923 

105 

Yesliil Kul (Lake) 



16,160 

68 

Yolarik... 

37 27 6 


6,150 

176 

Yol Mazar Camp 

37 18 7 

73 5 49(c) 

12,320 

175 

Y milk li ana or J angalik Camp 



11,440 

171 

Yur village 

• 


10,510 

1)6 

Yui'uiigkash town 

I 



4,370 

2 

Zlngral Camp 



15,780 

92 

Zawa Kurgban 


0 

4,430 
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f 

MAGNETIC 

Abstract of results of observations taken by Captain E. Trotter^ U,E., 


Station of observation. 


LEI I 

Chakra Camp,.. 

Clniiiji' Tash Camp 
Sanja villaj^u 
Oi villa*,^* 

Karj^'balik tijwii 
YAillvlJNJ) (Yangi-sbabr) 
Vanj,n Jlissar town 
Yapeban villa^'O 
l^KASHGllAll (YYin^'i-Bbabr) 


Ui Ibilak. (On road to Ush Turfan and 
Aksu) 


fl<,^bizyar 

TASHKURGHAN 

Akiasli 

Yol Mazar Camp 
(^Panjab (Waklian) 


Date of observation. 


North Latitude. 


The observations for Ma 


1873. 

1st {ind 3rd September 
21.st September. 

81b October 
l.st November 
3rd „ 

Otb „ 

27tb „ 

1st December 
3rd 

4-tb and lOtli Decem- 
ber and 13tb Febni- 
ary 187 1. 

25th February 
18th May ... 

3lst March 
6th May ... 

28tb April 
18th „ ... 


Appeoximate. 


34 10 

34 5 

35 37 
37 11 
37 30 

37 53 

38 25 
38 50 
30 14 
30 24 

40 26 
38 40 
37 47 
37 35 
37 18 
37 0 


Louf^dtude ea.st 
of Greenwich. 


77 37 

78 30 
78 40 
78 31 
78 3 
77 41 
77 16 
76 13 
76 7 

76 7 

77 36 
76 12 
75 29 
74 54 
73 6 
72 45 


llei^'bt above 
st‘a level, 


Fed. 

11,540 

15,090 

15,590 

6,070 

5,760 

4,370 

3,923 

4,320 

4,210 

4,013 


6,650 

6,6(X) 

10,230 

12,600 

12,320 

9,090 


mu ouserviumns lor ...asnutio Dip wctu him with Dip Circle No. 2 by Barrow (belonging to the Great 
Admiralty Manual of Scientific Emiuiry. Tlie rules Wd down tberein were rigorously adhered to. 

The observations for declination were taken with the C-inch Transit Theodolite (hy Troughton and Simnw). 

parisons at Dehraand at Leh, both before the start and alter the return of the Mission, proved that no seusiwe 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

for Magnetic Inclimtion (Dip) and Declination (Variation) 1873 - 74 . 


Magnetic Dip north. 


0 t 

0 / 

47 21*6 

3 43 

(Mean of two sets.) 


47 23-7 

3 56 


3 51 


t 32 


i 32 


1 53 

5:1 S-0 

•1 5,S 

(Menu of two sets.) 

4 57 


4 55 

5t :D‘7 

5 1 


5 It) 


4 20 

52 3-3 

4 3-1 


• 4 21 


4 12 


4 10 


Magnetic Variation east. 


It K MAKES. 


From observations to Sun. (Two sets.) 

From observations to Sun and to Polaris. 

From observations to Polaris. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditio. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

ditto and to Sun. (Wmc .sets.) 


Ditto 

f 


1 .W . W 

00 — ^ 
COhH 

w’ / • • 

rH U( 1 j 

O 

« 

t ; 

J. O GO 

rO iH 

^ 3 


8 S 
.i;- fl- 

rt O 

'3 

Fromoliservation.s to /■] 6W il/Zwork (Two sets.) k • § 

^ V iJ O 
?! o 

ditto, r 

^ ^ - .j : ^ 

CS i- 


From observations to Sun. 


From observation to Sun 
Ditto to Polaris 

Ditto Ditto 

From observation to do. and to ft Urstr. Minvm. 


ditto. uOrr^Uj'^rr^ 

S « g ^ I ^ 

.n cs ^ fl (SJ 
ditto, o H 


Trigouometrieal Survey Department). The method of observation avus that recommended by (}t?neral Sidnne in tbe 

IV- newllc altadied to Iho inslrunu'nl; vyus rc-in.unictizcd prior to tk- depai tui'c of Ik Cipcdiliuii from liidiii, and com- 
tlisplacement had taken place in the position of its magnetic pole. 
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Meteorological Obsenationa recorded by the Great Trigonometrical 



Mercuriiil Baro- 


Heading of 

Tempeeatubb of Am. 


meter No. 720 

Temperature of 

aneroid barometer 



UA. 1 E» 

corrected for 

mercury. 

Solomon’s un- 




index error. 


corrected. 

Dry Bulb. 

Wet Bulb. 


Inches. 

Degrees. 

Inches. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Xov. mh, 1873, it A.M. ... 

26*112 

46 

26*46 

42 

38-6 

Noon . . . 

•1()7 

65 

•46 

62 

47*6 

3 p.m. ... 

•077 

60 

•43 

48-6 

m 

() „ ... 

•007 

4*65 

•46 , 

45 

41 

9 

•(K.)7 

44*5 

•47 

42 

3if6 

„ IStli !)a.m. ... 

•132 

44 

•51 

42 

38*5 

Noon ... 

•127 

65 

•49 

45 

39 

3 p.m. ... 

•077 

49*5 

•44 

48 

44 

() „ ... 

•087 

« 

•46 

45 

41 

n „ ... 

•087 

32 

•46 

41 

38 

„ Uth „ Ua.m. ... 

•147 

44 

•52 

42 

39 

Noon . . . 

•127 

62 

•48 

48 

45 

3 p.m. ... 

■087 

47*5 

•45 

46 

42 

() „ ... 

■092 

46 

•46 

44 

39*5 

9 „ ... 

■1*25 

42 

•50 

4^.)*8 

36*5 

15tll ,. itA-M. ... 

•167 

48*5 

•54 

41-0 

37*0 

Noon ... 

•J67 

580 

•63 

48 

41 

3 p.m. ... 

■112 

51-5 

•52 

48-5 

4<) 

0 „ ... 

•197 

49*5 

•66 

43 

36 

9 

•237 

17*5 

•61 

38 

32 

,, 16th „ 9 a.m. ... 

•282 

47*5 

•68 

30 

33 

Noon ... 

•277 

60-0 

•66 

45*3 

38*8 

3 p.m. ... 

•227 

55*8 

•62 

60*6 

43 

6 „ ... 

•207 

48 

•63 

46 

41*3 

9 „ ... 

•237 

43-5 

•66 

42 

37 

„ 17th „ 9 a.m. ... 

•187 

44*5 

•61 

38 

34 

Noon ... 

•157 

46*5 

•66 

42 . 

37'5 

3 p.m. ... 

•107 

■ 48 

•52 

46*5 

39 

6 „ ... 

•117 

45 i 

•51 

40 

35 

9 „ ... 

•037 

41-6 1 

*54 

38 

33 

,, 18th „ 9 a.m. ... 

•187 

43 

•59 

39 

36 

Noon ... 

•197 

65-6 

•56 . 

47 

40*3 

3 PM. ... 

•157 

51-6 

•55 

48-6 

41 

6 „ ... 

•137 

47 

•66 

42*6 

37 

9 „ ... 

•207 

4;i 

•58 

39 

34 

„ 19th „ 9 a.m. ... 

•207 

■44 

•63 

36*6 

34 

Noon . . . 

•192 

57 

•59 

46-6 

41 

3 p.m. ... 

•162 

63*5 

•65 

49-5 

42 

6 „ ... 

■137 

47-0 

•59 

45 

39 

9 

•187 

45-0 

•60 

40*5 1 

36 

„ 20th ,, Noon ... 

•217 

65-5 

•Cl 

47*5 1 

42 

3 p.m. ... 

•187 

61-0 

•67 

46 

39 

6 „ ... 

•197 

450 

•69 

46 

89 

9 „ ... 

•197 

ao 

•GO 

41 

37 

„ 21st ,, 9 a.m. ... 

•237 

45-0 

•65 

38 

32*6 

Noon . . . 

•227 

47-5 

•63 

47 

42*6 

3p,m. ... 

•197 

62-0 

•61 

61 

44 

6 „ ... 

•197 

48*0 

•62 

42'6 

38 

9 „ ... 

•217 

430 

•64 

39 

34 

„ 22nd „ 9a.m. ... 

•157 

44*0 

•58 

41 

36 

Noon ... 

•127 

666 

•66 

60 

45 


T 
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Swmy JPandits at YABEAND during the winter of 1873-74. 


Minimum ik shads. 

Maximum in shade. 

Direction of 




wind. 

R K M A B K 8 . 

During preceding 24 hourH. 


Begreett. 

Degrees. 

W. 

W. 

At Yarkand tlio thormometers were pla(?ed in a court* 
yard— in the open— against a wall and at a height of five 
feet above the ground. The wall faced north, and the sun’s 
r^'s never fell on or near it. 

The aneroid barometer was also suspended against the 
same wall. 

^ The mercurial barometer was placed in complete shade, 
in a porch which opened towards the north. 

VV. 

N. 

N. 

W. 

N.W. 

W. 

On the 20th, 2l8t, and 22nd of every montli continuous 
hourly observations were taken extending over a period of 



48 hours, i.e., from noon on the 20th up to noon on the 



E. 

22nd of each month. These observations having been 



S.W. 

W. 

reduced to diagrams, vide body of Report, it has not been 
thought necessary to reproduce them here. 



S. 

N. 

The thermometers were all graduated on Fohrenheit’K 
scale. 



8. 




E. 




E. 


1 


N.E. 





8. 

1? 




N. 

Q 




O. 

s. 




N. 




w. 




N. 




. N. 




W. 




E. 





E. 





S. 




E. 




W. 




N. 




E. 





S. 




E. 

<2 




E. 




S. 



%•••«« 

w. 




s. 




s. 




N. 




s. 




N, 




N, 
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Melmfotogieiil Obtemlim reeordei b) the OreiU Ttigoi^rical Sme) 


Dm. 

Mercurial Baro- 
meter No. 720 
corrected for 
index error. 

Temperature of 
mercury. 


Inches, 

Degrees. 

iIov.22nd,1873,3p.ii. ... 

26-087 

63-0 

6 

•087 

62‘5 

9 „ ... 

, , '107 

49-0 

„ 2Srd „ 9 a.m. ... 

■127 

47-0 

Noon ... 

•117 

6(yo 

3f.m« ... 

•047 

67-0 

6 

•037 

60-0 

9 

•047 

47-0 

„ 24th „ 9 a.m. ... 

•047 

43-0 

Noon 

•037 

68-0 

3 P.M. ... 

•002 

63-0 

6 „ ... 

25-962 

610 

9 

•952 

45-0 

„ 25th „ 9 a.m. ... 

•922 

43-0 

Noon ... 

•932 

55 

3 P.M. ... 

•882 

52 

6 

•9(y2 

49 

9 „ ... 

•942 

46 

,, 26th „ 9 a.m. ... 

•902 

46-6 

Noon ... 

•922 

58 

3 p.m. ... 

•952 

64 

6 „ ... 

•962 

50-6 

9 

•972 

45 

„ 27th „ 9 a.m. ... 

26-122 

46-6 

Noon ... 

•102 

67 

3 p.m. ... 

•092 

53 

„ 28th „ Noon ... 

•422 

43 

3 P.M. ... 

•427 

48 

6 „ ... 

•442 

42 

9 „ ... 

■452 

37 

„ 29th „ 9 a.m. ... 

•402 

28 

Noon ... 

•322 

36 

3 P.M. ... 

•272 

37 

6 

•222 

35-8 

9 

•212 

35 

„ 30th „ 9 a.m. ... 

•102 

•27-6 

Noon ... 

•062 

37-5 

3 F.M. ... 

•002 

39-0 

6 „ ... 

26-997 

37 

9 

26-042 

, 33 


Reading of 
aneroid barometer 
Solomon’s un- 
corrected. 

Tekpibaicbi o; Aib. 

Dry Bulb. 

Wet Bulb. 

Inches. 

Degrees. 

Degrees, 

26-60 

62 . 

46 

•60 

46 

41 

•53 

42 

38 

•65 

40 

37 

•51 

53 

46 

■46 

67 

49 

••16 

48 

42 

•49 

44 

40 

•50 

42-3 

38 

•46 

62 

46 

•38 

63-6 

46 

•37 

44-6^ 

39 

•38 

40 

36 

•35 

34 

31 

•31 

46-6 

41 

■30 

61 

43 

•30 

46 

40 

•.34 

39 

34'5 

•32 

39 

36 

■31 

45 

41 

•32 

49 

44 

■37 

44 

40'5 

•40 

375 

34 

•62 

36 

34 

•50 

49 

43-3 

•49 

52 

44 

•04 

40 

33 

■02 

46 

37 

•06 

36 

32 

•09 

316 

27-5 

•03 

26 

23 

25-96 

33 

29 

•87 

34 

31 

•85 

28 

24 

•84 

25 

22 

•76 

24 

24 

•86 

36 

33 

•63 

36 

32 

•62 

30 

27 

•66 

26 

25 
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Pandits at TABEAND during the winter of 1873-74.--(Continued.) 


1 Mini HUM in shads. 

Maximum in shade. 



1 


Direction of 

K K M A It K S. 


wind. 

Daring preceding 24 hours. 



Degrees, 

Degrees, 





E. 

W. 




N. 




N. 




E. 




S. 




w. 




E. 




W. 




s. 




N. 

. 



N. 


,, 


W. 




w. 




1 




N. 




N. 




►S. 

w. 

For ike month of November 1873. 



E. 

9 a.m. Noon. 3r.M. 0 p.m. 9 p.m. 



N. 




N. 

Mean of Mercurial 



W. 

barometer No. 720 



W. 

corrected to ,32°... 26*143 26*149 26*115 26*109 26*1 26 

33-5 

m 

N.E. 




N.E. 

Mean of Dry Bulb 



N. 

Thennomeb'r . . 37*4 46-9 m ) 12 2 381 



N. 


16’6 

44 

E. 

Mean of Wet Bulb 



S. 

V 

Thermometer . . 34*2 ‘10*6 416 37*4 34*1 



Xl. 

w. 


14 

348 

s.w. 





w. 

1? 




ri. 

N. 



a68 
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Meteorological Observations recorded by the Great Trigonometrical 


f)ATB. 


Mercurial ilaro- 
meter No. 720 
corrt'cted for 
index error. 


Invfies. 


Dee. l8t. \m. 0 A.M. 

Noon 
3 I'.M. 
(5 

9 „ 

,. 2nd „ 9 A.M. 

Noon 
.3 r.M. 
6 „ 

9 „ 

3rd ,, 9 A.M. 
Noon 
3 r.M. 
f) M 
9 „ 

„ 4th 9 A.M. 

Noon 
3 r.M. 

(j 

9 V 

„ nth ,. 9 .A.M. 

Noon 
3 P.M. 

0 M 

9 „ 

,, (1th V 9 A.M. 

Noon 
3 P.M. 
0 „ 

9 „ 

.. 7th ., 9 A.M, 
Noon 
3 P.M. 
9 ?) 

9 „ 

„ 8tl« „ 9 A.M. 

Noon 
3 P.M. 

9 „ 

9 „ 

„ 9th „ 9 A.M. 

Noon 
3 P.M. 
9 „ 

9 „ 

„ 10th „ 9 a.m. 

Noon 
3 P.M. 
« » 

9 „ 

nth „ 9 a.m. 

Noon 


29022 

•052 

•042 

•042 

•082 

•152 

•102 

•092 

•052 

•027 

•012 

•(H2 

•(H)2 

•022 

•022 

•052 

•027 

•042 

•022 

•032 

•022 


•027 

•082 

•102 

•202 


•102 

•177 

■197 

192 

•222 

•212 

•212 

‘242 

•312 

•307 

•302 

•322 

•282 

•182 

•152 

•112 

•092 

•052 

•002 

25^992 

•992 

•977 

29-012 

•122 

•132 


Temperature of 
mercury. 


Degrees. 

29 

34-5 

39-5 

37 
33 

27 

38 

39 
39 

33 
29 

37 
44 
39-8 
57 

28 
37-5 
42-8 

38 

34 
29 


42 

38 

33 

29-5 


40 

37 

32 
29-3 

39 
44 

40 
35-5 
29*5 

38- 5 
44 
345 
27 
27 
36 
40 
37-5 
35 
24 

33 

39- 6 
360 
326 
29 

38 


Readinj' of 

Tempbratuee of Aie. 

aneroid barometer 


1 

Solomon s un- 


1 

corrected. 

Dry Bulb. 

Wet Bulb. 

Inches. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

25^99 

22 

21 

•68 

34 

31 

•93 

37 

33 

•98 

30 

29 

•71 

25 

24 

■80 

25 

23 

•72 

39 

32 

•99 

36-5 

34 

•98 

31 

30 

•96 

25-3 

25 

•97 

23 

222 

•97 

34 

30 

•94 

38 

35 

•92 

33 

30 

•95 

29 

29 

•98 

24-5 

22*3 

•97 

35 

32 

•91 

37-5 

39 

•92 

30 

27 

•94. 

24 

23 

•93 

23 

22 

•95 

33 

30 

•93 

38 

36 

•99 

29-5 

283 

•71 

24-6 

24 

■85 

24 

23 

•83 

33 

30 

•78 

395 

34 

•80 

29 

28‘5 

■98 

25 

24 

•83 

24 

24 

•86 

35 

32 

•83 

38 

34 

•87 

32 

29 

•88 

27 

m 

•95 

24 

23 

■94 

36 

32 

•91 

403 

35 

• -90 

34 

31 1 

•92 

30 

27 

•83 

25 

23 

•78 

34 

30-8 

•70 

38 

34 

•98 

326 

29 

•67 

29 

27 

•62 

21 

20 

•61 

29 

26*5 

•67 

37 

32 

•60 

28 

26*5 

•63 

26-6 

260 

•77 

24 

23 

•79 

32 

29 
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Surmj Fandits at YABEAND during the winter of 1873-74.— (Continued.) 


Mikimum in shade. 

Maximum in shade. 

Direction of 
wind. 

During preceding 24 hours. 

Bvgrvea . 

Degrees . 


135 

38’8 

S.W. 



W. 



i^i. 

N. 



K. 

155 

38'5 

D. 



E. 



W. 

15-8 

3!)‘8 

N. 



N.W. 



N. 

10 

38 

N. 



W. 

• sJ W 


• 

ys , 

N. 



N. 

12 

375 

W. 




N. 



S.E. 



N.E. 

13 

41 

n. 



N.W. 



N. 



N.W. 

c 

12-5 

35 

w. 



E. 



N. 

G w 

1 


W. 

11-5 

37 

E.S. 



N.E. 



E. 



N. 



N. 

12 

38 

S.E. 



W.N. 



N.E. 



W. 




E. 

10 

42*5 

S. 



E. 



W. 



fN. 



W. 

12 

34 

S.W. 




S.E. 


/ 
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Meteorological Observations recorded by the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
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Pandits at YASKAND during the uAnter of 1873-74. — (Continued.) 


Minimum in shaun. 

Maximum in shade. 

Direction of 
wind. 

During pra-eding 24 hours. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 




N. 



N. 



N. 

18 

41) 

S. 



N.W. 



N.E. 



N. 

10 

41 

r». 

N. 



N. 

S.E. 



8. 

E. 

12 


N. 



N.W. 



N. 


• 

W. 




S.E. 

10 

n 

N.W. 



w. 



iii. 

W 

Q 

10 

aG*5 

O. 

w. 

E. 



E, 

N. 



W. 

0-8 

3G 

N. 



S.AV. 



N. 



S. 

19 

35’5 

ik 



N. 



W. 



E. 

Q 

10 

! 49 

N.E. 



N. 



N.E. 



W. 

o 

9-^ 

31*5 

N. 



N. 




W. 



E. 

•6 

14 

N. 




N.E. 



S.E. 




N. 
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Meteorological Observations recorded by the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
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Pandits at YABKANJ) during the winter of 1873-74.— (Continued.) 


Minimum in shade. 

Maximum in shade. 

Direction of 

Remaeks. 

During preceding 24 hours. 

wind. 

Degrees^ 

Degrees, 





aw. 


8-y 

29-8 

w. 




s. 




N. 





N. 




W. 


10 

33 

aE. 




E. 




S.W. 




N. 




N. 


15 

29-5 

w. 




w. 

'P 




XJ. 

s.w. 




*N. 


1()‘5 

47 

w. 




N.W. 




E. 





E. 




N. 


7 

46'6 

W. 




W. 




S.E. 




W. 




N. 


11-8 

33'3 

S.W. 




N. 




jii. 

W. 




E. 


5 

34 

1 

1 

N.W. 


W. 

For the monfh qf Decmler 187.3. 



S.E. 

9 p.M. Noon. 3 p.M. 6 p.m. 9 r.M 



N. 

Mrnn of Mercurial 




E. 

Barometer No. 

2*5 

28 

E. 

720 ... 2()‘075 29‘0C7 26*0^12 20-047 20*050 

,,,,,, 


N.E. 




N. 

Mean of Dry Bulb 



E. 

■R 

Thermometer ... 21*0 32*3 .35’3 28*3 24‘1 

3 


w. 

Mean of W(?t Bulb 



N.W. 

Thermometer ... 19’7 29‘5 32*1 20*4 23’3 




N. 




N. 

Mean of Minimum 



N.W. 

Thermometer ... ... ... 10*8 

2 

24 i 

W. 






Me.anof Maximum 



aE. 

Tliormomcter in 




w. 

shade ... ... ... ... 35*2 



N. 
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Meteorological Ohsertatiom recorded bg the Great Trigonometrical 


Date. 

Mercurial Baro- 
meter No. 720 
eoriToted for 
index error. 

Tempenjturo of 
mercury. 

Readin^j of 
aneroid havouieter 

Tempebatube of Aib. 

Solomon’s im- 
corrected. 

Dry Bulb. 

Wet Bulb. 


TncJiCft. 

Degrees. 

Inches. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Jan. l»t, 1874, 9 A.M. ... 

25-0o2 

10 

25-61 

10-3 

9-3 

Noon ... 

•952 

21.-8 

•ftl 

25 

23 

3 p.m. ... 

•927 

28 

•57 

27 

25 

6 „ 

'922 

2ft 

•55 

21 

20 

9 „ ... 

•932 

23 

•58 

17-5 

16 

„ 2ih1 „ 9 a.m. ... 

•927 

12 

•GO 

13 

12 

Noon ... 

•932 

2r6 

•(>1 

22 

20 

3 p.m. ... 

•927 

26-5 

•60 

24*5 

22 

0 „ 

•922 

23 

•ftO 

19 

18-5 

9 „ ... 

•942 

20-5 

•63 

16 

15 

„ Jrd „ 9 a.m. ... 

2ft*052 

11 

•72 

12*5 

12 

Noon ... 

•052 

22-5 

•72 

22 

19-5 

3 p.m. ... 

‘012 

28-5 

•70 

2ft 

23 

6 » ... 

•052 

21-5 

•72 

18-5 

17 

9 

■072 

21 

•74 

155 

14 

^ 4tli „ 9 a.m. ... 

2ft-Oft2 

11 

25*73 

11 

10 

Noon. ... 

•052 

25 

•71 

23 

21 

3 P.31. ... 

•017 

28 

•71 

2ft 

23 

6 „ ... 

•072 

25 

•73 

21 

19 

• 9 „ 

'082 

21 

•7ft 

15 

14 

„ 5tli „ 9 a.m. ... 

'117 

10 

•80 

11 

10 

Noon ... 

'107 

25 

•78 

23 

21 

3 P.M. ... 

•072 

27-5 

•72 

25 

23 

C ♦, 

•t)ft2 

25 

•74 

20 

19 

9 „ ... 

•072 

21 

•7ft 

1ft 

15 

„ (3tli „ 9 a.m. ... 

•0(17 

10 

•83 

8 

7 

Noon ... 

•152 

23-5 

•82 

22 

19 

3r.M. ... 

'127 

27 

'78 

24 

21 

c » ... 

'152 

25 

'SO 

20 

18 

9 „ ... 

'152 

22 

'80 

17 

10 

„ 7tli „ 9 a.m. ... 

'192 

11 

'87 

13 

12 

Noon ... 

*192 

21 

'8ft 

21-5 

19'5 

3r.M. ... 

'107 

25 

'81 

24 

21 

ft „ ... 

'172 

23 

'84 

20 

19 

9 „ ... 

•197 

22 

'8ft 

19 

18 

„ 8th „ 9 a.m. ... 

'152 

18-8 

•81 

17 

1ft 

Noon ... 

'117 

25-8 

78 

25 

22’5 

3r.M. ... 

•077 

27 

73 

25'5 

23 

ft >1 

•082 

233 

•74 

19 

18 

9 „ ... 

•002 

20 

73 

1ft 

15 

„ 9lh „ 9a,m. ... 

.0()7 

10 

•73 

10 

9 

Noon ... 

•052 

25 

70 

23 

21 

3 p.m. ... 

25'992 

28 

'6G 

26 

23 

ft » 

26-007 

25 

'(;8 

21 

19 

9 

•012 

21 

'69 


16 

„ lOtL „ 9 a.m. ... 

•027 

11-5 

'70 

10 

9 

Moon ... 

•022 

26-5 

'67 

2ft 

23 

"* an 

3 p.m. ... 

25-972 

31 

'63 

29 

27 

ft i} 

•972 

27 

'63 

24 

23 

9 „ ... 

•962 

24 

'ftl 

21 

19 

10 

„ 11th „ 9 a.m. ... 

26-202 

13 

'87 

13 

16 

OA 

Noon ... 

'302 

25 

'95 

23'5 




( 38 ^^) 
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Meteorological ObeervatUm recorded, bg the Great Trigonometrical Survey 


Datb. 

Mercurial Baro- 
meter No. 720 
corrected for 
index error. 

Tjemperaturo of 
mercury. 

Beading of 
aneroid barome- 
ter Solomons un- 
concoted.. 

Tbmpebatubb of Aib. 

Dry Bulb. 

WetBnlb. 


Inched. 

Degreed. 

Inched, 

Degreed. 

Degreed, 

Jan. lltb 1874, 3 F.M. ... 

26*362 ' 

28-3 

mi 

26 

28 

6 „ ... 

•382 

24 

•06 

19 

18 

9 

‘412 

21 

•08 

14 

13 

„ I2ih „ 9 a.m. ... 

■402 

17-6 

•06 - 

16 

14 

Noon ... 

•342 

26 

•01 

26 

21 

3f.m. ... 

•302 

^ 28-6 

26‘94 

26 

23 

6 „ ... 

•262 

23-5 

•93 

20 

18 

9 „ ... 

■262 

20 

•90 

14 

13 

„ 13th „ 9 a.m. ... 

*192 

10 

•86 

10 

8 

Noon ... 

•162 

26 

. *80 

23‘6 

20 

3 F.1I. ... 

•102 

28 

•76 

27 

23 

6 „ ... 

•092 

24‘6 

•76 

20 

17 

9 „ ... 

•072 

19-8 

*73 

16 

14 

„ 14tb „ 9 a.m. ... 

•062 

10 

•72 

10 

9 

Noon ... 

•042 

26 

•70 

24 

21 

3 p.m. ... 

•022 

29 

•67 

27 

24 

6 „ ... 

•032 

26 

•70 

21 

19 

9 „ ... 

■042 

20*3 

■71 

17 

14‘6 

,1 16th jf 9 A.M. .... 

•112 

11 

•80 

11 

10 

Noon ... 

•107 

26 

•77 

24 

21 

3 P.M. ... 

•102 

29 

•74 

27 

236 

6 „ ... 

•122 ♦ 

«96 

•78 

20 

18 

9 „ ... 

•162 

21 

•80 

16 

15 

„ 16th „ 9 a.m. ... 

•207 

11 

•88 

10 

9 

Noon ... 

•222 

27 

•89 

26 

22 

3 P.M. ... 

•202 

30 

•87 

28 

26 

6 „ ... 

•242 

26-6 

•90 

22 

20 

9 „ ... 

•267 

21 

•92 

17 

16 

„ 17th „ 9 a.m. ... 

26-312 

12*6 

26*01 

13 

11 

Noon ... 

•327 

27 

26-98 

> 26 

22 

3 p.m. ... 

•302 

31 

•96 

29 

26 

6 „ ... 

■302 

27 

'26 

26 

23 

9 „ ... 

•292 

24 

‘94 

20 

18 

,, 18th 9 a.m. ... 

•207 

11 

•88 

13 

12 

Noon ... 

•202 

■ 27*6 

•87 

28 

24 

3 P.M. ... 

•107 

32 

•73 

30 

27 

6 „ ... 

407 

28 

*•77 

24 

22 

9 „ ... 

•102 

24 

•74 

20 

18 

„ 19th „ 9a.m. ... 

•077. 

12 

•78 

13 

11 

Noon ... 

•072 

27 

•72 

27 

23 

3p.u. ... 

•062 

31 

'69 

31 

28 

6 

•067 

28 

•70 

23. 

20 

9 „ ... 

•082 

23 

•72 

18 

16 

„ 20th „ 9a.m. ... 

•062 

18-6 

•71 

12 . 

10 

Noon ... 

•062 

31 

•70 

so ^ 

> 26 

3 P.M. ... 

•062 

33 

‘71 

88 

81 

6 „ ... 

•062 

30 

'78 

31 

28 

9 „ ... 

•027 

27-6 

•68 

22 

20 

,, 2l8t 9 a.m. ... 

26-932 

22 

•68 

. 21 

18*6 

Noon ... 

•927 

so 

•66 

80*<7 

87*6 

3 p.m. ... 

•862 

82 

•61 

81 • 

28’5 

6 „ ... 

•867 

80, 

' t 

•54 

^ . 28 - 

1 26 
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Pandits ut YABKAND daridg the winter 0 / 1873>74i.--(Contmiied.) 
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Meteorological Obeervatiom recorded by the Great Trigonometrical 


Date. 

Mercurial Baro- 
meter No. 720 
corrected for 
index error. 

Temperature of 
mercury. 

Beading of 
aneroid barometer 
Solomon 8 un- 
corrected. 

Tvmpebato 

Dry Bulb. 

sx of Air. 

Wet Bulb. 


Inches. 

Degrees. 

Inches. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Jan. 2Ut, 1874, 9 p.M. , ... 

•892 

29 

•56 

26^6 

22*5 

„ 22nd „ 9 a.u. ... 

•902 

25 

•55 

24 

21 

Noon ... 

•912 

31 

^ -66 

32 

28 

3p.1I. ... 

•912 

34 

•56 

33*6 

27 

fl 

•m 

30 

•60 

26 

23 

9 

•947 

27 

•64 

22*6 

20-5 

„ 23rd „ 9 a.m. ... 

•952 

23 

•62 

22 

19 

Neon ... 

•947 

31*5 

•58 

32 

27-5 

3 P.M. ... 

•917 

33 

•57 

33 

30 

« „ ^ ... 

■ -952 

> 31*8 

*62 

28 

26 

9 ... 

•972 

28-5 

•67 

25 

24 

„ 24th „ 9 a.m. ... 

26*062 

^J-5 • 

•72 

19 

273 

Noon ... 

•062 

38-5 

•72 

32-5 

29 

3 p.m. ... 

•052 

37-5 

•69 

36 

345 

« „ ... 

•057 

840 

•73 

29 

28 

9 

•072 

30 

•75 

26 

23 

„ 25th „ 9 a.m.* 

•092 

21 

•75 

20-5 

19-5 

Noon 

•012 

35 

•67 

34*5 

30-3 

3 p.m. ... 

26'982 

38 

•62 

37 

345 

6 

•972 

34 

•62 

30 

29 

9 

•972 

32 

•61 

29 

25 

„ 26th „ 9 a.m. ... 

•992 

28 

*62 

27 

25 

Noon ... 

•977 

39 

•62 

40 

36 

3 p.m. ... 

•972 

40 

•60 

38 

335 

6 

26-002 

36 

■65 

31 

29 

9 „ ... 

•007 

30-5 

•68 

26 

24 

„ 27th „ 9 a.m. ... 

•022 

22 

• -69 

21 

19 

Noon ... 

•042 

32 

*69 

33 

29 

3 p.m. ... 

•017 

38 

•66 

37 

84 

6 „ ... 

•022 

33*5 

•69 

30 

28*5 

9 „ ... 

•032 

29 

•70 

245 

23 

„ 28th „ 9 a.m. ... 

26*132 

21 

^ *80 

19 

17 

Noo» ... 

•132 

34 

•80 

33 

31 

3 p.m. ... 

•112 

37*5 

•75 

35 

30 

6 

•122 

33*5 

•79 

28 

25 

9 „ ... 

•172 

32 

*84 

295 

25*3 

„ 29th „ 9 a.m. ... 

.J42 

28 

•80 

29 

26 

Noon ... 

^42 

35 

•81 

36 

82 

3 p.m. ... 

•092 

38 

•73 

36 

31 

6 ... 

•102 

33 

•77 

29 

26 

9 ... 

•097 

30 

*76 

# 24 

22 

„ 30th „ 9 a.m. ... 

26*062 

22*6 

26*78 

21 

19 

Noon ... 

•062 

35-5 

•68 

35 , 

31 

3 p.m. ... 

•002 

38 

•64 

37 

31 

6 „ ... 

•007 

34*5 

*65 

. 31 , 

26 

9 „ ... 

•012 

31 

.66 

27 

24 

ff Slat ,1 9 A.M. ... 

•032 

22 

•69 

21 

19 

Noon ... 

•022 

34-8 

•67 

33*6 

29 

3 P.M. ... 

25-997 

38-5 

•63 

36*8 

33'6 

» » ... 

26*002 

34 

•65 

31 

27 

9 „ ... 

•007 



32 

•67 

29 

26 
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Stmey Pandits at YABEANJ) during the winter of 1873-7-1.— (Continued.) 


in shade. 

Maximum in shade. 

DirtKjtion of 

Remakes. 



wind. 

During preceding 24 hours. 



Degrees. 

Degrees-. 

N.W. 


19 

31 

S.W. 





N.W. 




N. 




W. 




N.K. 


17 

38 

S.W. 





S. 




E. 




N'.E. 




N. 


9 

39 

N.W. 

E. 




E. 

N.W. 




N. 


9 

i'jH 

N.W. 





N.E. 





S.W. 




ill, 

N. 


14 

31'5 

S.W. 




E. 





S.E. 


j 


S. 




w. 


11 

43*5 

w. 




N. 




N. 




E. 

N.E. 

X^or the mnlh of January 1874, 

7*8 

42 

N.W. 

9 A.M. Noon. 3 p.M. () p.M. 9 p.m. 





N.E, 

Mean of Mercurial 28*093 211*087 26*080 28*008 28*071 



N. 

Barometer No. 720 



S. 

E. 

corrected to 32°. 

17 

31 

W. 

Moan of Dry Bulb 15*5 27*8 30*0 21*2 20*1 



E. 

S.W. 

Thermometer. 



N. 

Moan of Wet Bulb 11*0 21*5 28’8 22*2 18‘5 

11 


N.E. 

Thermometer. 

41 

S.W. 



N.E. 

Mean of minimum thermometer ... 8^^2 8'^3 


N.E. 

Mean of maximum thermometer in shade ... 29°7 29'^*7 



S. 



E. 


8 

m 

S.W. 




O.Ti. 

S.E. 





N. 




E. 
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Meteorological Observations recorded by the Great Trigonometrical Swrvey 


Date. 

Mercurial Baro- 
meter No. 720 
corrected lor 
index error. 

Temperature of 
mercury. 

Reading of 
Aneroid liurome- 
ter Solomon’s 
uiicorreclcd. 

Tempebatuee op Atb. 

Dry bulb. 

Wet bulb. 


Inches. 

Degrees. 

Inches. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Teb. Irt, 1«74, 9 A.M, ... 

25-082 

26 

2563 

25-5 

23 

Noon ... 

•977 

35 

■62 

36 

32 

3 p.m. ... 

•!)(»7 

38 

•56 

37 

32'5 

« „ ... 

•912 

34 

•58 

30 

26 

9 

■ill 7 

31 

•59 

26 

23 

„ 2nd „ 9 a.m. ... 

•tM)2 

20 

•58 

19 

17 

Noon ... 

•897 

36 

•66 

35 

31-5 

3 P.M. ... 

•872 

42 

•62 

41 

35 

« „ ... 

•892 

38 

•53 

34 

32 

9 

•912 

33-5 

•59 

28 

25 

„ 3rd „ 9 a.m. ... 

•982 

24 

•65 

24 

21 

Noon ... 

•977 

36 

•62 

36 

32 

3 p.m. ... 

•S)52 

42 

•58 

41 

35 

fi „ ... 

•942 

38-5 

•57 

31 

28 1 

9 „ ... 

■962 

33 

•62 

29 

2(! 1 

4th „ 9 A.M. ... 

■962 

25 

•62 

24 

21 

N oon . . . 

■962 

37 

•62 

37 

32-5 

3 p.m. ... 

•927 

425 

•56 

41 

36 

9 „ ... 

•927 

39 

•58 

32 

28 

9 

■9.17 

33-3 

•60 

27 

25 

„ 6th „ 9 a.m. ... 

■i)r,2 

26’5 

•61 

25’5 

22'5 ' 

Noon ... 

•952 

37-5 

•60 

37 

31‘5 

3 p.m. ... 

•922 

42 

•55 

42 

36 

(> 

•927 

39 

•58 

32 

28 

9 „ ... 

•952 

32-5 

•61 

26 

23 

„ 6th „ 9 a.m. ... 

•932 

265 

•62 

26 

23 

Noon ... 

•927 

36 

•60 

36 

31 

3 p.m. ... 

■902 

42 

'65 

41 

36 

6 » ... 

•902 

37-6 

•55 

33 

29 ; 

9 

•907 

33 

•58 

29 

26 

„ 7th „ 9 a.m. ... 

•907 

25-5 

•58 

24 

22 

Noon ... 

•922 

38 

•59 

38 

32 

3 p.m. ... 

•892 

42-5 

•62 

41 

34-5 

6 „ 

•892 

38 

'62 

32 

28 

9 

•897 

34 

•65 

29 

26 

_ 8th „ 9 a.m. ... 

•952 

24 

■50 

23 

20-6 

Noon ... 

•792 

36 

■42 

36 

31 

3 P.M. ... 

•677 

41 

■31 

40 

36 

9 „ ... 

•702 

36 

•36 

33 

32 

9 ■„ ... 

•722 

34 

•37 

30 

26 

„ 9ih „ 9 a.m. ... 

•732 

31 

•41 

3r5 

28 

Noon ... 

•712 

38 

'36 

38* 

33 

3 p.m. ... 

•712 

41 

•37 

40 

34 

0 r. ... 

•752 

38 

'40 

35 ' 

31 

9 „ ... 

'757 

35 

•41 

33 

30 

„ 10th „ 9 a.m. ... 

'897 

31-8 

'65 

31 

28 

Noon ... 

'927 

40-3 

'57 

41 

30*3 

3 p.m. ... 

'922 

39 

'57 

38'5 

34*6 

6 „ ... 

•947 

35*5 

'63 

33 

31 

9 „ ... 

'962 

32 

•64 

31 

29 

„ nth „ 9 a.m. ... 

'937 

are 

'69 

33 

3r6 

Noon ... 

'902 

37 

•66 

38 

36*3 
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Tandits at YABKAND during the month of 1873-74.— (Continued). 


Minimum in shade 

. Maximum in shade. 

Direction of 

Kemauks. 

During preceding 24 hours. 

wind. 

Degrees, 

Degrees, 



CO 

i-H 

36 

S. 





s.w. 




JIj. 

N.E. 




N. 


8-5 

42 

N.W. 




VV. 

1 '* 




w. 




N, 


12-8 

385 

N. 




VV. 




8. 

VV. 


lit 

39 * 

N.W. 



i 

K.E. 



1 

W. 





ri. 

N. 


10-5 


S.W. 




S.W. 




w. 




VV. 




N. 


12-8 

;iS'5 ' 

VV. 




N.E. 



i 

A. 

N. 



1 

S. 


11 

43 1 

xN.W. 



i 

N. 



1 

N.E. 



1 

E. 



1 

N. 


9*8 

45 

N.E. 



1 

W. 




N.E. 




N. 




N. 


10-5 

49 

S.W. 




•N.E. 




W. 




N. 


24*5 


W. 


49*5 

N.W. 




E. 




E. 




W. 


22 


W. 


48 

N.E. 

Clouds and snow. 



. , 

N.' 

» • - 
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Meteorological Observations recorded by the Great Trigonometrical 


Feb. lllh, 1874, 3 p.m. 

6 „ 

!» >. 

„ 12th „ 9 am. 

Noon 

H P.M. 

„ I3th „ 9 A.M. 

Noon 
3 P.M. 

6 „ 

9 „ 

„ Mth „ 9 A.M. 

Noon 
3 P.M. 

» 

9 „ 

„ 15th „ 9 A.M. 

Noon 
3 P.M. 
6 „ 

9 „ 

„ lOth „ 9 a.m. 

Noon 
3 P.M. 

0 „ 

9 „ 

„ 17th „ 9 a.m. 

Noon 
3 P.M. 
« „ 

9 

„ 18th „ 9 A.M. 

Noon 
3 P.M. 
9 }, 

9 „ 

„ 19th „ 9 A.M. 

Noon 
3 P.M. 
9 „ 

9 M 

„ 20th „ 9 a.m. 

Noon 
3 P.M. 
0 » 

9 „ 

„ 2l8t „ 9 A.M. 

Noon 
3 P.M. 


Mcrcm*ial Baro- 


meter No. 720 

Temperature of ' 

correc'ted for 

mercury. ^ 

index evi'or. 


Inches. 

Degrees, 

2am 

37*5 


Reading of 
neroitlRaromeh 
Solomon's un- 
corrected. 


Tempebatuke op Aib. 


Dry bulb. 


Decrees, 


Wet bulb. 


Degrees, 
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Survey Fandits at YABKANB during the mnier 0 / 1873-74.— (Continued). 


Minimum in shade 

Maximum in shade 

Direction of 

During preceding 24 hourg. 

wind. 

Degrees, 

Degrees. 

Q 



E. 

S. 

19-8 

48 

N.-W. 



N. 



N.-E. 



s. 



S..VV. 

11 

41 

N. 




s. 

E. 



N. 

175 

30 

n!-w. 



S.-W. 



N.-E. 




S. 

22 

37 

N.-W. 



N.-E. 



8..E. 

16 


N. 

47 

N. 



iii. 

W. 



E. 



E. 

22 

Af) 

W. , 



S..W. 



S.-E. 



N. 

21 

5()-6 

c>. 

W. 



* N. 



S.-E. 



E. 

18 


E. 

62 

N.-W. 



W, 



S.-W. 



S.-E. 



s. 

24'5 

41-6 

N.-B, 




N.-E. 




S.-E. 



S. 

20 


E. 

60. 

W. 



S.-E. 



E. 




W. 


a72 
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Date. 

Mercurial Bare* 
meter No. 720 
corrected for 
index error. 

Temperature of 
mercury. 

Beading of 
aneroid barometer 
Solomon’s un< 
corrected. 

Tempseatusb op Aib. 




Inches, 

Degmt. 

Inches, 


Deanes, 

Feb. ‘21st, 1874,9 p.m. ... 

26'062 

37 

mi 

36 

27 

„ ‘22nd „ 9a.u. ... 

•147 

34^6 

•82 

36 

srs 

Noon ... 

•162 

39 

•82 

40'5 

35’6 

3 p.m. ... 

•107 

38 

•72 

885 

36 

6 „ ... 

•02 

36 

•76 

36 

32 

9 

•112 

33^6 

■77 

32 

30 

„ '23rd „ 9a.h. ... 

•162 

' 336 

■80 

33 

31 

Noon... 

•142 

37 

•77 

378 

34 

3f.h. ... 

■092 

40-3 

•76 

40 

32 

6 „ ... 

•082 

373 

•73 

33^5 

29 

9 

•077 

82^6 

•74 

30 

27 

„ '24th „ 9 p.m. ... 

•062 

so-e 

•72 

30'6 

28 

Noon ... 

•002 

38 

•66 

37 

34 

3p.h. ... 

‘26'932 

40 

•57 

41 

34 

6 

•912 

38^6 

•86 

36 

m 

9 

•902 

36 

•65 ' 

33 

28'5 

„ ‘25th „ 9a.h. ... 

•862 

32'6 

•52 

31'6 

28 

Noon... 

•812 

40 

•47 

89 

34 

3f.m. ... 

•757 

42 

•39 

42 

36 

6 ... 

•762 

39 

•39 

30 

29 

9 

■752 

85 

•39 

31 

26'5 

„ 26th „ 9a.h. ... 

•802 

36^8 

•46 

36 

326 

Noon.... 

•802 

48 

•41 

47 

39 

3 p.m. ... 

•772 

81 

•37 

m 

4i>6 

6 „ ... 

•802 

m 

■<14 

4t'5 

36 

9 „ ... 

•877 

40 

•63 

36-0 

31 

„ 27th „ 9 a.m. ... 

26^fl02 

36'8 

•66 

36 

31'5 

Noon ... 

■002 

44 

•64 

44 

38 

3 p.m. ... 

26^952 

47a 

•62 

46 

37 

6 „ ... 

■972 

44 

•63 

41 

33 

9 

26^(X)‘2 

39^8 

•65 

36-5 

3r5 

„ 28lh „ 9 a.m. ... 

■002 

38 

•67 

38 

33 

Noon ... 

■017 

4t; 

•66 

46 

375 

8p.h. ... 

25^992 

48 

•62 

49 

396 

6 

2G’(I02 

46 

< • •68 

40 

34 

9 ... 

■062 

40 

•70 

j 

37'6 

31 
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Meteorological Observations recorded by the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
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Fmdits at YABEANB during the toinler of 1873-74.— (Contimied.) 


Minimum in shade. 

j Maximum in shade. 

Direction of 


1 


wind. 

Remark s. 

During preceding 24 Lours. 

• 

Betjrm. 

Degrees. 




49 

N.W. 




N.E. 




N. 




N. 


22' 3 

55'5 

S.W. 

Q 1? 




E. 




i^W. 


24'8 

50-8 

W. 




W. 




vv. 


:u-s 

57-5 

S.E. 

N.E. 




N.E. 




N.E. 




W. 


32 

r)7'5 

h. 

W. 




h.h. 

N. 




N.E 




W. 


37 

6o'5 

W. 


• 


N.E. 




N.E. 

E. 


33-5 

55' 

S.E. 

N.E. 

S.E. 




E. 

S.VV. 


3() 


N.W. 


08-5 

W. 




E. 




N.E. 




N.E. 


29" 


N.E. 


44-3 

W. 

One inch of snow at night. 



N. 



W. 




N.E. 

o 


21* 

49 

O. 

N.E. 




S.E. 




W. 





W. 




W. 


29 

62 

W. 





B. 
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Mcleorological Observations recorded by the Great Trigonometrical 



Myrcuriiil Dnro- 


Eeiulln;; of 

Tempebatuke op Aib. 

Date. 

inolcr No. 720 

Temporal \i re of 

aneroid bnroineter 



coiTcctod i'or 

mercury. 

Solomon’s un- 



• 

inih'x rrror. 


corrected. 

Dry Bulb. 

Wet Bulb. 


/nrlits. 


Inches. 

Dvfjvacs. 

Degmis. 

Miirrh llih, 1874, 3 r.M. ... 

2(5-ll2 

45 

2i)-7(y 

45 

38^5 

(l „ . 

•152 

40-5 

•81 

37'5 

33 

9 „ ... 

•i(;2 

39 

•83 

30 

33 

„ 1211i „ Da.m. ... 

•117 

3(3 

•82 

35-8 

33 

Noon ... 

•152 

38^5 

•83 

39 

37 

3 r.M. . . . 

■112 

37-3 

■77 

37-8 

35 

i) ... 

■107 

353 

•78 

31. 

35 

» M ... 

102 

34-5 

■77 

33 

3ir5 

., mh ., !>a.m. . , 

•102 

35 

73 

30 

32 

Noon ... 

■072 

41 8 

■71 

4.4 

40 


•057 

43-5 

•(i7 

43-5 

38-5 

fj „ ... 

■0(32 

41 

•(*.9 

37 

3I.^5 

U „ ... 

•092 

39 

■75 

37 

33-0 

llili „ 9 a.m.,.. 

•122 

38-8 

•78 

39 

2,5 1 

N('on ... 

■112 

435 

•7() 

453 

ii) 

3 l\.M. ... 

■0S2 

47 

•71 

49 

42 

(1 

•102 

425 

•73 

lirs 

353 

1) 

■117 

39 

■7(3 

30 

;« 

.. lotli 9 a.m..., 

•202 

39 

■8(3 

41 

37 

Noon ... 

■197 

17 

•85 

475 

40 

3 1-..M. ... 

•J77 

48-8 

■82 

:17 

40-3 

f) M . 

■202 

41-8 

•81. 

38 

3^3 i 

9 

■2( >7 

39 

•85 

30 

;« 1 

„ Ullh ,, 9 .\.m. ... 

•217 

37 

•89 

38 

::2 I 

Noon ... 

■212 

42 i 

■85 

13 

3(;’3 ! 

3 P.M. ... 

■152 

43-3 

■74 

43 

30 

1.5 „ ... 

■152 

415 

•74 

37 

31. 

9 „ ... 

•122 

3(3-3 

■73 

31. 

30 

„ Uih „ 9 A.M. ... 

•032 

37 

■(37 

37'5 

33o 

Noon ... 

‘002 

42o 

•(>4 

40 

39^3 

3 P..M. ... 

25^927 

47 

■53 

49 

40 

(3 M ... 

■9i >2 

43 

•51 

39 

33 

9 

•907 

39-8 

■52 

37 

31 

.. LStli „ 9 .v.M. ... 

■sii2 

37'5 

•52 

39 

34.^5 

Noon ... 

■S52 

4()^5 

•48 

48 

40 

3 r.M. ... 

•807 

39-3 

■42 

51 

41 

0 „ ... 

•812 

4i55 

-.14 

43 

30 

9 „ .. 

■817 

42-5 

•45 

385 

33 

„ 19tli „ 9 a.m.,.. 

,•897 

39 

■53 

398 

35^8 

Noon ... 

■892 

50 

■52 

51 

41 5 

3 P.M. ... 

■872 

52-5 

■49 

54 

' 41 

0 

•887 

50 

•52 

45 

38 

9 ... 

■892 ‘ 

4I-5 

•53 

385 

34 

„ 20th „ 9 a.m.... 

2()^o52 

395 

•(39 

41 

30 

Noon ... 

■052 

6<hS 

•09 

53-3 

42 

3 P.-M. ... 

•032 

’ 6T8 

•(35 

65 

43 

(5 ,, 

•047 

51-5 

•68 

47 

38 

9 

•057 

44-8 

•70 

' 43 

37 

„ 2ht „ 9am.... 

2o'9S2 

43 

•04 

44 

37 

Noon ... 

•882 

52 

•68 

63-5 

41 0 

3 P.M. ... 

•817 

50 

•47 

60^3 

44 

6 „ ... 

•702 

49 

•40 

47 

375 
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Sumy Pandits at YARKAND during the winter of 1873-74.— (Continued.) 


Minimum in shade. 

Maximum in shade. 





Direction of 

It E M A U K S . 



wind. 

During procedin*,' 24 hours. 



i 

. Degrees. 





S.E. 

i\. 




N. 


2y 

52 

N. 

A fall oj* half an inch of snow at )iii;ht- 



N. 




S.W. 

E. 


‘is" 

4;ir> 

S.E. 

E. 


! 


S.AV. 


1 


W. 


1 


N. 


1 


E. 


i 2y 

51') 

N.W. 


! 


Vf. 

N! Ii' 

Cloud)' and slii^ht siiow. 



N. 


i 


W. 


1 2y 

5(53 

W, 

S.E. 


i 


E. 

W. 


i 


E. 


i 

54\S 

E. 

•i.! IC 




w. 




N.W. 


1 


N. 


1 21-8 

1 

ly 

x\.E. 


1 


O. Ij. 

N. 


i 

1 


N. 


1 


N.E. 


:35-5 

55-0 

E. 




N. 

IC 




J’j. 

N, 




N, 


:io-5 

5U'5 

W. 




N.E. 




N.E. 

E. 


27-5 

67*3 

E. 

E. 




N.E. 


. 

1 

N.W. 




S.W. 




27 


S. 

N.E. 



♦ 

Jli. 

N.W. 

S.- 
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Meteorological Ohsermtions recorded hy the Great Trigonometrical Survey 



Mercurial Ihiro- 

* 

Reading of 

Temperature of Air. 


meter No. 720 

Tern p(‘rat lire of 

an eroi d lia ro m ete r 



i)ATE. 

coiT(*cted for 

mercury. 

Solomon’s uu- 




index error. 


corrected. 

Dry Bulb. 

Wet Bulh. 

f 

Inches. 

Degrees. 

Inches. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

March 21st, isri, !) r.M. ... 

25'752 

46 

25’4l 

43 

36 

„ 22ikI „ 9 A.M. ... 

•727 

42 

'31 

42 

37 

Noon ... 

•752 

46*5 

•38 

47-5 

40 

V.M. ... 

•712 

63 

•35 

53 

43 

6 

•717 

50 

*35 

46 

39 

9 

•757 

41' 5 

-.38 

41 

35 

29nl „ 9 A.M. ... 

•7(;2 

43-8 

•41 

41-5 

39-8 

Noon . . . 

*7f;2 

50 

•38 

53 

41-5 

3 r.M. ... 

•742 

525 

35 

44-5 

15 

« „ ... 

•747 

49 

•37 

45 

39 

9 ,, ... 

752 

45-8 

41 

41 

36 

24tli „ 9 A.M. ... 

•822 

49 

•18 

50 

41 

Noon ... 

•817 

50-5 

•46 

60^5 

50 

3 r.M. ... 

1 -797 

58-3 

•47 

60 

49 

6 „ 

•802 

53-8 

•49 

50 

43 

9 M ... 

•802 

48 

•49 

43 

37-5 

25th „ 9 a.m.... 

'902 

46 

53 

47 

42 1 

Noon ... 

•872 

57-8 

•.50 

60-3 

50-5 1 

3 r.M. ... 

•852 

60 

•15 

()1 

50 

r> „ ... 

•852 

57 

•47 

54. 

45 1 

! 
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Pandits at YABKANB during the winter of 1873-74.— (Concluded,) 


Minimum in shade. 

Maximum in shade. 

Direction of 

During preceding 24 hours. 

wind. 

Degrees 

Degrees. 

S. 

34*5 


S.E. 



W. 



N.W. 



N.W. 



W. 

35*6 


w. 



w. 



N.W. 



N.W. 



W. 

30-8 



W. 



N.K. 



W. 



N. 

31 


W. 



s.w. 


. 

w. 



w. 


Kemarks. 


For fhe mmth of March 1874. 
Da.m. Kooii. 3 p.m. (Ip.M. 9 p,m. 

Mean of Mercurial 26-9<)8 26’894 25’868 26'862 25'(i«i2 
Barometer No. 720 
cxirrccted to 32^ 

Mean of Dry Bulb 401 48’4 49-0 42*7 37 1 

Tliermbmeter. 

Mean of Wet Bulb 35*1 11*1 41*3 3(i‘4 33 8 

Thermometer. 

Moan of Minimum nicrmoraetor ... 29°*8 

Mean of Maximum Thermometer in shade ... 52°’5 


a74 
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Meteorological Ohservatiom at KASEQEAE during 


Aneroid Barometer 

No. V., by Aneroid Barometer 
Troiightoii and by Dixey, correct- 
Simms, correct ed for ed for index error, 
index error. 


Tempkbatube 

OF Alli. 


Maximum Minimum I 


Minimum 

IN OPEN. 


During preceding 24 hours. 


Degrees, Degrees. Degrees. Degrees, Degr 


Dec. 12th, 


1873,9 a.m. 
Noon 
3r.M. 
(5 M 
„ 9 a.m. 
Noon 
3 P.M. 
6 „ 

„ 9 A.M. 
0 P.M. 

„ 9 a.m. 
Noon 
3 P.M. 
6 „ 

„ 9 A.M. 
Noon 
3 P.M. 
0 » 

„ 9 A.M. 
Noon 
3 P.M. 
0 » 

„ 9 A.M. 
Noon 
3 P.M. 
0 „ 

„ 9 a.m. 
Noon 
3 P.M. 

b „ 

„ 9 a.m. 
Noon 
3 P.M. 
6 „ 

„ 9 AM. 
Noon 
3 P.M. 
b 5, 

9 „ 

„ 9 a.m. 
Noon 
3 P.M. 
b „ 

„ 9 P.M. 
Noon 
3 P.M. 
b „ 

„ 9 A.M. 
Noon 
3 P.M. 
b „ 

„ 9 A.M. 
3 P.M. 
b 
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> 

the winter of 1873-74 by Captain E. Trotter, B.E., and his Native Assistants. 


Boiling point 

Boiling point 

Boiling point 

Boiling point 



Thonnometer 

Thermometer 

Thermometer 

Thermometer 

Direction 


No. 17970, 

No. 17972, 

No. 17974, 

No. 17976, 

of 

B K M A 1{ K 8 . 

corrected 

corrected 

corrected for 

corrected for 

wind, 

for index error. 

for index error. 

index error. 

index error. 


Degrees. 

Degrees. . 





m-20 

205-20 



W. 

At Kashghar the aneroid barometers and 

205-07 

206-07 



W. 

s. 

the thermometers (with the exc.eption ol 
the minimum in open) were i>laced in a 

205-17 

205-16 



w. 

w. 

covered porch, opening into a large 
court-yurd and facing the east ; they were 

205-07 

206-05 



hi. 

N.M 

completely protected from the direct rava 
of the sun. 

205-12 

205-10 

205-07 

205 07 

N. 

w. 

The minimum in open was placed on the 

’20502 

205()0 

205-02 

205-02 

E. 

W. 

surface of a table, raised three leet abovi^ 
the ground, and idaced near the centre 

20-i'87 

204-85 

204-77 

2(H-77 

W; 

S.W. 

of the largo court-yard. 

2(>i-87 

204-85 

204-77 

204-77 

S.E. 

W. 

w. 

Tho thermometers were all graduated ou 
Pahreuheit’s scale. 

20t-72 

204-70 

204-62 

204-62 


204-62 





E. 


204-60 

201-57 

204-57 

W. 


'm-52 




E. 


204-50 

204-52 

2(H-52 

8. 


'm54 

204-52 

204-42 

204-42 

E. 

S.W. 


204'42 

205-22 

204-40 

204-37 

20'l-37 

S. 

1 S.E. 

1 W. 

S.W. 

w. 

S.W. 

S.W. 

E. 


205-20 




205-07 

205-05 

205-02 

205-02 

s. 

w. 


206-12 

205-10 

204-97 

201-97 

E. 

w. 


206 02 

204-97 

205-00 

204-92 

204-92 

S.E. 

E. 

E. 

S.W. 

S.E. 


204-95 

204-92 

’204-92 


204-72 




W. 


204-70 

204-67 

204-57 

W. 


204-39 




S.E. 


204-40 

204-27 

204-27 

W. 

S.E. 

S. 


204-17 

204*16 






N. 

S. 

S.W. 

N.E. 

N. 

W. 

204-92 

204-90 

204-79 

204-82 


204-72 

204-73 

204-62 

204-62 

S.E. 

S. 
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Meteorological Observations at EASEOHAB during the winter 


Date. 

Aneroid Barometer 
No. V., by 
Troughton and 

Aneroid Barometer 
by Dixey, corrected 

Tempbbatube 

OF AIB. 

Maximum 

IN 

SHADE. 

Minimum 

IN 

SHADE. 

Minimum 

IN OPEN. 


Simms, corrected for 
index error. 

for index error. 

Dry 

bulb. 

Wet 

bulb. 

During preceding 24 hours. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Dec. 26tti, 1873, 9 a.m. 

2574 

25-77 

23 


29 


7 

Noon 

75 

•78 

33 




... 

3 P.M, 

72 

•74 

33 





6 „ 

78 

•80 

26 





„ 27ib „ 9 A.M. 

Noon 

•83 

78 

•86 

•82 

22 

34-5 


30 


io-5 

3 P.M. 

73 

•76 

33 





6 M 

72 

•76 

32 





„ 28th „ 9 a.m. 

•92 

•97 1 

23 


30 


2-5 

6 p.m. 

•88 

•94 ' 

26 





„ 29th „ 9 a.m. 

•82 

•88 

24 


29 


o-o 

3 P.M. 

•80 

•85 

30-5 





6 

•88 

•91 

24-5 





„ 3()th „ 9 a.m. 

25-93 

26-08 

24 


28-5 


4’5 

Noon 

•07 

•02 

29 




» . . 

3 P.M. 

•93 

25-98 

■ 27 



... 


31st „ 9 a.m. 



22*5 


31-5 

9-5 


Noon 



30 





3 P.M. 



26 





<3 „ 



22 


... 





( 405 ) 


of 1873-74 by Captain ’^^rotteT^ R,S.y and his Naiive Assistants , — (Continued.) 


Boiling point 
Thermometer 
. No. 17970, 
corrected 
for index error. 


Boiling point 
Thermometer 
No. 17972, 
corrected 
for index error. 


Boiling point Boiling point 
Thermometer Th(‘rmometer Direction 
No. 1797i No. 17976. of 

corrected for corrected for wind, 

index error, index error. 


KEMABCfi 


Degrees, 

204-72 

2b4'64 


For the wmth of Deeemhcr 1873. 


Mfaii of Aneroid Burn, 
incler No, V., by 
Trougktou nnd SitntnN 
eorrected for iadox 
error. 


ineler by Dixey corroet* 
<*d for index error. 


Oi.H. 

Noon. 3 i-.ii. ( 

25'87 

26-8.1 25'80 

(9 A.M. 

Noon. Sp.m. 

(2589 

26-88 26-84 


9a.ic. Noon. 

.S P.M. 

0 p.if. 

^ m 347 

33-5 

20-4 


Moan of Maximom Thermometer in abude ... 35 0 
Moanef MUiifflum in open ... ... 8'9 


o76 
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Meteorological Ohserrations at KASJELGIIAR during the 


Date, 


Aneroid Barometer 
No. V., by 
Tvoughton and 
ShnmH, corrected lor 
index error. 

Aneroid Barometer 
by Dixey corrected 

Tempsbatubb 

OF AIB. 

Maximum 

IN 

8HADB. 

Minimum 

TN 

SHAIKE. 

Minimum 

IN 

OPEN. 

i'or index error. 

Dry bulb. 

Wet bulb. 

During preceding 24 hours. 



Inches. 

Inches. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Jan. Ist 1874,9 A. M. 



16-5 


315 

12-5 


„ »th „ 

9 A.M. 



18 


30' 6 

76 



Noon 



26-5 






3 F.M. 



245 






6 „ 



20 



... 


„ 9th „ 

9 A.M. 



20 


28’6 

K) 


lt>th „ 

9 A.M. 



17*5 


29 

12-5 



Noon 



26 






3 P.M. 



25 






6 „ 



20 





nth „ 

9 A.M. 



19 


28-5 

7-5 

1 


Noun 



24-5 



• # * . 



3 P.M, 



24 






6 „ 



20-5 





„ 12th 

9 A.M. 

26‘35 

26-34 

16*5 


25 

6 



Noon 

•31 

•30 

28-5 






3 P.M. 

•25 

‘22 

26*0 





i:tth 

9 A.M. 

•14 

•13 

18 

... 

24-5 

5 

i 


Noon 

•IKS 

•08 

28 




! 


3 P.M. 

■06 

•02 

25-5 




... 


6 „ 

•06 

*(»2 

21 




I 

14th „ 

9 A.M. 

•ot 

•(K) 

20-5 


28-5 

7-5 

1 


Noon 

01 

25 97 

29 




... 1 


3 P.M, 

25^97 

•93 

26‘5 




... 1 


6 „ 

26-01 

•97 

19 




i 

„ mi „ 

9 A.M . 

•08 

26-07 

20 


29 

7*5 

1 


Noon 

05 

•03 

27-5 






3 P.M. 

•03 

•02 

26-5 






6 

•0(5 

•05 

19-5 


... 



„ 16th „ 

9 A.M. 

17 

•17 

23 


28-5 

5 



6 P.M. 

•20 

•20 

21 





„ 17th 

9 .A.M. 

■28 

•29 

25 


'30-5 

6o 

- 5o 


Noon 

26 

•27 

28 

... 


”'io 


„ ISlh „ 

9 A.M. 


1 -18 

23-5 


’31-6 

d-rs 


Noon 

■10 

•12 

31-5 






3 P.M. 

•Ot ' 

•05 

29 





„ I9th „ 

6 „ 

9 A.M. 

■05 

(M) 

06 

•02 

22*5 


29-6 

”l2 

■+3 


9 A.M, 

25-99 

•tx) 

26’5 


28 

14- 5 

+0 


Noon 

■97 

25-97 

36*5 






3 P.M. 

96 

•96 

33 





*2Ut „ 

6 „ 

9 A.M. 

96 

87 

96 

•87 

24 


36 

”20 

+10 


Noon 

•82 

•82 

33 


... 




3 P.M. 

■77 

•77 

32 





. 2'iiui „ 

6 „ 

9 A.M. 

•81 

83 

•81 

•8^t 

27-7 

26*5 


’39-6 

‘22'6 

‘■‘l7 


Noon 

•83 

•84 

36 






3 P.M. 

•85 

•86 

34 






6 )j 

•86 

■87 

29 



‘l9-6 


2:ira „ 

9 A.M. 

•87 

•88 

23-6 


’36 

1(1 

.. 2‘Uh „ 

9 A.M. 

2601 

2601 

33 


35 

21’6 



Noon 

•(X) 

•00 

. 37-5 






6 „ 

•00 

•00 





— 
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winter 0 / 1874-76, hy Captain E, Trotter, EK, and Ids Native Assistants. 


l^oiling point 

Boiling point 

Boiling point 

lh)iling point 



Thermometer 

Thermometer 

Thermometer 

Thermometer 

Dirtx4ion 


No. 17460, 

No. 17972, 

No. 17974, 

No. 17975, 

of 


corrected 

corrected 

correeted for 

corrected lor 

wind. 


for* index error. 

for index eiTor. 

index error. 

index en’or. 



Decrees. 

Degrees. 










S.W. 

The broiilv in the obKcrv.'dions from 1st 





N.E. 

to lull January ciiused by Cajitaiii Trotter's 





S. 

N. 

absence on the expedition to (liadyr-Kul. 





N.W 






N. 






S. 

S.W. 






w. 






i\. 






N.H. 






W. 

s. 






s. 

w. 






”l^v. 






s. 






N.k 


1 


.... 


s.w. 

iS.K. 


1 




. s. 
s.w. 


! 




s.w. 


1 




S.E. 


i 




S.W. 


i 




s.w. 


i 




w. 






0 . n. 

N.H. 






AV. 






S.W, 

s. 






S.K. 

S.W. 






w. 

0 






S.W. 






N, 

w 


2(M'57 

204-55 

2l)4-57 

264'62 

W. 

S.W. 






S.K. 






AV. 



\ 



S.W. 






n. 

N.E. 



1 



N. 






W. 





» 

S.W. 






w. 




( m ) 


MeteO)f*ologic(il Obscfvcttions cut KASSGSAR during the wititef of 1874 - 76 , 


Dati'. 

Aneroid Baromotor 
No. V., by 
Troiighton and 
Simms, corrected for 
index error. 

Aneroid Barometer 
by Dixey corrected 
for index 
error. 

Tempeeatube 

OF AIE. 

Maximum 

IN 

SHADE. 

Minimum 

IN 

SHADE. 

Minimum 

IN 

OPEN. 

Dry Bulb. 

Wet Bulb. 

During 

preceding 24 hours. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Jan. 25tli, 1874,9 i.M. 

2603 

26 03 

28 


39 

14*5 

-5 

Noon 

26-97 

26^»7 

385 





6 P.M. 

■92 

■93 

•92 



’4()-5 

22 


„ 26th 9 i.M. 

■93 

28 

... 

13 

Noon 

'90 

•90 

85*5 





8 P.M. 

-89 

•89 

35 



19-5 

”7-2 

6 „ 

•92 

'92 

26 


35 

27ih 9 A.M. 

■99 

'99 

26-0 


35 

19-6 

7-2 

Noon 

-96 

•96 

34 





8 P.M. 

•92 

'93 

85 





() „ 

'93 

'94 

27 



”‘20 


., 2Stli „ 9 A.M. 

2t307 

26-OS 

28-5 


37-5 

8-5 

8 P.M. 

•04 

•05 

37 





6 M 

'OS 

'08 






29t.h „ 9 A.M. 

‘08 

■10 

*32*6 


'42 

22-6 

145 

Noon 

'02 

•CHj 

42 





8 P.M. 

26-98 

•02 

38 





9 ,1 

•98 

•02 




■l75 


,, 80t)i „ 9 A.M, 

-96 

•00 

”’22 


44 

”6-2 

Noon 

■91 

25-96 

34-5 




1 

3 P.M 

-90 

•91 

34-5 





9 1, 

•91 

•92 




17*5 

6 

„ Jlst 9 A.M, 

•95 

'98 

*29 


'375 

Noon 

•91 

•94 

39 





0 P.M. 

■89 

'92 
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by Captain S. Trotter, B.E,, and his Native (Continued.) 


Boiling point 
Thermometer 

Boiling point 
Thermometer No. 

Boiling point 
Thermometer 

Boiling point 
Thermometer 

Direction 






No. 17970, cor- 
rected values. 

17972, corrected 
values. 

No. 17974, 
corrected 
values. 

No. 17976, 
corrected 
values. 

of 

wind. 


Kem 

ARKS. 



Degrees, 

Degrees, 













W. 

S.W 

For the month of January 1874. 





N. 


9a.m. 

Noon. 

3p.m. 

Gp.m. 





N.E. 









N.E. 

S.E. 

S. 

Moan of Ane- 
roid Baronio- 

2f)1)4 

26‘01 

26‘y7 

25'!IS 





N.W. 

ter No. V. liy 









W. 

s. 

Tvoughton Si 
Siiums, cor- 
rected for in- 









w. 

dex error. 









. w. 
s. 



-- 







S.E. 

E. 

W. 


9 A.M. 

Noon. 

3 P.M. 

G P.M. 















s. 

NE. 

S.E. 

W. 

S.W. 

W. 

s. 

Mean of Ane- 
roid Barome- 
ter by Dixoy 
corrected for 
index error. 

20'(>l, 

2(')*01 

26’97 

25-98 





N* 

Moan ol’ Dry 
Bulb thermo* 
m('t(‘r. 

23*6 

32’4 

30’3 

22*5 






Moan of minimum 

thermometer 







in shade. 










Mean of maximum 

thermometer 

33'-0 






in shade. 










Mean of minimum in open 


70.JJ 


a76 
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Meteorological Observations at KASSGMAS during the winter 


Date. 

Aneroid barometer 
No. V. by 
Troughton and 
Simms corrected for 
index error. 

Aneroid barometer 
by Dixey 

Temperatubb 

OF AIR. 

Maximum 

IN 

SHAPE. 

Minimum 

IN 

SHADE. 

Minimum 

IN 

OPEN. 

corrected for index ^ 
error. 

Dry Bulb. 

Wet Bulb. 

During preceding 24 hours. 



Incheji. 

Inches. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Degrees, 

Degrees. 

Feb. 1st, 1874 

9 A.M. 

25-88 

25-86 

29 


40-5 

22 

13-6 


Noon 

•84 

•82 

38 






3 P.M. 

■82 

•79 

35 






0 P.M. 

•82 

•78 



’38-6 



M 2iid „ 

9 A.M. 

•82 

•78 

32-5 


13-5 

4 


Noon 

•79 

•75 

38 






3 P.M. 

•77 

•73 

38-5 






fi P.M. 

•80 

•77 



'41-5 

i9-5 


„ M „ 

9 A.M. 

•89 

•80 

27-5 


8 


Noon 

•88 

•85 

'U) 






3 P.M. 

•84 

•80 

37 






6 P.M. 

•80 

•82 




i‘9^7 

... 

4th 

9 A.M. 

•90 

•86 

35 

... 

42 

9 


Noon 

•80 

•83 

40-6 






3 P.M. 

•83 

•79 

39 






0 P.M. 

•84 

•80 



”'42- 

”23 

15 

„ otll „ 

9 A.M. 

•80 

•82 

31 



Noon 

•85 

•81 

41 






3 P.M. 

•82 

•78 

40 






(> P.M. 

•85 

•81 





”11 

„ 6ih M 

9 A.M. 

•84 

•83 

k'!y 


41-6 

2(V5 


Noon 

•79 

•78 

43-5 




... 


3 P.M. 

•70 

•73 

40-5 






(j P.M. 

•80 

•77 

32 


’47-G 


“o^s 

7tli 

9 A.M. 

•84 ' 

•81 

37 


iy-7 


Noon 

•83 

•80 

45 






3 P.M. 

•70 

•75 

40 




... 


0 P.M. 

•77 

•76 

31 


44-6 


"10 

.. 8lh „ 

9 A.M. 

•72 

•73 

29-5 


20 


Noon 

•07 

•60 

38 






3 P.M. 

•68 

•58 

39 




i’9-6 

„ yth „ 

9 A.M. 

■01 

•59 

33-6 


’i)*5 

’28-6 

Noon 

•GO 

•68 

39 






3 P.M. 

•58 

•67 

39 



... 



6 P.M. 

•GO 

•69 

34 




“'24 

„ loth „ 

9 A.M. 

•81 

•81 

39-6 


416 

*29 


Noon 

•83 

•83 

37 


... 



11th „ 

3 P.M, 
9 A.M, 

•81 

•80 

•81 

•82 

39 

31-5 


’ 43-5 

28-6 

24*6 

Noon 

•79 

•79 

38 


... 


... 


3 P.M 

•75 

•76 

40 





„ 12th „ 

6 P.M 
9 A.M 
Noon 

•80 

•79 

•78 

•81 

•82 

•79 

31 

33'5 

38-6 


‘”46 

’24 

'm 


3 P.M 

•70 

•77 

36 

... 




„ 13th „ 

0 P.M 
9 A.M 

•70 

•83 

•77 

•86 

30 

29-6 

... 

39-6 

’i’2-5 

2 

Noon 

•85 

•88 

36-6 




... 


3 P.M 

•83 

•84 

35-5 

... 




„ 14th 

6 P.M 
9 A.M 

•86 

•90 

•87 

•93 

31 

30 

... 

’38-6 

‘21-6 

'i2'6 


Noon 


•89 . 

39-5 

... 

... 


... 


3 P.M 


•82 

38 


... 





( ) 

of 1874-75 hy Captain II, Trotter, B. (Contmaed.) 


Boiling point 
thoriiiometer 

No. 17970 cor- 
rected values. 

Boiling point 
tlierinoineter No. 
17972 corrected 
values. 

Boiling point 
thermometer 
No. 17974 

Boiling point 
thermometer 
No. 17976. 

Direction of 
wind. 

Behabk 8. 

Degrees, 

Degrees. 




W. 

N.K. 

S.E. 

8.E. 

W. 

s.w. 

w. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.E. 

N. 

. 8. 

W. 

N.E. 

W. 

N. 

W. 

s. 

E. 

S. 

S.W. 

S.E. 

S.W. 

s. 

N.E. 

S.E. 

S.E. , 
S.E. 

S.W. 

E. 

K. 

S.W. 

s. 

S.E. 

S. 

N.E. 

E. 

E. 

N.W. 

N.E. 

N.E. 

N. 

W. 

N.W. 

W. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

N.E. 

N. 

N.W.- 

W. 

N.W. 

W. 

The break in the readings of aneroid No.V . 
caused by Captain Trotter’s absence in 
the Artysh Districts. 
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Meteorological Obsenatiom at KASHOEAB during the winter of 


Date. 

Aneroid barometer 
No. V.,by 
Troughton and 
Simms corrected for 
index error. 

Aneroid barometer 
by Dixey corrected 
for index error. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

?eb. 16th, 1874 9 a.m. 


25‘94 

Noon 


•90 

3 P.M. 


•88 

„ letii „ 9 a.m. 


*95 

Noon 


•91 

3 P.M. 


•87 

17th „ 9 a.m. 


•80 

Noon 


•79 

3 P.M. 

\ 

•77 

„ 18th „ 9 a.ii. 


•99 

Noon 



•96 

3 P.M. 


•94 

19th „ 9 a.m. 


26'10 

Noon 


•08 

3 P.M. 


•03 

„ 20th „ 9a.m. 

, 

261^8 

Noon 


•93 

3 P.M. 


•87 

„ 2l8t „ 9 a.m. 

, 

•96 

Noon 


•92 

3 P.M 


•91 

„ 22nd „ 9 a.m 


26*08 

Noon 


*04 

3 P.M 


•00 

„ 23rd „ 9 a.m, 


*06 

Noon 


04 

„ 24th „ Oa.m, 


25*93 

Noon 


•86 

3 P.M 


•84 

„ 25th „ 9 a.m 


*74 

Noon 

■ r 1 t - 

•69 

3 P.M 


•64 

,, 26th „ 9 a.m 


•69 

Noon 


•68 

3 P.M 


•67 

„ 27th „ 9 a.m 


•90 

Noon 


*91 

3 P.M 


•89 

„ 28th „ 9 a.m 


•94 

Noon 


*94 

3 P.M 


•87 


Tempebatubb 

OP AIB. 

Maximum 

IN 

SHADE. 

Minimum 

IN 

SHADE. 

Minimum 

IN 

OPEN. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

During preceding 24 hours. 

Degrees. 

Degrees, 

Degrees, 

Degrees. 

Degrees^ 

31 


42‘8 

25 

125 

42 

28 


... 

... 

41 

30 

... 



37 

33 

44 

23 

17 

41 

33 

... 



39*5 

33*5 

... 

... 

... 

34 

32 

42 

27 

15'5 

42 

33 


... 

... 

42*6 

34 


... 


41 

32*5 

44 

23*5 

21*5 

45 

356 

... 



40 

35 



... 

32*5 

29 

m 

20 

15 

33 

32 




31*5 

32 


... 


41 

31 

42 

22 

19 

43 

32 




39 

32 




32-6 

29 

44 

22*6 

14 

42 

32 




40 

32 




31 

34 

42 

30 

12 

345 

32 




32 

32 

... 



32*6 

31 

36 

29 

14 

40 

32‘6 

•it 

... 


39 

31 

42 

20 

'^•5 

39'6 

32*8 



... 

36 

32 


... 


45 

33 

‘ ‘46 

26 

21 

40 

32 

... 



32 

32 



... 

44 

33 

“’45 

“28 

22 

48 

35 



... 

40 

36 


... 

"*19 

42-5 

35 

’"48 

31 

41 

36 




40 

36 


... 


41 

32 

’48*6 

28 

"22 

49 

36*2 

... 

... 


45*8 

35*5 
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1873-74, hy Captain E. Trotter, R.E., and his Asmtants.~{Coni\nml) 


1 

Boil inf? point 

Boilirif? point 







thermometer 

thermometer 

Boilm" point 

Boiling point 





No. 17970 

No. 171)72 

thermometer 

tlienuoineter 

Direction of 

p 



eorreetod 

corrected 

No. 17974. 

No. 17975. 

wind. 

li 

r. M \ K s. 

values. 

values. 







Dcf/rms. 

Df’fjrvcs'. 












Pi, 

K.S. 

W. 




1 




W. 








N.E. 








N. 








N.E. 

W.S. 









N.E. 

S.W. 








N.W. 









S.W. 








’ S.W. 










S.W. 

s. 




i 

j ' 




o.Hi, 

s. 

E. 

S.W. 

i 



1 ’ ‘ 





N.E. 

Slii^dit fill of snow. 


1 




N.E. 

E. 

J^or lhi‘ monlh of Frhruarf/ 1(S7 1. 






N. 

\r 


ItA.M. 

Noon. 

;i 

tl 1*. M 

1 




i> . 

N.W. 1 

i\le!iii ol’ Aneroid 

" 




1 




N S 1 

Barometer No. 





j 




N.S. 

V. by Troll, L,dilon 





I 




N. 

ami Siimiis ... 

2.vs:i 
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Meteorological Observations at KASHGUAB daring the winter of 1874*75, 


Date. 

Aneroid haronietcr 
No. V. hy 
Trouf^hton and 
Simms eoiTeeled tor 
index error. 

Aneroid haronipter 
by C{ii-]>ent<*r, 

West ley, and Dixcy 
eorreetcd I’or index 
error. 

Tempeuatttre 

OF Aik. 

Maximum 

IN 

SHADE. 

Minimum 

IN 

SHADE. 

Minimum! 

IN ■ 

OPEN. 

Dn' 

liiilk. 

Wet 

Bnll). 

During pim’din;? 24 hours. 



TnvJtc<s. 

hcka. 

DvifVCCS. 

JM/rccs. 

Dagreex. 


Ucgyttx. 

Mki-. ]»t, 1874, 9 a.m. 
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by Captain E. Trotter, It.B., and his Native Assistants. — (Conctmled.) 
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GEOGRAPHICAL APPENDIX. 

SECTION G.—ROUTES. 

INDEX. 


Part \.^Bouie8 traversed hy memhers and employes of the Missmu 


Number of 
Koutc. 

Prom. 

To. 

Remarks. 

Authority. 

I. 

YArkand ... 

Leh (Ladakh) 

Vid SAtiju and Kara- 
korum Pass. 

Dr. Bellow. 

IL 

Ditto ... 

Leh 

Vid Kugiar and Kara- 

Ditto. 




korura Pass. 


III. 

Leh 

Shahidnla (No. 12 of 

Vid Changchonmo ... 

Captain Biddulpli. 



Route I.) 


lllti. 

Gogra 

Ditto ... 

Variation on No. III. 

„ Trotter. 

IV. 

Yarkand ... 

Kashgliar 


>1 If 

V. 

KAshgliar 

Maralbashi 


„ Biddulpli. 

VI. 

Ditto 

Cluidyr Kul 


,, Trotter. 

VII. 

Ditto ... 

Below ti Pass 

On road to ILsh Tur- 
fiin. 


VIII. 

Yangi Ilissar (No. 3 

Kila Panjah (Waklmn). 

Vid Taslikurghan and 

„ Biddulpli. 


of Routo IV.) 


Little Pamir. 

IX. 

Kila Pan jab 

Aktash (No. 11 of 

Vid Great Pamir. 



Route VIII.) 



X. 

TaKhkurgban (No, 9 of 

Yarkand ... 

Vid Char ling River ... 

„ Trotter (from Pundit 


Route VIII.) 



Kishen Sing). 

XT. 

Kila Panjah 

Kila Wumur (Roshan) 


„ Trotter (from Abdul 





Suhhan). 

XII. 

Yarkand ... 

.Aksu 

Via Maralhjlshi 

„ Chapman (from Bhao 





Sing). 

XIIT. 

Aksu 

Kuchar ... 


„ ditto. 

XIV. 

Kargliulik (No. 2 of 

Tankso (No. 6 of 

Vid Khotan, Koria, and 

„ Trotter (from Kishen 


llouto I.) * 

Route III.) 

Polu, pide 

Sing). 

XlYa* 

Yarkand ... 

Khotau ... 

Vid Kiirghalik 

„ Chn])iniin (from Itiiin- 





eliaiid). 

Part II. — llontes in Turkestan derived from verbal in/orniation supplied by nafii:e.s. 

Number of 
Koute. 

From. 

To. 

Remarks. 

Authority. 

XV. 

Kuchar (Route XIII.) 

Kurashahr 


Comi)iledby Captain Trotter. 

XVI. 

Kuchar ... 

Turf An ... 


Ditto ditto. 

XVII. 

Turf an ... 

Kainul, Khamil, or 


Ditto Dr, Bellew. 



IlAmi. 



XVIIa. 

Turfati ... 

Oruniclu or Orumtsi ... 


Ditto ditto. 

XVllI. 

Ilruratsi or Orumchi... 

Manas ... 


Ditto ditto. 

XIX. 

Mamis ... 

Yulduz ... 


Ditto ditto. 

XX. 

Yulduz ... 

Ghulju, or Kuldja, or 


Ditto ditto. 



Hi. 



XXI. 

Kurla (No. 8 of Route 

Lob 


Ditto ditto. 


XV.) 




XXII. 

KarAshahr (Route XV.) 

Yulduz Valley 


Ditto ditto. 

XXIII. 

Khotan (Route XIV.)... 

Aksu (Route XII.) ... 


Ditto Captain Chu])iuan. 

XXIV. 

Khotau ... 

Polu (No. 14 of Route 


Ditto ditto. 



XIV.) 

. « — 




• This itinerary includes some notes on Khotan, compiled by Captain Chapman,— H. T. 



Part 

Numl)(‘r of 
Hoiiti*. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 

XXVlll. 

XXIX. 

XXX. 

XXXI. 
XXX 11. 
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n.— m Tnd-eKian derived frovi verbal informalion mipplied h/ mtivea. 


From. 

To, 

Remarks. 

Authority. 

Khotaii ... 

(!harcluind 


Compiled hy Captain Trotter. 

Kilii Wamur (Uoahan), 
Route XI. 

Kila Khinnh (Darwaz) 


Ditto 

ditto (from 
Abdul Subhan.) 

Bar Punjiili(Shlglinan), 

Kitsljf^har (Route IV.) 


Ditto 

ditto. 

No. 10 of Route XI. 
Buj^hrumal I’amir (No. 

Khokand... 


Ditto 

ditto. 

4 of Routes XXVII.) 





Yur (near Kila Ran j ah 

Chitral ... 


Ditto Captain Biddulph , 

Route VIII.) 
Tashlvurglian (No. 9 of 

Ilanza (Kaujud) 


Ditto 

Dr. Bellow. 

Route Vlll.) 

Surhaild (No. 14 of 

Kau j ud ... 


Ditto 

ditto. 

Route VIII.) 

Varkaud ... 

Shahidula 

Vin Kilik R.\ss 

Ditto 

Captain Trotter. 
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SECTION G. 

ROUTi;.S TKAVKRSI 4 I) BV MliMUBUS AND EMP1.0VKS OK THE MISSION 

ROUTE 1. 

Yaukand to J.eii via Sanju and Katiakoham Pass (Du. Bkllew, Octobeu 

AND November 1873). 


1. to I’ospni 4/210 feet), 17 mncs.^-Across ;i uultivaDMl jilain covuiva 

thickly with iarinstcads and tniversed by miincrous irriojitioii stn^ains. Yivus alonj^^ the 
water-courses, and orchards round the farmsteads, (hiltivation interruided liy irn'adows 
and marshes. At three miles iVoni Posgam cross tlie Zarai-sluin river, whieh Hows in two 
channels separated by patclies of tamarisk jano-al. l'\)rd across a linn jabbly bed 
between low sandy banks four to live hundred yards apart. Pos^ani is a niarkct town 
ol about 000 liouses. (billed also Charsharnha Bazar. 

2. Kar^dialik (lua^'lit 4,070 feet), 24 miles. - (Cultivated plain, farmsteads and Helds, with 

marshes and janoal pjit.ehes between. At eii^ht miles cross 'rizn.if river. P’ord (inn ami 
|.)ebl)ly between low sandy banks SO to 100 yards ajnirt. At Wwv, niile.s on pass throuoh 
Yakshaml)a Bazar, 000 houses. 14ien across thin cultivation biAwctm i)atelies ol* salin.* 
encrustation, marsh, and waste to K;ir^-halik, 1,000 houses. A market, town witli 
widespread farmsteads. Many tree's and many water-coursi's. 

•4. Boni. (heij^ht 5,440 feet), 25 mik's. — Soon jiass beyond cnltivatimi across a stony desert, 
waste six miles to Besharik, or ‘‘ live .streams,'* a populous st'ttleuK'nt oF Farms on the 
water-courses in a wide hollow ninnino* from west to east . Then cross :m arid ami wide 
waste of coar.se jLj’ra.vel to anotlmr hollow, <l(‘eper ami narrower. In (his is the settlement 
of Bora, 40 to 40 liomc.steads on the course of the stream from which the cultivation 
is irrij^’ated. Trees in jilenty. 

k Oi-to<ifhrak (heii’^ht 5,700 feet), 12 miles. — Across an arid (h*s(‘rt oF undulatin;^’ siiiFm^e. 
coarse J 4 ’iavel, and wind blown rid^'cs of sand, very se^anty herh.d venvtation, to a direp 
and windin<»’ drainage ^ully in which, on course of its stream, is the Oi-to^hrik >ettli‘- 
ment of 15 to 20 Farmsteads. Trees fi^w. 

5. Khushtai»h, 11) rnih's. — Across an arid, undulatino- <le.sert waste oF sandy ;^-ravel For IS 
inile.s ; then eross a wdd(! Ixndder stn'wn hollow wit h thin tamarisk jani»al, and pass 
throu<^h a belt of tall reeds to Khushtaj 4 h scdtlement in a witle liullow. Farmsteads for 
some miles aloiio* tlie eourse of the Kilian stream whieh llows ea.stward to (lunia. 

0. S'injii (heio-ht 0,070 feet), 25 miles. — Cn^ss arid strip of desert as Ind’ore, eii^ht miles to a 
dry ravine in whieh are four or live farmsteads watered from sj»rini 4 's; this is Larifrar, 
and here is a roadside re.st-house and tank of vvatiT under the shmh' oF tall ]«)j>lars. 
From this up a st(*ep haidx and across a rid^y dc.scrt as hcForii For JO miles to tiu' 8anjii 
valley down a steep sandy slope. The road to (Innui branches olT north-east on thi.*^ 
ilescrt. Siin ju is a populous settlement alon<^ the (course ol* a river which Hows towards 
Khotan, and is forded on a rou^h boulder bed. Parmsteads, oreliards, ami Helds here 
extend in unbroken succession for eight or ten miles along the riviu*. 

7. Kiwaz, 13i miles. — Pass through Sanjii settlement live or six miles to high banks of gravel 
and red saftd; then up a narrowing valley along the Sirikia river, which runs in three 
or four streams and is crossed twice e7i route on a boulder bottom, to Kiwaz; six or 
eight scattered huts on a fimited Hat amojigst hills. 

* The heights throughout these routes arc supplied by Captain Trotter. 
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8. Tam (height 8,790 feet), l(>i miles. — Up course of Sirigkya river, through a gradually 

narrowing valley which winds between high and bare hills of schistose slate. River 
crossed repeatedly eu route on a stony bod. Banks fringed with bushes and patches of 
pasture grass. At 11 miles pass the Chuchu glen to the left; a narrow defile which 
conducts over the Cluiehii ridge to Shahidula, and is takep as an alternative route when 
the river is unfordable during the summer floods. At Tam two houses on a small flat 
leave habitation behind. 

9. Gachga, 10 miles. — Up narrow winding valley, and cross river repeatedly as in last stage. 

No cultivation (^* habitation. Kirghiz camps in glens and hollows in the vicinity. 

10. Kichik Karakoram, 14 miles. — Up by a rapid rise through a widening and branching 

defile to foot of Sanjii Dawau, a sharp ridge of mica slate 10,650 feet high. Then up 
a stt'ep zigzag, through a narrow and rough gap, anil down another on opposite side into 
a very narrow, deep, rougli gorge descending to Kichik Karakoram; a narrow strip of 
turf on a trickling stream between lofty vertical cliffs. No fuel nor pasture. 

11. PilL4yghi^ch, 11 i miles.— Descend narrow, winding, dismal gorge over masses of landslip 

rock, down course of rivulet tor four miles. Then ento valley of Karakash river at 
Mirza Abjfbakar camp ground at a cluster of graves on the river bank. Then follow u]» 
stream six miles by a very rough road, fording river twice en route to Pillatiighach 
camp ground on a limited flat of brushwood and pasture on the river bank. Valley very 
narrow ; hills high and bare. 

1 1. Shaiiidula Khoja (height 1 1,780 feet), 1 5 miles.— Up stream by rough road in winding valley, 
with brushwood and forage along river course; their patches interrupted by projecting 
moraine banks. At four niiles cross Kilyan stream from the right to Korghan, a solitary 
mud castle at foot of a rock aVmtting on the river bank. At five miles on cross 
'roghni stream from the right, then cross Karakash river three times en route to the 
Fort of JShahidula Khoja, garrison 60 men ; frontier post of Kashghar at the junction 
of the Kizil jangal glen with Karakash valley. Fuel and forage here, and Kirghiz 
(•amps around. 

16. Sugat (heiglit 12,970 feet), 8 miles. — Up eourse of Karakash river four miles. Then up 
course of""the Sugat rivi‘r to the riglit four miles, and, crossing several times, ^ camp on 
turfy Oat on right bank. Hills on left hank steep down to the riviT; on right bank 
rolling awav in wide slopes to high luountains; everywhere bare schistose slate, and trap. 
Vegetation eon lined to river eourse. 

1 k Chibra, 21 miles. — Rise out of river ehannel and pass across wide slopes of hill to a narrow 
defile coming down from the left. Then np its eourse between bare bunks of shale 
throngli a tortuous ehannel to foot of Sugat Pass, 17,600 feet high. Ascend by a steep 
path, and follow a gradual slope six miles down to camp ground at Chibra. No yegi- 
tation here. Water very scanty. Snow on Pass from September to April as on Sanjii 
Pass. 

15. Aktao-li (hei^lit 1 5,590 foot), 10 miles.— Over an elevated, arid, stony plateau, perfectly 
desert, by a path skirting banks of shale to the right. Breathing oppressed on this 
march. At ten miles turn slowly to tight and slope down to Aktagh eamping ground on 
a patch of turf in the wide, shallow, sliingly bed of its stream. The whole region a 
bleak, desolate, and inhospitable waste. From this down stream is the Yangi Diwan and 
Kiigidr route to Yarkand. 

1 fi. Brangsa Karakoram, 28 miles.— Up a wide, shallow, shingly drainage hod gradimlly ascend- 
ing between low banks of shale that roll away in wide sweeps to the mountain tops. 
Ve<)-etation most scanty in herbal tufts. A few antelopes met with. At half-way 
pass camp ground of Wbahiihjilga, where the Aktagh stream flows through a cutting 
in slate rocks. Then continue over the drainage bed to the Brangsa camp ground at 
the entrance of a narrow defile. No fuel and no forage in all this region. This Brangsa 
is also called Balti Brangsa. 
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17 . Danlatbcg Uld! (beig’bt 16,880 feet), 22 miles. — Through a narrow gorg^e up course of a 

little torrent for a mile; then enter a wide gully branching off amongst the hills. Soil 
soft and s|)ongy, slate detritus. Rise gradually to foot of Karakoram Pass, 18,550 
feet high, then up a short ascent and down a steep descent over soft clay to a hill slope 
along the course of a rivulet, and cross it several times e)i route to camp. The pass is 
half-way on this march. Ilrcathing affected by the elevation on this wide plateau. 
Surface bare gravel and clay. Prom Daulatbeg there are two routes towards Ladakh- 
One by Kiimdan, the other by Dipsang, and botli meet at the Shnyok River opposite 
Hrangsa Saser. 'I'he first is only practicable in Avintc'r, ami is traversed in three stages, 
VIZ, — (1.) Across an undulating ravine cut plateau to (jrya])shaii on the upper course 
of the Shayok, 15 miles. (2.) Down the bed of the stream in and out of the water 
repeate<lly, and through a narrow straight where the river bed is very nearly blocked 
by a vast glacier which has slid down across it, on to a bank of loose pebbl(‘s and 
shingle at the foot of a lofty vertical cliff like a wall. Tliis is Kiimdan, nine miles, 
(d.) Brangsa Saser. Down the river course, and through another very narrow and 
winding straiglit between a great glacier and the opposite cliffs and then down a 
wide river channel to camp. The passage of the straight is done on the ice or through 
the stream whi're it is broken. A diflicult road under any conditions. The second 
and usual route is the following in continuation from Daulatbog Midi. 

18. Kizil Ijangar, 2(J miles. — ()v(‘r the Daulatbeg plateau, across a shallow stream in a wide 

deep gully with muddy soft bottom in which cattle slii^k, and rise up to the Dipsang 
plain ; wide undulating* plateau from which the world around subsides, the highest hill 
tops only ])eering above the horizon. Soil soft and spongy, gravel and clay mixed, 
and, where watm* logged, boggy. No vegetation. A])proximate altitude 17,800 feet. 
Breathing distrcss(‘d. From this descend a steep and stony gidly into a very narrow, 
tortuous gorg(M)(‘tweon high cliffs of red clay; and travelling along* in and down its 
torrent half a mile, enter a wider river bed of rolled pebbles over which the stream 
flows in a net-work of channi'ls. Rocks roll from the hill tops on either side into the 
channel. ('amp at Kizil Langar, where this channel joins a wider one from the 
north-west. There is no fuel or forage in all this region. 

19. Murghi (height 15,190 feet), 16 miles. — Route down a net-work of shallow streams on a 

loosi? p(‘bbly bottom, crossing them continually. At four miles pass Borsa camping 
grouml on a gravelly talus shelving to the stream bed. At a mile beyond quit river, 
and i)ass over projecting l)luffs, and again meet it as a raging* torrent rolling over 
great l)oulders in a tight, winding gorge, and crossing from side to side by narrow 
fords camp at Murghi on turfy ground, where a gully from the west joins. Road very 
narrow and dillicult, and risk from stone avalanches. 

20. Brangsa Saser, 10 miles. — Up the dry, stony gully to the west. At two miles pass 

Chungtash, Ureat Rock,^' camp ground at a great erratic boulder on a turfy flat. Then 
descend rapidly into a deep, dark gully and follow down its winding course till it opens 
into the Shayok Riviu*; pass up its stream a mile and ford opposite Brangsa. 

21. Tutyalak, 15 miles. — Up a rough gully and am'oss a glacier at its water-shed for two or 

three miles. Then up and down by an extremely dlfncult path between the side of a 
vast glacier and the opposite hills, a narrow pass full of angular rocks and snow drifts, 
and in summer purling with torrents on all sides. At half-way ])ass Sartang cumj) 
ground, an open space menaced by half a dozen glaciers around. Beyond, |)ass along 
a widening valley over stretches of turf fringing the stream and slojung up the hill 
sides, and at a glacim* projecting from a valley to the west descend into the bod of 
the stream flowing from it, and camp on a gravelly flat close under the glacier. Fuel 
scanty; pasture in plenty here. An extremely diflicult march. 

22. Changlung (height 10,760 feet), 11 miles. — Down left bank of river amidst granite 

rocks for three miles. Then cross river by a wood bridge, and pass along a steep hill 
slope of loose gr.'ivel and sand above tlffi river course and rise quickly up to the Lamsa 
crest at eight miles on. From this descent to the secondaiy ridge of Karawal Da wan, 
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and look down on the Nubni valley^ the first ^recn spot and inhabited country since 
Icavinji^ ISanjii. Drop down to it by a very sleep zi^/ag path and camp at Chanj^lan^, 
a small cluster of ei^ht or t(‘u Tatar huts with Helds around. 

Panainik, J 1 miles. — Down the valley over two lou^ strips of i^ravel talus cut by the deep 
boulder bed of the Tiityakik River, where it joins the Nubra stream, and is crossed by a 
timber brid^'c. ^riuui alonjy- patches of turf and brushwood jan^al of buckthorn, 
tamarisk, niyricaria, and rose to the cultivation and villart'c of Paruimik — to comfort 
and suj)})Iies. 

k d\if»ar, miles. — Down the left bank of the river as in last stage. Midway cross a 
rocky ridge abutting on the stream, with the populous village of Chirasa on the 
opposite bank. 

'iii. Sati, 15 rniles.—Down the river course, as in last stage yiassing villages and cultivation, 
to its junction with the Shayok River. Then up the right bank of the latter to 8a(i 
passing villages and cultivation with patches of brushwood and ])asture l)et\ve(‘n on the 
way. From 8ati tlierc arc two routes to Leh. First, the direct route by the Khardung 
Pass. Second, tin* river route by the Digar Pass. The first is in three stages, vh . — 
(1.) Cross t he Shayok by ford or boat according to the season, and ])a.ss u]) the narrow 
defile of Rong, crossing its torrent several times, four miles; then ri.se u]) to a higlj 
cultivated ydateau, and at three miles more camp at Khardnng village, (ii.) Pohi, 15 
miles. Up the course of a mountain torrent, cross a trll)utary from the right, an<l 
pass over moraine banks to an^uydand turfy sloy)C. Continue uj) its winding and 
narrowing course to the foot of the l\iss. ^Vlum pass a y)ool .and glacier, and risi* ov»‘r 
latter by wvy steep ascent to the crest of the Khardnng Pass, nearly IS,()()() feet liigh, 
and descend by a veiy stony, stcey) zigzag to Polu camp ground on a, turfy tlat, ctit by 
a rivulet coming down fiom a glacier at the head of a, glen to the right, (d.) Leh, 7 
miles. Down a winding gully, and over moraine banks, tin* road gradually improving 
to tlie (udt.ivation of Jioh, and then to the town iiselL This is a very ditllcnlt route. 
TIui other (iontinues down the river from Sati. 

‘-iO. Digar (height Id, 080 feet), 17 miles,— Cro.ss river, and then up its left bank for hi 
miles. Then rise out of river bt‘d up to a bigli flat talus of bare cbiy and gravel. 
Cross it ami pass round a liill spur, and ascend to fields and bouses of Digar in an 
amphitheatre of granite lulls. 

27. Pobi Digar, I t miles. — IJy) a rising moorland amongst granite boulders and across peat 
beds and bogs for five miles to l\du camp ground on a spur wIktc the ascumt increases. 
Them up a long stony slope covered with snow j)atehos at end of .Tunc, and rise suddenly 
to crest of Digar Pass, 17,900 feet high. Pass ilirougli a narrow gap, and drop by 
a very steey) and rough j);ith to the other side; follow a winding, turfy ghm and eamp 
at Pohi liuts near a thin rivulet. Some y>asturc here; but no fuel. 15iss very dilficuh. 

2S. Ijeh (beiglit ll,5dS feet) or Lad.-ikh, 10 miles. — -Down the glen, aeross its stream tu 
cultivation and homesteads of Sabu, and then up the valley to Leb. 


ROUTE II. 

Yahkanr to Laraku Kugiar. (Autiioiuty, Dr. Bellew, June 1874 .) 

1. Yarkand to Yangichik, 12 miles. — Across a poyjulous and cultivated ydain well stocked 

with trees, mostly willow, y^oplar, mulberry, alsaguns, and orchard trees. At five miles 
cross Zilcliak stream by rustic bridge, and at six miles on ford the Zarafslian or Yarkand 
river, and camp another mile on at the Yangichik Settlement. 

2. Yakshamba Bazar, 18 miles.— Over cultivated plain with farmsteads, meadows, and 

marshes. At 13 miles pass tli rough Porg^ini, and on to camp over freely irrigated tract 
of cultivation. 
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Kar^halik, 16 miles. — At six miles cross Tiziiaf river. Country as on last stage. 

4. Beslitcrek, 20 miles. — At three miles out quit cultivation, and cross a wide gravelly waste 

o£ arid desert, strewed with boulders and coursed from west to east by sandy ridges. 
Pass through a gap in these to Beshterek or ‘^Five poplars,” a cluster of 8 or 
10 huts. 

5. Ydlarik, 12 miles. — Pass out of Beshterek gully on to a wide wind swept desert of coarse 

sand traversed by gravelly ridges. Camp in settlement of Yolarik, a long stretch of 
farmsteads on the course of a small river. 

6. Kugiar, 16 miles. Cross a wide, shallow, pebbly water-run ; ])ass over a high ridge of 

loose sand on summit of which is the half buried shrine of Siche^uhie Mazar; and 
descend to the Kugiar gully. Follow up its course seven miles past farmsteads to camp 
in the centre of the settlement. 

7. Ak Masjid (height 8,870 feet), 24 miles. — Continue up the gully, and cross its stream to 

hamlet of Fusar, six miles. Here leave cultivation and habitation behind, and enter 
hills up a narrow winding gully to camp ground on banks of a stream running down 
an open glade. Hills of shale. Vcgehition scainty. 

8. Chiklik, 11 miles. Uj) a m irrow winding gully by a very steep ris(» between hills 

of loose dust, six miles, to the top of the Tupa Dawan or “ Dust Pass.” Then descend 
by a steep, dusty path down a widening gorge to the bed of the Tiznif river, and camp 
on a grassy Hat, under an overshading bank of fock on its right bank, near a clump of 
willow and j)oplar trees. 

tb Khoja Mazar (height 0,250 feet), 14 miles. — Uj) the bed of the river, crossing it girtli 
deep 24 times CM rou/e on a rough boulder bottom (June)| in a deep winding delile, 
and camp on a turfy slope on its left bank. Brushwooil and forage in plenty. In 
winter the road is over the frozen river ; in summer through it, and dangerous from 
sudden Hoods. Uoad difficult. 

10. Diiba, 6 miles. — As last stage. (\amp on turfy Hat at angle of junction of two torrents. 

Banks fringed with willow and poplar forest. J^iklq )0 camps in the vicinity. 

11. (inrun j Kaldi, 0 miles. — Up the main stream as before, crossing two tributaries from 

the right, and cam]) on turfy slope amidst boggy spring's. Hills of schist and granitic 
trap, and ])erfeetly bare. Afarmots here. 

12. Chiragh Saldi, 11 miles. — Up stream as before through a gradually widening valley. 

yVt eight miles pass ruins of Kirghiz Tam, a former outpost of the (Hiinese rulers, 
and beyond it cross a projecting spur into the wider bed of the river, which in Juiu* is 
covered with a dee]) layer of snow over which the road passes, (-amp in a ])atch of 
brushwood at junction of a tributary from the right. 

16. Kiilanaldi, 11 miles. — U]) a winding and narrowing gully by easy ascent to the to]) of 
Yangi Hawaii, 15,800 feet high, three miles. Tlnm down an easy descent for two miles 
to where a gully joins from the left. Beyond this down au extremely difficult, 
narrow, tortuous, and deep gorge which is blocked till June by a glacier that melts 
away in the next month. The passage over it very difficult down to a wider and 
less steep channel, of loose shingle between steep banks of moraine rulible, which 
opens into that of the Yarkand river. Cross the river and camp in tamarisk jangal 
on opposite shore, iliver ehuniiel half a mile wide. 

14. Kiikat Aghzi, 15 miles. — Up cour.se of Yarkand river through extensive patches of fama- 

risk and myricaria crossing the river girth deep live or six times en nmk on a shingly 
and sandy bottom, and camp in tamarisk jangal. Channel wide with high hills drain- 
ing to it on each side. 

15. Kashmir Jilga, 25 miles. — Up stream as before. At three miles pass ruins of an out])ost 

fort called Nazar Beg Kurghan, at entrance to a glen on the left which leads in two 
stages to Shahidula by Kirghiz jangal. Beyond this through au alternately ^widening 

am 
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and narrowin<f valley to a long stretch of brushwood also called Kirghiz Jangal ; and 
through this to camp. 

1 (i Khufelung, 1 1 miles.— Tip stream four miles, then rise up to a shelving slope of slate and 
shale on right band; follow it seven miles and dro]) into junction point of a stream 
from the right ; cross its pebbly wide bed and camp on the left bank of 1 arkand river 
in tamarisk jangal. 

17 Aktnfrli 20 miles.— Up course of river leaving vegetation, and passing over snow fields 
filling’ its channel (June) to Aktagh. From this onwards the route is the same as that 
by Sanjtl. 


Leu 


0 . 


7 . 




ROUTE HI. 

TO SH.\U 1 DITEA (No. 12 QV KOUTK I) BY TUB CllANGClIHNMO EoUTE. 
AtJTiiolUTY Captain Biduulpu, Ski’-tember and October 1873. 

Tikshe, 10 miles. — Along Indus valley, road good. The village of Tikshe contains about 
600 iiiliaiiitiinls. 

('himrav (hei<-ht 11,S!)0 feet), 15 miles.- Along Indus valley for 10 miles, road indifferent 
in places.” 'I’his Indus fordable in September after first six miles, turning up valley to 
north for live miles of palhwajs through cultivation to Chimray, village ot about 500 
inhabitants with monastery. Had camping ground. 

Zingral (height 15,7SO Jfeet), 8 miles.- Up valley a.hout three miles till it forks. Ip 
valley to eastward fJr H miles to village of Sakti ; beyond his the aseei.t ge^ steeper 
to Zingral; no village; good camping ground. At Zingnil the valley forks to the 
Chang-la ami Kay-la Passes, the latter saves about six miles, but is more dillicult for 
loaded animals. 

Tsultak (height 15,050 feet), 8 miles.— Up most northerly of the two valleys an easy but 
stony as«nit of two miles to top of the Uhang-la Pass, 17,000 feet. A very gradual 
descent of four miles, then turning abrui.tly to the east to Isiiltah, a small lake , no 
village ; good eam,,ii.g ground. Though the Pass ns not formidable cither in height or 
steeimes.s, it must always prove dillicult to loaded animals on account ot the badness of 
Hie road which is a mere ( rack winding through rocks and boulders. 

Tankse (height 12,000 feet), 14 miles.— Down valley for OJ miles easy road, cross 
shoulder of hill into valley with stream running from south-east pass Durpi a small 
village, eontinue up valley to large village of Taiiksc, supplies o all 
able; the rosideiiee of headman of the district. Behind the village is the vallej 
coming in from the Kay-la. 

t;hakar-talab, 14 miles.— Valley above Tankse narrows to a gorge for six miles, then 

^ turns to the south and oiieiis out, two miles further is Miiglib, very small 5 

three miles the valley is a grassy swamp, then narrows for two miles of gentle ascent 
among rocky bouhlers. At Chakar-tal.ab is a small shallow pond, sometimes diy m 
suinnier ; course j^rass on further side of it. 

Lukomr (height l l.,i;50 feet), 7i miles.— Five miles up valley to north-west end of rangong 
lake” water salt, 2 miles due north from end of the lake to Lukong small pate 
cultivation with stream running into lake. 

Chao'ra (height 15,090 feet), 8 miles.— U miles above Lukong, valley forks ’‘P 
north-east-summer pasture ground of Tartars, one or two stone huts, glass pic 
and fish in the stream. . 

, Rimdi (height 17,500 feet), 13 miles.-A short steep ascent out of J 

eiust into broad valley running east. and west. Continue tor 5i mile y o 
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stone but, uninhabited, a little water, then sleeper ascent, but not 
dillicult to top of Lunknr-la or Marsimik Pass, 18,400 feet. Gradual descent down 
valley turning due north, at miles joins valley from west, Rimdi camping’ ground 
at junction ; fuel scarce ; water and grass plentiful. 

10. Painzal (height 14,790 feet), 13 miles. — Down valley to cast; stony and narrow track 

for two miles along face of steep hill, valley then bends to north and rojul improves 
slightly. At nine miles, bed of stream narrows to stony gorge for a few paces, then opens 
out into quarter mile breadth. Very stony, brushwood plentiful, strike (Jhangchenmo 
stream running east and west. Camping ground to west of junction. Fuel abundant; 
grass jilentiful, half mile further down vaHey. 

11. Gogra (height 1.5,570 feet), 12^ miles. — Up Changchenmo valley into Kugrang valley, 

north north-west road good ; fuel plentiful ; grass scarce. 

1^. Shuniinal Lungpa (height 17,020 f(‘et), 12 miles. — Cross valhy, and up Chunglung 
valley t# north-east stream runs in narrow gorge. At 4 ^ miles narrow steep descent and 
ascent across gorge coming from north. At six miles hot springs in river bed, valley 
bends round to noi’th road, winds in narrow track on hill side, several steep ascents anil 
descents. Ihree miles above hot springs is large ravine leading east, up which is road 
over Changlung \okma Pass on to Lingzi 4’hung Plain; one mile hiyond is Shummal 
Lungpa ravine, running east; first half mih; narrow and stony, then opens out; camping 
ground Lf mile Irom entrance; water and fuel tdentiful; grass very scarce. 

13. Camp near Nischu (height IS, 030 feet), 14 4- miles. — Up valley about 3 i miles to fork, 
up ravine to eastward at head of which appears a practicable })ass, At half a mile take 
up ravine north hy west up steepish as<*eut aeross Chaughmg Burma Pass, 19,300 feet 
liigh. Descend low hill into broad shallow valley duo east, down valley, which bends 
to north, and camp near black jagged hill. No grass or fuel ; march throughout good 
for laden animals. 

11. (.amp Lingzi Thnng (height 17,080 feet), 10 1 miles. — Down main valley which niakes 
a great sweep round to north-east, and at O j mih‘s 0{)cns out into Shumsliul Plain by 
Kala Pahar. Due north aeross plain for six miles cross low ridge with 200 feet rise 
and 700 feet descent on north side into Lingzi Thiing l^lain, due north for live miles 
and camp in water-eoursc ; fuel and water to he got by digging ; no grass. Prom low" 
ridge al)ovc iiKUitioin^d, rocky pjcak at lu‘ad of Kizil Jilga ravine bears 319'^. 

15. Jungle (Jamp, 17 miles. — Aeross plain for 9 miles, straight for rocky peak, across low 
ridges for 8 miles, and <*amp by small pond. No grass or fuel, but the latter can be 
collected on north sid(‘ of plain where it is plentiful. 

lb. Camp Suinna (height 17,150 feet), 21 i miles. — Among low hills for 3 miles into broad 
valley running north in w'hicli*is plenty of water; keep up valley northwards for 2 
miles tow^ards smooth round hill, and turn np broad valley running iu from west for 
11 miles to red rock, and cross the Kizil Diw'an (height 17,290 feet) at foot of it into 
Kizil Jilga ravine. Water, grass, and fuel obtainable 3 miles down, and more plenti- 
ful still further on. 

17. Kizil Jilga (height 16,360 feet), 9 miles. — Down valley to Karakasli river (lowing 

betw'oeu two huge red rocks, camping ground under southern one. Grass and fuel 
plentiful. 

18. Khnshk Maidan, 17 miles. — Down Karakash valley, at 5 miles waiter disappears in the 

ground. None to he found for 11 miles, where are numerous springs. Camp 011 south 
side of valhy, Puel ahundant ; grass scarce. Hoad excellent all the way. 

19. Chung Tash (height 15,740 feet), 7 miles. — Down valley, which narrows. Huge rock on 

right hank. No fuel or grass. Road good. 

20. Camp Sumnal (height 15,540 feet), 13 miles.^ — Down valley, which at 3i miles bends 

round to north, and valley leading to Aklagh comes in west. The Karakash then flows 
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ill niirrow gorge and at 6 miles from Chung Tash are hot springs on right bank. A little 
fuel, but no grass. One mile above hot springs valley opens for a mile then closes again. 
Koad in jiarts stony and bad. River has to be crossed frequently j small patches of fuel in 
side nullahs. Oood camping ground at bend of river to east, where large nullah from 
west joins. Fuel and grass abundant. 

iil. Camp Tak Marpo (height 15,000 feet), 11 miles. — Valley opens out for 3 miles. Zinchiu 
on right bank. Fuel and grass. Valley then narrow 3 ; road encumbered by huge boulders 
and masses of rubbish ; very difficult for laden animals ; camp under yellow rock on 
left bank. Fkiel and grass at intervals all the way. 

22. Camp Folong Karpo (height 1 1,G00 feet), 21 miles. — Valley opens out and travelling 

good. At 8 miles is broad valley ofi left with aliundant fuel, after which fuel is to 
be found all along in main valley; grass very scarce. At 10 miles valley narrows and 
turns to north, fuel becomes more plentiful. At Polong Karpo is a huge rock in bed 
of valley on left bank ; good camjnng ground ; grass almndant. 

23. Camp Sora (height 11,000 feet). — At 5 miles river takes sharp bend to north-west into 

broad valley at foot of Kuen Luen. For 2 miles on either side of the bend is no fuel 
or grass. Ground at Sora co veered with natural salt pans. Good camping ground. Fuel 
and grass abundant. 

21. Jungle Camp, 17 miles. — Camp at mouth of small ravine. Opposite mouth of Karajilga 
ravine. Fuel and grass abundant. 

25. Gulbashem, (height 12,390 feet), 42 i miles. — Road down valley good ; and grass and fuel 
abundant everywhere, cx('ept for 2 miles above Gulbashem. 12 miles above Gull)ashem 
the riv(‘r is much iiiyreased by springs. Gulbashem is a favourite Kirghiz camping 
ground. 

20. lhilak(*hi, 10 miles. — Grass and fuel. 

27. Shahidula (height 1 1,780 feet), 13 miles. — Small deserted fort on left bank of the Kara- 
kash. Grass an 1 fuel abundant. At 0 miles strike road from Sugat Pass ; road good. 

'riiough ])arts of the road arc practica1)le for guns and wheeled carriage, it is on tlie 
whole only available for camels or borse.s. 


ROUTF Ula. 

Var 'udion on No. 111. (Caplaiti Trotter , September and October 1873^. From Gofjra (Station 1 1 
of Route Til) to Shuhidida (No. '21 of Route 111). 

1. Kotajilga (height 10,730 feet), S miles. — Road up stream the whole Avay good, but .some wdiat 

difficult for loaded |)onies, as tluu’e are several steep ascents and descents in crossing 
trihutary streams, w hicli in the autumn contain only a few inches of water. Pass ravine 
on right leading to Nischu as per Captain Biddiilph^s route. At the camp, grass, water, 
and wood procurable. 

2. Pangtong (height 1 7,250 feet), 1\ miles. — Steady and gentle ascent through a broad stony 

ravine for four miles, then somewhat steeper. Camping ground covered with snow, but 
grass and an inferior fuel said to be plentiful. 

3. Sumzungling (height 17,310 feet), 15 miles. — Steady and not very steep ascent to the 

Changlung Pass (18,910 feet). The road then passes over a high table-land for about a 
mile, after which it enters a ravine along which it passes for Oi miles of execrable road, 
crossing the stream in numerous places before reaching the camping ground at the junc- 
tion of three nullas. Water and a little grass on a neighbouring hill, but no fuel, one of 
the worst marches on the whole road, as the number of recently dead animals that 
strewed the road too surely testilied. 
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Debra Kompas (lioig'ht ] 7yS90 feet), 19 inilos. — Road runs nearly due north up a gentle 
ascent for about 5 miles, road fair, then for several miles of ^ood road across the west 
ed^e of tlie Linj^-zi-thanij plains; crosses several easy' open ravines drainin;^* eastwards 
descends into and crosses a branch of the Karakash river and cam[» at foot of a low 
pass; very little water to be obtained by di<**i4’in<;‘ ; and no ^aass or wood. 

5. Shinohinj^r or Dun^^lunir (hei<rht 17,0ot) feet), 18 miles.— Across pass, and down a ravine 
for miles into Karakash river, where plenty of boortsee and wat(‘r, but no ^rass. Road 
follows river, which after 8 miles turns up sharp in a northerly direction, road o-ood, l)iit 
stony ; boortsee abundant. 

G. Kiziljilp (heioht l(;,:u;0 feet), J li miles.— Rad stony road down bed of Karakash River for 
the first mile, then between about two or three miles of ice bed have to be t raversed, the 
bed extendin*^ ri^ht across the ravine, here about ) mile in breadth ; road very slippery 
and ditij(!ult lor laden animals. Near cam]) passa”-e of Karakash diHieult (in OetolxT) 
owin^ to admixture of ice and water. Find (boortsee), ^’rass and water, within r(‘acdi 
of camp down Karakash River. 

7. ChungdashorChuno-Tash (Ind^^ht 15,710 feet), 281 miles.— Road down Karakash River 
o-enerally ^ood but stony and bad in tlie latter portion. Camp biully situated, as tlu're 
is neither wood nor o'rass both of whicdi rnii*lit have been had at Khnshk Alaidan, a 
few miles further back. Camp under a bio- rordv near where the bed of the Karakash 
is very much narrowed by precipitous hills comino- down near the river bank. 

S. ShorjiloM, 11 miles. — Road for two miles down Karakash, whi<*h takes another sudden 
curve to the north-east, the road ^^oes up a tributary stream eontainiii^- nearly as iniieh 
watcM* as the Karakash itsedf. Road bad for two or three miles owino- to the nunil)(*r 
of times the frozen stream has to be crossial and recrossed, it then passes ov(‘r a tf)h‘r- 
ably levcd ]>lain uj) to a ^'(^e at the month of whicdi is Shoorjil^n. In October 
there was no watijr there and camp had t(» be pitelual half mile U]) the* L'orL'n at a 
place where the river water disapjiears into the ground ; not a stick of wood or 
blade of ^rass. 

t). Karatigh (ludg^ht 1(),89() fc^et), 9 miles. — I'p ravine for scweral miles, snow and ice nearly 
the whole way and road bad; slnnl lmt sharp de.scent from Karatagh Pass {17,710 Kcdj 
into large tlat open ])lain, covered with several inches of snow. Jjaki‘ frozen ovc'r, but 
water obtained by making hole in i(.*e; ])lenty of boortsee, but no grass visilde. 

10. Aktngh (height 15,500 fexd), 22i miles. — Road the; whole way good, over a levid plain, 

which was entirely covered by snow. About, half way at east foot of low double-topjxd 
hill is a place called Tamlia'^* sometimes used as a camping ground. Ak-tagh is at the 
junction of the Karakoi’am and Changidienrao Routes. 

11. Chibra 10 miles. — Road crosses stream and g'oes up ravine, steady ascent with fair but 

stony’ road. No grass or wood at eamp. 

12. Suget (height 12,970 feet), 18 miles. — Up ravine to top of JSuget Pass (17,(500 feet), 1* 

miles. Steady ascent and road good. Descent stecj) through the snow d(ovn zigzag, 
then straight down ravine for eight miles due north. Roail stony, l'nt<h'secnt goiith*. 
Road then turns eastward and soon leaves the nullah, which lias a very ra[»i<l fall ; an 
alternative road goes right down the nullah in w hich there is pkaity’ of wood :in<l grass, 
abundance of both at cam]). 

18. Shahidula (height 1,780 feet), 8 miles. — The road descends to Karakash River (two miles) 
and follow’s the river to cam]), crussiiig it twice cm nfife. Passage somewhat didieiilt. 
Plenty of wood and grass a few miles up the Karakash River. Shahidula is tlu^ same 
as Station No. 12 of Route T. 


* On this march wo our road and had portbrcc to halt at Tamba, where wc found boortsee ; melted sikjw 
served for water, wliudi »s not procurable hero in sumiiior. 


aHl 
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ROUTE IV. 

YARKAND TO KASTIGIIAR (CAPTAIN TUOTTER), NOVEMBER 1873 . 

1 . Kok Ro])at or “ Hlue 1 losleliy'' (height .S,S3() feet), 22 miles. — Pass through cultivated tracts 

ami at -l4 miles cross the Opo or Arpi canal (from the Yarkand river) by a good 
l)ridge. A little distance beyond is the village of Karakoram, after which the road passes 
througli grassy swain )>s, followed by a desert waste. Occasional small villages are pavSsed 
licfore reimhiug Kok Robat, a scattered village of about 200 houses. 

2. K izil (height 1 0 fc(t) , 20 miles. — Pass over sandy desert, without habitations or eultivat ion, 

to Ak Robat or “ White Hostelry,” where are two small wells whose surface water is 98 
l\‘et below the ground lev(‘l ; auotluT 13. i miles over flat waste toKizil, a large village of 
al)out 500 houses. The dry bed of the Kizil stream is passed, coming from the Kizil 
Tagh on the west. The country is irrigated by small canals taken higher up from the 
Kizil River which in summer contains a fair supply of water. 

■1. Vangi Hissar or “ New Fort” (height 4,820 feet), 284 miles. Over a flat plain irrigated 
t>y small wat er-cours(*s from the Kinkol River, the scattered villages of Ch(*malung, 
Kudok, Kosh-gonibaz, Tuplok and Kalpm are passed. Low sand hills on right before 
reaching the Vangi Ilissar River, which has its chief source in spring’s a few miles 

s. )uth-west of the town of the same name, which lies two half miles beyond it. Yatigi 
Ilissar is a largi; town with strong fort, and contains about 4,0C0 houses. The Yangi 
Hissar River* is crossed by a Iwo-spanncd timber bridge, about OO fec't long. A low 
ridge of hills se|ai’atcs it from the town. The fort is about 000 yards to the nortli of 
the town. 

t. Ya Indian (height 4,210 f(‘ct),284 miles. — Pass at four miles the /aikash stream fed from 
s)»rings on the west, further on cross two hranelies of the Sailik canal from Knsank. 
.Vl’lrr passing the villages of Khanka Sorgolidv, and Tuglok cross hy a. wooden bridge a 
large canal from the Kusan River, and then cross tlie main stream of the Knsdn itself 
hy a wooden hridg’e. The road foOows the lower bridg’C of the stream for about a mihe 
and is much cut up liy hraiich canals. Soil generally sandy. 

■). Vangi-shahr or new (^ity of Kashghar (1 miles). — Road passes through (adtivated cioun- 

t. rv and crosses several stn^ams and canals, Hie largest of which are the Tazgiiri or 
Khanarik or Vamunyar and the Karasu (chiefly fed from springs). Pass the villages of 
Tazgiin, Tnrmalak, and Kasr R,o]»at. The old city of Kashghar lies about live miles 
from the Vangi-shahr in a north-west direction. 


ROUTE V. 

IV ASKOIIAR TO jM AUALIJASHl (AUTHORITY, CaPTAIN EtDDULPII) JANUARY 1874 . 

1. Sang, 19 miles. Throngh cultivation; at six miles village of Rarin; 74 miles Arowali, 

junction of road from city of Kashghar; nine miles village of Yhindumha, from where 
goes cart road to Kizil Roia to east; cross rivers Y'amunyar and Chokanuk llowing 
into Kizil, both bridges swift streams. Sang large village. 

2. Faizaliad (height 1,000 feid), 10 miles. — Large village, through cultivation; at two miles 

<;ross small river ; no bridge. 

8. Yangi-awat, 11 miles. — Small village, cultivation almost ceases from Faizabad; at seven 
miles small village of Shagiat. 

4. Kashmir, 28 miles. — Through bush jangal and plain ; at 20 miles cross river Kizil ; bridge 

used in summer; ice bears carts, &c. in winter. Kashmir a small post-house, no village. 

5. Togha Siiliikb, 18 miles. — Tbroiigb tree jangal and white grass; a small post-house. 

♦ Which \ have kuowu rallcl by no Icks than nine cliflerent names. — H. T. 
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6. Shugoh, 1 8 miles.-A small posl-l,<,i:se ; road all the «'a.v through (ree janfral. 

7. Maralhaslii 1, It milos.-Small villa-o and fort; road through tree jan-al and 

Kj‘ grass JMaralbashi is at the junction of Kashghar road, with road from Yarkand 
to Aksn. Carts travel freely all the way. 






ROUTE VI. 

KasUGIIAR to ClIADYRKUTi, CaRTAIX TrOTTKR. 

Kashghar (Van^’i-shahr) to — 

Resale, UpixT AHysh (hei-lit 5,2^0 feet), 2h miles.^-Road leaves ou left at H miles the 
old eity oi Kashohar, and then erosses the Tuinan (Kjishg;har) river by a j^ood bri(l<>*e ; 
l)asses through numerous gardens into an open stony ])hiin, and then through a gap'^in 
a low ra.ngc of lulls, beyond whieh lies the district of Osten Artysh, consisting of numer- 
ous scattered townships. ♦ 


tilling Icrck or “Big poplar tree, (height 7,000 feet), 20 miles.— Hoad passes over level 
lihiin and then up theVently sloping Toyamla valley. Jload good hut stony; pass en 
the old Cliineso out|)ost of Teslu‘ktash and the small village of Tupa, ; a small 
Kirghiz village at camp. 

( halvinak horts (height 8,8*10 feet), 20 miles. — ^The* road continues up the Toyanda vallev 
anti ]»asst‘s through preeijntous hills rising some 8,000 feet above the bed of the 
str(‘am, wliieli lias to lie fretpiently crossed, both on tliis and the last mareli. At 12 
niih^s pass the ^M*ast Kurgliaid’ or Ijower Fort, garrisoned by a detaebmeiit from 
the larger forts at Cliakmak lurtlier on. A few Kirghiz tents but no other 

habitations, troni Cbakimik a road goes across the bills to the east to the 8.\irektv 
hurts. 


i. Ralghuii Rashi (height 10,540 feet), 10 miles. — iTlie road eoutinues up stream, and at 
about eight miles ])asses the Suok out[)Ost at the junction of two streams from theSuok 
and Turgat jiasses. The former is two days^ journey in a north-west direction bv 
a very dillieult road; two miles above the outpost is the camp, where ph*nty of fire- 
wood, though but little or no grass. 

>. lurgat Rela (height 11,090 feet), 15 miles. — Road always u|> stream at hrst through 
precipitous hills, which open out somewhat as the earn}) is apj 3 roaclicd. Occasional 
Kirghiz tents; plenty of grass near camp; hut fuel very scarce. 

0. lo Chadyrkul (Tjake), 20 miles. — 18 miles to the crest of the dhirgat Pass, a gentle ascent 
rv^Ui lip to the foot of the pass, from which to the crest (12,700 feet) there is an ascent 
ol about 100 (eet in a distance of a mile. Pruiii the ]3ass the road passes along a 
spur for about three miles, and tlieii rapidly deseoiids to the lake, whieh lies about 
1,500 feet lower than the pass. Plenty ol* grass, but little or no fuel obtainable. 

T]xe road from Kaslighar to Chadvrkul is good throughout, and could with very little 
labour be made available for light carts and lield guns, lii January a little snow lay 
by the roadside to the north of the jiass, but none wliatev(‘r on ilie south side. 

The route just described is on the main caravan route lietween Kashghar and Almali 
(Fort Vernoyc), for details of whieh maps can be consulted. 


ROUTE VII. 

Kasiigiiar to Relowti Pass, (Captain Trotteu) Fkiiuuary 1874. 
fOii road lo Ush Tarfan,) 

Kashghar (Yangi-Shahr) to — 

U Altyn Artysh (height 4,100 feet), 22 miles*. — Over plain for a great part of the way; 
road good; puss Kasbghar River by wooden bridge (in cold season), and subsCM|ueutly 
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cross two smaller slreams and canals, and traverse a low ridp^c before enteririg the 
Artysli valley, wdiieh contains numerous villages a»*grcg‘atino’ perhaps 2,000 houses. 

2. Kalii Ailak (height d,05() feet), 22 miles. — (lood road over level plain. 

3. Kyr Ihdak (height 5,1) 10 feet), 33 miles. — Good road ])asses over plain and then through a 

range of low hills u]) the Sogon stream, on which is a rnilitaiy outpost, then crosses a low 
pass and einergcs into a large plain, (kimping groutul is occasionally used by Kirghiz. 

4. Jai Tni)a (lu'ight I,!) 10 feet), 20 miles. — An occasional carnjnng ground of Kirghiz ; water 

scarce; situated lU'ar the centre of an extensive forest of stunted poj)lar trees; good 
road })assing over level ))lain; jhaity of grass and fuel. 

5. TJi Ihikik (luMglit 0,(150 feet), 27 miles. — Road good but stony; crosses a low spur iritj^ 

the Ui Jiulak valley, wdiero plenty of lire-wood and a moderate amourit of grass ; water 
scarce, hut phaity of snow. 

6. Tigari§k, 17 mih's. — Hoad up stream and then over a spur from the main range, stony, but 

otherwise not <lillicult. Tigarek is in a large grassy plain (no water) surrounded by 
hills ; is sometimes used by Kirghiz as a winter |)asture ground, wlu'u snow is used as 
a substitute fur wal('r. 

7. Ik'lowti Pass (height 1 1 ,3()0 feet), 1) miles. — Road crosses sumo low sjnirs and then 

[lasses u|) a raviiu' ; a steady ascent of four miles followed by a shar[) pidl of two miles 
u|> to tlu' [lass ; no high jH'aks lU'ar the crest, but undulating grassy ridges. The road 
des(*cnds on the north si<le of the jiass in the valley of tlic Kokshal river. The 
Belowti Pass was the furthest poiiit reaeluMl by Cajituin Trotter, and from it the 
marches to l^sh 3ajrfan wen* said to be as follows : — 

(S. Ak-clii, 10 miles, on Kokshal River. 

9. Kuyok Tokai, 22 miles, down river. 
iU. SafrPai. 

11. Karawal, 22 miles. 

12. llsli Turfan, 16 miles. 

Total distance, Kashghar to I eh d'urfan, 212 miles ; from Safr Bai (No. 10) a road is said to go 
to Karakul (near the old Issigh-Kul Tort) by four dillieiilt murebe.s, crossing the Bedui 
and the Zatdui passes, and the bead-waters of the Naryn River. Prom Karak\d roads 
go to Kuldja and to Vernoye (Almati). 


ROUTE YU I. 

YANGl lUSSAR PO KILA L’A.N.JAH, WAKUAN, ItV THK JJTTLK PAMIR (CAPTAlN 
BlODULPll) MARCH AND APRIL 187 U 

1. Jgliizyar (height 5,600 feet), JO rnih^s. — Large village. Road nearly due south, through 

sand-liilks and cull ivalioii, crossing two small streams, ov(t soda plain for 5 miles, <;ross 
stream by village, and over stony jdaiii fur 7 miles; [iraet icable for wbeelcd tratfie. 

2. Aktahi (lu'igbt 7,315 feet), 17 miles. — Kirghiz camp, south-west four miles over plain to 

Aktala valley, then up valley 13 miles. At six miles pass through ruined Chinese 
fort closing the valliy. Piu.*l, grass, and water ahundant ; road good. 

3. Sasak Taka (height 0,155 feet), 13 miles. Out of main valley, into side valley to south, 

first few miles narrow and stony, then opens out and travelling improves. Wood 
and grass abundant. Kirghiz caraj) at Sasak 3\ika. 

4. Kaskasu (height 10,960 feet), 14 miles. — Kirghiz camp up valley; travtdling good; grass 

plentiful, but fuel scarce. Several Kirghiz camps in the valley. 

5. Chehil Gumbaz (height 10,310 feet), nudes. — Kirghiz camp ; half mile from Kaskasu road 

turns up small valley to south, and at another inile is foot of Kaskasu Pass, first 200 
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yards steep^ then for tlirce milos windini^ tliroiioli urulnlatin;:>’ jL^rassy hills round head 
of valley to to]) of pass 13,000 fot^t, road «‘ood half mile aloiijL^ narrow ridj^e then stoej) 
zig'/a<^ descent of 1,000 feet into Charlin.ii;* valley to Chehil (iUinhaz at junetion of 
two valleys. Grass and water jdetitifiil ; fuel scaree. 

6. Past llohat (height 0,370 feet), 0 miles. — Road up valley to west for ih miles to foot 

of Torat Pass; 1^ mile of ascent; not dillienlt for laden animals to top of j)ass, 
13,100 feet; long steep descent into narrow valley ; road stony and had; into broad 
valley, to south to Past Robat ; Kirghiz camp at junction of two valleys ; grass, fuel, and 
water abundant. 

7. Tarbashi (height 11,51.5 feet), 8 miles. — Kirghiz four miles up valliy to fork. The valley 

to the right leads to Tashkurghan by the Vambulak Pass, only used in summer. 
Up valley to left for two miles along narrow gorge, among rocks and boulders, the 
str(‘am having to bo crossed and recrossed more than a dozen times. Many hot springs 
in the defile, steep ascent of tOO feet into u|)|)er valley, when road again bec^nnes good. 
This route can only l)e used when the stream is low in winten* and early spring. 

S. Sliindi, 17 miles. — Up the valley for eight miles of gentle ascent to the Cliir'hiklik plain, 
about mile in diameter; to south-west is the Kok .Moinak Pass, used in sjuing and 
summer, by which Sirikol is reached in marches ; to north is lh(‘ route by Vambulak 
Pass before mentioned, lhaiding to south a long <Icscent, slecj) and stony, brings one 
to Sliindi, wh(*re are a few Sarikoli huts. 

d. Tashkurghan (height 10,270 feet), 10 miles. — llown valley for four mih^s to Yarkand 
River. From here a road up valley to east leads over the Shindi Dawan to ^larbashi. 
Continues up Yarkand Hiverto foot of Tashkurglian. Road good all the way. Grass 
ami fuel {ilentiful. 

iO. Kanshabur (height 12,080 feet), 17 miles.— Due west from fort into Shingan valhw. The 
first three iiiih'S of narrow detih^ strewn with liouldiu’s, very ditlimdt ti’avadliiig, afte'i* 
which valh‘y opens out and road gradually improves. Fu(‘l and grass phaititnl. 

Jl. Aktash (height 12,000 feet), IS miles. — U|) valley to right, and after a, mile nj) fnrk to 
left to foot of Nezatash Pass 1.5,000 feet. Three niil(‘S of g’entle aseimt, last 30(i 
yards to top sb'ep. Descend into valley running north-west along this for eight miles, 
over low .si)ur into broad Aktash valley running south. Grass and fuel identifid. 

12. Ghaz Kid, or lake of Little IVirnir (height 13,200 feet), lO miles. — Down iVktash valley 
to south into Little Pamir due west, travelling' cxcclhmt the whole way. Grass ami fuel 
])lentifid every wIutc. Cainj) l)y lake. At siv mih's from the lake is Ivahr-i-Pozai, 
deserted Kirghiz huts, opposite which is road leading to Kimjiid hy Tagdung-bash 
Pamir, ov(>r Kujroi Pass. 

1.3. Langar (height 12,530 feet), 25 miles. — Continue due west ; at 10 miles Pamir narrows 
into rocky valley, and travelling heeomes dillienlt ; road winding along Face cF 
hill with many small ascents and d(‘seents. At Jjangar descM'tcd village; Fuel and 
grass plentiful. •Opposite Langar is ro.ad leading to Ivunjoi>t In' Pykiirra Pas-^, 
closed three months in the year. Tin’s is the road generally nsc'd helwecn Wakhan 
and Knrijua. 

M. Sarhadd (height 11,150 feet), 2 t miles.— Down main valley, trawlling had ; road much 
encumbered with boulders, and there arc two ste(‘p ascents and three steep descents, 
very trying to animals. The stream has to be crossed many tinies^, and the road in 
eonscqiionce of melting snow becomes imp;ussal)Ie alter 1st May. Irom Sarhadd road 
leads to south to Yaissin and CliitrM hy Raroghil, Darkot, and Ishkaman Passes. 
Sarhadd is the frontier village of Wakhan. 

15. Kila Paiija, 55 mil^s.— Down valley to foot, road good for laden animals villages at 
intwvalB the whole way; grass and fuel plentiful. Hy the village of Yur, IS miles 
from Sarhadd, ‘s a summer road into* Alastuj. At \ ost, 38 miles from Sarhadd, is a 
road leading* into Chitral said to be only practicable to men on foot. 
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ROUTE IX. 

Kil\ Panjau (PtOUTE VIII) TO Aktasu ey the Great Pamir (Captain 

Trotter), April 1874 . 

Kiln Panjali (Wakhaii) to — 

1. Lan^arkish village (height Oy35() feet), 0 miles.^ — Hoad lies along the banks of the main 

Paujah River, and then up the northern branch ; pass on right bank the villages of 
Zang and llissar. All supplies for the journey across the Great Pamir have to lx* taken 
from Langarkish, which is the liighest village on the north branch of the Panjah river. 
Tlie valley is liounded by lofty and precipitous mountains. 

2. Yumkhana or Jangalik (height 11,440 feet), 18 miles. — The road follows the right bank 

of the river, above which it rises in many |)laces to a height of 1,000 feet; cross the 
Ab-i-zer-i Zainin (River), four miles beyond which is the cam]>. Plenty of grass and 
lire- wood. 

o. Yol Ma/ar (height 12,820 feet), 13 miles. — Road still along right bank of stream, at four 
miles cross the Ab*i-Matz (river) up which jxisses a summer road to Shighnan, two 
miles further is Roharak, the commencement of the Great Pamir. Plenty of grass 
and hoorluee. Road good. 

•I'. Bilaor Bas (height 13,120 feet). — March along right bank of river through a grassy plain 
bounded on both sides by undulating iiills. 

5. Mazar Tvipa (licight 13,760 feed), 20 miles, — Roadu]) gentle ascent the whole way, and on 

the right bank of the stream, 

6. Sarikol (head of the lake), (height 13,950 feet), 16i miles. — Road up gentle grassy 

slope to Victoria Lake, passing along its northern edge. The lake is ten miles 
long and nowhere more than two miles in breadth. Camp at’ the cast end of the 
lak(; ; whole ground under snow, but very tine pasturage in summer. Prom Sarikol a 
road leads across to Langar, at the west end of the Little Pamir, crossing the Warrain 
Pass. 

7. Shash Tupa (height 13,700 feet), 19^ miles. — Cross a low water-shed a few miles from camp 

and tiien enter a valley, the stream down which Hows into the Ak-su river; very gentle 
descent through broad open valley to camp. Roads traverse the Pamir here in all 
directions. 

S, Uaiin-i-lsligh (mouth of the Tsligdi River), height 13,220 feet, 18 miles. — G(‘jitle descent 
through 0 ])en valley, pnss s(‘veral broad open ravines. Tijis camp may be considered 
the termination of the Great Pamir. Plenty of grass and fuel. 

9. Ak-tash (height 12,600 feet), 37 miles. — Road follows the Jsligh River until it joins the 
Ak-su, both of these streams j)artially frozen, Imt ice breaking up making journey 
somewhat dillicult. The Isligh River passes tli rough precipitous mountains; alter 
entering the Ak-su valley turn south to Ak-tash, which is the same as station 11 of 
Route Vlll. 


ROUTE X. 

Tashkuroiian to Yarkand, via Ciiarling River (Captain Trotter, pro3i 

Kishen Sing). 

Tashkurghan (No. 9 of Route VIII) to — 

3. Chehil Gumbaz (No. 5 of Route Vi IT), 56 miles. 

4. Tashkerim, 19 miles. — Road passes down Charling River ; Kirghiz encampments ; wood and 

grass ; pass on road Alumbitte Kurghan* Prom Tashkerim a foot-path leads across the 
hills to Kinkol camp. 



Number of 
stages. 
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5. Khaizak-vil, 14i miles.— The road eontinucs down Clijirling River. Pass on left bank at 
eig-ht miles the small villag’c of Bagli (30 houses), also the villages of Kiok-tash, 
Mirgul (25 houses), and Yoya (15 houses). 

0, Arpalik, 21 miles. Road leaves Charlin*^ River and passes up a tributary stream to small 
village of Yamunarik. Thence goes over two low passes, the Kara I3iwan (at lU 
miles) and the Kizil Diwan. 

7. Kizil-tagh, 15^ miles. Road good for three miles to Tangitar, whore the river (Kizil) 

passes for five miles along a very narrow ravine, very diflieult to traverse in the after- 
noon owing to floods caused by the melting of the snow on the hills above. 

8. Yak-arik, 23i miles.— Good road over the Shaitan kum'' or Devirs sand.’' 

9. \arkand, 20 miles. Road passes over a well cultivated and thickly inhabited plain. 

Total distance, Tashkurghan to Yarkand, 188 miles. 


ROUTE XI. 


IiWule fmn Ki/a Fau/a/i to Kiln ll amar f ROSI/AN) along the river Panja/i. 

Aulhority Captain Trotter [frorn Aklul Suhhan.) 


Numo.s of j)lac<‘8. 


Kila Uaiijah to Khan- 
diit. 


I’igisli ... 

81iil(harl)i rMrcsliun... 
I’atur ... 


Yugliduru ( Domain) or 
2iid. 


Httislrnr... 


Country or (listriet. 


Waklmn 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


d 

'V' , 

O VI 


IG 


20 


17 


Sliikasliiin 


Naw'dbttd 


Gbaran 

sban.) 


Ditto 


(Hadak- 


17 


14 


U li M A U K S . 


A villager with al)out 30 liou.ses and mud fort. Iload stony, 
pa s.scs through village of Parg at 2.1 mih's, I’aknl at 51 
iiiih‘.«», and ruins of Ishniurgh at 0 inilc.s. From Pukui 
to Kluindut i.s a dense fore.st of stunti'd poplar tree.s, 

A village of .30 house.s. itoad good, and along left bank 
of river; inueh cultivation. Supplies plentiful. 

A scattered vilhigi! of 30 house, s. At 13 miles i.s the largo 
village of Argund. Iload hud and stony and along left 
hank of river. .Supplies plentiful. 

A frontier village hetvveeii Wakhan and Islikashim, suhjc'et 
to Mir of Wakhan, consisting of 25 houses, villages 
pa.ssed on road are Verg at 7 miles, Sad Jshtrag at 10 
miles, and Kazideh at Hi mile.s. From Sad Ishtrag a 
road strikes off southward to Cliitral, the eajiital of 
K;lshkaro. Four miles beyond Kiizideh the river tiirn.s 
abruptly northwards, and is dangerous liere for hor.si's, as 
it pas.ses over a narrow lodge of roek overhanging the 
riviir. Road stony. Suppli(!s phnitiful. 

A village of 15 houses. Valley in this mareh wider and 
river broader. At G mile.s is the large village of Jshka- 
sbim of GO hou.ses. A road joins berc from Fai/.abad. 
At 8 miles village of Vaglnliiru (Aval) or first. 
Road good, and through rich cultivation. 8ui)plies plen- 
tiful, 

A small village belonging to the Ghiiran <li.strict situateii 
on the right hank of river Paiijah. Itiver forded 3 miles 
above village of Sar-i-Sliakh, hfft bank avoided being 
dangerous for horses. Road stony and bad. .Supplie.s 
plentiful. 

A deserted village on tlie left bank, river recro.s,sed at ford 
near deserted village of K.’lzideh at a mile and half from 
Ihir.shar. Another road from Rudaksliaii to Ghuran {via 
Agliirda Pass) and to Shakh Darrali valley, crosses at the 
same ford. At 5 miles is the deserted village of Zich, 
on thcojiposite bank of river is a ruby mine. No supplies 
here. Cultivutiou scanty. Grass and wood plentiful. 
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ROUTE XI. 

Route from Klla Paujah (WAKIIAJ^) to Kita ifaniar (ROSllAN) along the rirer Panjah. 
Authorif/j Cay tain Trotter (from Abdul Subhan) — coneliidcd. 
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T(?fek Langar, a village of about 40 houses, with two muajids, in every house a room 
for the accommodation of travellers. 

Z, To Lai Ld', 7 tas/if through desert and low jungle; at 4 tash a deserted Langar 
of the time of the Chinese ; at Lailik, 22 houses, the inhabitants support them- 
selves by the entertainment of travellers ; su])plies, &e. 

lo Memdy 4 Uuh^ through a jungle of high trees. The road witliin one lash of 
Lailik (on the Yd,rlviitRl side) approaches tlie Yarkand river ; it is toiurhcd three 
times by the road during this stage. At Menut 10 houses in all, accommodation 
for travellers ; supplies, water, &e. 

t. To Alaigur, 5 tashj througli a jungle of high trees, the river is encountered twice 

eji route. At Alaigur 2^3 houses, accommodation in each ; supplies and water ; the 

river is nowhere crossed, but the road follows its bank. 

o. To Akmk Mardl, ;3 tash^ tlirough jungle as during previous stage, the road ap{)roacli- 
ing the river once route; 14 houses at the halting stage, accommodation in 
each, and sup[)lies, &c, 

0. To S/iamdly 5 ta.s/i. Here is only an old rest-house, but about a mile to tlie east. 

on the bank of the river is a cluster of some six houses, wlienee tlie travelha- 

may get some sujiplies; the entire route through jungle, from this point the 

river runs wide of the road. 

7. To MardlhiUhiy 3 Uuk, High jungle encountered eii rontCy but in patches, tlnu’c 
being here and there strips of sand and bog, the only water being obtained from 
springs. A fort, and considerable place. Vide (kiptain lliddidpli's report. 

s. To Vharwdghy 8 laHh. The spurs of a range of hills stretching out from the Tianshan 
are to the north of the road which runs through jungle with cultivation here and 
there, the drainage from this point is into the Kashi/kar Jtlcer from which canals 
are cut to Maralbdshi and onwards; there are about 41) houses in (Jharvvagh, 
each having accommodation for travellers. 

Vk To Tuuuhukj 4 task. Half way a hill is to the north of the road under which the 
road immediately runs ; on the top of this hill is a Mazar and also^me at the 
base. Captain Biddulph gives this hill the iiarne of Pir Shcreh Kuddam Miir- 
taza Ali Ta-h, and thinks the rock must be basaltic. Heyond this hill is a 
fort, and at the distance of about a tash is a ruined city at. the liase, and on 
the slope of a second hill (this is one of the buried cities) the liduscs ar(‘ of 
earth and not of stone. One tash further to Tumshuk, through a low jungle, 
a place of 32 houses, accommodation for travellers. A canal from the Ka.shghar 
river is crossed at 2 miles from Tumshuk by a bridge* ; this is narrow and cemv 
paratively deep, being only some 10 yards across, it runs away cast. 

10. To Chadyrkuly 3^ tmli, through a jungle of high trees ; lo houses. 

1 1. To Yaka Kuduky 4 tashy through a jungle of hig*h trees; water from a well about 30 

feet deep; there is a slight drainage from this point; southwards towards the 
Yarkand nver about 12 houses in Yarkudut, where travellers are accommo- 
dated. 

At this point the road divides into two, the shorter and more direct road going by— 

12. Yazdahy 5 las/i. High trees during half the march when these change to low 

jungle. No water eu rouiey spring near Yazdali itself. About eight houses 
in Yazdah. 

13. To Childny 3 task. Low jungle and sandy desert ; no water en route ; 22 houses in 

Chib4n ; two large trees at this place which arc conspicuous ; two tanks at Chilan 
supplied by springs. 

The longer one by — 

12 ^ngety 4 iaf»h, A deserted Langai, but no water ; no one halts here ; if a halt is 
intended, water must be carried. 


«83 
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I .‘i G ianh, A low jungle, but no water on the surface ; but it may readily be 

obtained by digging. This is the easterly of the two roads. 

This road is closed after the winter season when the thaw sets in and occasionally 
when the springs swell and bring an extra amount of water. 

I t. To Choi Knduk) t task. Through desert without water. At Choi Kuduk water 
obtained from a well, but the water is brackish. There is a large serai here 
with a musjid. Here is a low range of hills on the north-west, close to which 
the road runs, and behind which is the bed of the Kashghar Daria. 

15. To Sal Arik Langary 4 tank. Through a desert, with sand and small stones. At 
Sarek Langiir there are two serais, and a post for the examination of passports; 
some 30 or 40 houses with cultivation, &c. ; water by a canal from the Kashghar 
Daria. 

1 G. To Kurnmh or Kumhdshy 3 lash. The Kashghar Daria is crossed at one mile from Sai Arik 
Ldngar. After the crossing there is a group of hamkits known as Aykol, beyond 
this eastwards at about one and half tash is a considerable sheet of water ; in 
the district, which takes its name of Aykol from this, are some 2,000 houses. 
Cultivation may be said to extend from Sai Arik Ldngir as far as Aksu ; there is 
a bazaar held at Kum. In Aykol are two serais and a considerable bazaar 
(Thursday) ; the ctyiiniry is cut up by canals from the Kashghar river. The 
Kum district stretches towards Ush Turfiln and eastwards ; it is said to contain 
8,000 houses. Kum Bazaar, wliich is the bead-quarters of this district, is off 
the road some 24 miles. At the stage of Kumbash there is merely a Langdr. 

17. To Aksiiy^tash, After leaving Kumbdsh, about two tash, the Ush Turf ^n river is 
crossed ; it runs in three principal channels, one of which is crossed by a ferry 
during the cold season ; the Kashghar Daria <vas crossed in four separate channels 
at some distance from each other, and all bridged. After leaving the Ush 
Turfaii river the road rises to a plateau along the skirts of which it passes. 

It drops suddenly upon Aksu. A small stream from the north passes to the 

west of Aksii at about one mile distance and falls into the Aksu Daria about 
three miles south of the town. 

Total distance 734 tash or 754 tash from Yarkand to Aksu. 

At Terek Langar, the first march from Yarkand, the natives are Dulans, a tribe presum- 
ably of Kfilmak origin, having a distinct dialect of Turki and many customs different 

From those in force elsewhere; tliey extend as far as the 1 3th march ; they remain 

distinct from the natives of the Aksu and Yarkand districts. 

Kokshfil is the name usually given, not only to the Ush Turfan river, but to all the 
stream^ in the Aksu district, on account of the rice grown in the fields which they fertilize. 

Kokshdl (rice producing). 

Kok really means blue, all green things springing from the ground are called Kok. 

From Aksu to Ush Turfan — 

1. To Sayik, 4 tash, through cultivation at the base of the hills and in the valley. 

2. Achtdghy 6 tash. 

3. Ush Turfan y 4 tash. Two serais in Ush TurfSn, the last two places are in the 

Ush Turfan district, which is a separate command ; it contains 8,000 houses, 
and is a highly productive district ; flocks and cattle abound. 

The water of Aksii is from springs, there is only one tank in the Yangi-shahr. 

There is a very large sale of horses in Aksu ; the Dadkhwah taxes the sale of horse.s, 
taking 12 puls on each transaction. On market day COO loads of Indian-corn and wheat, 
1 tanga per charak ; 300 loads of rice, 2 tangas the charak. 

There are 200 dyers in Aksu. 
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SERAIS IN AKSU. 


1. Khotan Serai, 50 rooms. 

2. Kasliguree Serai, 60 rooms. 

3. Sheik Bcig Serai. 

1. Mullah Saduk Serai. 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. Yarkandee Serai. 


There are three other serais within the wails. 


DhuDg Serai. 

Khona Serai. 

Nar Kurj^an Bai Serai. 
Andijan f Serai. 


Outside the waits. 


1. The Custom House. 

2. Oharee Hakim Serai. 
8. Kirj^hiz ditto. 

4. Aid Daroj^ah Serai. 

.'). Mahomed Tokhta Bai 
(>. Bad shah i Serai. 

7. Hajf Serai. 

5. Kush Najuk Serai, 
y. Imam Kliwiya Serai. 

10. Shukutlik Serai. 

11. Abdullah Beg Serai. 

12. Ilikmut Baki Serai. 


13. Eesah Koi . 

14. Arjak. 

15. Abdullah Bai. 

16. Shah Mahomed Niaz. 

17. Lain Sheik. 

18. Y'anus Bai. 

19. Tu'di Bai. 

20. Musa Akhiind. 

21. Mahomed Tej Bai. 

22. Abrahim. 

23. Shamsli Akhdnd. 

24. Toonganee Serai. 


There arc altogether 33 serais outside the walls. 

Inside the walls there ure 81 musjids, and in the Yangi-sbahr of Aksu 4 musjids. 

Inside the walls 800 shops; every house is a shop almost. 

Outside the walls 500 shops; 35 Coppersmiths; 33 Butchers; 22 Ashkhanas ; 19 Baker.s. 
Outside the walls; 45 Coppersmiths; 40 Bakers; 34 Ashpaz; 50 Shoemakers. 

The greater part of tlic population are in the suburb outside the walls. . 


In the entire district of Aksii there are 30,000 houses. 


The principal merchants resident arc — 

1. S/tums/i Tar Akhoond. — This man lias agents who travel to Turfan, Drumtsi, and Hi ; 
lie is said to l>o worth 500 Y'amboos. 

2. Ahmed Shah trades with Almati, Kashghar, Turfan, OrumtsT; property 

valued at 400 Yamboos. 


;l. Jail IJamijah . — Trades with all the cities before mentioned and |X)sseRses property 
valued at 500 Yamboos. 

4. Kamm Bai, Andijd?il . — Property valued at 1,000 Yamboos : this is the principal 
trader. 

The tanab in Aksu district is measured in the s(piare of 12 Kulaj (the length covertxl 
by the arms at sketch), a tanab is calculated to take 2 charaks of grain, hive tauabs make 
a putmun. 

The tax on crops is fixed by valuation for cotton. 


ROUTE No. XIII. 

EiioM Aksu to Kuohak. Authority, Captain Chapman. 

From Akm to Kuch(U\ The tash on this road arc marked on regular Tash posts. 

1. To Jarngu, 4 tash, through cultivation and pa?t frequent habitations; watered by small 

canals. At Jarngu two serais and a small ])azaar; about 50 houses. 

2. To Kara-Yalghan, 3 task Kara (black) Yalgln'in (tamarisk), a low shrub jungle with 

willows, A<re., tamarisk; water trom springs about half way, where are a few 
shepherds* bu s. 
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3. To Yaffh-ArU', 7 task. (Oil-canal) Through desert and low hills ; at 3 tash there is 

a small place of shelter for cattle known as a Dhung ; at the 4th tash there is a 
similar shelter, water procurable at both these places, streams from springs ; at the 
6th tash is a newly- constructed Karawul and some few houses with cultivation. 
About two miles to the south-east of this Karawul is a copper mine. The road 
here passes through a spur of the main range which is, however, very low at this 
point, canals. About 50 houses in Yagh Arik, a tank, gardens, &c. Yagl« 
Arik is in the district of BdL 

4. To Bat, 7 task. For 1^ tash through highly cultivalx^d district with gardens, houses, 

&c., to the bank of a river flowing south ; the bed of the stream n(»arly half a 
mile across and very stony, the stream is rapid even in winter and is divided into , 
three channels ; the cultivation continues from the opposite bank all the way to 
Bai. This is a long stage and can be broken without dillieulty at tlio hamlets 
e?i route. Bai is a walled town with three gates, and has its own Governor. 
There is a regular nr da, four serais, musjids, &c., and tlirco large tanks in tin* 
town ; there arc 6ii principal shops inside the walls; there arc two Madrassas and 
two schools. Bazaar is held on Friday after mid-day. 

There is a garrison of 200 soldiers, 4 Ynzbashis, and 20 Panja Basins. 

There are six serais outside the walls of the town. It is estimated that there are 4,601) 
houses in the entire district of Bai. 

Mahomedau population of the same type as at Aksii. 

About 8 tash to the north of Bai are hot springs to which miraculous Curc^s are attri- 
buted, the springs having been, it is said, called into existence by Ilazrat Alii 
after a light with infidels. There is a Ziarat at this place, and it is a place ot 
pilgrimage ; the road to it is a Very difficult one. 

5. Yo Salrdai, task. The Bai district is left at about two miles from the walls; tin- 

entire road is through liamlcts and cultivation, a considerable stream running 

bed immediately after leaving Bai. Sairam 
la i- ai Ivor. larger than Bai, but there are no walls round it. The Hakim 
is under the orders of the Governor of Bai. There are 16 serais, 11 musjids, 4 
^ tanks, and 75 principal shops, tin? population of the district is approximately the 
same as that of Bai. Bazaar is held on Thursday. 1 liter mediatti between Bai and 
Sairam and to the north about one stage, iron of a superior quality is obtained : 
this is only worked for local purposes. 

Grain is exceedingly cheap, and rice is grown, , but in smaller quantity than in the 
Aksu district. 

6. To To(ja Dining. A single stage house, where provisions can be obtained ; water pro- 

cured from a distance, 5 tasR, 

The road on leaving Sairam very soon passes strips of cultivated ground and through a 
tamarisk jungle, 2 tash to Kizzil. Kizzil lies in a sandy strip; a stream is here 
encountered flowing south ; there are willow trees and a few houses grouped on 
either bank; the bed of the stream is 40 yards across; from Kizzil to Toga 
Dhung a stony desert ; to the south there are small sand hills, and the road here 
takes a more northerly direction. 

7. To Kuchar, 6 task. About two miles from Toga Dhung across a low ridge on 

the top of which is a serai. This gives a better halting place than the 
last stage, but water is obtained at the serai with great difficulty and must be 
paid for, the road turns nouthwards immediately after crossing this low ridge. 
There is no cultivation to within about two miles of Kuchar, but about 2 
tash from the ridge is a Karawul in a gorge where the rocks appear to have 
been subject to volcanic action and are of a very dark color on a high hill to 
the north-east. At this point is a ruined city, the people commonly call tms 
“ Takht-i-Touran,^^ the outskirts of these ruins are actually on the road ; the 
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hill Is of bare rock and, as before stated, presumably volcanic, but the ruins are 
of earth of a deep yellow color quite unlike anything on the hill itself; there 
are besides a large number of eaves, excavated for rcsidcmcc ; from below a high 
wall is visible, which is said to be the wall of an old palace. The city is said to 
have existed previous to the first Chinese occupation; the current story is that 
the city was consumed by fire sent down from heaven owing to the refusal 
of its ruler to adopt the Mahomedan faith, the blackened ai)pearance of the 
rocks having given rise to this tale. 

From the Karawul to Kuchar proper is 3 tash. Kuchdr is a walled city of a circular 
form with four gates two of which have been lately closed. 

The garrison of Kuchar is as follows : — There are two Panjsads, 20 Yuzbashis, 50 Pauja 
Eashis, and about GOO soldiers ; there are two sehools and three Madrassas. The 
present Dadkhwah is Mahomed Tokhta Beg. 

There are 205 principal shops inside the walls, 100 of which arc always o])en, the remainder 
being closed except on bazar days. Four serais inside the wall; the city wall is 
surrounded by a ditch, which is kept full of water; there are 11-0 shops outside the wall, 
15 serais outside. The Tungani have a separate quarter; they have 1-5 shops and 
have 9 serais ; corn is ground by mills in which horses are worked ; these are kept by 
Tunganis; the suburbs of the city are large in proportion to the rest of the town, 
there being only some 4-00 houses inside the walls, and 1,300 houses outside. The 
population of the district is said to be considerable, there being, according to calculated 
accounts, 22,000 houses in the district. 

Alum and salammoniac are brought from Kuchar, and Push urn of a superior quality ; it is 
considered the best obtainable. 

nice is grown in small quantities, but ibis is produced in large quantities at Shah \art, 
the south of Kuchar, some <S tash distant. 

About IG tasli to north of Kuchar a large idol is said to exist, which is cut out of the 
rock; it is reported to be from 40 to 50 feet in height, it has 10 heads and 20 hands, 
and it is carved with the tongue hanging outside the mouth ; the mountain beliind 
this idol is exceedingly diflicult of ascent; rumour says that it is resorted to by game 
of all kinds, but that the animals, owing to the protection of the idol, cannot be killed 
by the huntsman. A mountain lake of considerable size is said to exist in this neigh- 
bourhood, the drainage of which falls into the Yulduz and makes its way to Karashahr. 
Tlie idol referred to above is said to grow thin during the daytime, but to iucreasc in 
size during the night. 

Salammoniac is obtained in largo quantities from the neighbourhood of a volcano, which is 
at a distance of eight tash from Kuchar; this sells in Kuchar at 3 taugas the jing. 
The people of Kuchar declare that a description of rat circulates freely iii the Gaines of 
this volcano without being injured ; it goes by the name of Salamander, bun'undoo 
(alum) is also obtained in this neighbourhood, aud sells for a half tauga the jing. Ihe 
farming of the salammoniac and alum is let out for 4 kurus yearly. 

There are copper mines between YagJi Arikand Bai, There is no monopoly with reference 
to the mining for copper ore ; there arc regular miners wlio can 1)C hired by any one 
who chooses to try for popper, the agreement with them being that they are to receive 
one-half of what is extracted. 

The copper is found in a low range of hills, and at a depth of from 30 to 36 feet ; there 
is a smelting furnace on the spot, which is under Government supervision ; the charcoal 
and the wages of the smelters are paid for by the finders of the ore, aud from the coppei 
extracted one-seventh goes to the Government. 

It is. usually calculated that the ore yields from one-ninth to one-eighth of pure copper 
which sells in Bui for 3i tangas the jing. 

aSk 
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Route XIV. 

Route from KarghaVih via KHOTAN to TanJcse. 

Authority Captain Teottkr from Pi'XmT Kisiikn Sixon. 


Names of Country or district. | ^ 

^ la 


llBMARKS. 


1 Kar^jflialik to Yak in Karglnilik 
Langar. 


2 Cliukik Langar ... Guma 


3 Guina (height 4,310 Ditto 
i'et't). 


4 I Moji village (luilght Ditto 
4,290 feet). 


6 Jjiwa orZawii Kiirghan Khotan 
(heiglit 4,130 feet). 


7 Kliotan City (Ilehi Ditto 
Sluihr) (height l',190 
feet). 


8 Vurung Kash (height Ditto 
4,370 feet) . 


9 Dol Langar (lu'ight Ditto 

4,420 feet). 

10 Chira (height 4,220 Ditto 

ft‘et). 


13 A sinall village of four or five house's only, country well 
cultivated. At four miles is the village of Uesharik, and 
at eight miles Tioh village. Cart road all the way. 
Yakin is a halting-place for traders. Water, fuel, and 
supplies plentiful. 

20 A .small village of 10 houses. At four miles is Khush 
Langar, and is thii houndary between Karghalik ami 
Guma. Country up to Klnish Langar is enltlvated, the 
rest of the journey is over a sandy desert, and no wah r 
except in a Teservoir at Dahzfjkuni brought <lally from 
Chulak Langar. Supplies plentiful. 

23 A small town and district with aljout 1,000 houses and 

a bazar of 3(H) .shops. A Dadkwuh or Govt'rnor anti 2(H) 
sepoys art? postetl here. Twt) Langars or rest-houses are 
built on tlie road, r/r., 8ilak Langar at 9.\ miles, ami 
Hajif Langar at 14 miles. 3’he Kiliall river is crossed 
near Guma. Koad runs over a stindy plain the wlu>le 
way. 

24 A large village with a bazar. Hoad through a hivel culti- 

vated country. At three miles tht? dry bed of a hraiieli 
of the Kilian river, about 200 ])aces lu'oad : is crt)^scd. 
Supi Kh.ijam village is 9 miles, (.'bolo villagt? of 50 
bouses 10 miles ; Mukbila Langar at 11 miles; and tie 
large village of (.’buda at 19 miles. Koad over a sandy 
plain. Fut'l and ])a.sture plentiful. 

35i A largo village a»id bazar. At 21 mill's is Kosh i. 
Langar; at 101 miles Kondla Langar; at 14 miles 
Jbanguia, a large place witli a fort. Tin? road 
from 8aujn to Khotan joins at Jbangnia. The I'litin* 
journey is over a sandy plain witbmit liabitation htdwcen 
Jbanguia ami Pialma. Water, fuel, and pasture ph'iitiful. 

25 Koad over sand hills all tin? way. Water scarce, to be hail 

only at Ak Kohat at 15 miles, from a deep pucka wt‘ll ; 
again at Imam Salar’s tomb and at .lawa Knrghan, a 
large village and bazar. .Snpjdii's plentiful. 

20 Road ovt'r a eultivatt?d eountry thickly inhahiti’d through- 
out. The Karakash river, about half a mile wide with 
several channels, is crossed at 14 miles. Khotan is a 
large town, where ai Governor and .sevt?ral hundred 
sepoys are posted. Numerous canals from tlie Karakasli 
river inlcrsetd a largo ari'a of country around Khotan. 
At a distance of 15 milt s north-west is the large et)m- 
mercial towm of Karaka.sh. 

A large phiee of 500 sho])s. At 2 \ miles the river Yurung 
Kash, (the .same size as tho Karakash) in two trlmnnelsis 
crossed The road for stiveral wrecks is flooded in hot 
W'cather. Jatle and gold are found up the stream. 
Koad good, and rich cultivation all round. 

13 A large, village of 150 houses. Excellent road, thickly 
inhahitod, and rich c?ultivntion all through the journey. 
At lOi mih's is Lob village and bazar of 50 shops. 

35 A town on the banks of a small stream with a bazar of 
150 shops. Road as far as Ak Langar. The first 0 miles 
over a sandy plain covered with jungle. Elman Kazar 
10 miles; Besbtogbrak Langar at 15 miles; Aisma 
Langar at 2G miles ; Yakin Langar at 30 miles : all these 
« places have rest-houses for travellers, with water and 
eupplic.s. No cultivation except at Chira. 
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ROUTE XIV. 


Route from. Knrghalik viA, KIKJTAN Jo Tl/w/fw.— (ConUimed.) 


Number of I 
stages. 1 

Names of stages. 

Country or distriet. 

Distance in 
miles. 

K E -M A R Iv S . 

11 

Karakia Langar 

Khotan 

25 

A small village of 10 hous(‘s. Koad over an open eonntrv. 
At lOi miles is tlie village and ha/ar of (JnUikma; at. 
lO-Jj mile.s Domakd village ; from thenee the eounlry is 
covered with high forc'st. Sn])plie.s plentiful. 

VI 

Kiria Bazar (height 
4,580 feet). 

• 

Ditto 

27i 

A large town and ha/ar of 000 shops; at 5 mlh's is V.i 
Langar; at O-V miles Siasgol ; at 1 C miles Yaka hangar; 
at 22 miles IMiiindra village of alioiit 100 honses. From 
Yaka Langar to Kiria eonnlry Ihiekly populated and 
extensive cultivation. Felt is maniifaetnred at Kiria. 
A hranch road goes from Kiria to Sorghak gold fn>lds as 
follow.s J.v/ J/fz/v//, 'Foghrak (height 5,700 feet), L5 
miles, a village of .50 hoiise.s, road over sand hills. No 
hiihitation exeept at Oi Toghrak. Kiria river 500 pact s 
witle (with st'veral ehaiinels), erossed near Kiria. 'Znd 
4/<m'//,-ir> miles, a re.st-house with scanty cultivatioiironnil 
it. Load open and over sand hills. 3/v/ March, .Soi gli^k 
(height 7,000 feet), 31 miles, a place famed for its gold 
Hchls: these fields are workcsl all round the year by men 
from Kiria, who with their wivi's and families slei'p in 
temporary huts. Oiie-fifth of tlie produee is ])aid as u 
tax to the ruler of Kashghar, who also pureluises tho 
remnining produee* at. a tived rale. 

13 

Toghrak Langar 

Ditto 

23 

A small village of 5 houses. Road tlirongh eultivation at 
15 miles, the rest-house of Bughuz, t<» east of which, 
at 2(K) yards, is tho Kiria canal here called Toglirak 
Cstang. 

11 

Poll! villago (heiglit 
8,130 feet). 

Ditto 

32 

A villagi* of 50 houses with scanty cultivation. Road runs 
along side the river over a jilaiii for 8 mile.s, to wliere 
the rivm* issues from a muuntaiu gorge, up which tho 
road passes L) within 2 mill's of Polii, wlieii tlio river 
turns olf 1.0 south-east. Road good. 

15 

Khiiikilo Cam j) 

Ditto 

17 

Road, stony and bad, runs along the valley of the Khiirap 
or I'olu river to Kliiakde. A little fued and grass. ( }old 
dust is foinul in the stream here. 

IG 

G1 1 nh( )1 i k Cam j ) ( h ei ght 
10,900 feet). 

Ditto 

25. i 

Camp near I’lugh Sliahi Kul. ,\ lake w ith sulphur mines 
ill its neighbourhood. For 6 miles from Kliiakde tin* road 
runs along the. Polu stream through a narrow gorge; 
hetwceii hills called Tangitar, then ascends the (Ihubolik. 
At Diwan Pass, diiliciilt for laden ponies. A gradual 
descent from thence fur 11 mile.s to (ihuliolik. Road 
had at the pass. Grass, fuel, and water jilcutii'ul. 

17 

Aksii Camp 

Ditto 

19i 

Cam]) on grassy jilain hetwceii two small streams. At 12 
miles a small pass cimscd. Road good. Fuel and gras.s 
plentiful. 

18 

Arasli Camp (height 
16,020 feet). 

Ditto 

12 

Camp uu northern bank of the Kiria river. At 8 inili H 
the Kizil Diwan pa.s.s is cro.sscd. Road good, but stony 
at the pass. Grass uiul fuel jileiitiful. 

19 

Kiria Daria-i-basli 
Kul (heiglit 10,880 
feet). 

Pitto 

151 

Camp on small lake, tlic source of the Kiria river. Jtoad 
.stony and had, slightly ascending to the lake. Grass 
scarce, and fuel ])leutilul. 

20 

Camp ... 

Uudok 

22 

Camp near a small stream. Grass and wood |»lentifiil. At 
IG-i miles a pass i.s ('rossed forming boundary between 
Ka.shghar and Thibet. 

21 

Nikong Chumik 

Ditto 

17.^ 

Ciiiiij) on uu extensive plain, with gra.ss and fuel at liand. 

A mile from camp a pass is crossed. At 10 miles road 
runs along the west hank of the Y'eshil Kuriake (lu'ight 
16,160 feet), (irass and wood plentiful. Water scarce. 
Road good the whole way. 

22 

Bakuak Camp 

Ditto 

1 

25 • 

Camp on uu extensive jilaiii. Grass and wood plentiful. 
Road along the banks of a dry watev-eourse. 


ROUTE XIV. 

Route from Karghalik viil KllOTAN to Ta'H/w.*-(Concludcd.) 


Number of 
stages. 

Names of stages. 

Country or district. 

Distance in 
miles. 

23 

Tashliiik Kill (lieijjlit 
1C,G20 feet). 

Kudok 

281 

24 

Cl)ninikLii1iiiio(Iioig1it 
IG, GOO feet). 

Ditto 

271 

25 

Lugning Camp 

Ditto 

19 

26 

Sumzi Ling* (height 
15,570 feet). 

Ditto 

1? 

27 

Angche Chiortan ... 

Ditto 

31 


Noh village 

Ditto 

10 

39 * 

Pal ... 

Ditto 

20 

30 

Dal ... 

Ditto 

21 

31 

Aot 

Ditto 

12 

32 

Tliakung 

Ladakh 

29 

33 

Shushul 

Ditto 

81 

34 

Luug Banna 

Ditto 

31 

35 

Taukse (Station V of 
Route III) (height 
12,900 feet). 

Ditto 

FromTanksetoLeh, 
vide Route 111. 

24 



Total distance ... 

742 


Ueuarks. 


Camp oil tlio northern ciljafc of a fresh water lakit. Two 
small passes are crossed, one at 10 miles and the 
Ollier at 25 miles. Koiid good. Grass and wood plenti- 
ful. * 

Camp at the base of low hills. At 9^ mihis the road nin.s 
along the eastern edge of the Mangchaka or Mangtza 
lake. At 13 miles ascends a low range of liills. At 19 
mih‘a passes ii small lake. Koad good. Water from a 
neiglihouring spring. VV^ood and grass plentiful. 

Camp between a range of hills. A pass crossed at about 
a coujde of miles from Cliuniik Lakino, from tlnuiee tin* 
road to Lugrang along bed of a partially dry stream. 
Water scarce. VVood and grass plentiful. 

Camp on left bank of Uudok river. At 4 miles tlie 
Kiangla (pass) is crossed, from thence along tlie Kudok 
stream to Siimzi lung. Koad stony. Fuel and grass 
plentiful. 

Camp on right bank of Naichu river. Koad for 8 miles 
good, at 10 miles as(*end a pass, from thence along tlie 
river to camp. Wixxl and grass plentiful. 

A small village of 25 houses on the Naichu river. Sparse 
eiillivation. Koad good and along the stream. Kudok 
lies about one long day’s journey (by a circuitous route) 
to the south. 

Camp on the upper or east end of the Pangong Ijuke 
called here Chomo Ngala King Cho. Koad in a wcsit-rly 
direction and along tlio banks of the Lake but very stony. 
Water good. Wood and grass plentiful. 

Camp on the Chomo Ngala King lake. Koad stony, 
along the edge of the lake. Water good. Fuel and grass 
plentiful. 

Camp on south side of Pangong. Koad crosses the lake 
by a shallow ford near eneampmciit. About 2 or 3 
miles north-west is the ruined fort of Kharnak. Water 
fuel and grass plentiful. 

Camp on south side of lako near a mountain stream which 
falls into it. Scarcity of fresh water. Koad stony and 
along bunks of the lake. Wood and grass plentiful. 

A village of 80 or 40 houses, with sparse cultivation. 
Koad good, and supplies pleutifid. 

Good cauiping ground in the Lungebu valley. At 4J miles 
from Shusbul cross Gongta-la-paas, from thence along 
river bank. Road stony. Fuel and grass plentiful. 

A village of 50 or 60 liouses, with some cultivation. 
Koad stony and along Lungchu stream. Fuel and grass 
plentiful. 


* The Faudit’s thermometers were broken here. 
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ROUTE No. XIV«. 

Yaukand to Khotan. 

Authority Captain Chapman (compilkd from Notes by Ramcuand). 

FROM YARKAND TO KHOTAN, BY KAUailALIK. 

Prom KargMhk to Plgun, two tiish, across a ravine .and for four miles across desert, and 
then entering cultivated land which continues for two miles, after which there is desert close 
up to Egun beyond Egun desert, at three miles a Langar (Oombaz) with tank and two old 
tombs; eight miles beyond this through a ban; desert to a place where a tank (containing 
about ^ 0 mussuks of water) is picpared and covered in. Water is brought to this daily (one 
donkey load) from a distance of ten miles, under (he orders of the Hakim of (luma, lleyoiul 
this 10 miles through desert to Chuhik (Langar), where there is a tank. This is the usual 
Jialting* aud tliere is a post licro for the exaniluatiou of passports. 

From Clnllak, Id miles, to Serik Langar throiiirli desert. These Lan^rars are all eom- 
foitahly fitted up ftjr travellers, lunir miles beyond this is another Langar, where are trees and 
water; at this point the road divides, one f^oini^ direct^ to Khotan and th(.‘ olher to the Guma 
Bazaar; six miles to Giima by takin<»‘ the direct road, and not !i»’oin^ to (jiirna about four 
miles are saved, but all Rahdaris (passports) have to be shewn to the Hakim of Giima. 

Giima is a considerable place; its district comprises tliat of 8;inju. It extends from 
EjjI'un to Pialma in the Khotan direction, and southward as far as the Sanju pass. Giirna, 
for three miles throvii»'|( cultivated ^^round, then through desert for 12 miles to Mocha. Here 
is a comfortable rest-house |)repare(i by a Mullah where travellers are entertained. A road 
diverges at this point to Sanju, which is distant 15 miles. 

I'roni Mocha (or Moji) for ab(.)ut 11 miles through desert t(.) Znng’oe or Jhanguia ; here is a 
small bazaar, and the place is surrounded ]>y a wall built in the time of Habhibiilln ; cultivation 
beyond this for some two mihis, where there is a Langar, after wliifdi there is desert for 12 or 15 
miles. Here there is a Ijangar, hut no tank, only a \veli of oxtrenK.* depth from wliich water is 
drawn. Five miles to Pialma. H(‘re there is a small bazaar. From Pi.’ilina 15 miles to Ak-Robdt. 
Ilcrcis a now rest-house ])ro|)areil by t.be Amir's orders where travcdlers are entertained ; there are 
two wells in the court-yard, which is 100 feet s(|uare : these wells are dee])er than the one at 
the last Laiignr. lliav there is a very higli polo upon wliieh a hell is hung, in order that 
during storms of sand travelli'rs may he dii’ceted to the rest-house; dui’ing tlie night it is ens- 
tornary to place a light on the top of this pplefor the same purpose. There is a regular establish- 
ment for the care of the serai. From Ak-Rohat five miles to tlie Maztir of Imam Maho- 
med Shah. This stands in the middle of a desert; alargi; nnmhcr of pigeons are kejit by the 
Sliaik custodian, for which a regular allowance of grain is made; the road is through a heavy 
s'lndy desert. There is a high pole at this point with a hell on it similar to the one at Ak- 
Robat. Through desert for five miles to Jawa: this is a small village of 20 ]ious(^^, also sur- 
rounded by a wall in tlio time of Habbibulla ; there is a post for the insjieetion of passes and 
for search for gold and jade carried out of the Khotan District without permission. This is 
the point where the Atalik halted before the capture of Khotan, and from wlieiiec ho enticed 
Habbibulla into his camp. To the ca.st of this village is a considerable stn'um flowing from 
the Sdnju Diwan, which is crossed by a wooden bridge built after the fashion of Kashmir 
bridges. This is about 20 yards across. On tlic other side is a riguhir rest-house for the Hakim 
of superior construction. From this point cultivation and habitat ions ex lend unintciTiiptcdly 
to Khotan at a distance of 25 miles. 

Tea miles from Jawa the Karakish is crossed, where the breadth of the bed of the stream 
is about 400 yards. On the bank of the Kar^kash there is also a rest-house built to aecom- 
niodate travellers detained by the 'rising of the river. 


a85 
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Seven miles short of Khotan is Do-Shamba Bazaar : this is a small village. 

Marches, Stages, 

1. Posgdm. 

2. Karglialik. 

3. Egun. 

4. Chiildk. 

5. Guraa. 

6. Moehii. 

7. Zuiigoe or Jhanguid. 

8. Pidlma. 

9. Ak-Robdt, a short stage owing to heavy sand. 

10. Beyond Jawa, to the banks of Kdrdkdsh. 

11. Khotan (Ilehi). 

A road starting between Pidlma and Ak-Robdt makes up the Kdrdkdsh valley to the Suget 
pass and the Karakorum. 

To the east of Khotan and flowing close to the Yangi-shahr, 500 yards outside the 
wall, is the Yuriing Kdsh River; the bed of this stream is 600 yards broad, and in the dry season 
it flows in two (hauiiels ; the road is often closed in this direction. Niaz Beg attemj)ted the 
construction of a bridge, which was carried away by the stream. 

From Khotan up the valley of the Yurung Kdsh to Ladak; this was the road taken by 
Juinma Khan ; it is said to be very diflieult. 

From Khotan (Ilehi) by 6 inarches in a southerly direction crossing the Vuriing Kdsh at 
(Ilchi) — 

3 tash to Sumpula. • 

3 ,, Hasha. These six marches are through 

3 „ Gunjutagh. cultivated lands by small vil- 

4 „ Nura. lages; no river encountered. 

4 „ Imam Ma/ir, 

5 „ Polu. 

Fifteen marches from this |)oiMt by a comparatively easy road to Changthang when? the road 
between Leh and Lhassa is joined. Grass and wood during the entire route, ("hangthaiig is 
from 12 to 15 marches distance from Leh. 

Water is procured by digging. This is a summer route ; it was pursued by Nujjuf Shah, 
Envoy of the Maharaja of Kashmir, in 1864, with Nika, Mogul, who is now in Khotan. 

The province of Khotan is divided into the following districts ; — 

Ilchi (Khotan proper), 

Kara kdsh (a Beg). 

Keria (a Beg). 

("hira (a Beg). 

Y lining Kdsh united with Ilchi. 

Nia united with Chira. 

The city of Khotan is of an irregular form, the circumference being approximately a mile. 

The Fort and Urda of the Hakim are outside. The old Chinese wall round the town 
has fallen into ruin, but a wall now stands encircling the town and a large portion of the 
district at some considerable distance from the place itself : this is said to be some 20 miles in 
circuit. The gate through this on the Yarkand road is li miles distant from the town. * 

Khotan is the great manufacturing city in the Amir’s territory. The province yields 
very little cotton and very little grain, these being imported from Kashghar and from Guiuu 
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and Kar^bdlik. Copper comes from Aksd and is worked into vessels, in great favor throughout 
the country. Rice is obtained from the same place. 

Kholari is the great silk-producing province. Its gold mines and supply of jade are sources 
of wealth, the population, however, remain poor owing in a great measure to their indolence, 
work being taken up only as there is immediate necessity for the supply of daily wants. The 
immorality of the women of Khotan is proverbial, and the excess of women over men leads to 
much licentiousness. The inhabitants are chiefly artizans as distinguished from the cultivators of 
the other provinces of the Amiris kingdom. The resources of this province may be best 
arrived at by reviewing them separately. 

/ Sorgltik. 

Kappa. 

Goldmines ... Chuggulaka. 

Charchand. 

, Karatagh. 

There arc said to be altogether 22 places in which this mineral is found, but the above are 
those; which are regularly worked. 

;i,000 people are employed at Sorghak ; the mine at this place is said to be lOO feet deep. 

4,000 people arc employ(;d at Kappa; the mine is said to be 100 feet deep. 

At the other places there are no more than 40 or 50 workers. 

The Sorghak gold is obtained in small beads and is of a red color. 

At Kappa, large nuggets are obtained, but the gold is of a light color and mixed with sand. 
Gold is also obtained in the \ lining Kash sands after the flood of the hot season has passed. The 
only tools used ;ire a pick and shovel ; no sieve is in use, but the soil is dug out iu blocks and 
disintegrated by the heat of the sun. 

The sieve is used iu extracting gold from the sand of the Yuning Kash river. On this last 
there is no tax paid. 

The working of the mines is thus conducted. Tlio workers are the poor of the country 
who sell the gold they obtain to estalilished buyer.^, who kei^p a 8U})ply of utensils of food, &c., 
to meet the requirements of the workers. From these gold purchasers oue-iifth of the yield is at 
once coiiliscatcd as the property of the Amir, who retains the right of purchasing any further 
quantity he may ri;qiiirc at 120 tangas per ser (the market value being tangas the scr). 
The whole of the gold obtaiiKxl is indeed sujqiosed to be purcluised for the Anur, but a large 
amount finds its way surreptitiously into the market. On the road between Keria and Kliotau 
there is a regular searching house where men are strippc'd if they arc supposed to have concealed 
gold about tlicm, women are examined and are then made to jump over a ditch, in order that 
any gold they have concealed may fall out. No large guard is kept at the mines, but a small 
detachment of soldiers watch the proceedings of the buyers. 

The oflieials, however, even to the Beg of Keria, who is iu charge, arc said to be open t-o 
bribes and to study their own advantage. 

The punishment for secreting gold is very light. Theprohahle yearly yield of gold in the 
Khotan District is said to ap])roach 7,000 sers, of whicli 5,00(f sers, reach the | Amir and 
about 2,000 are smuggled into the market. 

The sale of gold is wiiiked at, though disallowed. If a merchant is discovered to have 
obtained gold, no more than one-fifth will be confiscated, and the remainder is purchased at tlie 
fixed price. 

Gold is readily bought up by merchants from India and Andijan. 

A profit of one-eighth may be realized by conveying Khotan gold to either country. 

Silver is also found iu the province, but thi| yield was found iiisuilicicnt to pay the working 
expenses and the mine opened has been abandoned. 
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Jade is obtained near the bed of the Yiiriing* Kash. There arc two principal mines, one ut a 
distance of J 5 miles and the other at 25 miles from Ilchi, It is also procured from the bed of 
the river. 

The tax on the workin*^ is one-fifth part paid into the treasury, and a tax of 1 in 40 from 
all traders who cany jade to other places; besides this all pieces that arc of superior size and 
(juality are bought up at a jrrice fixed by the Dadkhwah of Khotan. 

The old skilled carvers of jade have almost disappeared since the Chinese have been ejected. 
The mines and the working of the jade were closed until two yi^ars ago when Chinese traders 
began to reach Alm^ti. The Amir, l^owever, allowed the market of Almati to be Hooded the 
first year and so much of the jade carried there from Khotan was inferior that it was not 
purchased, but returned to Khotan in this year. 

The value of large pieces of this mineral may be judged by the following fact: — Unite 
lately some live men obtained a large block of a good description weighing some 40 jings; it 
was taken before the Dadkhwah, who purchased it as it was, in an uncut state, for 12yamboos, 
the market price fixed upon it was however 00 yamboos ; there was however no single 
merchant rich enough to purchase. 

The existence of gold and jade is necessarily demoralising to tlic population ; the number 
of workers in jade fluctuates, but the supply is iu no wise exhausted. 

(^oal is said to he obtained in the Kneii Inien, hut it has not been used since the Chinese 
were in authority; it was then brought from a considerable distance to Khotan. 

— From the earliest time Khotan has been celebrated for its silk manufactun's. Scriml- 
lure in Khotan is the same as already noted in Yangi Hissar, this is purely a domestic business : 
there is however a regular sale for cocoons in the market, the purchasers are regular traders 
who sell again to the reelors who purchase as they are in want of cocoons, '^flicre are poor 
people who dispose of the spun silk iu the markets, which is cliiclly bought l>y Andijan i 
merchants; there arc however a great nuinher of silk weavers (these color their own silks). 
Silk cloth made at Khotan is not exported, Init spun raw silk goes iu large quantities to Andijan. 
It is also found jirolltahle to send the waste” to the Alimiti market, wIhu’c it is pureliased for 
Kussiau pa|)cr manufactories (it is a rumor that iiussian notes are made from silk “ waste”) . 

Reeling docs not go on during the winter season. 

The white, black, and red and a fruitless mulberry are all known iu Khotan, but llie worms 
are fed only on the leaves from the fruitless tree and from that yielding a hlaek fruit. 

The prodiiiie of silk in its various stages, from the tending of the worm to the final ope- 
ration, affords oircupation to the bulk of the population iu the Khotan province. 

There are two kinds of silk, the white and the yellow, the latter being most esteemed: 
this is known as Taiful,” and is chielly bought up for Andijan ; the former is called 
'' Kalawur,” each of these are classed in two classes. As a rule the silk is reeled off on 
a single chirka, hut lately an Andijaui has set up a wheel working IG reels at one time. 

Carpets . — Khotan carpets ai’c celebrated for the excellence of tlieir manufacture and for 
the variety of their patterns ; they are made at three places in the Khotan province, more 
])articularly Sumpula, Yuriing Kash (Char Shamba Bazaar), and at another village on the Keria 
road about three tash from the city (Se-Shamba Bazaar). Carpets are made of silk and of 
wool, gold thread is also sometimes worked into the silk carpets. 

The wool used in the carjiets is chiefly obtained from the hill districts through the Kirghiz ; 
it is spun off and sold in the weekly bazaars. The dyeing is carried out by the carpet-makers. 

The mordants used are— -alum for dyes of yellow, brown, and red, and their various shades. 

(irape juice for blues, and for mixed colors. 

If green, the wool is first dyed yellow then put into an indigo solution. 

If purple, it is first dyed red and then put^into an indigo solution. 

The dyes are indigo, madder, tookmuck (a seed) , ' bukum.^ 
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The price of labor is cxcoc(li,if.ly cheap in the Kliotan District, ami the carnet makers are 
hacd a* icquiicd by those wlio aia; radi enoug'h to purchase the materials and sot Jip llic fianies 

'I’hore are two kinds of frames, standard, which arc plac.al perpendicularly and lorn- flat 

The size of the carpets ranges from the small saddle caipet on which one man works at 
a time to carpets .3, yards wide, njion which 10 men arc cmidoyed at one time. 'I’he i.ittcn! 
IS f-iven out by head of the jiarty whom they Uaan Aksakal. 'I'he patterns do not exist on 

Kcneration to o-eneration. 

1 htie iiie some jiUO iiuistcrs who in-o known for thoir (‘iirpot work. 

It IS to be noticed that in comparison with other parts of the country sheep are very 
abundant in the Khotan proy.nce, ami that the wool is Khotan lamb skins of white color 
Jorm the linings of hats and iiosteeiis. 

IMen employed m carpet niaking under the (lovernraent receive aO phools daily each 
food’ for fhcTi i^^ " ages is 10 phools and 

Wi; c„i>,wr vessels made in Khotan are superior to all others pivpared in the Amir’s terri- 
toiy ; they are worked in a variety ot patterns. There arc ahout .3(1 shops at Khotan (Ilchi) 
where these are made, ihe copper, as previously staldl, is ol.tained from Aksii. 

Vessels for tea and for water are those principally made, the iron vessels from llussia b. iim. 
[)rcloiTed oookuii^ utensils. ^ 

lalterns ol viirinus kinds an3 cut u[K)n tho Khotan coiiper work in very neat fashion. 

Iron work, stirrup irons, spoons, knife handles, &e., made of iron are inlaid with 
copper wire, which is usually of English inanuractiirc and is obtained from llindoostan • there 
are some 12 masters in this work at Khotan ; tho patiern is (nd out in tlio iron 'of tho 
stirrii]., spoon or whatever arti.de it is intended to ornament, and the wire is run info the pattern 
and the wliolo heat(.‘d in tho lire*. 

exported from Khotan to Yarkand with .sheep skins and 
i^'oat. this IS duo rati i or to tho oxistonoc* of a nuinhor of cattle and sliocp in tho 

Khotan lu-ovinco than to superiority in the niMiinor of preparation. Skins of animals ohtaino<l 
in tho Kuon Kuoii arc also exported for tho linini,»' of posteeiis. 

Sandal-wood and tea (brick) are obtained from the luirit'd cities. Tho sandal is workial 
into beads, and tho tea is sold in tlu; market. Tho buried <‘ilies proper are said tube at a 
distance of many m a relies to tbe east of Kliotan. A discovery of Imried ruins has, however, 
lately been made quite elost; to tbe city of Khotan (llcbi) at a distance of about four miles 
to tbenort.li-wcst. A cultivator working' in bis licld was watcaing* bis crop; on the water 
suddenly disappearing^ into a hole and continuing> to be absorbed, be dug* up tbe jilace 
where the water disajipeared and obtained a g'olden ornament said to liavc lam a cow. 
liatoly excavations have been ord(*red liy the Dadkbwab and more g'old has betui 
tound; the dig’g'crs are paid for any g-old they may excavate at J 10 tangas tie* scr. Jn 
the beg'inning' of April 1871 a g-old ornament of about cig'ht sers weight was foundliy a 
man who had g-one out in search of charcoal— this was in the shape of a small va.se and had a 
chain attaithcd to it. Rumour declared it to he neck ornament of th(‘ Circat iXfrasiah, an<] the 
linder was declared to have hit upon tho spot where A frasial/s treasure was imried; lie was 
paid for the ornament at the rate of 100 tang-as tlie ser, and a party was at once organized 
to search the neig-hhourhood. At ])rcs(3nt no fresh discovery has been made, and 1 cannot 
ill any way iix the locality, but it is at no great distance from Khotan itself. 

PuiCKS. Tanrjas, Phooh. 

... 1 :jo 

. . 2 

) % 


Cotton cloth, Kdm, 
,« Tolma, 


Chakman 


per than ( 7 yards X J yard) 


(22 


Kumniorbaud (lOgirras X 2.5 yards) 


1 

aSG 


•JO 

0 

u 
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Mixkd cloths of cotton and silk. 
(luziliri (10 vfinls X 0 j'lmis) per tlian ... 

(10 „ „ ) „ No. 2 

Musli 1*0(4 ( 7 ,, X viird ) „ 

(7 „ ; ... 


Tanqas. Phools, 

.. *5 0 

4 0 

.7 0 

5 0 


This, is liiri'cly cxporloJ and is in j^oncral use in the province ; it formerly obtained ncjirlv 
doubl(‘ its pressent price, but the introduction of a larj^e (piantiiy of red chintz (Guiana r) 
from Russia has swamped the market. Mushroo is both dyed and stamped. 


Silks. Tanffan. Phools. 

Dariave (7 yards X J yard) per strip ... ... ... ... 0 0 

(7 ‘ ) „ No. 2 ... ... ... 4 0 

(7 „ „ „ ) „ „ 3 ... ... ... 3 0 

Silk Chakinau (13 y-'U’ds X yard) ... ... ... ... 20 0 

(13' ,, ^ „ ) N(4. 2 ... ... ... 17 0 


This is cliiefly sold for the making* up of cliogas, the coloring of the strips is invariably 
made in jiairs ; the size of the than is however arranged so as to make one ehoga. 

This silk is largely used for chogas throughout the country, but is not carried across the 
frontier. 

Ta}i(j(is. Vhuhis. 

Shiaye (7 yards X yard), N(4S. 1 and 2 ... ... ... ... 1") O 

l.)oro<)ya(7 „ ,,,,)„ „ ... ... ... 10 O 

These descriptions are largely imported from Andijan, the manufactured articles of Ivhotan 
being coarser tlian those from Andijan. 


Nnmf/ah for sjireading on lloor — 

Tancfas. Phools. 

UanLjiiii^ from the prayer Nuiudah ... ... ... ... 2 25 

To laig(.^ Numdalis at ... ... ... ... ... 20 0 

Th(*y are made largely at Yiirung Ka.sh. 

pan (fas. Phools. 

Nuindalis lor packing.' bait's of mcrel\andi/o of a. dark color ... ... 1 10 

Hope is inadi? Iroin I lie l)ark of tlic mulberry and also from hemp, which is, 

liowevtM*, Very little in this }.»rovince, each rope ... ... 2 

Hope is also made of w(.M)l, per rope ... ... ... ... 2 

There is no large sale in tin; Khotan market for foreign goods, nor are there established 
merchants in Khotan wlio trade across the frontier; the result is that goods are not so easily 
disposed of as in the Yarkand market, and there is more dillieult.y in obtaining l>y barter 
articles retpiircd for a return consignment.. 


Shrines in the Province of Ivhotan to which pilgrimages arc made arc — 


Imam Akbar, Mazar, in the Karak^sh valley. 


i) 

)) 

}j 

o 

a 

}} 

3) 

33 

33 


Asgar 
Assirn 
Kassim 
lei Iran at Cl lira. 
Nasrudin 
Khwdmudin 
Zahurudin 
Mayandin 
Azail 
Saydlik 


Abu Bakr. | Yuruug Kash valley. 


All at Mayartsigh. 

Kerai. 

Nia. 


Lungi Khanem, the gift of Imam Jafir Sddik, at Nia. 

Imam Jdfir Sadik, in the desert beyond Nia, the principal place of pilgrimage from 
Khotdn. 


Imam Musa Kasim, at Khotdn. 
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Trees known iii the Khotan district arc— 


Snjtiia, poplar, six kinds 


/ — -Tarrk 
\ Kara Tarek 


Knppiik Tari'k 
lliin^^i Tarek 
f Malja Tarek 
VTa-1. Tarek 


VVillow, lour kinds 


dit^ola, three ki?ids 


iVaelies, three kinds ... 


Plums, hlaek and wliito 

IVar.s 

C^iilnee. 

Poim^ranale. 

M ullu'rries, hlaek, white, and red Iteriies. 

< I rapes uC four kinds 

Tli(' raisins of Khotan arc exported to Yarkand 
tin; grape and exported. 


Suijd. 

( Teton Sni^et 
j Kara 1 

i 'l%li 
( ‘Sirii^h 
I 

< Jviiat^a di_t,nla 
( Kunkkisk ,J igda 
( Zard Altr 
j w;,. 


I Veil is la 
< Khunnani 
( Otdeeha 
A in rut. 


j' Kisniis or Kishmish. 

I Munaka, 

( and white Miin:ik;i. 

and Kasb^diur ; hfULfar 



lb also made from 


Khotan is ah 



GEOGIUnnCAL APPENDIX. 

SECTION G.— ROUTES. 

Part II . — Ronles in Turkedan derived from verbal informaiion supplied by miives. 


ROUTE XV. 

KiJCJiAR m Kaiusiiaiir, AirriioRnT Captain Trotteu, compiled pkom 

VAIMOUS SOURCES. 

Kiicliar to — 

1. Yiikar, I tiisli. A siniill village. 

2. Awat; () liEsli. Small villai^o. 

3. Dii^ar or Rui^ar or RioLol, 5 tash. Uro.ss a river llowiD^* south. Towii and district 

coiilaiiiino' about 100 houses, snowy mountains visible towards the north, larj^e mimbcu’s 
of camel, slu‘ep, and horses in this eouiitry. 

1. Van^l-sliahr, 0 lush. Cross Karaial River, road passes throu^’h sandy soil. 

5. Achilla Urtnn< 4 ’, 5 lash. Country .sandy; small villag*c ; cold elimate ; snowy moinitaiiis 
visilile l)oth to north and south. 

0. Charehi, 5 tash. Good pasture f^rounds, and plenty of fuel. 

7. Shakur or lehertehou, (i tash. Larg-c lake in vicinity, country marshy. 

S. Kurla or Koila or Kurungla, 1 tash. Largo town, Kalmak population. District 
contains about 5,000 houses; town is situate on left liank of a large river; climate mild ; 
and abundance of grain ; gTa[>es and other fruit in great profusion. 

0. Yash Uigur, 4 tash. Apo.stsiage; coal found near. 

10. Karashahr, 5 tash. Eormerly an enormous city, one of, if not, the largest in East Turkes- 
tan; three days to its nortli is the important town and district of Lukehin, now cliielly 
inhabited liy Kalmaks who migrate to the hills in summer. Climate cold, and rmieh 
snow falls here; wheal,, barley, and Iiidian-corn grow. There is but little fruit. A great 
rendezvous fur merehants. 


ROUTE XVI. 

Karashajui to Tliipan, authority Captain Trotter, computed pkoai 

VARIOUS SOURCES. 

1. Tawalglia, 4 tash. Road through cultivation, mountains visible on north of road. 

2. Tagharehi, o tash. ^ 

d. Usliak Tal, d tash. A post house. 

[, Kara Kizil, 7 tash. Road passes tlirougli sandy desert. 

5. Kuinnsh, 5 tash. Road passes through hills. 

tl. Ighiir Bulak, 5 ta.sh. Cross mountain ridge en route. 

7. Suhaslii, di tash. 

8. Takslivm, 5 tash. A largo town. Cross mountain ridge en route. 

0. Rugura, 4 tash. 
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oi uudergroimd cauals. ’ “ nuffatiou is carnod on by means 


Turfan 


ROUTE XVII. 

TO ILijldL OR KmVMIL OR ITaMI (AUTHORITY Dr. llELlEVV.t FROM 

Native information). 

1. Kai4 Khoja, 4 tash. Town of 500 houses. Miisalman families 

2. Yangi Khhin 4tash. 100 h~. Water from Aere. or A7./»« streams. At 2 

tash IS the Mazar Al.ul EutWh. 300 houses and bazar. Musalinans. 

3. Lukchun, 4 tash. Town of 2 000 liouses. A stream from Ghochan Tagh north of 

Lob NoJ <'«od seasons it waehes 

4. Pieh^n* 4 tiush. Town of 500 houses; all Musalm.ans. Stream from Ghochan 

lagli ilows tbrougli the town. Oiitjjide is a Chinese tort. 

5. Chightan, 5 tash. 100 houses. S]>rinoi4. Kashghar frontier. 

0. Lotu Changza, 5 tash. Camp ground at a well on Cohi desert. 

7. Koshy 0 tash. Well. Gobi desert. 

8. Kiidiik, 5 tash. Well. Gobi de.sert. Cyclones, saiidstorms, and whirlwinds 

common on this part of the desert, and sometimes shifting sands overwhelm 
the traveller. Diaholieal sounds and spirit calls here mislead the unwary 
to destruction in the trackless waste. 

0. Otar Kiina, 5 tash. Custom House, and 20 houses. Springs. 

10. Otun Oza, <L tash. Small villag‘o, cook-shop and restaurant. Springs. 

11. Loduiig, 5 tash, 50 liouses of Musalma ns. Springs. 

12. Shotha, 3 tash. 15 houses of Musalmans. Springs. 

Id. Jighda, 1 tash. 40 liouses of Musalmans. 

14. Taghoehi, 4 tash. 100 houses of JMusalm.^ns. Bazar and fort. A river fi*om the 

Kazanchi T/igh oii the south Hows by the eity t,o Lupchuk and Karataba 
and Lob Nor. 

15. Sumcagho, 5 tasli, dOO houses. Bazar .and fort. Musalmans. Kdrez conduits. 

At 3 tash is Abdul Alim lAu’t, 2 gates; 500 bouses. Kdrez. 

10. Kamul, 5 tash. Commercial eity ; 2,500 houses. A Cliinese (iovernor with a 
Musalmaii IVantji over the Muhammadans. The city has three gates, and 
populous suburbs. 


iioim] xviLz. 

Turfan TO ORtjMcni OR UiiTJMTSL (Dr. BellewI from Nativt5 information.) 

1. Shamal Ortang, 5 tash. Four houses. Stream from hills, 

2. D,abiinelu, 5 tash. Town and fort, 350 houses, in a valley amongst hills. 

^ * There is an alternative road to Pi<’li!in or Pidjan jiassing by Sanp-hin and Leinisin. Then? Is also an alter- 
native road from Pidjan to Kamul, lying to the Houth of tlio road here described. The soiUhern road passes 
through the towns of Khoing and Khartoube. — 11. T. 

t I have not the moans i/f verifying many of the refutes given by Dr. Bellow, and they are inserted as given 
by him.—H. T. 
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3. Kaburghti Ortang, 4 tasli. Four houses in ruins. Hilly country. 

4. Dacyayunus, 5 lash. Ten houses and an orlang. Ruins of ancient city. 

5. Orumchi, 4 tash. jA strong city; 8,000 houses. Double walls and four gates. 

Population mostly Kbitay and Tungani with Musalradn traders. Suburbs 
populous and extensive. Kalmdk camps in hill country around. 


ROUTE XVIII. 

OiiuMCHi TO Manas (Dr. Bellew). 

1. Gumatur, 5 tash. Town, 500 houses of Kara Khitiiy or Chinese. 

8. S,anju Ortang or Sijii, 5 tash. Ten houses. Mountainous country. 

3. S^nju, 4 tash. City and fort. 600 houses. Residence of Daiid Khalifa. 

4. Langar, 4 tash. Ten houses and an ortang. 

5. Hands, 5 tash. City and fort. 800 houses; 3 gates. 


ROUTE XIX. 

Manas to Yulduz (Dr. Bellew). 

1 . Shitdy, 4 tash. Fifty houses of Kara Khitdy and Turgilt Kalindk. 

2. Kdpotdy, 0 tiish. 100 houses of ditto ditto. 

3. Kdydu, 4 tash. Town of 200 houses of ditto ditto on Kaydu river. 

4. Karasii, 8 tash. 12,000 tents of Kara Khitdy and Kalmak of the Oriimehi 

District scattered about the streams all over the valley. 

5. Purgdchi, 4 tash. 100 tents of the Karasii camps. 

6. Toraoda, 4 tash. 200 farms of Kara Khitiy of Yuldiiz. 

7. Toll, 4 tash. 30 tents of Tiirgiit Kalmak. Salt mine in hills here. 

8. Yuldiiz, 5 tash. City of 1,000 houses. Capital of Kalmak Queen. 


ROUTE XX. 

Yulduz to Giujlja or Ila (Dr. Bellew). 

1. Oiay, 4 tash. 100 tents of Tilrgut Kalindk. 

2. Taghi Yanza, 3 tash. 100 tents of Turgut Kalmak. Wlieat and barley grown. 

here. 

3. Sitdy, 4 tash. 60 tents of Chaghir Kalmdk of Yuldiiz. Deer abound here. 

4. Sintdy, 5 tash. .Ten houses and an ortang, Ila or Gbulja territory begins here. 

5. Sarim Kol, 3 tash. The lake is two days' circuit and is fed from the Talaki hills, 

and has no otltlet. 

6. Tabahan, 1 tash. Chdghir and Kara Kalmdk camps on Talaki river. 

7. Talji, 7 tash. Ditto ditto ditto. 

8. Chongshahr, 8 tash. Commercial town. Russian Consul resides here. 

9. Ohulja or Ila, 6 tash. Capital city, Russian frontier town and Telegraph Office. 

Emporium of China trade. 
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ROUTE XXI. 

KtJRLA TO Lob (Be. Bellew). 

1. Kurul, 4 tash. Over Bandy wa.Bte witli reed^, jxtplars, and pools. 

2. Konchi, 5 tash. On the Tdrim river below junction of the united streams from 

KurJa and Kucha. Country desert waste. River hanks belted with reeds 
and thickets of poplar and tamarisk ; full of wild pig, stags, wolves, lynxes, 
and tigers. ^ 

3. Choi, 4 tash. Camp on desert of salt and reeds and pools. 

4. Kara Koehiin, 5 tash. Across a dc.sert waste to the bank of Ta'rirn river. Real 

huts of Alusalman Kirghiz and Kalniak on river bank. Here the la.b 
district begins and extends eastward to tlie lake alon/f the river course in 
little settlements of reed huts each with its own boats. 


, ROUTE xxn. 

Karashaiir to Yulbuz Valle-v (De. Bellew). 

1. Klim Mocliin, 6 tiish. Ruins of a former KalnuRv Khan\s liouso. 

2. Khapcliif^hay, 5 tash. Over a mountain jiass ; easy for horses and camels. 

3. BiRghontay, 5 tash. Waste country, cross low ridges and streams. Pine trees 

on the mountains. 

i & 5, Cross several hill ridges and camp on streams in the hollows at 5 tash each 
day. Vegetation very scanty. No fuel. * 

G. Dalan Dawaii, 5 tash. Camp on snow at top of pass. No fuel nor forage. 

7 & 8, Cross Yatmish Dawan Seventy Jlills*^ hy two stages of live tash eaoli, 

and camp on snow. No fuel nor forage. 

9. Yulduz, G tasli. Descend to Yuldiiz valley. Meadows and streams, and Kalmak 
camps all over the valley. 

The foregoing routes liave been derived from Native traders and travellers, and are 
on the whole, I believe, tolerably eorreet, though varyingiri the dilfe rent 
ideas as to distance and number of houses, and sometimes as to the nature 
of the road. 


ROUTE XXIII. 

From Kuotan to Aksi;. 

Authority Captain Chapman, prom Native inpormatton. 

Khotan to — 

1. Tarashi-gul. Through cultivation. 

2. Lokul. Ditto. 

3. Agroya. Desert. 

4. Koshlush {or Katilick), This is the point where the Karakdsh and the 

Yurdngkash Rivers unite. 

5. Tagag. Desert. 

6. Mazar-t-igh. Sand hills. 
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Stages through desert 


7. Booksam (or Bash Bonhem). 

8. Kohl. 

9. Badlik Kotagh {or BedeUk Kuilok). 

10. Nurs-shakura. 

11. Balfuz-nakilm. 

12. Khal. 

18, Darialoc. 

It. Mahtuiig. Here cultivation is encoiiiiiorcd. 

1 5 . Karatal {Kha ra ia 1 ) . 

16. Bosli-tiirkimimm [Besh-ari/i^, 

17. Aksu. 

Those arc stages for donkeys, the chief trade being carried on with donkeys — eo|)[)er, rice, 
iron, gold silk, and Country cotton cloths going from Khotan. A trader with horses will 
accomplish the journey in 10 stages. 

Note. — This route would appear to be reliable. Names in italies are found by me in Klaproth’s Map. — 11. T. 


ROUTE XXIV. 

Thom Khotan to Polu (dtjiect). Authority Captain Chapman, from 

Native information. 

Khotan to — 


1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Sainpula ... ... 8 ta.sh. 

Haslia ... ... 8 tash. 

Ganju-tagli ... ... 8 tash. 

Mura ... ... ... 4 tash. 

Imam Mazar or Chebur Im?un, 4 tash. 
Poll! ... ... ... 5 tash. 


A large town. 


These six marcln^s are through 
enllivated lands with small 
villages. No rivers encoun- 
tered. 


Note.— T ills route uj^uves very well with another procured by me from a differeiit source.— H. 'P. 


EOUTE XXV. 

Khotan to Charchand anji Kurla. Authority Captain Trotter, 

COMPILE!) FROM VARIOUS SOURCES OF NATIVE INFORMATION. 


Khotan 

to — 


1. 

Dol 

lOi 

2. 

Chira 

35 

8, 

Karakia . . . 

25 

4. 

Kiria 

27i 

5. 

Ui Toghrak 

'15 

6. 

Yessulghun. 


7. 

Auras. 


8. 

Naia. At a 

day’s 


Miles. 


Vide Route XIV. 


n Niiia in a southerly direction lie the 

^ ^ r, from Sorghc^k flows by Naia and passes 

in a northerly direction to Mazdr Imam Jafr Sadik, a favourite place 
of pilgrimage, two days' journey north of Naia, From Naia to 
Charchaiid lie tsvo roads across the desert, the northern road passes the 
camps of — 

9. Baliklik. 14. Kdra Buran. 

10. ycr-tunguz. 15. Yantagh Kuduk. 

11. llaidil-shah Kuduk. 16. Kok-muran. 

12. Andhira. 17. Yang-arik. 

18. Shiodang. 18. Charchand. 
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At all these camps wells have been Juij. On the alternative southern route the camping* 
grounds are as follows : — 

1). Subed (from here a road goes to Sorghak). 

10. Apalik. 14. Tokpai. 

11. Shrine of Bibi Tujilik. 1 5. llassan Gunj. 

liJ. Moljia. 1(1. Achian. 

113. The Ka pa gold Helds. 17. Charehand. 

The marches from Naia |)robahly average between 20 and 25 miles in hmgth. 

(Uiarchand is a ])hiceof some importance, and is said to be used as a penal settlement; a largo 
l iver is said to How through it coming from Thibet and ultimately finding its way to Lob. The 
geographical j)osition of Charehand is not fixed with any degree of certainty but it is probably 
aljout e(Hiidistant from Keria (Route XIV".) and Kurla (Route XV.), to which latter place a road 
j>as.s(*s rid Tartang and Chaktnk. Bctw(‘en (Hiarchand and the Lob District are said to be 
oases wliere wandering tribes of Sokpos (Kalmaks) wander about with tluir flocks and herds. 
Near Chandiand are the Khadlak gold fields, wlnu'e 101) diggiu's are eiinduyed. 

ROUTE XXVL 

Kila Wamur. (Rositan) to Kir. a KnuArB (Darwaz), AirTiiouiTY Captain. Tkottkr Tuuouau 
Annul. SUBIIAN, FROM NATIVK INFORMATION. 

Kila Wamur, chief town of Roshan. 

1. Wazniid. 

2. Amern. 

;3. Kila Chamarj. I Road down Panjah or Amu river the whole way. Valley very 

•I'. W'adkhod. f narrow and precipitous, and not ppacti(;able for laden horses. 

5. Jarf. 

(). Kila Khumb. 

An alternative road goes in a northerly direction by which Kila Khumb may be reached 
in three days from Wamur. 

ROUTK XXVII. 

Ero.m Bar Panjaii (Siikjunan) to Kasiioiiar, AUTiiiMiirY Captain Trotter throiuiii Ahdui. 

* SUBIIAN, PROM NATIVE INFORMATION. 

Prom Bar Punjab — 

1. Ghiind village. 

2. Ishtim or Wia,r. 
d. Cliarsim Port. 

4. Bugriimal Pamir.* Prom Iku'c a road 

diverges to Kliokand rid Bartang. 

5. Sasik-kul (2 lakes and Pamir), 

0. Kara-su. 


7. 

Murghabi. 

8. 

Rang-kul. 

0. 

JVIoji Chakr Arghin (Kirgliiz) 

10. 

Bulghar Pass (very high). 

11. 

Tashbalig. 

12. 

Kashghar. 


ROUTE XXVlll. 


From Bugrumal Pamir (No. 

1. Marjanai. 

2. .Sli-ich Fort (the capital of Bartang). 
d. Kara Bulak (on Murghabi river). 

4. 4\akhta Korum. 

5. Aliuii Mazar, cross the Mazar Pass. 

11 . 


4 OF Route XXVII) to Kuokand. 

1^*' I Two marches in the Alai. 

8 . 

1). Osh Kurglian by Draot (Dcraout). 
10. Marjilau. 

Khokand. 


NOTK.-Thcsfl routes are very ineaRre. but have Ix'en useil ... .vutl. «tl..'r sourees of 

atioii in the e..mpilation of toy preliminary map. From '' ■'“•'“f 

to Siricl. Fort, but so difficult that travellers nearly alwajs go by the Oh.m.l rivei ... picfeieno,. II. 1. 


* Probably the western prolongation of the Alich.ir Pamir. 
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ROUTE XXIX. 

From Yvii (see No. 15 of Route VITI) to Chitrae, authority Captain Riddulph vwcm 

Native information. 

Yiir to — 

J. Simeon. iManza<^ram. ] 

2. Over pass.* 7. XIastuch. I 

8. Kuslit. 8. Rooni. [ These are marches for a man on 

4. 4\)pkhana. th Risht. 

5. (jazan (inhabited). 10. Rag:h. 

11. Chitral. 

ROUTE XXX. 

Tasiikij ROHAN, No. 1) OF Route VITI, or Sarigh-Kul to IIanza in Kanjud (Dr. Reeeew). 

1, Davdar, 4 lash. Acros.s valley and among-st hills to camp ;^*Tound. The first stage from 

Tashkiirghan. No habitation. 

2. dilghar, 8 tash. Easy road amongst hills. Desert. No fuel or forage. 

Cihajakbay^t 4 tash. The same. 

4, Rang or Zastol, 4 tash. Up a narrow gorge and over a glacier to 

.5. Rangal, 3 ta.sh. Down a defile along a torrent. Road rough. Hills bare, 
b. Talietay, 4 tasli. TIk' same as last stage. 

7. Liipgal, 5 tash. Continue down the valley. XIountains high and bare. 

5. IJdmurkisli, 4 tash. Desprl country amongst hills. 

1). Xlisgar. 1 

10. Sris.^ 1 These are all the names of cam]> grounds. Each a day's journey from 

11. Khybar. [ the other in vallies amongst hills. Streams from all sides, .md 

12. rassii. ( scanty brush woo<l. (Country very dillicult and bare. Umlev snow 

13. Carnit. \ for half the year. 

14. Syaban. j 

li). Xluhainmadabad. First villagt; from Taslikurglian. Fields and orchards on river bank. 
iO. Kanjiid, 3 tash. 1,000 houses and fort. Capital of Hanza on a large river. Fields 
ami fruit trees in terract's on hill slopes. 



ROUTE XXXI. 

Sahhadd, No. 14 of Hortk VTII, Wakran, to Kanjiid (Dr. Bellew). 


L 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
fi. 

7. 

8 . 
0 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


Sluiwar. In a glen. Fuel, water, and grass. 

Langar.J On border of Famir Khurd. (Irass, fuel, and water. 

Khaldarehit. In a glen of the Pamir hills. Ditto. No trees. 

Luptiik. A deep narrow delllc in the mountains. Grass and water. 

Trshal. Over a liigli mountain ami a glaciiu* down to 

Astan. A long mareli down a defile along a river whieh flows all the way to Kanjud. 
Ispinj. A short march down course of the same river which is unfordahlc and only 
cros.scd on the ice in winter. 

Reshit. Short march down the river. 

Kirmin. Ditto. 

Gircha or GoorJd. Twenty scattered houses and terraced fields. 

Khybar. 6 houses, Ditto. 

Passu or Basoo. 20 houses. Ditto. 


* CloBe<l for Hcveol months in the year, 
t Probably Kila Ujadbai. — H. T. 
j ISWJoii IJ uf Koat»j VIII.— H. T. 
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J3. 

ik 

15. 

17. 


Sissmu or Sasoni. 10 houses, sealtereJ houses aiul terrafod fickls. A very sliort stu'^e to 
Gholki. M) houses, Ditto. 

Gulmik or (hilmU. TOO houses on rigjjt l)ank of river. Leave rivc'r lu'rc and eross 
Durhand Kotal, not hi^di nor ditheiilt in two stages to 
Kan jud. 1,000 houses and a tort. Capital of the country, on a river wliich ilows to ( J il^dt. 


These roiiies, A A J. and XX X l.y prohab/ // meet about Girehu. The aceouuts given, are I neon- 
sistent, but as verg Utile is known of the llanza counlrg, cvcru eonirlhulion to a knoivlcdoc of U 
is valuable . — //. 1\ 


Yaiikand to SIIAIIJBULA 'em Kiltk (Captain Tiiottkk). 

1 . Yarkand to 

2. Karghalik 

d. Besht('r(‘k. 40 or 50 houses ; 4 tash. 

4. Balenik Kurha. 200 houses, 2 tash. 

5. Akehik. 4 or 5 houses, 2 tash. 

0. Takmk or Chakma Camp, 4 taslu Kirghiz eam[). Plenty of cattle. 

7. Tupa Divvan, 4 tash. Pass. Good road, 

S. Azghan or Kilik. Plenty of wood and grass. 

0. Kilik Divvan. lliglua’ than Tupa Divvan. 

10. Laroha \a Tuba, 0 tash. Good road. Plenty of grass and vvood, 

1 1 . Gor Jilga, 4 tash. 

12. Mazar Khoja, 2 tash. Large .stream. 

Id. Shahidula. (Routes I. to 111.) 

This road is said to l)e shorter and IxdTer than any other road l)etvveen Yarkand and Shahidula; 
grass and vvood are to be found at every stag’(‘. Shahidiila can bo reached by a horseman 
in five days from Yarkand. The man who sup|died this route has tried all the roads 
from Ybirkarid and reports the road e/V the Kilik l\a.ss to be* iniieli tin; bt'st for loot 
})as>engers. 




CHAPTER VIII. 


Section I. 

A Irirf arrou)}f of (he (fcoloifml stnirlure (f the lllll-rarigeii between the Indus Valley m Ladak 

and Shahidnla on the frontier of Yarkand territory, by Dr. F. Stoliczka, Geolog ir at 

Surrey of India, jWitnrallst attached to the larkand Embassy, 

Thk following' brief notes on tlio ‘,^eiieral g^eoloonciil slnieture of the hill-ran^os alluded 
t(», are Ijasod n}>oii observations made by myself on a tour from Leli rid CliaiigclienmOj the 
liii,di jdains of Lin.o-/i-than.i«‘, Karatao'li, Akta^di to Sliali-i diila, and upon corresponding- 
oWrvations made by Dr. H. AV. Bellew, accompany in Mr. Forsythes camp alon^^ the Kora- 
k'oriun route to this |)lace. 

Ilefore proceeding’ with my account, I will only notice that our journey from Leh (or 
Tiadak) was undertaken during’ the second half of St'ptember and in October, and that we 
found the gri'atcr portion of the country north of the Changehenmo valley covered with 
snow, tin* greatest oi)staele a geologist can nn^ct on his survey. While on our journey the 
therinorneUn' vi‘ry rarely rose during the day above the free/ing point, and hammer oi)era- 
lions were not easih/ carried out. At night the thermometer sank as a rule to zero, or cvj ii 
to S ' below zero ui our tents, and to '2(i° below zero in the ot)en air. Adding to this the 
natural (li(li(.*ull,ies of the ground we had to pass through, it was occasionally not an (‘asy 
matter to ke(‘i) the health u|) to the re([uired standard of working ])ower. 

Near Leh, and for a few mihis east and west of it, the Indus Hows on the boundary 
between crvstalline rocks on the north and eocene ro<’ks on the south. The latter co]e;ist 
ehiell\’ of grey and r(‘ddish sandstones and shales, and more or less (*oarse conglomerates, 
coiitainiFig an occasional nnmmulite and casts of pelecypoils, these tertiary roeks extend 
from eastward south of the Pangkong lake, following the Indus either along one or hotli 
Ijanks of the river, as far W(*st as Kargil, where they terminate with a kind of brackisli and 
fresh-water dei)osit, containing melanhe. 

Nearly the entire ridge north of the Indus, separating this river from the Shavok, anil 
ei»ntinning in a south-easterly direction to the mouth of the Ilanle river (and crossing here 
the Indus'^ extending to my knowledge as far as Demchock), consists of syeiiitic gneiss, an 
extrcmelv variable roek as regards its mineralogical comiiosition. The ty|)ical rock is a 
moderately liin? grained syenite, crossed by veins whicdi are somewhat richer in hornblende, 
while other portions contain a large quantity of schorl. Both about Leh and f^f’ther east- 
ward, extensivi* beds of dark, almost black, line-grained syenite ocmir in the other rocR. The 
felspar often almost entirely disappears from this line-grained variety, and (juartz remains very 
sparingly dissciuinated, so that gradually the rock ])as.scs into a hornblendic schist; and 'y 
schorf replaces hornidende, the same rock changes into layers which are almost entirely 
composed of needles of schorl. Again, the syenite loses in place's all its hornblende, the crystal 
of felspar increase in size, biotiteVor sometimes chlorite) becomes more or less abundant, and 
with the addition of ipiartz w(‘ have before us a typical gneiss (or protogine gneiss) withou - 
being able to draw a boundary between it and typical syenite. However, the gneissic portions, 

manv of which appear to be regularly bcdilcd, are decidedly subordinate to the syenitic ones. 

As ali’itady incntionetl, the rock often has a porphyritic structure, and the felspar becomes pm ' 

instead of white, as, for instance, on the top of the Kardung pass and on the southern s ope 

of tin* (diang-la, where large fragments are often met without the slightest trace or ‘ 

To t,he north of the last mentioned pass the syenitic gneiss gradually passes into thick beds o 

s\ enite-schist, and this again into chloritic schist, by the hornblende becoming rep acct >^ 
chhn-ite, while the other inineral con.stituents ^arc gradually almost entirely ^ *, v ^ 

Js alternate with quart zosc schists of great thickness, ^his scns < *- 


svenitic and chloritic beds alternate with qiiarizosc sv;iiir.,,n . - 

series of roeks continues from north of the Chang-la to the western end of the Faiig^oUt, 
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and nortliwanls to U.e Lu..kor-la, gnuenmy pass. On tlu. wostorn route 

Dr. Bellew met sumlar roeks north of the K:n.I,n,s ,uass at the villai>o K.ard.nn. 
them northwards across the Shayok, up the Nnbra vall.-v to near th.- foot of the Su^sfl 

Intnuately conucctc .1 with tl.e metamorphie schistose series just noticed, is a c^-eenish 
chlonfe, partly dun-hedded, partly more massive rck, which very closely .vs mhl^ 
rock found about bnna-ar. Only m this case certain layers, or p’ortions of it, l.ecmuj Sn 
distinctly 01 even ooaisedy crystalline, sometimc's eontainino- bronzite sjcarinoly disseiniinted 
and thus passing into diallage. This chloritic rock forms the f,M-eater part of "the lelt s ie f 
the (diangehenino valley, and also occurs south of the S.issir pass. 1 think we have to L.lc 
ybrJLifaT si'liistosc and chloritic rocks as the reiiresentatives of the 

After crossing the Changehenmo valley to Gogra, wc met with a dilfercnt. set of rocks 
rhey are dark, often (jiiite black, shales alternating wit li sandstones. Many beds of the 
hrtter have a comparatively recent aspect, and are rather miiaiceoiis, withoni, the ijist inetamor- 
phie stnictiirc, while the shales aeeompanyiiig them very oftim exhibit a silky, siib-metamor- 
phic appearance on the plains of faetnre. I observeal occasionally traces of Ace/V/.v and other 
plants 111 these shales, but no animal fossils. On tlie Ghaiu^udienmo route these shaly rocks 
lorms the ridge o the Ghan-lang pas.s, as well .as the whoh^ of the wi'shern porti.n. of the 
Lingzi-lhang; and they are met again after crossing th.se high plains and ent.aing tin- 
Karakash valley, as lar as Shinglnng (or Diinglniig). Outlie Korakornni route Dr. Ihdlew 
hronght specimens .at similar iv.cks from the Korakornni rang.- il.self. 'I’hcrc can he but little 
from .similar rocks which I saw in Spili, and from llioir ^-(‘olouii-d rclalion.s to 
e.-rtain limestones, of which I shall pr.-sciitly sp.xik— that- we have in the shaly si-ries tin- 
rarfjonf/in'OH.s Jonnation rL*|)ri‘S('nl ('d. 

In many localilios alun^' tho rii»ht hank of th(.‘ (. 1 i;inL»vhonmo river, then at tin* Intt 
sprin-s north ot Oc^^Ta, anti on th(‘ soutinwn side; of the Chan, i>la 11:4* jias.^ wo'lind the oarho- 
mloroiis 1)(‘ds ovvrlain hy /yvW-v.y/c* rhnmioae which oftoii has t ijo (*h;ii'actt‘rist h.* st*mi-o.)lil io 
stn.u*timM.)f tho Krol-limc.stones south of Simla. At (jo,ora and scnoral otlior j.lacos dtilomi- 
(10 ]u*(t^ o(.'(.‘ur ; and in t host*, soot ions of Dtccroctuuhu/u llniia/fn/itnisr ‘aw^ \\{\\ uncommon In 
otlna- phioos_ hods an^ mot witli Full of o/vV/f./V/ stems. Nhtrtli'oF the Linn/i-tlian- |)lain--rt. 
the west of whic^li tlic liills an.* mostly eomposi'd of tho samo triassi(.* liiinstom* — a rod 
hri‘couitrtl, oal(*;ir(‘ous oon,ij;lomoi-ato is soc*n at tin.* foot of tho (.’ompa.ss-Ia, hut this coii-lonn'rjito 
p'ulually ])assos into tho ordinaiv .u‘roy limostono, which forms the ri(l.o-(‘, and undouhtc'dly 
helono-s to tho samo j^'rou]) of triassio rooks. 'I'lio last jdaco whoro 1 .Siiw tin* Iriassio linu'stono 
was just ]H.*l(}r(.i ixai(diiii<»' the o;ini|>in^’ o-round 8hiii,i4lun<4’ ; hero it is an almost while.* or li^ht 
141 4 > ooinpaot ro(d\., <i(.»ntainini4' vory j>orIoot sc'otions of JLttfa/txlou ( fujutfcr^ tho most oharao- 
loristif^ triassio los-sil. On .Mr. Forsyth’s routo Dr. Hollow mot with similar triassio limostonos 
on the iiorthorii doolivitios of tho 8ussir jiass, and also on tho Korakornni jiass ovorlvim;’ tin* 
oarlioniforuus shalos and sandstones ])roviously notioed. (.)n t in* Korakorum tin* triassio limoslom* 
oontains sphorioal corals V(*ry similar to those whioli liad boon a fow v(*ars ai^o doscrihed hy 
1 rofossor Hittor von Kouss from tho Ihdlsladt h(*<ls in tin* Al[is, and which aro ln‘ro known to 
travollors as Korakorum stones. A description of those vory romarkjdilo corals will ho ^ivrn 
subso«iu(‘ntly. 

iloturning to oiir Jjino‘/a-than^ routo, w’c leave, as already nn'iitionod, tin* last (raoo.s of 


triassio iimostono at Shiimluni 


- - upper Karakash valley. Hero tin* liinosloin* .rests U])ofi 

soino shah's, and then follow inimediatoly'' the same chloritic rook which um noticed on the 
Lunkor-la, altornatinj^- with quartzo.se schists, hotli of which must he regarded as of up[)or 
pulioozoic agfo. 

At Kizil-jilgr-ii reg’nlar suh-motamorpliic slates appear, alteinatiiio* with a n*d con<4*lonu;rat(* 
and rod .sandstones, and further on dark slate is tho only ixn k to he seen tho whole wjiy dowm 
the Karakash, until the river a.ssumes a north-easterly course, some fourteen miles west of tiui 
Karatagh pass. From here my route lay in a» north-wostorly dirootion towards Aktagh, and 
the same slaty rock was met with along the whole of this rout(.‘ ii|) to tho last mentioned place. 
k)r. Bellow also trace J these slates from the northern side of the Korakorum to Aktagh. They 

« 89 
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further (;ontiiiue northwards across the Sug-ct-la, a few miles north of the pass, as well as m 
single patches down the Snget river to its junction with the Karakash. The irregular range 
of hills to the south of the portion of the Karakash river, which Hows almost east- west from 
Shaliidula, on its southern side entirely consists of these slates, while on the northern side 
it is composed of a fine-grained syenite, which also forms the whole of the Kuenliin range 
along th(» right bank of tin! Karakash river, and also is the sole rock composing the hills about 
the camping ground Sliah-i-dula. Hlie slates ol; wliich I spoke are, on account of the close 
cleavage, mostly tine, cruiiihling, not Tnetamor])hi(!, and must, 1 think, he referred to the 
Silurian group. They correspond to tlie metainorjiliic schists on the southern side of the Kora- 
koruni ranges. 

^riius wc have the whole system of mountain ranges between the Indus and the borders 
of Turkistaii hounded on tlie north and south by syenitic rocks, including between them the 
'siluriaii, carboniferous, and triassic formations. H'his fact is rathia- remark alile, for, south of 
tlie Indus, wc have nearly all the ])riiicipal sedimentarv formations represented from the siluriiin 
up to the eocene, and most of the beds abound in fossils. 

The only excc])tion to which I can allude on th(‘ (Hiangchcnmo route is near Kium, in the 
('hangcliehrno valley. Here there are on tlu! lidt bank of the river some remarkably recent 
looking sandstones end conglonier:itt‘s, di]»ping at an angle of about 1')'^ to north-by-east, and 
at the foot of these beds ris(‘ the hot springs* of Kium. I think it prohalile that this conglo- 
iiierate has eastward a eonnection with the eocene tleposits, which occur at the vvcstia*n end of 
the Pangkong lake, and in the Indus valley south of it. 

In the previous notes I have; scarcely alluded to the dif) of the rocks at the dilforent 
localities. The rcasjn is that there is indeed very great dilficulty in directly ol.)serving hoi h 
the dip and the strike. At the western end »>f the Pangkong lake the dip of the inetaniorj'hie 
schists is inoslly a south-westerly one, but further on nearly all the rocks dip at a moderate 
angle to north-east, north-by-east, or to north. On tin! Lingzi-thang, just after crossing the 
Changlang, the shah's are mostly highly inclined, but further on the limestones lie uneonror- 
inahly on them and dip to north-east. VVla'rever the hills consist merely ot' sliales and slates, 
their sides are generally so thickly covered with debris and detritus that it becomes almost an 
exee[)tion to observe a rock i/i silu. 

The deluMS is brought down in large (piautitics by the molting snow into the valleys, and 
high banks of it are everywhere observable along the water-courses. At a somewhat remote — 
say diluvial — period this state of tilings has operated on a far greater scale. Not only were 
the hikes, like the Pangkong, mu(;li more extensive, hut valleys like the Changehenmo, or the 
Tanktze valley, sometimes became temporarily blocked up by glaciers, or great landslips, and 
the shingle and clay di*])osits were often aecuraulatcd in them to a thickness of two or more 
hundred feet. Near Aktagh similar dc'posits of stratilied clay exist of about 100 feet thick- 
ness, and extend over an area of more than one hundn'd SJ^iiarc miles. There can be but little 
doubt that wlieii these large sheels of \vater were in existence, the climate of these now cold 
and arid regions was both milder and inoister, and naturally more favorable to animal and 
vegetable life tlian it is now. A jiroof of this is given, for instance, by the oecurrenee of 
subfossil Hnciincfe, Helices ^ and P upai in the clay deposits of the Pangkong lake, while searoely 
any land mullusk could exist at the jiresent time in the same place. 


Section II. 

(iK<;LOGlCAL XOTKH ON THE ROl TH TBAVKKSKD HY THE YAnKANl) EmHASSY FROM SlIAIll DCLA TO \ ARKAND 

AND Kasuguar, hy Or. ¥. Stoliczka, Naturalist allachcd to the Kmhassy. 

In a former communication I had already occasion to notiiie that the rocks composing 
the Kueiilun range near iSluihidula, ehielly consist of syenitic gneiss, often interbedded, and 
altvTiiating, with various rnetamorpliic and quartzose schists. Similar rocks conliniie the 

* The tf'inperatiire of these hot springs varies iVom 00*^ to 125^. Tliey form no deposit ot gypsum, like the 
springs uorth of Gogni, but there is a good Heal of soda deposit round them. 
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whole way down the Karakash river for about twenty-four miles. After this the road follows, 
in a somewhat north-westerly direction, a small stream leiid in g- to the Sanju-(or Grimm-) 
Pass. H(Tc the rocks arc chielly true mica schist, in places full of garnets. Near, and on, 
the pass itself chloritic and quartzose schists prevail, in which veins of pale green jade occur, 
numerous blocks containing this mineral having been observed near the top of the |)ass. 
All the strata are very highly inclined, often vertical, the slopes of the hills, and in fact of 
tlie entire range, being on that account rather precipitous, and the crests of the ridges them- 
selves very narrow. 

To the north of the Sanju Pass we again meet with metamorphie, mostly ehloritie 
schists, until we approach the camping place Tam, wlicre, distinctly bedded, sedimentary 
rocks cap the hills of both sides of the valley. They are dark, almost black, silky shitc's, 
resting uneonformably on the s(;hists, and are overlain by a gixw, partly (piartzitie sandstone, 
passing into conglomerate. The last rock contains particles of the hlack slates, and is, 
therefore, clearly of y ounger age. Some of tlio conglomeratic beds have a remarkably recent 
aspect, but ollua’s are almost metamorphie. In none of the groups, the slates or saiidstonos 
or conglomerate's, have any fossils been observed ,* but they apjeear to belong' to some jeaLcozoic 
formation, ^fhey all dip at from 40'^ to 50^ towards north-east, exteauliug for about one and 
a half miles down the San ju valley. Here they are sudehaily cut oil’ by mel:imorj)hie schists, 
but the exact place of contact on the slopes of the hills is ciitin'ly concealed by dtdu-is. 4’hc 
schists are only in one or two ])lac«‘s interrupted l)y lAassive beds of a beautiful porj)hy I'itic 
gneiss, coiilaliiing s|»lcM(lld crystals of ortboclasc and biotitc; they continue for about eighteen 
miles to the camp Kiwaz. On the road, which often passes through very narrow portions of 
the valley, we ofti'ii mot with old river deposits, consisting of beds ol' gravc?l and very line clay, 
whitib is easily carried olf l)y only a moderate breeze, and lills the atmosphere with clouds of 
dust. 4'hese old river deposits reach in many |)laees up to about one hundred and tifiy feet 
above the ju’oseut level of tlio river, wliieh has to be waded across at least once in every mile. 

At the camp Kiwaz the hills on both sides of tbe valley are low, composed of a com- 
paratively re<*eiit looking conglomerate, which in a few places alternates with Ix'ds of n'ddish, 
sandy clay, the thickness of tlie latter varying from two to live feet only. These rocks 
strikingly resemble those of the su|)ra-nimimulitie grouj), so extensively n'prescnted in the 
neighbourhood of Mari. 4'liey decompose very readily, covering the sIo[)es of the mountains 
with loose boulders and sand, under which very little of the original rock can be seen. Near 
the camp the beds dip at about l(4Uo north-east, hut about one mile and a half further on a 
low gap runs i)arallel to the strike, and on the other side of it the beds rise again, dip})iMg with 
a similar angle to south-west, thus forming a synclinal at the gap. Below tlu! eojigloim'rato 
there crops out a grey, often si'ini-erystaliine limestone, containing in some of its thick layc'rs 
large numbers of Crinoid steins, a <S/>/r//er, very like slrialU'^, and two spi'cies oi Fejiticsfelhe. 
Following the river to north by east, this earhoinlerous limestone again rests on ehloritie schist, 
which, after a mile or two, is overlain by red sandstone, eith(‘r in horizontal or very slightly 
inclined strata,, lloth these last named rocks are very friable, easily erumhliiig between the 
lingers, |>artieularly the latter, from which the calcareous eemi'iit has almost entirely been 
dissolved out. At Sanju the red sandstones underlie coarse grey ealeareoiis sainlsbnies and 
(ddoritie marls, some beds of whi(di are nearly exclusively eoinposed of (ii'i/jducn. vesH'itUtn-s^ 
many ::|)eeimeiis of this mt)st eliaraeteristic middle cretaceous lossil Ix'ing ot enormous sizi^. 
The (jryi:li(C,a beds and the red sandstones anl eoiilormable to each other, and although I h.ave 
iiowlu're seen them interstratined near their contact, there is strong evidence of tlieir being 
both of cretaceous age. Both decompose equally easily, and the beds have indeed in 

many phu'os been entirely denuded. They hav'c supplied the greater portion of the gravel and 
beds of shifting’ sand, which stretch in a north-easterly diroetioii towuids the uiiknowii desert-land. 

On the road from Sanju to Yarkand, which first passes almost due west and aftei some 
distance to north-west, we crossed extfinsivc tracts of those gravel beds, and of lovv lulls almost 
entirely composed of clay and sand, thoug’h we only skirted the true dissert eon ti try. Locally, 
as, for instance, near Oi-tograk and Boria, pale reddish sandstones crop out from under the 
more recent deposits, lo t they appear to be younger than the cretaceous red sandstones undiir- 
lying the Gn/phrm beds ; the former most probably belong to some upper tertiary group 
Among the sandy and clayey deposits I vvas not a little surprised to find true Lochs f as typical 
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as it can anywhere 1)0 si'cn in tlic valleys of the Rhine or of the Danuhe. 1 mi^ht even s[)eak 
of ‘ Ih'r^r' iuid ' Thal-Luss/ hut 1 shall not enter into details on this occasion ; for 1 may have 
a much better opportunity of studyin<^ this remarkable deposit. At present I will only notice 
lliat connnonly we meet with extensive deposits of Loess only in the valleys. Its thickness 
varies in i)laces from ten to eij^’hty, and more, feet; a fine yellowish elay, oeeasion- 

ally with ealeari ons conerelions and plant fragnnents. In Kiirope the ori<,dn of this extensive 
deposits was, and is up to the present date, a disputed (piestion. Naturally, if a g'eolooist is 
not so forlimate as to travel beyond the "Rhino’ or " Donau-thal,’ and is accustomed to he 
surrounded with tl^c verdant beauty of these valleys, he mio-ht propose half a dozen theories, 
and as he advances in his experience disprove the probability of one after the other, until his 
troubled mind is wearied of prosecutini^ the object further. Here in the desert countries, 
where clouds of fi'rtile dust rei)hu?e those of beneficial vai)our, where the atmosphere is hardly 
ever clear and free from sand, nay occasionally saturated with it, the explanation that the Loss 
is a suJiLierlal deposit, is almost involuntarily pressed upon one’s mind. I do not think that l)y 
this I am advancing a new idea; for, — unless I am very much mistaken,— -it was my friend 
Raron Richthofen wlio came to a similar conclusion during his recent sojourn in Southern 
China. 

Yarkand lies about five miles from the river, far away from the hills, in the midst of a 
well cultivated land, intersected by numcrons canals of irrigation ; a land full of interest for 
the agriculturist, but where the geological mind soon involuntarily falls into rcjxjsi'. And 
wha^ shall I say of our road from Yarkand to Kashghar? Little of g(‘()logical interest, 1. 
am afraid. 

Leaving Yarkand we passed for the first few miles through euliivalcd land, which, how- 
ever, soon gave away to the usual aspect of the desert, or somethiug very litilc better. A few 
miles south-west of Kokrabad a low ridgt; runs from south-east to north-west. If avc an* 
allowed to judge from the niimerous boulders of red slandsfone and (Jn/pftrea marl, sonn* of 
cousiderald’e size and s(;areoly river-worn, we might consider tin* ridge as being e()ini)osed of 
eretaeeous rocks. Rut one hardly feels consoled with the idea, that in wading through Wn) 
sand ho should only cro.ss a ()ncc cndaceous basin, and that the whole of this country should 
have remained free from encroaehment of any of the kainozoie s(*as. It is v(‘ry dangerous 
to jump to conchisioiis regarding the nature of a ground nntonehed by the geological hummor. 
ddi'e answer to any doubt must for the present remain a desideratum. On the fourth day of 
our march approaching Vangihissar, we also crossed a few very low j idges, hut these* consisted 
entirely of gravel and marly clay beds, most of them dipping with a very high angle to sruitli 
by east, the strike biang ' nearly duo oast and west. South of Ymigihissar the ndgc bent 
towards south-west, and there was also a distant low ridge traceable lu a north-easterly 
direction, the whole having the appearance of representing the *feh()re of some large inlaml 
watershoot. From Yangihissar to Kashghar avc traversed only low land, as usually mere or 
loss thickly covered with a saline olliorosccnce, hut still to a considerable extent cultivatei . 
Il(‘r(* ill Ka.shghar the distant heights of the Kuenlun, of Iho Pamir and Thiiisban ranges, an* 

ready to unfold their treasures, whidher vvxi go in a southerly, or westerly, or northerly direc- 
tion*; geological ground is even nean*!* to be found in some of the low ridges from twelve tu 
thirl V "^miles distant, while the Moralhashi forests lying eastward, invite the zoologist and 
sportsman. I trust wo shall soon lie able to see and relate some novelties from our neigU- 
bourhood. 

Kaslighar, 20 /// Dccemher 1873 . 


Skction III. 

NoTK KKGAKDINO the oeeriiRENCE of jade in TUE KaHAKASH valley, on the southern »0RDL1' 
Tuukistan, hjf Du. F. Stolh’zka, Naturalist alUwhvd to the Yarkand lunbassy. 

Tun portion of the Kiienlun range, which extends from Shahidula 
Kotan, a[)pears to consist entirely of gneiss, syeiiitic gneiss, and rnetamoridiic rm. 
being quartzose, micaceous, or bornblendic schists. On the southern declivity o s » 
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wliioli runs along' the right bank of the Karakash river, are situated the old jade rniues, or 
rather quarries formerly worked by the Chiiu'se. They are about seven miles distant from 
the Kirghiz encampment, Kelakchi, which itself is about twelve miles south-east of Shaliidula. 

1 had the ])leasure of visiting the mines in eompany with Dr. Bellew and (/.iptaiii Hiddulpli, 
with a Yarkandee official as our guide. 

We found the principal jade locality to be about one and a halt miles distant from Ihe 
river, and at a height of about live hundred feet above tlie level of the same. Justin this 
portion of the range a few short spurs aimt from the higher hills, all of which are, however, 
as usually, thickly coviu’cd with debris and sand, the result of disintegration of the original 
rock. 'JJie whole has the appearance as if an extensive slij) of the mountain-side ha<l occurred. 
Viewing the mines from a little distance tin; place seemed to rescanble a numlier of pigeon-holes 
worked in the sid<' of the mountain, except that they were rather irregularlv distriliutcd. On 
closer ins|)e(rtion we saw a number of j)it.s and holes dug out in the slopes, (‘xtendiug over a height 
i)f nearly a eoiqile of 100 loot, and ovit a length of about a quart u* of a inih'. I‘!ach of these 
excavations has a heap of fragments of jade and rock at its entraiiee. JNtost of them are only 
from ten to twenty feet high and broad, and their d(‘ptli rarely exceeds twenty or thirty 
feet; only a few show some approach to low gallcTies of modiTati* length, and one or two are 
said to have a length of eighty ora hundred f(‘et. Looking on this mining operation as a whole, 
it is no doubt a very inferior piece of tlie miuer\s skill; nor could the workmen have been 
provided with any superior instruments. I est-lniatcd tlie nimil>er of luJes at jiboiit hinulred 
and twenty; but sev(‘ral had heeii opened only experimentally, an operation which had often 
to be resorted to on account of the supcrlieial sand concealing tlie underlying rock. Several 
pits also which wore jiroliably exhausted at a moderate depth wen* again iille<liii; tlieir great 
number, however, clearly indicates that the peojdc had been working singly or in small 
] parties. 

Tlie rock of wliieh the low sjmrs at tin* liase of the range are eoinjiosed, is partly a 
tliiri bedded, ratlu'r sandy, syeiiitic gneiss, partly mica and hornblendie s(diist. ddn; fels[>ar 
gradually disajipears entii'cly in the schistose beds, which on weatJu'red planes often have the 
a})|)earaneo of a larninab^d standstone. They include the ])rineipal jad(‘-vi(!l(ling' rocks, heirig 
traversed by v(‘ins of a juire white, ap|)arently zoolitie mineral, varying in thickness from a 
few to about forty feet, and [lerliaps even more. The strike of the veins is from north-by-vvest 
to sout-by-east, or sometimes almost due east-and-west. ; and their dip is either very high 
towards north, or they run vertically. I have at pre.s(*nt no snilicient means to ascertain the 
true natnie of this veiu-roek, as it may rather I;)e ealleil, ]>eiiig an aggregate of single crystals. 
'Jdie mineral has tlie apjiearanee of albite, hut the lustre is more silky, or perhaps rather 
glassy, and it is not in any way altered before the l)luw|)ip»*, either by itsidf, or with liorax or 
soda. The texture is somewhat coarsely erystalline, rhoinbohedrie faces being on a fri‘sli frac- 
ture clearly traceable. It sometimes contains iron ]>yritos in very siniill ])arlit‘li‘s, and a few 
tlakes of biotite are also oeeasionally observed. This zeolitie rock is again traversetl by veins 
of iieplirite, commonly called jade; wliieli, however, also oeeurs in nests. Tlnav appear to be 
two varities of it, if tlui one, of which I shall presently speak, really ilesei ves the name of 
j ide. It is a white tough mineral, having an indistinct eh'avage in two dillerent direetloiis, 
while in the other directions the fracture is liiiely granular or spliiilrv, as in tria* nephriti*. 
Portions of this mineral, whi(*]i is apparently the same as usually called white jaih-, have suine- 
times a fibrous structure. This white jade rarely oeoupies the whole thickness ()1 a v<‘in ; it 
usually (/uly oeeurs jdoiig tlie sides iu immediate eoiitael with the ze«ilitie veiii-ioek, with 
which it sometimes appears to be very closely eoimeetod. Tin* middle ])ai t nl soiiu' ol the 
veins and nu st of the others entindy consists of the common green jade, which is eharaeterized 
by a thorough absence of cleavage, great lough nes.s, and rather dull titreous lustie. ihe 
liardncss is always below 7, generally only equal to that of eominon lelsj)ar, or very lilth* higher, 
though the polished surface of the stoue ap|)eaj's to attain a greater hardness aitei long ex- 
posure to the air. The colour is very variable, from ]»ale to soinewdiat darker gnaai, ajiprouelnng 
that of pure serpentine. The pale green variety is by far the most common, and is in general 
Use for cups, mouth-] iloces for pijies, rings and other articles used as charms and oinaments. 
1 saw veins of the pale green jade fully amounting in thickness to ttm feet; but it is by uo 
means easy to obtain large pieces of it, the mineral beiug geuerally fractured in all diieetions. 
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Jjike the crystalline vein-mineral, neither the white nor the g“reon variety of jade is affoeted 
by the blowpipe heat, with or without addition of borax or soda. (Ireen jade of a brighter 
colour and hii^her translueeney is eoinparatively rare, and, already on that account, no doubt 
iniieli more valuable. It is usually only found in thin veins of one or a few inches ; and even 
th(‘n it is generally full of flaws. 

Since the e\[)ulsion of the Chinese from Yarkand in l.Sflt, the jade quarries in the 
Karakash valhw have become entirely deserted. They must have yielded a considerable portion 
of the jade of eommerc(‘; though no doubt the workmen made a f»‘Ood sehjction already on the 
s[)ot, taking away only the best coloured and larj^’cst pieces ; for even now a ^reat number of 
fair fra;^’nients, measuring lii to 1.5 inches in diameter, form part of tlie rubbish thrown 
away as useless. 

The Belakclu locality is, however, not the only one which yielded jade to the Chinese. 
There is no reason to doubt the existence of jade along the whole of the Kuenlun range, as 
far as the mica and hornblendie schists exttmd. The great obstacle in tracing out the veins, 
and following them wlien once discovered, is the large amount of superficial dcljris and shifting 
sand, whi(*h conceal the original ro(;k in silu. However, fragments of jade may he seen 
among Ihe boulders of almost every stn^am wbicli comes down from the range. We also 
observed large fragments of jade near the top of the Sanju Pass, which on its southern side 
at l(‘ast mostly eonsists of thin-bedded gneiss and hornblendie selilst. 

Another rich locality fur jade ap|)c*ars to exist somewhere south of Kotan, from whence 
the largest and best colourecl ])ieces arc said to come; most of them are stated to be obtained 
as boulders in a river bed, though this seems rather doubtful. Very likely the Chinese worked 
several quarries soutli of Kotan, similar to those in the Karakash valley, and most of the 
jade from tliis last locality was no doubt brought into Kotan, this being the nearest nuimifac- 
turing town. A gn'at number of the better polished ornaments, sueli as rings, &e., sold in 
the bazaar of Yarkand, liave the credit of coming from Kotan ; possibly llicy are made there 
by Chinese* workmen, Imt the art of carving se(‘ms to have entirely died away, and indeed it 
is not to l)(* expected that such strict Mahomedans, as the Yarkandees mostly are, would eag(‘rly 
cultivate it. If the Turkistau [)eoplo will not take the op])ortunity of profiting l.)y the ewport 
of jade, or if no ncuv locality of that mineral is discovered within Chinese territory, th(‘ 
celestial j)eople will feel greatly the want of the article, ami good carved specimens of jade 
will heeome great rarities. The Chinese seem to have bec.-n ae(juaint(*(l with the jadi? of tint 
Kuenlun mountains during the last two thousand years, for Kotan jade is stated to be meii- 
ti«»ned* by Chinese authors in tlie time of the dynasty umliu’ Wuti (B.C. 118 — 8t).)” 

Yarkarut, Wih Noremljf^r 1S73. 


SKcrioN IV. 

(tROLOOICAL OnSKUVATIONS MAT>R ON A VlHlT TO TltK ClIADi’RKUL, ThIAN 8iI.\N HAXOF,, hij Du. Y. StoLICZKA, 

JSafuml'ist attached to the Yarkand Jimhassy. 

AFTKRastay of nearly a month in our embassy quarters at Yangisl)ar, near Kashgar, 
the di]jlomaey of our envoy secured us the Amir’s permission for a trip to tiie Chaderkid, a 
lake situated close on the llussian frontier, about 112 miles north by west of Kashgar, among 
tlie southern branches of the Thinn 8haii range. Under the leadershif) of Colomd Gordon, 
we. Captain Trotter and myself, left Y'angishar about noon on the last day of i87d, receiving 
the greeting of the new year in one of tlie villages of the Artush valley, some 25 miles north- 
west from our last (piart.ers. On the 1st. of January liS71 we marched up the Toyau river for 
about 20 miles to a small encampment of tlie Kirghiz, called Clinngterck ; and following the 
Toyau and passing the forts Alurza-terek and Chakmitk, we camped on the liltli day at 
fl'urug-at-bela, about 1 1 miles south of the Turng pass, beyond which five miles further on 
lies the Cliadt rknl. On tlic sixth wc visited the lake, and on the day following retraced our 
steps, by the same route we came, towards Kashgar, which we reached on the 11th January. 

* Yiile’.s Marco Polo, Vol. 1, p. 177. 
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Having hiu\ a sliootin^ day at Turu^-at-bela, and ono day ’s bait with the King^s 
officers at the Cliakmak fort, wc were aetnally only nine days on the march, during* which we 
accomplished a distance of aliout 224 miles. It will be n jidily understood that while thus 
inarching*, tliere was not IrlU(^h time to search for favorable sections in out-of-the-way places ; 
but merely to note what was at hand on the road. 1 can, therefore, only introduce* my geolo- 
gical observations lis j)assing* remarks. 

Leaving the extensive hiss-deposits of the valley of the Kasligar Daria, the })lain rises 
very gradually towards a low ridge, of which 1 shall sj)eak as the Artush range. It is remark- 
ably uniform in its elevation, averaging about 400 feet, soinewliat increasing in height towards 
the west and diminishing towards the <*ast, which direction is its general strike. ’Phis range 
separates the Kashgar plain from the valley of the Artush river, which cuts through the ridge 
about eight miles nearly due north of the city. Viewed from this, the entire ridge appears 
very regularly furrowed and weather-worn on its slope, indicating the softness of the inat(u*ial 
of which it is composed. One would have, however, hardly fancied that it merely consists of 
bedded clay and sand, mostly yellowish white, oeeasionally reddish, and sometimes with iiiter- 
stratilied lay(*rs of greater consistency, liard(*ned by a ealcMn'Ous or silieious cement. On the 
left bank, in tlu* ])assagc of the river through the ridge, the beds appear in dome-shape, 
genlly dip])ing towards the Kashgar ])lain on one side, and with a considerably higher angle 
into the Artush valley on tlie other. On the right bank at tlu* gap all the exposed beds dij) 
southward, those o?i the reversi* of the autielin;d liaving l>e4*n washed away by the Artush river 
up to the longitudinal axis, and thus exposing almost verlieal faces. These remarkably liorno- 
geiieous, clayey, and sandy l)eels may a]>propriately lee called Artunh hcih^ and although 1 could 
nowhene tlud a trace of a fossil in them, it seems to me very ])robable that they are of marine 
origin and of neogene age. 

The southern slojees of the ri<lge are on tlieir basal half entirely covered with gravel, 
which in places even extends to the top, assuming here a thickness of from 10 to 15 feet. 
Locally tlie gi*avel beds are separated from the main range by a shallow dej)ression, forming a 
low ridge which runs along the base of the higher one, and from which it is, even in the 
dislaiiee, clearly diseernihle by its dark tint. The pebbles in the gravel are mostly of small 
size and well river-worn ; they arc derived to a very large extent from grey or greenisli 
sandstones and shales, black or white limestone, more rarely of tra|), basalt, and of gneiss. 
With the exception of the last-named rock, all the otlu'rs had been met with in situ, in the 
u])per Toyan valley. Tin? pieces of gneiss belong to a group of metamorphie rock which is 
usually called Protiujine. It is maiuly composed of (piartz and white or reddish orthoelase, 
with a comparatively small projMjrtioii of a green chloiilie suhstaiico. ’Phe wliite felspar 
variety generally ('ontains as an a(*eessory mineral seliorl, in short, ratlu*r thick, crystals^ 

I shall siih.soquently allude to the probable source from which llie ju'utogiue pebbles might 
hav(^ been derived. • 

From Artusli we marched, as already slated, northwards, up tlu; 4V)yan river, and for 
the next 22 miles one was sur})rised to find nothing but tlie same Artush — aiul gravel — 
deposits, the former constantly dipping at a high angle to north ly west, and the latter resting 
on them in slightly inclined or horizontal strata ; while among the recent river d<‘posils in 
the bed of the valley itself the order of things apjieared reversed. 44ie gravels, having 
first yielded to denudation, were here underlying the clays derived from the Artush beds, 
thus preparing an arable ground for tlui ag’ricultiirist, whenever a favourable ojijjortiinity 
olfered itself. A few miles south of Chnngtcrck the laminated Artush beds entirely dis- 
appeared under the gravtd, whieli from its greater eonsisb'ney assiiiiK'd here tlu; form of a 
rather tough, coarse conglomerate. In the l.iend of the river the latter have a thickness of 
fully 200 feet, and are eroded by lateral rivulets into remarkably regular Gothic ])illars and 
turrets. It is rare to meet with a more perfect imitation of nature by human art. The 
general siirfaee of the gravel deposits is comparatively low, from 400 to 500 feet abovx* the level 
of the river, and much denuded and intersected by minor streams and old watercourses. 

At a couple of miles north of Chungterek the Koktan range begins with rather abrupt 
limestone cliffs, rising to about 3,000 feet above the level of the Toyan. Nearly in the middle 
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of it arc situated the forts Mvirzaterek and Chakinak, some ten miles distant from each other. 
The southern portion of this range consists at its base of undulating layers of green isli or pur- 
plish shales, overlain hy dark coloured, mostly black, limestone in thick and tliin strata, the 
latter being' generally earthy. Tlic limestone occupies all the higher elevations, and, as is 
generally tlie case, greatly ad(ls to the ruggedness of the mountains. About five miles north 
of Clmngterek, I found in a thick bed of limestone an abundance of Megalodm friqueter^ a 
large Pinna, a Spiriferina of the type of H. Strneheyi, blocks full of Tdthodtmdron corals, and 
numerous sections of various small Gastropods, T'hinner layers of the same limestone were 
Full of fragments of crlnold stems, and of a branching Ceriopora, the rock itself bearing a 
strong resemblance to the ty[)ical St. Cassian beds. In this place the shales, underlying the 
limestone, were partly interstrati lied with it, in layers of from 5 to 10 feet; and from this fact 
it seems to me probable that tliey also are of triassic age, representing a lower seri(^s of the 
same formation. 

Proce(?ding in a north-westerly direction, the J/<///27e^/«.v-limest()nes an* last sf'cn near 
Mur/aterek. From this ])lace tlu' greenish shales continue for a few miles further on, much 
disturbed and (.‘ontorted ; and at last disappear under a variety of dark coloured sliah s, slates, 
and sandstones, with o(;casional interstratilied layers of black, eartliy limest.()n(*. The strike of 
the beds is from east by north to west by south, and the dip either very high to north or 
vertical. At Chakmak the river has cut a very narrow passage through these almost; vertical 
strata, which rise precipitously to about d,000 feet, and to the south of tlie fort appesir to be 
overlain l)y a lighter coloured rock. It is very dilFieult to say what the age of these slat y beds 
may he, as tliey seem entirely unfossiliferous, and we can at present only regard them as repre- 
senting, in all probability, one of the ])aheozoie formations. 

About livii miles north-west of Chakmak a sensible decrease in (he h(*ight of the range 
takes place, and with it a change; in the geological formation. The paheozoic beds, although 
still crossing the valley in almost vm-tical strata, become very much contort(Hl ; while, uncon- 
formably on them, rest reddish and white sandstones and conglom(‘rales, regularly bedded, and 
dij)})ing to nortli-west with a sti*ady slo])e of about 40 degrees, d^he roeks, though evidently 
belonging to a comparatively reeent (kaiuozoie) epoch, ap})ear to lie much altered by heat, some 
lavers having been eliangod* into a coarse grit, in whieli the cement has almost entirely dis- 
appeared. I have not, howev(‘r, observed any kind of organic remains in them. A little dis- 
taiice further on they scweral times alternaU^ with simcessive, conforinaldy beclded, doh-ritic tra)). 
4'hc rock is either luird and eomjiaet, being an intimate, rather lino grained mixture of felspar 
ami augito in small thin crystals, or it deeompos<‘s into masses of various greenish and juirplish 
hues, like some of tlio basic; greemstoues. 

Aft,er leaving the junction of the Suyok and Toyan (or Chakmak) rivtu's, and turning 
nortluvards into the valley of the latter, the panorama is really magnilicent. Shades of white;, 
red, pur])lc, and bltiek eomjiete witli each other in distinctness and brilliancy, until the whole 
series of formations ap])ear in tlu* distance capped by a dark bedded rock. 

Altbough, judging from t.he greater frequency of basaltic boulders, wo already knew that 
this rock must he found further north, wo hardly realized the pleasant sight which awaited us 
on the march of the 4th January, after having left our camp at Kulja or Bokum-bashi. The 
doleritic beds increased step by stc]) in thickness, and after a few miles we passed tlirougli 
what aiipcars to be the centre, of an exti'iisivc volcanic eruption. Along the banks of the river 
columnar and massive basalt was noii(‘cd s(;veral times, with occasional small heaj)s of slags 
and scoriie, among a few outcrops of very much altered and disturbed strata of red or \yhile 
sandstone, thus adding to the rcmarkalile eontra.st of the scene. In front of us, and to the right, 
stretched in a 8imi(;ircle a regular old Soinina; the almost perpendicular walls rising to about 
I, .500 feet above the river, and clearly exposing the stratification of the basaltic flows, which 
were successively dipping to north-east, east, and south-east. On our left, as well tis in ao 
almost due western direction, portions of a similar Soinma were visible above tlie sedimentary 
rocks, all dijiping in the opposite way from those ahead of us. The cone itself lias in reality 
entirely disappeared by subsidence, and the cavity was filled with the rubbish of the neighbour- 
ing rocks. 
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Passinof furtlier north wc crossed a comparatively low country, studded with small roundcHi 
hills and interce[)U‘d by short ridges with easy slo[)es ; ilie avera^t? heii^ht was between 12,000 
and 1*1,000 feet. This undulating higli ])lateaii proved to be one of the head-(piarter.s of the 
Kulja [Oviti Pol}i)j chielly on account of the very rich grass vegetation which (*xists h(‘re. 
For this the character of the soil fully accounts. The entire ground was shown to consist of 
limestone gravel and pel)bles of rather easily decomposing rocks, mixed with the ashes and 
detritus, evidently derived from the proximity of the volcanic eruption. Only rarely was an 
isolated basaltic dyke seen, or the tertiary sandstone cropping out from under ti\e more reeent 
deposits. 

Viewing the country from an elevated position near onr earn}) at 'rurug-at-l)ela, the eon- 
glomerate and gravel l)(‘ds, well dad with grass vegetation, were seen to stretch far iiway 
eastwards, and in a north-easterly dir(‘i?t ion across the Tnrng pass ; while on the south thev 
were hounded hy a continuation of the .sonu'wliat higlier hasaltie* liills. ^rewards the west I 
t ractnl them for about- seven miles, across a low pass at whidi a tributary oj' the '^Foyan rises in 
two branches; while on the other side two similar streams lluw west by south to join the 
Snyok riven’. To tlie north the proximity of a ratlier preeipitonsly rising range shut the rest 
of the world out of view. For this rielge tlie name Terelc-tagh of lIlmlbolelt^s map may be* 
regained; its ave‘ragc Inhglit ranges betweam abemt 16,0(HI and 17,000 feet. In its western 
ext<‘nsion it runs almost eliie e‘ast-west, eompose'd at lease of a tongb limestone e'onglomeratc of 
younger tertiary origin, followe^d ley white dolomitic lime*ste)ne‘, and tbe*n by a siu'ce-ssion of 
slaty and dark linu'stone roelvs, the former eeeajasieenally showing elistiuet signs of metamorpbism, 
and elianging into schist. All the bt*ds are imarly vertiearor veny highly inclineel, dipping to 
nort h ley west, tlie older ap[)arenitly rt*sting on the younger ones. Noi-th e)f 'rui‘ng-at-he*.la the 
range make's a snelele'ii leend in an almost iiorthe'ily elire'e'.tion, anel e'emtiiiiu'S to the Cha<le‘rknl, 
where it forms the soiitheTU honndary of the lake.*-plateau. lly this time the white eleeloiuitie*, 
anel afte'i’wards the slaty Ix'els, had entirely elisa])pe‘ared, and witli tiiem the heaglil has also 
, limiuislie'el. A comparatively low anel narrow braneh of the range wlhe*h we visiteel consists 
here entirely of dark limestone, whicli in single fragments is not dist inguisliahle from the* 
^Frias limestone of the Koktaii inountaiiis, hut be*re it eloes not eonlain any f(»s.sils. The* ridge* 
itself, after a short stre'tch in a. nortli-e/ast-hy-iiorih direction, gradnally disap])e‘ars under the 
Mine'll younger coiiglomcratie beds. 

Aeu’oss the Cluiderknl jilain the true 'Fliian Slum range* was visi])le, a re'gnlar forest of 
pe’aks seemingly of inoeleruto and tedeTahly nnilonn elevation. Tin* I’eicks ail exliihiteel elark 
tints, but most of them, as well as the hills to the we'st of the Chaelcrkul, iie'ur the source's of 
tlu' Arjia, were e*hiel in snow. I'he* lake itse'lf was frozen, anel the snrronnding jdaiii covert'd 
with a white slie'e't of saline clIlorcsccne*e. 

Brief skelch of the (jcidoifiral hhton/ of ike hiU roiit/rs Irt/rer.srd. — -In e'l’de'r that the 
prevediiig remarks may he more; easily undersloful, I aelel a fow words re-garding the^ changes 
whictli a[)])ear to have; taken ])laco at the edose of the; kaiiiozeue cpoe*]i within the sonth(*rn 
offshoots e>f the Thlan Shan which we visited. 

Short as onr seijonrn in the moimtaiiis was, it [iroveel to lie very lnlere*sting anel e'ejnally 
instrnetive. ,I I imihe deltas ae*count eif the volcaiiiedly of the 'Fhian Shan, e*hie'(ly taken Irom 
(Chinese sonre.*e.*s, receives gre*at snjiport; hut we must not speelilate Inrtlier he-v ond eontieling 
in the expeetatiem that beith meso anel kaiiiozoie j-oeks will he lound amj>ly represemted 
in it-. 

As far as onr present researelies in the physical as|)ee‘t of tlie country exteiiel, wc 
may spe'ak of tliree geologically different rangers : the ’I'vrek raoife, which is tjie* northernmost, 
the Koklan in the midelle, fedlowe;el by the Arhish rotuje, below wliiedi hc'giiis the; Ivashghar 
plain. All three de 3 ercase in the same order in their absolute lieiglit, the last very mne-h more* 
BO than the middle one. The first consists of edel sedimentary rejeks, the second ol similar 
rocks in its southern parts, while young'e;r tertiary anel luisaltie rocks occupy the northern 
portions, the third is entirely eornjjosed of 'young tertiary dejiosits. The general direction 
nf all the ranges is from west te> cast, or nearly so; this direction evidently elating from 
the time when the whole of the Thian Shan chain was elevated. The undulating high plateau 
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between the Terek and the Koktaii is, near Turug-at-bela about eight miles wide, the 
.listanee between the two ranges diminishing westward, while .n the opposite d.reet.on it 
must soon more than double. Judging from the arrangemtmt of the pebbles, whieli, as 

already noticed, arc half derived from limestone, the direction of (he old drainage must have 
been from West to east, and must have formed the headwaters of he Aksai river which on 
the maps is recorded as rising a short distance east of the Chaderkiil. humilarlj , t 
valley between the Koktan and Artush ranges iiidieates a west to cast draiii.ige, ‘‘'>4 ib 1 h 
I i IeL to have approximately averaged 20 miles. About three miles north o Chimgterek 
1 secondary old valley exists, also extending from west to east, and is diametiie.illy cut anoss 
by'thc T.o'an river. In this valley, which was formerly tributary 

southward the o-ravcl beds aceiimulated to a thickness ot fully 100 feet. A.-, the i^tiisli ran c 
dW nricr a^suthcieiitly high barrier, masses of the gnivcl passed locally over i or through 
its gaps into the Kiushgar idaiii, which itself at that time formed a tl.inl large broad vail y 

Thus at the close of the voleanie eruiitions in the hills north of Chakm.ak, vve liiid three 
■ toms all (lowing eastward, and made more or less iu.lependent of each othei- by moun- 

;; L Sr;. »i.i. yi- y;- 

astatoottliin s\ iiti _ l ^ (he voungcr ones. A similar state of (lungs is to be,, 

obsmx.!i"m. the Tercir range, where the young tertiary 

base of the Arlosh nm^'c. a i i v 

'Pile sinkin- in of the volcanic centre north-west of Chakm^k first appears to 
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T/ie Altun Artush considered from 


Section V. 

a Geological point of view, bg Du. F. Stoi.ic/.ka, Pn.D. 
(Veni sed uon vidi.) 

As so,,,, a. l.ho n,,f Volifal hu.inos. 

CommercolTreafy l,y tlio Amir, Mr. I'oisjt, txpic^ . . . . , ,] ifiAim, MuhonioJ 

of Sultan Artush. The King accorded his peimission, and instriictoit 
Khoja, to assist us in travelling over the province 
Fornyth might desire. 


i, and instructea nie iijikhh, 
uuder his care, to whatever extent ilr* 
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Under the personal guidance of oiir envoy we— Dr. Bellcw, Captain Chapman, Captain 
Trotter, and myself— l(3ft Yang-ishar on the LUh of rebriiary reaching Altun Artusli at a late 
hour the same day. As an introduction to the difricultics in travelling, our baggage did not 
arrive till next day, and we had to accommodate ourselves for the uiglit on the carpets of 
the lloor in a spacious but tolerably warm room. A lialt of two days was desirable to enaldo us 
to make all necessary arrarigements for our further movements. Iiowev(‘r, biTore 1 ])roeeed 1 
shall endeavour to give the reader an idea of the geographical position and limits of the country 
of whicli I shall speak in the suhsequent lines. The data are derived from a general survey 
by Ca])tain Trotter and from information given by tbe Hakim, Maliomed Khoja. 

Altun Artusli, wbieli is the chief jihu^eof the provinee, lies approximately in east longitude 
76*^8', and north latitude 4U, there Fore about 28 miles nortli by east of Yaiigisbar. It is 

situated ill the western jiart of the YUak on the Biigos — I kto called Artush river — and north 
of a low ridge which separates the Artush Valley from tJie jilains. The southern lioundary 
runs along this ridge for about ten miles west of Altun Artush, and from tlu‘ro almost due 
north to tlio crest of the Koktau range; thou along* this range eastwards of tlie Helauti Pass 
(oast longitude 77” 47' and nortli latitude 40” 41'), and from tlKuieo in a soiitli-oastern direc- 
tion to tile village of Kuslliyihik, some .15 miles north of Kyzahad in longitude 70” 42' 80" 
and latitude 80” 2S' 80." From here tlie stuitliern boundary runs close to the riglit bank of 
the Kashgliar river until about opposite to where the Artush river runs into the plains. 

During the first four days we all marched in company up the valh'y of the Hogos river 
to the Fort Tangilar about 28 milbs to the north by W(‘st, then to a Kliirgliiz ciimp, Jhislisu- 
guii, in a nortli-(‘asterly dircetion ; Tugiirmatti almost eastern; and Ayaksiigun in a south- 
eastern diri'clion, the directions being from the last eamjis, resjicetively. 

At Ayaksiigun (.'ajitain Trotter and 1 sejiarated from tbe rest of 11 h‘ jiarty marcliing 
northwards along the Usliturfaii road to (jaitana, and from thciujc across the Jigda Jilga in a 
nortli-cast liy oast direction to the camp at Uibulak, crossing the Llihulak Pass, passing a s(*coiid 
Jilga, and luriiing then for alioiit nine miles more northwards to the Belauti Pass, beyond 
wliicli lies tlie valhy of the Kahshal or Aksai river. On our return wo passed Ayaksugun, 
Karaul, about a mile from our funner camp of the same name, and visited Kultiyilak and 
Fyzabad returning’ to Yaiigishar on the 8rd March. 

It was not a very favoralile time for travelling in these regions, not so much on aeconnt 
of the eohl as in cons(‘([uenee of the lujavy falls of snow which appi'ar to occur over the 
whole of Tianshaii during tlio second-half of lAdirnary ami iirst-hali' of Alareh. During the 
last few days of Febi’uary we were almost const antly wading In fresh fallen snow, though on 
the saline plains it melted very rapidly. The snow naturally interfered seriously with our 
observations. However obtaining* even but a little addition to onr knowledgi? of these liiKs 
was a better way of oecupying our time than remaining in our somewbat glooming quarters. 
From a gcjological point of view tbe trip proved in many res])eets to be of considerable interest, 
])articularly as supplementing some former observations made more to the west. Although 
there is not much variety in the rock formations, we may distingiiisli ihri’o successive scries. 
Tlie most soutluM’ii part of tlie province, along the foot of the hills, is formed of alluvial 
gravels aiid sands, in whose imrathomahle depths are swallowed both tlui Artush and 8iijun 
rivers, before they can reach the Kasligbar Daria. AVherever irrigation from the latter is ])ossi- 
ble the fields apjiear to be fertile, but in the contrary ease the land is not much more tlian a 
mere desert covered with low and scanty scrubs of Ephedra Hp.? The marshy grounds along 
the river are the breeding places of innumerable water-fowl. Brabmini ducks and pintails 
were already selecting sites for their nests on the Ist of Alaroli. The latter must have only 
just arrived. Where high grass occurs wild pigs are not uncommon. 

The second scries includes the low hills which extend diametrically from north to south 
over about 30 miles while the prevalent strike is from north-east by east to south-west by 
west. All these lower hills arc occupied by Artush beds, of which 1 spoke in a former eom- 
^nunicatioii. They are seiniratod into two groups. The lower bods consist of greiaiisli or red- 
dish clays or sandstones, and the iij)per ones of coarse conglomerates, which on a hill south of 
Taiigitar have a thickness of about a thou.sand feet. At their contact both groups generally 
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alternate in several lay(‘rs. An anticlinal runs almost thronq;!! the middle of their superficial 
extent. At the foot of A^^aksiij^nn it is caused by a low rid^c of old dolomitie limestones on 
which the Artush clays and sandstones found a firm support. To the south of it the beds dip 
at unifies of about 10° — 50° towards the Kashi^har plain in remarkably regular and successive 
layers. North of the ridge, whieli has no doubt a considerable subterranean extent in an 
east to west direction, all the beds dip towards north by west at a similar angle. Approach- 
ing the higher range more recent diluvial gravels cover most of the slopes. The geological 
j)uzzle of li riding strata of young beds as a rule dipjung fo/cank a liigh range composed of 
comparatively much older rocks setuns to me to be due, at least in this s])ecial case, to the phe- 
nomenon that the atrnos|)heric waters wbich descending on the ci-(‘st ilow down the slopes of 
the high ridgi‘, gradually soften tluun, and if a suhteri*an(‘an outlet facilitate it, the softened 
beds are worn away. AVhile this process is going on the more distant beds sim|)ly subside in 
order to fill the vacant spaces. In some eases a sinking or rising of the main range, or even an 
overturn of high and precipitous clilTs, seem to go hand in hand with the action of erosion, but 
it is not always the case. I hope to illustrate this idea by a few diagrams, partly derived from 
a(.‘tual observation, on some future occasion. 

A third scries of entirely different rocks forms the main range of hills which are a con- 
tinuation of the Koklau range, and in which, more to the westward, are situated the lerek and 
Cliakmak forts, 'the average; lieight of the lange is here between \'Z and 1,-100 fiM‘t— single 
peaks rising to about 1,500 feet, 'fhe whole of its soutlieru portion consists as far as 1 could 
see of carboniferous rocks, in wlilcli, howcvn;r, there is a great variety of structure. I he low(‘st 
beds are very often a peculiar breccia limestone passing into regular limestone conglonu'rate. 
Above Ibis are beds of solid grey dolomitie limestone, partly massive, partly si rati lied. 1 he 
former possessing the eharaider of reef limestone, ami portions of it are indeed full of reef, 
building corals, erinoid stems, and a large .Hpirifer, the sections of wbl(!li when seen on the sur- 
face have a striking reseinblanec; to those of vicffalodon. 

North of Tangitar and about liasbsugun T met in several plaetjs great nnrnlairs of fossiI>, 
but tb(;v were so firmly ceinented in a calcareous matrix that only a few could ]>e extracted. 
Among these I coulcl recognize a small ,S7v//?-/v'//V7^A///^v, and aii aUn/ns. 

A new ter chi' at ala was also very common. Here about llashsugun ami Tugiirmatli grci'iiish 
shales occurred often interstrati bed with the limestones, hods of which were highly earhona- 
ceons ; the shales appeared to ho unfossilifcrous. 

The limestone hills which, as already stated, are a continuation of the Koktaii range, 
(‘xtend in a north-easterly direction the wliolc way to south of the llelauti Pass, where they 
are overlain by a particularly well hedd(‘d dark limestone, very similar to that containing afeija- 
lodon north of Chungterek, On this limestone rest greenish and pnrplisli sandstones and sliales 
which oeeujiy the pass and the adjoining hills to the north-west of it ; mineralogically these 
last rocks are (jultc identical with what we nndersUnd under the name of '' Bualcr scnuklcm/' 
and it is by no means improbable tliat. the Belauti beds are also ol triassic age, as they suei;i*ed 
in regular layers those of the earhonil'eruiis formation. 

A ])eeuliar feature in this jairt of these hills consists in the oeeurrenee of extensive plains 
to whieli the name Jilga is generally applied. It means originally, 1 tliink, merely a water- 
course, and on a large scab; the.se plains may be looked u])on as water-courses of former water- 
sluads. They occur at tlu; base of the high range, and in some respects resemble the doons ot 
the; southern ‘slojies of the; riimalayas. North of Tangitar one of these large plains occurs 
within the limestone rocks, being surrounded l)y them on all sidi‘s. It must be about dO 
long from cast to west, and about 10 from north to south. Several isolated lime.stone hills 
and ridges occur in it, and it is drained off by tlie Bogos and Sugiin rivers, the former 
in the south-west,, the latter in the south-east corner. 'Jlio average elevation is about o,t)U0 
feet, 'i'ho greater portion is covered with a low scrubby vegetation and, near the rivers, witn 
high grass. The princi]ial camping grounds are J3ashsugun and Tugurmatti.^ The whole p ain 
which affords a good pasturage ground is occupied by about I'dO tents of Kirghiz during lO 
summer. ^ . . . • 

The next Jilga is the Jigda Jilga. It differs considerably both in its physical 
and in its general character from the former. It stretches from west by south to east by noi 
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nSi^ tor a few low hillocks it is almost a level j.laiii flivonohont. On the 

''"'’''“r"' north-eastern si.lc it is lioundcl hy th,‘ Koktau ran-o, rrom which 
"f oral watei -courses Cad into it, one about the middle from the north, and one from north-east 
eoiisiderable size, this eonlainino' a laroe <|nanlity of crystalline pebbles, the rocks from which 

I ?.?Tl .’‘‘‘o tlierid^n.. A third hi- stream comes from 

the east leaidin^- from the Uihiilak Pass. None of these streams had any waterin (hem. On the 
south east, and south-east the plain is bounded by the iiiiich lower lulls composed of Artush 
uedSj tfieir. slopes eovcml with gnivel. 


All (^levat-od 
Jili^a with that 
ahsorhed hy the 
necoimts for tlie e 
of reoMilar poplar 
hre.adtJi. Hesidt's 
nif/ricaria, ephetim 
•Sfifii. Tlie lanitiri. 
niinoral salts with 
stroll i>' smell of su 


^’np or saddle situated in the south-west eorner appears to eouneet this 
of 'rii<,mrmatti. 'I'here is no draina^^c from this Ji|oa, all tb.e water is 
enormous thiekness of sand ami mud whieh tills the entire hasin. 'Phis 
mnparalively rieh veo-etalion whieh exists in it. There are several stretehes 
toiest (J_ . itiQfu or Vk hiilsdin iJ'iWit) ii]> (o It) miles lonj^ and -I’ to 5 miles in 
whieh there are several places oeenpied hy re£>iilar jnnyle of hiHhiri.c, 
, and the jieeiiliar wormwood, Irom the seed of whieh the Kirijhiz jireparc 
'.(• and jioiilars must absorb iliirin^ (heir growth a very large (|uaiitily of the 
wlmdi the entire ground is saturated; the wood on being Imrnt gives out a 
l[>hnr and ehlorine. , 


rile ])oiilar trees are not healtliy, they resemble' oak trees covered with mistletoe. The 
hranehes are short, stumpy, and bushy. Jt is evident that tlu> trees only exist in eonse.inenee 
ot the subterranean moisture. 'I’here are a great number of springs thronch the forest and on 
Us edges, hut on aeeount of (he level eharaeter of the plain no (lowing streams exist .'xeetit 
wlierc there has been a very heavy snowfall and very raiud melting. 

It is satisfaetory to oliserve that within three marehes of Kashghar there is such a lar.-e 
sui)])ly ol wood, though it is hy no means good wool. 1 have already stati'd that the entu'c 
soil IS very saline, and it is ri'inarkahle (o see how siunv melts on this saline "round 'I'lms 
ahinit lour inelies of snow fell wliile we were there. In one day all was meltSl away on the 
saline ground, wliilt! near springs, where tlie saline matters has lieen gradually dissolved out of 
the ground, hardly any snow had nielled. Where the soil is more moist or even swam|iy, and 
III river emirses, high reed grass is abiiiidaiit. The .southern |iart of the Jilga, |iartieiilarly soiilli- 
east of 'I’aitnia, is lowest, and here a large (iii.inlity of pure salt in small eiihieal ervsf als is eollei'ted. 
Jhe fact that there is such a large (puiidKy of saline matter together with salt swaaiips in the 
southern part seems to in-ove tluit the .Jilga at least, and prohal.ly most of tlie others, had been 
washed out by the sea, and tliat while otlier.s ii.ad gradually, tliough only partially, drained off llie 
sa me matter, this one retained it heeaiisc it has at present no outlet. Jt is in Fact a dried up 
saline lake, whieh at some remote time was cut olf from the sea of whieh it was a fjord. 

Jigda Jilga is occupied hy about l.'iO to 170 Kirghiz tents, each twit may ho taken as 
containing live souls. There are a few Helds near Jigda camp, and if there has been a large 
•inaiitity of snow the crops arc said to iirospcr very well. During the winter the Kirghiz a7e 
encamped m small gronjis near the dill'erent springs. They do not kec]) maiiv horses, hut, 
large numher of .sheep and goats and a few camels. One whole u/coi is a light load for a camel. 
When packed the blankets are made into saddles over the huiii|> of the animal. 

A third Jilga is south of the Uelaiiti Pa.ss and north-east of the TJihiilak Pass. It is 
about eight miles in hro.adth and the same in lengtli. 'I’liere are two largo water-eoiirses lead- 
ing to it from the range. On the southern side it is enclosed hy Artush and gravel beds, hut 
whether an outlet exists is not known. Jt has no forest, nor any kind of (rei's or large hushes, 
and the grass vegetat.ion is scanty evidently on aeeount of the dryness. A soiithei'iily outlet 
very likely exists. We met a few Kirghiz ciieamped here from Usii-Turfan. The only siipjily 
of water they hiid was melted snow, and as soon as the beds about are exhausted, they have to 
retreat with their flocks to the Kakshal valley. • 

cm 



CHAPTER IX. 


COMMERCE. 

Bi/ Cfipla'ni K. F, ('h(tpm)u 

Ik Hh* (l(‘V(‘lonin(‘ni of western civiliziitiun, iinJ ilie <^'rowili of luxury in Europe have 
eausod tli<‘ g'rf'al trade-marts of v\sia, .suhjeet to An^do-Saxon infliu'nce, to under<>’o eliang'os 
])iv)[)oiti()naio to tlu* o>(‘]i(‘ral prog-ress of the aL;*e, eommerec the old trade routes to 

the ^rartar kingdoms of Central Asia has l)ut slli»htly varied ihrougli mauy centuric's. 

It is only now, as Ivussia, from the north and wc'st brings iloseow and St. PetiTs- 
lmr< 4 ' in close eontnet with Bokhara, Samarkand, and Ka.sh”‘har, that a radical ehano-c is 
iraminont in (‘omniereial dealiin^-s, which alTect not only tlu‘ pros])crity hut the political 
standin.i;’ of the countries iiitcrmedialc hetween Russia in Asia and British India. 

Aeeordin,<»‘ to the latest calculations ^’oods of lhiro[)ea.n manufacturi' may 1)(‘ trans- 
]H)rtcd from iMoscow to dashkend hy Ricsslan a^’cncy in from 70 to 00 days at an avi'ra^c cost 
pi‘r pood (dOlhs.) of 00 copecks =-/*^,ths of a rouble, which may l)c said to vary from ;bv. 0^/. 
to d.v. 

Hence tlicv are distributed and carried from market to market till Hay meet the 
ceuntcrllow of British ^ouds proper alon^* a clearly delined line; aline whichhasl.>een{)(*r- 
sisteiitly retreating* siiU'C the inisf<)rtune to Rritish arms in Kabul eh(‘ck('d th(‘ development 
of comm(‘rc(‘, and so affccti'd our o-eneral policy that Rritish merchants have received hut 
little* eneoura^vnu‘nt to comj)ete with Russian (Uiterprise in countries lyin< 4 * outside our own 
iinnlci*. 

d’he progress of trade b(‘yond her frontier, as a fjolitical measure, apart^from its importance 
as a source of national w(‘alth, has been the first c(*nsi<h‘ration of Russia, in h(‘r dealing’s with 
(hmtral .Asian States, whos(! markets havi* bc(‘n closely studied in order that they iniohl be 
nuuh* de|)endcnt on Russian coinnicreial centres. 

The systematic pursuit of a commercial policy movi!!”* band in liand with a forward 
foreign ]H)licv, and not workiiii^* spasmodically, marks each step of Russian progress : the 
wisdom which has produced those o^oods which are the most m'cessary to (‘acli locality, and has 
rcfraiiu'd from pourino- articl(*.s of luxury into countric.s iini)rc)>arcd for tlu'ir reception, has 
made her merchants among'st the most successful of her pioneers in those regions where, until 
lately, thiropcans penetratcil with iiitlnite dinicidty. 

dV) represent fairly the commercial prospects of the country rn led over hy the Amir of 
Kashgdiar, in connexion with British trade, would involve a consideration of the interests 
which g‘ov(Tn and restrain onr commerce along the whole of our frontier line; for, imsii[)portcd 
bv active cnt(‘r|»rise to other centres, the solitary elTort which lias lately been made to open 
to our incrcliants the markets of Kaslighar, Yarkand, and Khoten is necessarily unmeaning*. 

The following skidch of the trade relations of those ancient cities, as far as it tnxats of 
mutual intercourse and foreign dealings, is drawn up from notes made upon the spot which ar(‘ 
given ill detail in the Ap[)eMdix. 

As the external trade of the eonntry has hitherto been solely dependent upon the demand 
for articles whii-h cannot be produ(.*cd in the cities under the Amiris rule, and can only increase 
as tlie vast resources of tin* kingdom are developed by good government, and national progress 
er(‘at(‘s a demand during a period of peace for western luxuries, and the arts wdiieh belong to 
civilization. k 
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I pr(.poso trratiiiff, in tlio first insfaiu-o, of trado matters wliieli are purely local and otdy 
iiilluciice indirectly tlie lar^’cr questions of comnierce. 

llio various relations of life amongst tlie Oshe*^ Tartars'' are such as involve a constant 
111 Lie i.injy'i of p)()d oflices; workers and eonsiiiners are of the same order, and aceuinnlated 
wealth leads to no class sejiarations such as are appanait els(‘wher(‘. The weekly market not 
only iurnishes the weekly requirnnents to all, but is tlu‘ o^eat stimulus in daily life. The 
inna c ove or baiter, which anticipates the market dtsalin^^’s, on this one day in seven, nri^ts 
the matron at her si)indle, and the weaver at his loom, while it stirs the cultivator and each 
trade apprentice alike. It is no necessity for daily bread whieh moves the Turk to exia tion, 
lor all arc well to do and bread and meat and warm elothini^ reach the j)oorest easily ; hut the 
excitement of a harr^ain, the o-ossip at the restaurant, and the mirth and fun which circulate 
in ciovv(led strecds are worth livinj> for and workini^ for; the money comes (‘asily and ;e’oes 
quickly which keeps the stream ilowin,L;\ 

111 the various cities of Kasho-I.ar, in the ea])ital, in Yarkand, Khoten, Aksu, Kiiehar, 
Kaia.sliahr, and lurlaii, and each smaller local centre, tlie scene on markf.'t day is th(‘ same, 
the same transfer of daily wants between “dwedha-s in the country" and ^‘dwellm-s in the 
town" takes place, and tlie sjiirit of trade is kept alive. 

Ihit apart Iroiu this, tlie distribution of the laud under cultivation, and special local advan- 
taL;‘cs render one district dependant on another, and raise* the shop-keeper into a merchaut as his 
n.'sources develop. 

The g-rain and iriiit of Yarkand are (;arrie<l on donkeys, and sold to advanta‘»v in 
Kash-har. 

Cainels fnun Aksu similarly j.riiio* rice*, pashm, salamoniae*, alum, and tea (made from the* 
leaves ot the willow) to the eapitid, carrying' hack cotton clolJi, and eotion from the district of 
Kauarik. 

Aksu also, by way of the desert, supplies rice and eo})per to Khoten, receiving Khotem 
jiroducts in ivturn. 

While Khot<*ii, the manufacturing towui of all those hclongiiig to tlie Amir, circulates 
its silks and ear[)(:ts, and co])per vessels, its country cloth, and its gold and ornanieiits through- 
out the kingdom. * • 

Up to the [ireseiit time tlie eirculatiiig meeliuin througliout the eouiilry has been a small 
copper coin [rule Chapter XII), (ioKl and silver realizing only their iiiarlo't value ; hut one (»f 
the tirst steps lollowing the rccognitiuii of xVinir \ akul) Khali by the Porte has been tlie 
estahlishmciit of a mint at Kashghar, from which (iold Tillalis and Silver Tnngas arc; issued. 
This will, naturally, inllnence the local mark(‘ts as well as the extermd trad(‘, and improve tin? 
position of the merchant, who lias liithcrto been restricted to the system of barter in all his 
transaetions. 

The existence of gold and silver, of copper, and coal, alum and salamoniac ; the two for- 
mer in the spurs of the Kneii Cnen, and the rcmaiiid(*r in the Tian Shan, has hcMui now fully 
asei'rtained, and, when once permission is granted, the natives of the country will readilv work 
these valuable resources: the mineral wealth of thc^ country is, howi'ver, at present hut jiar- 
tially developed. 

There are said to he 2:2 places in the province of Khoten whore g»)ld is olitained, hut no 
more than live mines are regularly worked. 

1. At K!ij)p:i ... Employing hOOn |)(H)pl(\ 

2. At Soorgak ... Employing people. 

3. At (MmggulMk ... \ 

4. At Cliareliend ... > Empli»ying from 50 to 1(KJ people eaeli. 

5. A.t Xaralagli ... j 

At Krqipa and Soorgak tlie mines are reported to be of great depth. 

The host gold is obtained at Soorgak, where it is found in small beads and is of a red 
<^olor ; at Kappa, the nuggets are larger, but ithe color is a pale yellow and the ore is mixed 
with sand. 
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The working of the mines is thus conducted : — The miners, men and women, are of the 
poor of the country, who sell the gold to licensed purchasers under the supervision of Govern- 
ment oilieials. 

rrorii the original yield a fifth part is at once a])])ropriated by the Amir, who further 
reserves the right of purchasing the remainder from the regular dealers at the rate of 120 
Tungas per ser, the value in the market reaihing 138 Tungas — (1 scr=3| tolahs). 

No guard is kept at the mines, but small detachments of soldiers watch the pro- 
ceedings, and there an* regular searching houses, no gold being supposed to reacli the market 
but througli the authorized channel. At these searching houses the men arc stripped, and 
women are made to jump over a broad ditch in order that any gold they may have concealed 
in their clothes may fall out. 

The punishment for se(a*eting gold is very light, and the whole of the ofheials employed 
are said to take lu ihes to allow of its being taken direct to the market, where it is in great 
demand by hjroign traders. 

Tf a nu'reliant is discovered to have purehasod gold irregularly, no more than a fifth part 
is eoiiliscated, and the nmiainder is purchased at the lixed Government rate. 

The gold mines in the Khoten province produce some 7,U()() sers, of which 5,000 sers are 
said to reaeli ilie i\mir’s treasury, thej remainder passing direct into the bazaar ; this re[) resents 
an income of 1,08,000 rupees. 

Gold is readily Ixuight up liy merchants from llindusiau and Andijan. 

The transport of the best gold of Khoteii to India yields a profit of from 23 to2 t 
l)er cent. 

Gold of an inhu'ior quality is olitaiucd by wasliing from the Yarkand river; this is allowed 
free eutry to the market ; its transport to ludia soeuros a profit of 11 1 per eiiiit. 

Sdricultiire in Ivhoten dates from the earliest times. M. Remusat/s aecoimt of the intr'i- 
duciion of the silk-worm into tliis place is as follows, ])p. 55, 05 : — 

“ All Slid est (le la ville royalc, h cinq on six li, on voit le inonasteyre do liou-cho, fonde 
par line ancieniic roine dii ])ays. Autrefois Ics halutants du royaume no coiiuaissaieiit ui 
les muriers ni les vers i\ sole. On entendit parler de ceiix qu’il-y-avait dans les royaumes 
orientaux, et Pon envoya un amliassadiuir pour en demander. Le roi d^orient so refusa a 
cetlo deiiuinde, et fit unc defeuse tres severe aux gardiens des frontiercs et aux donaniers 
de laisser sortir ni muriers ni semenco do vers. Alors Ic roi de Kia-sa-tau-na fit demander 
line prineesse en mariage. Qiiand le roi d^jl•ient, plein de tendresse pour les eonlives loiiilaines, 
la liii cut ae(!ordee, le roi, ehargea Pollieier qui devait aller la })rcudrc, de lui dire que dans son 
royaume, il iP-y-avait [loiiit d’haliits de suie, parce (pi’on iP-y-avait pas do muriers iii de eocous, 
et qu’il fallait eu ajiporter, alin d5ivoir de ({uoi se fairo des habits. La jirineessc, aiusi avertie, 
se proeura scerelemeiit de la semenco des uiis et des autres, et la caelia dans Petoll’e de sou 
bonnet, (iuaiid lo cortege fut arrive 5\ la fruuiiere, celui qui y-eommaiulait ehercha partout ; 
il ii-y-eut que lo bonnet de la prineesse ampiel il iPosa toneh(*r. Arrivee dans le pays de Kia-sa- 
tan-na, clle s^irrcta dans le lieu oil a ete depuis le monastcro de Lou-clio; et pendant que les 
oeremoiiios de sa reception se preparaient, clle deposa on ce lion la scmeni'e do murier et dcs 
vers. An printemps on [ilanta li;s arbres, et la prineesse alia assistcr elle-meme anx ojicrations 
<hi la re(‘olte dcs ftaiilU's. On fut obligor dans le commencement de nourrir les vers h soic avec 
les feuilles de quelques autres arbres; mais eufiii Ics muriers poussereiit, ct la reiue lit graver sur 
la pierre uue defense de faire perir les jiapillons jusqiPa ce qu\)u put se procurer une quantile 

'J'lu* export of gold niid silver, excepting in the form of the established coinage, has lately been prohibited 
by the Amir. 

ypecimens of Giihma containing a large admixture of silver are in the Mission Museum. Tlicso were obtained 
from Shaki'hu in a ravine to the S.-W. of Yarkand, known a.s Koohrab, about 80 miles in a direct line from \arkand. 

During the occnpati«)n of the Chinese, the silver mine from which this ore was taken, was worked for seven years . 
its working has been long discontiuue«l, but the Dadkhwuh of Yarkand contemplates obtaining silver once more from 
Shakchu. 
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suffisante do cocons : controvcnir k cet ordrc dtait, disait le dccr. t, !l rdvoltor contro la luinii iT 
ot reuoiicer il la protection dcs dieux/^ 

llie ([uality of Klioton silk has always been considered superior ; owiii”*, however, to an 
inferior method of rcelinfr, it cannot compete with tlie silk of Khokand, and Kholtai manu- 
factured silk is valueless as an article of export; it is, however, liir;;ely used hy women in 
choffas, and a mixed cloth of silk and cotton, known as silk chakman (inushroo), is very 
commonly worn by both sexes. 

The wearinnj of garments, made entirely of silk, l)y m(?n, being prohibited by the Sheriat, 
such have been discontinued as articles of mcn^s a|)])an*l since the ex[)ulsion of tin* ('liincst*. 

As a rule, the silk manufacture is a purely <Ioniestic business; that is, both rei‘hng and 
manufacture arc carried on in the house where the eggs are hat died and the worms reared ; 
there is, however, a sale for cocoons in the market, the purchasers being regular traders, who 
sell again to reelers; spun silk being again bought by Andijani m(*rebanis and others. Silk 
weavers hiboring apart arc usually emjihned by Andijani nierehanls, one of whom, last year, 
made some improvement in the reeling ]»roeess, and arranged for the working of 15 ret‘ls by the 
turning of a single wbeel. I refer to this in order to show that the intn)dueti()n of maeliinery 
would he readily welcomed in Klioten. 

In a note on sericulture placed in the Appendix, I have detailed what I have been ahle to 
gather on this siihjefd. 

Although manufactured silk is not exjxnled, it is found ])rolitable to si*nd spun silk to the 
markets of Khokand, and the waste silk of Khoten finds a sale at Almali (Vernoe). (The* 
])aper used for tlu; note currency in liiissian Turkestan is said to l)e made from this.) 

I^liis year, at the reijuest of Mr. ('hristie of the Su janpilr bilalim! {near (nirdaspiir in the 
Punjab), ail order was given in Yarkand foreoeoons of Khoten silk to be brought down to the. 
Filature; it was further arranged to semi a certain number of cocoons to the Filature of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir as an experiment. It is hop(*d that tin* inmiey these 
cocoons will fetch in the markets of Kashmir and Ihiiritsur will fully re]»av the cost <»f 
earriage. 

Mr. R. 15. Shaw, in In’s Trade Report of lS7d-7 l-,as British .Joint Fommissioner of Ladakh, 
paragraph r).‘3, indicates further an oj)ening in Fhiglami for the sale of refuse silk and |)ieree<l 
oo(*ooiis from Klioti*!!. 

^‘Tho trade in refuse silk ami cocoons also pnunises well. Pierced cocoons (that is, thos^‘ 
out of whie-h the gruh has eaten its way) are considered utterly worthless in Central Asia, vet 
in Fiigland these same pi<*reed eoeoiuis are in gri‘at deuiaml, as they are tieat(‘(l l)y carding 
machinery and sjam. into threads which an* used in various fabrics, 'riiere is no silk reeling- 
industry in England, 1 believe, to utilise entire cocoons. The jn-ohahle price ni(*ntioned for tin* 
pierced ones in Khoten. is such as to leave a hundred per cent. ])rolil after [laving all expenses 
will'll eompared with the rate olTer<*(l in Fngland. AVhen a ilemand springs n[) the Khoten rate 
will most likely rise, leaving only a more moderate pirotit.” 

The carpets of Khoten are celebrated for the exeellenee of their inanufaetnre, and for the 
variety of thi'ir palteni.s : they are made at three places in the province, Sunijuila, \ nngkash 
and near Khoten itself: they are made either of silk or of wool, and gold lliread is ofl(*n intro- 
duced into the pattern. 

The wool made use of is chielly obtained from the Kirghiz settled in the mountain distriets 
south of Khoten, by wlioiii it is spun and sold in tlie weekly bazaars ; the dyeing is carried out 
by the carpet luauufaeturer. Aladder, indigo, and eoehineal are amongst the imported dyes, 
the mordants emjiloyed lK:ing alum in the ea.se of browns and yellows, and grape juice for 
blues and mixed colors. 

The cost of labor in the Klioten district is very slight, and the ear|)et-makers are liiivd as 
required by those who are rich enough to purchase the material and set up the frariu*.s. There 
are two kinds of frames, the standard frame \fbieli is ])laeed perpendicularly, and a horizon- 
tal frame which is placed near the ground ; the latter is generally used with large carpets, but 
the perpendicular frame allows of the work being bettor done. 



Tho sizos of Klioton carpets ran'^e from the small saddle carpet, on which one man works 
at a time, to carpets upon which ten men are employed at once : these are about three and a 
half yards wide. 

Tho, work is carried on in all cases under the superintendence of a master who is termed 
Aksakiil (white-beard), ther(‘ bein^ some 200 recoj^ui/ed masters in Khoten itself. The {)atteriis 
do not exist on papm*, but are passed on from master to pupil by word of mouth. 

Workers employed in the manufacture of (jovernment carpets receive a daily wag’C of 
20 phool — 2^^. English money, while in private houses food is suj)plied ^‘ratis and a payment 
of one-half of the above is made. 


Reco^nizin”- the possibility of reviving the old trade in articles of cut Jade, which under 
the Chinese ride was a source of wealth to the p(*ople of Khoten, the Amir has endeayoured 
to obtain an o[)enino* for the trade in Jade by way of Almati (V^'riioe), wlu're Chinese 
merchants are now appearing in search of such articles from Kashghar and Khokand as have 
at all times been prized in China. 

M. Remusat in s[)eakln^‘ of the appreciation in which Jade is held ainonjj;;st the Chinese 
and othi'rs, says : — Tjcs peuplcs de L’Asie orientale attaehent le plus f^’rand p^’ix i\ une 
espcce de pierre nominee en (Jbinois in or iu-ehi. Reauconp de voya^'cairs ct di^ Missionaiiey 
out parlor di? I’ostime (pie les C’liinois out pour cette substance minerali?, et di'S usages vaiics 
auxipiels ils remploient.^^ 

The fact that the Jade thus spoken of is known to exist miwluM-e sav(‘ in the valleys 
runninj^^ down from tlu* Kucn-fjuen, Avhere the sup]>ly appears to be inexhaust ilde, has no dimbt 
caused its value in tlio market to rise out of pro]K)viiou to other minerals ot a similar eharaeter ; 

and if skilful workmen could he V>rou<>‘ht from (Jhina to rt'place those win.) Icdl \ietiins duiin<^^ 

the Muhomedan re-o(*cupatiop, the Jade of Khoten mij^ht still be r(‘^*arded as a souiee (d 
wealth to the kingdom of Kasbgbar. Tbo demand for higldy linisbed cups and oriiainenls 
in this miiu'ral is sure to lie kept up, Imt tbe endeavour to sell iment Jade at Almati (\ enua ) 
for Iransjiort to China and to Russia lias proved a failure. J ust as the niineral lias aeepun'd 
a sjieeial value from bi'ing found in only one locality, the art which reuderi‘d it aeeeptalilo 
in the market belonged solely to the Ch.inese Jade-eutters of Khoten. 

Interesting information r(‘garding tiie Jade mines in the Karakash valley will be found 
amongst the (leological noti's of tbe late Dr. K. Stoliezka. 

4'lie iron ore mi‘t with hy the memhers of the Mission can only be eonsideied as of 
very inferior (piality : it is (diielly obtaiiuxl in the Kizzil lagh to the noith-west of ^ 

it rni'ets certain local recpiirements, and is used in the manufacture of agricultural im[)lcments 
«and horse shoes. 

alum, ami salamoniac arc, Imwovcr, unquestionably sources oC wealty and exist 
in sutlleicnt (piantity in tlic southern slopes of 'I'ian Shan, to allow .of their being aigi. y 
exported towards Khokand. 

There is no Governnient monopoly in the inininff of copper ore in the districts of Aksu, 
Uai, and Kiicliar, wlieneo it is cliielly iiroeured. There are regular miners who can be hired 
by any one choosing to try fo^ copper, the agreement with them being that they reeeuc one 
half of whatever is extracted. 


The copiier mine between Vagh Aryk and Bai, which may be taken as a fair 
is in a low range of hills; the ore is eiicountcred at a depth of from ilO to db fee : y > 
usually ealeulated that the ore yields from one-ninth to one-eighth of pure copiicr. A pouiiu o 
copper sells in Bai for a sum equal to about 4 pence of English money. 

Although the mining is freely open to fdl, the smelting furnace on the s[)ot is 
Government supervision ; the coutrmd-or engaged in mining paying the wages ot tue smeiu 
and one-seventh of the jiure copper obtained in return for the use of the iurnaec. 

Siilmrioniac is obtained in large quimtiliis from the neighbourhood of a ^ 

one day\s journey to the north of Kuchar: it sells on the spot for a ou p 
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As cotton and cotton cloth of local manufacture are articles of export towards the 
Khanates throug-h Kliokand, and to the liussiari settlement through Alniati (Vcriioe), it may 
not be uninteresting to give some account of the growth of cotton. 

Throughout the entire kingdom cotton is grown for home consumption, cleaned and 
woven into cloth for the family use in the household of eacli cultivator, and for sale, as cloth, 
thnjad, or raw cotton, at the weekly bazaar. 

Tlic best cotton is uncpiestionahly produced in the dist rict of Kanarik, to the south-east 
of Kashghar. 

There are throe different qualities of cotton. 

Isf. — OUhrim or AkmhiL The seed of this plant is said to have been originally imported 
from Kbokaiid, for wliicli reason the cotton it yields is called Andijani cotton. 

The plant grows to a height of about throe feet; the pod is larger than with the other 
two kinds, and by eomparison the yield of cotton is greater, and of seed less. 

This description is not grown in very large quantities, owing to the fact that the seed is not 
so easily obtained as that of the other cottons; its cultivation too re({uircs special (‘arc, and the 
soil in w]ii(‘h it is grown needs to he more richly manured than is usual with otlua* crops. The 
first description of cotton clol,h, known as ("linkman, is prcpanxl from this cotton. Chakman 
sells at from 1 riqiee to l-t rupee per Tlian, the length of wliicli varices from 11 to Id yards, 
and which is 11 imdu's wide. 

— Kara Kitcaz is the cotton usually imd. with : the plant is a low one, not growing 
much above two f(n‘t in heiglit ; the pod is smaller than that of the Aksaknl cotton, and the 
proportion of seed to cotton in the yield much greater. A medium description of cloth, known 
as Kam, is prepared from this; a Tliaii of Kam, d yards long and 18 inches broad, sells lor 
from 0 to 8 annas. 

or KhzU (red) Kiwaz, so called from the coloring of the cotton which has 
.a reddish tinge, ^riiis is a low jilant like the previous oni', and the proportion of cotton and 
seed in Uie yield is similar. The KAm propanal l‘rom this ndains the reddish color spokem of, 
and is rarely dyed. 

'riie usual jiricc in the market of cleaned cotton is .3 ru[)ces the charak of 201hs. It 
0 (X'asionally rises high(*r, ])ut there is ri*ally v(*ry little fluctuation, and the cottons from the three 
plants aboveinentioned obtain the same {)ri<*e when cleaned and (‘xpiisod lor sah’. Wliere large 
families exist, it is more profitable to sell the cotton jirepared, as thread or as Kdm, than in 
its raw .state. 

Although at the present moment Chakman and Kam arc readily purchased in the bazaars 
by the Ag'cnts of traders who exjiort to Kliokaud and Almati, and Air. Shaw riders to th(‘S(; 
descriptions of eloth as being n^gularly sold in the bazaars at Leh, the capital of Jjadakh, it 
would iicvin’theless be a mistake to consider the districts of: Kashghar as favourable to the 
production of cotton. 

The seed is sown in April, and the cr<ip is gathered in October and tlie bi^ginning of 
Novcuriber, there being only two jiluekings at a.u interval of about fifteen days. 

^riuTC appears to be great waste in the expenditure of seed, the plants being allowed to 
come up too close together, and tliere heiie^ no tliinning of the crop. 

Cotton, moreover, is rarely grown for two years running on the same land. A few yi'ars 
hack the Chinese ajijiear ti^ have made an effort to (fneourage the further giowth of cotton, 
but without success. 

The peculiar requirements of each family necessitate the growth of a snirieient quantity 
on each holding to supply, as far as pos.sible,ltfie immediate wants ot its mcmb(a*s; but the 
diflieulties encountered iii the growth of cotton make it au unpopular crop. 

The fact is that the surplus cloth and cottAn of each establishment is all that finds its 
way into the market, whence it is collecti^d t|ir(:)ugh iminerous agents lor export. 1 he pro- 
dueers are ignorant of the laws wliieh sliould raise tlu^ price of their production, which realizes 
an even price, though the demand is practically unlimited. 
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'riie Piislua of Turfan and of other places in the Kash^^har dominions being one of the 
articles of export, deserves notice amongst the products of the country; the demand for it in 
Kashmir and British India is however so small that it can never have much influence on the 
trade of the country generally. 

It has bgon snj)[)osed that precious stones are easily obtained in the markets of Eastern 
Turkestan. Tlie iinjin^ssion which has prevailed on this siil)jeet is erroneous, and geological 
investigation has made it clear that whatever precious ston(‘s exist, have been imported. Rubies, 
emeralds, and lapis lazuli from Badakshan, pearls from Persia, and turquoises from Khorassau 
(by way of Bukhara), and corals from China. 

Wherever Chinese wealth has had an influence, coral, emeralds, rubies, and pearls have 
been used in the decoration of Chinese idols, and the ornaments of women ; but few however 
remain in Kashghar, exe(‘])ting amongst the treasiirc.s of the Amir, who is said to have success- 
fully despoiled the palaces and temples of former Chinese rulers, and no doubt possesses 
considerable W(‘;ilth in the form of precious stones. 

No clearer review of the actual state of the trade between British India and Eastern 
Turkestan can be given than that contained in Mr. Shawls last report on trade at Ladakli, and 
the procci‘dings of the hon^blc the Licutenant-dovernor of the Punjalj, in the Foreign 
De])artment,^^ extracts from which are herein incorporated. 

It is to be remembered that, though the development of trade bctweim Yarkand and 
British India has received the careful attention of the British (jovernment for upwards of six 
years, though transit duties have been abolished, and special ofliciu’s appointed to watch over 
the inUu-ests of traders, the total value of the trade with Eastern Turkestan, though tin? 
greatest on record, amounted last ycair to less than .£()(), 000, a great increase eompanal with 
what it W(/.v, but after all an amount which must bo considered altogether insignificant ; and 
here it rnav be noted that the statement made in the first paragraph of the r('j)ort that the 
trade through Ladakh increased by two lakhs of nipe(‘S, is perliaps likely to mislead. It is true 
that the sum total of imports and exports by the several routes in(.*reased in value from Riqiees 
lOjStjSOO to Rupees 17,70|720, but, as explained in paragraph 8S, the imports and ex]>orts ixmig 
the same goods, the vabie of the transit trade is really only half the total shown above. 

Again, it must be confessed that the greater our experience of the routes between Indian 
and Yarkand, the greater do the difficulties appear in the way of establishing a satisfactory trade 
route, owing to the length of the journey, the enormous altitudes to be traversed, t lie arid and 
unproductive character of a large jiortion of the country, the absence of pojinlation, and tlie 
deficiency of carriage* and supplies.^^ 

The remarks which follow on the commerce of the country under the Amiris rule, and 
which are siqiportcd liy notes in the Appendix, claim to be interesting, as resulting from oliscr- 
vatioiis made in the two yirincijial markets of Eastern Turkestan which are open directly to 
foreign trade, vL.y Kashghar and Yarkand, the latter receiving its supplies principally from British 
India, and the former so far as foreign productions are concerned, being at present wholly 
dejiendeiit on Russian sources of supply through Almati (Vernoe) and Khokand. 

Russian article's furnished to the markets of Eastern ^i’urkesian are, in many respects, a 
close imitation of the products which from the earliest days have been in use, and arc of ('hinesc 
introductii.ui. Witli some of these, owing to their weight, the Indian market cannot profitably 
compete, but tbey must at all times represent a large item in the consignments from the 
Russian side. 

J. — Iron and east-iron vessels; the former used in the mannfaetnre of horse shoes, and of 
implements of agriculture, and in the AmiFs workshops, the latter in use in every household as 
cooking vessels. 

Note.— F rom YuKs’ “Cathay and the way thitlier,” preliminary Kssay XLII.-- (Q^^ding I’llny.) 

“ Kx oimiibus autoiu generlhua piihna Sorieo ferro est. Seres hoc cum vestibus suis pellibiis quo inittuut. 

Again (.lulien quoted by Lassen.) ^ 

“ We found east-iron jiots and pans of remarkable quality to form a chief item among the miscellaneous notions 
(apart from the silk which is the staple imported by the Chinese into Ava by the Yuuau road. The art of casting iro 
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n. — Brass vessels and candlesticks. 

Although I have stated g:cnerally that it is comparatively unprofitable to carry iron from 
India to \aikand across the Karakorum, I should mention that Wazir Goshaon professed to 
have cleared a large proiit on a load of made up horse shoes scut, by way of experiment, with his 
caravan in 1867. ^ ^ i 

Artieles of luxury being in small demand, and household furniture reduced to a miriimuni 
by the simple habits of the Turks, there remain but few articles of import, and, so far as I can 
ascertain, Indian traders can undersell all others when offering them to buyers in the markets 1 
have visited. These are — 


1. — Colton piece-goods. 

2. Muslins. 

3. — Chintzes. 

4. -Ih'ojulcloths (a very small demand). 

5. --Velvet. 

(5. — Kinicab. 

7. -Tea. 

8. — Opium. 

3. — Indigo. 


10. — Mtidder (and other dyes). 

11. -Sti^nir. 

12. - Spices. 

13. — Anns. 

14. — Percussion caps. 

15. — Tobacco. 

16. — Otter skins. 

17. — Cured skins. 

18. — ^Nick-nacks. 


That the trade in these articles so far as Kashghar is concerned is in the hands of Russian 
traders, the following detail of a caravan which arrived from Khokand at the end of March in 
this year will show. 


This caravan comprised 1,635 loads, of which 600 loads were jiieee-goods and chintzes, the 
remainder, 1,035 in number, being made up of madder, indigo, tobacco, iron, and steel. 

The piece-goods, cloths, and chintzes were un(|uestionably Russian, but the indigo was 
said to have found its way from India dd Bokhara, and the madder was originally obtained 
from Badakshau. 


This caravan was a larger one than usual, owing to the fact that the merchants had been 
detained in Khokand in consequence of political disturbances. ^ 

^ The total number of loads reaching Kashghar yearly by way of Khokand may be estimated 
at from three to four times the amount of this single caravan, i.e., from 5,000 to 6,000 loads, 
more than half the goods reaching Kliokand, in the first instance, directly from Tashkond. 

Almati (Vernoc) is in far closer connection with the Kashghar market than Khokand and 
the arrival of small consignments from Russian territory, in return for which the merchants 
carry back cloth and cotton, gold, copper, alum, salamoniac, and cliUras, is pretty continuous 
throughout the year. The detail of merchants resident in Kashghar, which is given in the 
Appendix, will show that rcgidar agencies are established between the markets of Khokand ami 
Almati, and that of Ka.shghar. 


The Russian consignments brought over are usually of a mixed character, comprising iron 
vessels, iron, steel, brass vessels, spices, sugar, honey, earthenware (Chinese), tea, otter skins, 
Russia leather, cloths and chintzes, hoii-bons, matches, and a variety of nick-nacks. I have no 
deta upon which to estimate accurately the total amount of trade between Almati and Kasligliar, 
hut the trade is an increasing one, and certainly exceeds that which passes by way of Kliokand ; 
to explain the nature of the return tradic along the Khokand route, I will here give the detail 
of the first outward caravan this season, which left Kashghar in February, taking the route 
across the Terek Pass. 

Total horse loads 871. 


Country cloth, of Kashghar, Kam and Chakman 
Churas ... ... i 

Numdas (felts) ... 

Carpets 


is. like most Chinese arts, a very old one, and we find that, im the first eontury before Christ, the people of Tuwan or 
Parghana acquired the new art of casting iron tools and utensils from Chinese deserters.’’ 

— The usual water vessels, the Aftaha and Chilumclii, are of copper, tinned over, and arc made principally at 
Khoten, though in every large town they arc made up to a certain extent. 


iVo. q/’ loads'. 
220 
281 

25 


Cost per load in Tionjas. 

m) 

800 

5(:k) 

650 


adi 
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No, of loads. Cost per load in tnngas. 


Salamoniac 


12 

520 

Alum 

... 

m) 

100 

Copper 


10 

620 

Value of Cloth, 192,000 

tungas. 

Value of Salamoniac, 6,240 

tungas. 

„ Churas, 227, 2(X) 


„ Alum, 20,0(X) 


„ NiimdaB, 7,CXK) 

y, Carpets, 16,250 


„ Copper, 6,200 

» 

Representing a total value of 93,378 rupees. 


This consignment was divided between 50 men, of whom the eight principal had invest- 
ments as under ; — 

Mahomed Caravan haslu 

15 horse loads. 

Mahomed Khan Bai ... 

. . 30 horse loads. 

Mahomed Saleh J)iii 

40 ditto. 

*Aib Bai ... 

20 ditto. 

Mahomed Kareem Llai ... 

50 ditto. 

Mahomed Ashgar Bai 

.. 45 ditto. 

Mir.lanilai of Margilaii 

4<) ditto. 

Mahomed Ali Batcha. . . 

. . 40 ditto. 


The remaining 591 loads were distributed amongst 42 men. 


A certain amount of trade from llussian markets is said to reach the towns of Aksu, Bai 
Sairam, Kuchar, and Turf an hy way of Kuldja and the Muzart PasSj but of this I could ^aiii 
no information of a reliable character, and the business transacted must, under any conditions, 
1)0 comparatively insignificant. 

It is very difficult to fix exactly the trade relations which unite the markets of Russian 
Turkestan and of Bokhara, and Khokand with Kasbghar ; the impetus of the trade which 
finds a centre in Kasbgliar is, however, from without. The merchants engaged are either 
Andijanis who have settled in the Amiris capital of late years, or the goods moving along the 
several trade routes are bought and sold by agents of merchants living beyond the border. 

Notes of credit, or exchange transactions of money between the different markets, are 
quite unknown in general commercial dealings, though, between friends, arrangements are 
made in Kashghar for the payment of small sums in Almati and Khokand, or even in 
Bokhara. 

The statement made before the Royal Geographical Society that there arc Banks in 
Yarkand is quite unfounded. 

Between merchants at the different places exchanges of goods are occasionally made under 
written authority : but there arc only some three men in Kashghar, and two in Yarkand, 
possessing sufficient capital to allow of transactions outside the ordinary caravan trade. 

The Amiris rule has not been of sufficiently long duration to attract traders of wealth, and 
beyond the money spent in investments for the return trip, the gains of the trader are usually 
spent without the country. If capital be accumulated in Kashghar, the owner of wealth is at 
present afraid to acknowledge his good fortune, though a more enlightened policy, and the con- 
clusion of the commercial treaties with Russia and Great Britain, have already improved the 
standing of traders throughout the country. 

The present condition, position, and privileges of traders in the Amir’s dominions, now 
that these treaties are established facts, will bear favorable comparison with what is met with in 
any other Mahoraedau country in Asia. 

The enlightened treatment of traders who have reached Yarkand from India, Badakshan, 
and elsewhere, by the Dadkhwah Mahomed Yunus Jan, is quite exceptional ; the lead that he 
has taken in this matter has been fully approved by the Amir, and during our intercourse with 
Aalish Dadkhwah, the Governor of Kashghar;^ we had every reason to feel satisfied that he was 
equally inclined to promote the interests of trLde. 

The removal of the disabilities under whij*^h Hindoo merchants have labored in the Maho- 
medan States of Central Asia by the Amir is n earnest of further progress. 

5.— Almonds and Pistachios are brought with profit from Badakshan, and no Dasterkhwan is complete unless 
bon*bous with llussian mottoes are offered to the guest. 
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We have had practical experience of the fact that Hindoo and Mahomedan traders arc 
treated with impartiality, and no sketch of the commercial prospects of the Amiris country 
would bo complete which did not brin^ prominently to notice the absence of prejudice which 
rendered possible in diplomatic ncgociations the consideration of questions affecting Mahome- 
dan and Hindoo traders without prejudice to the latter. 

The system of barter which prevails in the markets of Eastern Turkestan is inseparable 
from the conditions of the trade, and the length of time occupied in passing from market to 
market. I have already mentioned that the evils attending it will be modiiied by the issue of 
gold and silver coinage from the Amir’s Mint. Tn the relations of the Yarkand market with 
India, the length of time during whieli an Indian merchant trading across the frontier must 
be absent from his liome, when once he has determined to cross the Karakorum, makes the 
investments for the return journey a part of the single venture which has enticed him to face 
the journey, and he docs not count his profits until he is safe at home once more. 

On reaching the city of Yarkand he secures rooms in one of the principal serais, care- 
fully stores his goods, and then, through the medium of the DcMl or Agent attached to Ids 
particular fraternity, makes known their number and quality in the market. 

It is only by slow degrees that his bales are unpacked, and his w’ares exposed, while little 
by little ho accumulates a store of goods for the return venture. The real skill of the mer- 
chant becomes apparent in selecjting articles for tlie return journey, that will bring him a fair 
profit in the Indian markets, and in converting the copper coinage which he must necessarily 
receive in large quantities into gold or otiicr portable material. 

A quick return in this description of commerce is practically impossible, nor is it necessary 
to traders whoso personal expenditure is at all times exceptionally small; but this fact must 
exclude European eorupetitors from the market, or must, at any rate, place them at so great 
a disadvantage, as to render it unlikely that they can undertake to trade on their own ae(!Ount 
with success. 

The market does not admit of any large consignment of a single description being readily 
disjiosed of, and the selection of a mixed consipiment of those articles most likely to prove 
acceptable, requires considerable skill and experience. 

It will b(? seen that difference of quality only in piece-goods does not assure a propor- 
tionate advantage in sale ; the fact is that choice of color is of more account than quality, and 
fashion has a great deal to say to color. 

Bright colored goods, and cloths of one color throughout, are much appreciated. With 
prints, the larger j^at terns are the most esteemed : it is knvever essential that goods upon which 
figures of men or animals are represented should not be offered for sale in the market of -a 
Mahomedan country. 

Amongst the upper classes, greys and stone colors arc fashionable, being in keeping with 
the unostentatious costume of the Amir himself, who aims at a singular simplicity in dress, as 
in other matters. 

Goods are often disposed of on a trust extending over two or three months, with no other 
than a personal security, and instances of failure in payment arc not known. This is a con- 
venience to the foreign trader, the borrower becoming practically his agent for sale. 

Previous to the arrival of the Mission in Yarkand it bad been supposed that green tea 
only was in use in Turkestan, no other having been, in former times, imported from China : it 
is now, however, placed beyond doubt that the black teas of our Indian plantations arc 
highly approved of. The adulteration of China tea has, too, caused Indian teas to be sought tor. 

in the present condition of the market, glods of the best quality will as a rule prove the 
most profitable investment for merchants proceeding from India to Yarkand. 

The introduction of adulterated or inferioj goods from our side might destroy the confi- 
dence which has been established through the hfig. residence of a British Mission m Kashghar. 

that the most seasonable time for the passage of the mountain plateau of the 
Karakorum is towards the end of September, the Indian trader will leave Ladakh, it possible, 
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by the end of August : two courses then remain open to him ; he may return in the following 
year, either at the first opening of the passes before the snow meltings liave swelled the moun- 
tain torrents, which for some time remain impassable, or at the end of the season, when he 
will reach Ladakh, but just in time to make his way to India before the winter snows have barred 
the passes in the southern Himalayas. 

In the one ease the period of his absence from the Punjab may extend over from 10 to 13 
months, and in the latter will be lengthened out to from 16 to 18 months. 

His venture must be limit(3d to suit the period of absence intended. 

In the longer period of absence it seems a fair estimate to suppose that a single trader 
can dispose of a consignment of from llupces 10,000 to Rupees 20,000 and reinvest for sale at 
home. While if the shorter period only is allowed he will be able to sell no more than from 
Rupees 5,000 to 10,000 worth of goods. In either case, once he has reached the Indian 
markets again, his bales are quickly converted into cash and he counts the proceeds. Hitherto 
be has not rested satisfied with a total return of less than 100 per cent., 70 per cent, being 
cleared on the outward venture, and 80 per cent, on the goods brought back to India. 

The facts put forward in the lists given in the Appendix would prove that, after the pay- 
ment of road cxjicnscs, and a fair allowance for loss, this sanguine estimate docs not far exceed 
what may be realized by an intelligent trader who ventures across the lofty Karakorum in 
search of gain. 

What then are the causes which put a limit upon our trade with Eastern Turkestan ? 

Beyond the difficulties of the road, and the small amount of our traders, competent to 
undertake the adventurous journey involved, I cannot do better than quote Mr. Shawls last 
report in explanation of the main difficulty which prevents an expansion of trade between 
British India and Yarkand, up to that point where the limit of the demand on that side the 
mountains, must so far reduce the profits to be realized that the venture ceases to attract. 
A limit to be measured by the amount of population, and the success ,which attends an 
attem[)t to secure some portion of the trade with Kashghar, which is nowin the hands of Russian 
and Khokandi merchants. 

Mr. Shaw in speaking of the difficulty experienced on this side in obtaining carriage for 
the journey, says : — 

It was almost impossible therefore to get carriage last season northward from Ladakh. 
The few available animals were engaged by the first comers, and, later in the year. Rupees 70 
was asked and given as the hire of a baggage horse to Yarkand ; whereas the rate usual in 
former years was Rupees 40 or 50 each. Such being the state of affairs, most of the traders 
from the south, including returning Yarkandis, had to wait at Ladakh till the caravan should 
arrive, as their only means of getting carriage. Its delay was therefore the more felt. 

Up to the year 1870 the chief difficulty in point of carriage lay between the Punjab 
and Ladakh; while between the latter place and Yarkand it was plentiful. Now the tables are 
completely turned. While the northern section of the road is reduced to such straits as are 
described in the last paragraph, the southern section, viz., from the Punjab to Ladakh, is fully 
supplied. This was in the first place made possible by the construction of the excellent hill 
road, which now leads from the Kaugra valley through Kulu and Lahoul. But the establish- 
ment of mule traffic on this road was due to the creation in 1870 of the Kulu mule train by 
Captain Harcourt, under the orders of Colonel Coxe, Commissioner of the Jullundur Division. 
The example of this train has been since followed by numerous private mule owners from the 
Punjab, who reap great profit from this traffic, undertaken at a time of the year (the hot 
weather and rains) when their business is slaclc'in the plains. Last season the number of mules 
which came to Ladakh amounted to 375, against 250 the year before, and this most materially 
aided the local supply of carriage, — the nucleuj’ of the mule traffic. The Kulu train also did 
good service last season by venturing beyond Ls^akh, with provisions for Mr. Forsyth's Emba^>, 
to the v(!ry borders of the Yarkand dominions at Shahid-ullah ; thus showing the way, and a 
second time, over a new section of road. The carriage difficulty then seems in fair way o 
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bciiij^ solved, for the whole mule-supply of the Punjab is becoming available for employment 
in the Turkestan trade. 

" Thanks to the improvement of the road and the removal of various impediments eifeeted 
by llis Highness the Maharaja, the route through Kaslimir has also come into extensive use, 
thus providing two roads instead of one to Ladakh. This is a very hopeful circumstance, as it 
doubles the total of carriage available.'^ 

The return of carraige available for trade purposes in Yarkand territpry which I have been 
able to prepare, certainly shows a very small supply with reference to what our traders require, 
but the number of Yarkand ponies which reach Ladakh and are available for the return journey, 
is measured by the amount of goods imported from Turkestan. Pi-actically there is no limit 
to the pony carriage on the Yarkand side, and, when required, the supply now kept up by the 
Kerai-Kush (professional hirers of carriage) might be increased to any extent. 

The amount of carriage required for the exportation of goods from India is necessarily 
greater than that demanded for the trade coming this way. 

In proof of this, I cannot do better tlian insert the remark lately made by Mr. Shaw on 
this subject : — 

‘‘ Proceeding to a consideration of the several headings under which the trade is grouped, 
the imjKjrU Jr am Turkestan show a trilling increase of Rupees 8,927. 

The increase noted above consists of the balance between the greater quantity of certain 
articles and the smaller quantity of others that were brought down from Yarkand in the two 
successive years. An examination of these differences is instructive as showing the tendency of 
the trade. The increase is \\\ precious metals ^ ho rses, jade, pashm, and raw silk chiefly ; while the 
decrease is in charras, coarse cotton goods, carptets and Jells, furs, leather, sea-weed, silk fabrics 

pre^'ions sto7ies, ^'c. ; as a class, it will be observed, the former are articles of high value in 
proportion to their weight, or else such as carry themselves, viz,, horses ; while the latter arc 
chiefly (though not entirely) bulky articles of less intrinsic value. 

'' This seems to show that the selections made in Yarkand with the view (which we know 
wiis in fact carried out) of the owners pushing rapidly down to India without being encumbered 
with heavy goods. This would imply a greater anxiety to obtain Ilnglish or Indian goods, 
than to get rid of any particular articles of Turkestan production. The same anxiety has been 
marked in previous years, and is an encouraging feature of the trade. 

“The steady increase in the articles of gold, shawl-wool (pashm), raw silk, ^'c., since the 
year 1807 (when a British officer was first appointed to Ladakh) is remarkable. In that year 
the import of gold (dust and ' tillas') was Rupees ;3,932 worth ; in 1871 it was Rupees 85,899 
worth; in 1872 it was Rupees 1,01,900 worth; in 1870 it rose to Rupees 1,49,498 worth, or 
about 45 per cent, of the imports from Yarkand. 

" Shawl-vwol [pashm) also is steadily rising. In 1871 it stood for Rupees 28,550 ; in 1872 
Rupees 36,330; and in 1873 Rupees 42,000, or nearly 13 per cent, of those imports. 

''The value of rato silk imported in the year 1871 was only Rupees 3,072; in 1872 it rose 
to Rupees 19,012; in 1873 to Rupees 25,500, including a small quantity (Rupees 132 worth) of 
cocoons, or nearly 8 per cent, of the imports. 

"Horses have risen from a value in 1871 of Rupees 16,650; in the year 1872 to Rupees 
20,400 ; and in 1873 to Rupees 27,580, or over 8 per cent, of the imports. They arc mostly 
strong hill-ponies. 

"The steady progress of all these items is most encouraging, as they are of a nature 
calculated to put the trade on a solid foundatioj.^^ 

In calling attention to the necessity for gnving some stimulus to the arrangements now 
existing for the supply of horses and mules to jbraders, I quote verbaiini a short note regarding 
thie horses and yfilks now available on this s^c of the passes which has been given to mo 
by Mr. Johnson, the Wazir of Ladakh. 

In Kulu there arc only about 40 horses to be had. In Lahoul about 200, ^ but these are 
being sold off by the villagers since mules have begun to come up from the Punjab. 

a95 
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Four hundred mules have been generally employed on the Kulu road — they come from 
Kangra, Noorpur, and Hushiarpur. This season about 800 mules have come in. 

There are a great number of horses to be procured in Kashmir, but they are mostly too 
weak to carry loads over the high plateau of Tibet. 

There are about COO horses in Dras and Kirgil lit for carrying loads. 

The horses of Leh arc particularly small and weak, there are about 250 in all through 
Ladakh. 

The entire number of yaks fit for carriage in Ladakh is about 1,000. 

Number of yflks in Nubra, Leh, &c., available for crossing the Sasair, Digar, and Khar- 
dong Passes; — 

In Ladahh for carriage to Khardong and Digar ... ... 300 

111 (?biinray for carriage over Ssikti Puss ... ... ... 100 

In Khardong and Digar for carriage of goods to Leh ... ... 100 

Tn Nubra for carriage over Sasair Pass ... ... ... 120 

Tlic yaks in Nubra are very poor, and can hardly be used save in the months of August, 
September, and October. 

Yaks as a rule cannot be used for more than a couple of marches — they get foot-sore. 

One point has been clearly establisbod by the safe passage of the late Mission, vlz.y that 
iniile carriage is, of all others, the best for the work in que.stion. 

The sale of the mules which accompanied the Mission at Rawnl Pindee will, it is hoped, 
operate favorably, and^ induce the mulemcn of the llawul Pindee district to come forward 
and undertake the journ(‘y. 

The incorporation of tlie districts of Dras, Kargil, and Zanskar in the Wazirat of Ladak 
would draw a certain number of good ponies from the Kashmir side into the trade, and would 
tend greatly to the advantage of merchants travelling through Kashmir by bringing the 
whole of the route on the far side of the Zogi La directly pnder the Ladakh authorities. 

Tlic question of employing Bactrian camels from the Yarkand side by way of the Chaug- 
clieninoo lias been much discussed. 

The number ol: camels available, so far as I have been able to ascertain, are in — 

Kargalik ... ... ... ... ... 100 camels. 

Koglar ... ... ... ... ... 60 „ 

Gmna ... ... ... ... ... 100 „ 

AYith the wandering Papoo tribe — 

(2 marches from Kogiar) , ... ... ... 25 „ 

This tribe has besides some 100 horses and 200 bullocks available for traffic along the 
Kogiar route. Owing to the melting of the snow during the summer months, camels cannot 
leave Yarkand to cross the Karakorum till the end of August. The severe cold of the winter 
months is fatal to camels at extreme elevations, and a return from Ladakh to Yarkund during 
the same season would iluTeforc be barely possible. It does not seem likely that camels can 
ever be used as through-carriage in the regular trade ; but now that the Kogiar route has been 
regularly opened, the old system under which camels were employed along roads from the 
Yarkand side, as far as the Karakorum only, is deserving of review. 

Before Kunjut raids interfered with the traffic which existed during the Chinese occupa- 
tion, it was customary for the carriers of Kogiar to engage to convey loads as far as the 
Karakorum only, where they were met by the carriers from Nubra and Ladakh who transported 
the loads to Leh. Camel forage is met with throughout the bed of the Yai’kand river, i.e,y as 
far as Kufelung. The distance from Kufelung to Brangsa Karakorum, 48 miles, can be per- 
formed in two days, while the Shy ok is reached m two days more. 

There is no known reason why camels shoujd not make the journey to Kufelung along 
the bed of the Yarkand river : provided some aif*angement could be made by which they could 
be relieved of their loads at Brangsa Karakorum, or even on reaching the Shyok river they 
might now be utilised. The carriers of Kogiar would enter keenly into the traffic if they 
were not called upon to make the through journey involving a long period of absence from 
home, and an extraordinary strain up^n their cattle. 
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By the present system the animals employed in this traffic are subjected to an unnatural 
strain, being overladen and forced frequently to carry loads not only through from Yarkand to 
Ladakh, and vice versa, without rest, but being pushed on to India where they arrive in an 
exhausted condition. 

The trade with Turkestan, on its present footing even, is dependant on the carriage avail- 
able ; it is consequently incumbent to study closely the best means of developing and improv- 
ing the system of carriage. Every encouragement and even pecuniary assistance, if required, 
should be given to carriers, who should be protected by regulations indicating — 

*1. — The weight to be carried by each animal. 

til. — The amount of compensation to be made to the carrier on account of loss of cattle 
during the journey when travelling out of season. 

The profits which fall to the trader will allow of the carrier being more liberally treated, 
and of the beast of burden meeting with a greater amount of consideration than has hitherto 
been shown to him. 

The trader is protected by the carrier engaging to convey his loads to their destination at 
the risk of whateycr loss in cattle. 

The present difficulties in the matter of carriage are abnormal, and given a measure of 
encouragement, they will bo removed by the actual requirements of the trade. 

In crossing the Karakorum from Yarkand during the present season, every animal belong- 
ing to the British Mission was e(i nipped with a double sack containing mixed forage for 4 days 
(consisting of bhoosa, chopped lucerne grass, and grain weighing some 30 lbs.), this double 
sack when tlirown over the saddle and under the load protected the animars ribs if properly 
adjusted, and the small stove of provision guaranteed him against absolute starvation when 
crossing the Karakorum. 

The additional weight of 30 lbs. thus imposed had no evil effect. A Kcrai Kush in cross- 
ing from Yarkand will invariably place numdahs in a similar position upon which he intends 
realizing* a profit in Ladnkh : those however distress the animal and add to the weight of the 
load unnecessarily. 

The construction of rough shelter houses along the Karakorum route, and the cultivation 
of additional grain and fodder (lucerne) in the villages of Ladakh are desiderata which would 
materially promote the traffic. 

A proposal to establish an annual fair at Leh, the capital of Ladakh, has been made. 

Loh is half-way between Yarkand and the Punjab: it was of old an emporium of trade, 
and with a little arrangement might be made an entrepot of great importance. There are 
many merchants who would travel as far as Leh, both Irom India and from Yarkand, who 
wouid not care to undertake the whole journey involving the long absence from home already 
alluded to. Traders from India would he able to take their goods to Leh on their own mules 
or ponies, and on camels too, and return home the same year with the cxchang‘c commodities. 

The months of August and September appear to be the best months for holding a fair at 
Leh. Traders visiliing the fair, from either side, would thus have time to dispose of their 
goods and return the same season to their homes ; or if their goods were not disposed of 
advantageously at Leh, they might pass on to Yarkand or India as the case might be. 

Any one who has studied the customs of Central Asia must have noticed the very 
extensive resort to the system of fairs which prevails. It is a custom which commends 
itself at once to the mind of the Turk, and it w.^ with a knovyledge of the habits of people 
inhabiting those countries with which Russia desired to establish trade relations that a fair 
was established at Nijni Novjyorod. * 


* 2 maunds 32 seers is tlio load acoepted by carriers iftiving the Pnninb and Yarkand. Goods at either eitremity 
of the rpnto are made up to this weight: it would be hnp.aitic to enforce the breaking up and redistribution of load, 
in Ladakh, consetjiicntly this Mppeara to bo the best load, but it should not be cxceeued. 

t A proportion only of the value, according to the season and difficulties in obtaining supply ; Rupees 5 or 10 
as the case niay for each horse. 
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At the time the Mission was leaving Yarkand, the opinion of the Dadkhwah Mahomed 
Yunus on this point was decided; he expressed himself to the effect that if a regular fair 
were established at Leh, many merchants from Yarkand who had not yet engaged in 
trade with India would be attracted across the Karakorum. 

The only difficulty likely to arise is that of supply: it is a question whether the 
gmin produce of Ladakh is sufficient to maintain a large assemblage of men and horses, 
besides its own population during the time the fair would require to be kept up. 

There is however much uncultivated ground in the district of Ladakh which might be 
utilised, and the requirements of the fair would draw in grain from Dras and Kargil 
Skardo and more distant valleys. The opinions of the Joint Commissioners of Ladakh are 
in favor of the establishment of a fair such as is proposed, and there is every reason to 
suppose that the measure would be generally popular with the trade. 



4rf teles of mercAatulhe cone eyed from Eastern Turkestan to British India. 
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Mamiran, a yellow root, a medicine for the eyes in HindooBtan ; in Turkestan it is used to flavor food. 
Turuujibil (manna). 



Articles of Merchandize convened from British India to Eastern Ttirhesia, 
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CHAPTER X. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

liy Captain Chapman. 

Whkn the Mission was first formed, it was proposed to oiif^^ag'e a qualilied Native Photo- 
grapher; as, however, great difficulty was experienced in securing the services of a competent 
man, the work of photography fell upon the officers of the Mission. Captain Trotter and 
Captain Chapman provided themselves, through Messrs. Ly ell and Co., with 7} x li inch 
cameras and wdth chemicals, &c., for the preparation of some 400 plate.s. 

Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd, Photographers, Simla, were early consulted, and the ordi- 
nary wet process was adopted ; at the same time a certain number of dry plates were ordered 
from home from the Liverpool Dry Plate Company. 

Subsecpiently, two sets of Professor Piazzi SniitVs apparatus for taking small photographs 
for enlargement were ordered. 

Mr. Shepherd, of the Firm previously mentioned, was good enough to devote a good deal 
of time during May and June 187d to (Captain ChaprnaiFs iustruclion. Botli the offieers, who 
have been engaged in pliotographing,. desire prominently to acknowledge the assistance they 
have received from this gentleman, w'hose advice they have followed throughout. 

It was from the first ilecided to give up all thought of })rinting during the travels of the 
Mission, and the negatives have been regularly forwarded to Messrs. She])hord and Bourne, In 
wliom the photographs have been printed. 

l^acklng . — The entire e^piipment was carried throughout the expedition on muh's, the 
boxes containing chemicals, &e., being so regulated as to 'a[)proximate one maiind in weight : 
with one set, the h'athcr trunks from the Cawnpoor Factory were provided with special fittings, 
and with the other, wooden boxes covered with fidt and fitted with wicker cases were 
employed. 

The cxpcri(‘nee gained during the jourm'y loads to the eonelusion tluit boxes arrang(‘d to 
weigh half a maund each (1() lbs.) would liavo been more useful aud less liable to injury 
than those of the larger size; four sucdi boxes woidtl constitute a mule load. 

Each separate bottle had a eovering of its own, and was earefiilly stowed witli cotton wool 
in its own partition. The greater mimher of the photographs olfiained have been taken 
with DalmayeFs wide-angle lens, the slide of the 74"x i V' camera having warped so much 
under tlie weight of steroosc*opic lenses, which were also j)rovided, as to render them useless. 

Tlie total number of negatives obtained is 110. 

The ordinary wet process, with proto-suli>lialc of iron developer and a pushing solution of 
pyro-gallic acid was employed. 

Thomas’ collodion in half pints, and Mawson’s collodion wei’c both brought into u.se, 
the latter being chosen as tending to density in the negativ(‘. 

Triple crystalised and fused Jiitrato of silver was specially chosen. 

The greater number of subjects being figures, the dry plates rurnished with the equip- 
neiit were not made use of, owing to the long exposure required witli them, and as it was 
nearly always possible to employ the larger camera.s, Frofi‘.ssor Piazzi Smith’s apparatus was 
not brought into use. 

The possession of a certain amount of old proto-sidpluite of iron which had heeome per- 
oxydized was found highly advantageous as assisting the rapid preparation of developing 
solution when required. 

The severity of the winter season aud the difficulties attending ].lu)tography on the line of 
march need to be appreciated; but in favor ofithc equipment and the pruces.s einj)loyed, it may 
be recorded that some of the negatives were Obtained when the thermometer showed many 
degrees of frost, and that the camera was constantly used alter a long inarch. 

The prejudices which exist in all Mahomldau countries against the taking of likenesses 
were found to be very strongly in force on arrival, and it was only as conlideiice was estab- 
lished, and in conseciueuce of the liberal policy of the Amir, that it became possible to secure 
the photographs which have been obtained. 



CHAPTER XI, 


Memorandtim on the use of sheep carrying supplies across the Karakorum 

by Captain J. Biddulph, 

I LEFT Tankse on 18th September, taking with me thirty sheep ctirr}ing loads of grain 
and flour. Wishing merely to test their marohing capabilities, I looked upon the supplies they 
carried as extra, and their lo«ads remained intact till within four marches of Shahidoolla, when I 
was forced to commence using them. 

The Tartars usually make their slieep cany a load of {^21bs., and march seven or eig'ht miles 
a day only, making frequent halts ; as, however, I expected to be marching hard at times, I 
put only, a load of ^Olbs. on each sheep. Beyond this I took no care of them, and they simply 
took their eluince. 

A great part of the route was over rough and stony ground, but only one sheep broke 
down, though many of them showed signs of footsoreness at times. 

The loads secured by breast and breach ropes ride well, sinking into the fleece, and not 
being liable to shift. 

On fair ground where they travelled with a broad front they marched at the rate of 1 J mile 
an hour ; a large number would no doubt travel slower, and much must depend on the breadth 
of tlie road. 

The greatest difliculty they had to contend with was crossing skearris, and while mareh- 
ing in the Karakash Valley they were sometimes obliged to cross the river three or four times 
in a day. Nut only were their loads liable to become damaged, but the weight of water 
hanging in their fleeces, and on several occasions freezing, greatly impeded progress. 

On the days on which they had no grass, they had literally nothing to eat, as they refused 
grain, not being accustomed to it. 

One man Wiis sullicieut to manage the lot, and two men, I should say, could easily di'ivc 
and manage an hundred. 

On arrival in camp they were unloaded, and turned out to shift for themselves till dark, 
when they were hcrd<‘d for the night. 

The fact that a flock of sheep carrying 201bs. loiids should Ix) able to march ^i3() miles in a 
month with only one casualty, through a country in which forage is always scanty, and at a 
very inclement season of the year, is remarkable. After the first march the elevation wivs never 
less than 11,000 feet, and the thermometer at night sank to 15^ and below zero. The slieep, 
however, apparently did Jiot feel either cold or elevation. " Future exifloring parties on the 
Karakorum will, I feel certain, lind a flock of sheep a most useful addition to their camp. 
Not only are they very easily looked after, but tlicy can feed themselves as they go along, 
which ponies cannot do, and can pick up a subsistence on the scanty pasture grounds and 
iiiriong the rocks where horses would starve. Besides this, when theii’ loads are disposed of, 
they can themselves be eaten. 

The accompanying table will show the particulars of the marches they made. I was 
accompanied the whole time by a Survey Pundit, who paced the distance each day. 


TaUe »ho%oing marches taken by a flock of thirty sheep carrying loads ^201bs. 


Mahch. 

Date. 

Milks. 

1 

1 

Hem ABE 8. 

Tankse to Tchur-ka-talab 
Lukimg 

Cbai'ru 

1873. 

18th September . . . 
19th 

21st „ 

1 

i U ' 

i 7i 

: 
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Table thawing mrchet taken hg a Jtoei, (Concluded.) 


MaBch. 


Date. 

Miles. 

Remabes. 

Bimdi 

1873. 

22nd September ... 

13 

Cross Lunkur La, 18,400 feet. 

Famzal 

23rd 

« 

13 


Gogra 

24tb 

ft 

m 


Shummal Lungpa ... 

Camp near Nis^u 

26tb 


12 


27th 

ft 

14f 

No grass. Cross Changlung La, 19,3(X) feet. 

„ on Lingzi Thung 

28th 


16^ 

No grass. 

Camp 

29th 


20^ 

No grass. 

Sumnal 

30th 


2H 

Cross Kizzil Dawan, 17,600 feet ; did not arrive 

KizzilJilga 

Ist October 

11 

in Camp till dark. 

Chung Tash 

7th 

ft 

^ 24 

Grass very scarce ; did not arrive till alter dark. 

Sumnal 

9th 

it 

13 

Camp 

10th 


lOi 

Grass very scarce. 

nth 


15 

No grass. 


12th 

„ 

I6f 

No grass. One sheep broke down on march. 

Sorah 

13th 


6i 


Camp 

14th 


13 . 


16th 


18 

Supplies not begun to be used till this evening. 


letli 

„ 

10^ 

Gulbasbor 

17th 

1 ) 

18 


Sbabidoolla 

18th 

„ 

23 

Total 3301 miles. The last eleven marches 




being down the valley of the Karakash. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Money, Weights, and Measures op Kashghar. 

Money. 

The denominations and values of the current coins are these — 

2 pul or f\il = 1 d4rchin or pysa. 

25 d4rchin = 1 tanga = 4 annas Indian currency. 

26 tanga = 1 til4 = 5 rupees 12 annas. 

30 tila = 1 yambu or kurs = 172 rupees 8 annas. 

The pU is a tliin copper disc with a square hole in the centre for stringing. It bears a 
Chinese inscription on each side, and is the only copper coin current. Two of them go to a 
drdreJm and fifty to a tanga. The metal appears to be much alloyed with iron, and is of 
Chinese mintage. 

The tanga is a small silver coin, recently issued by the Amir, in the name of the Sultan 
of Turkey, ^ Abdul^ aziz Khan (on the obverse), as the coinage of the ‘^protected State of 
KashglW' (on the reverse). It is said to be of pure silver and worth about six i)cnce. The 
aid is a gold coin in the name of ^AbduV aziz, and bears the same legend as the 
simultaneously with which it was issued. Its market value varies between five and six ruppes. 

The ycirnbu or kun is a silver ingot something the shape of a deep boat with projecting 
l)OW and stern. The upper surface is slightly hollowed, and stamped with a Chinese inscription. 
It is said to be pure silver, and to w^eigli fifty m = 30,000 grains English. It is divided 
into fifths and tenths, called on set and benh m, respectively, which are of the same shape 
and .stamp, and proportionate size and value. 

Tlie Kurs i.s really an article of merchandize and not a coin, its value depreciating as 
the value of silver depreciates j it may be in fact regarded as ^^bar silver.” 

Indian Rupees are, at present, but little known in the Yarkand market ; like the silver 
Kurs they are regarded solely as articles of merchandize, and receive their value as silver in 
equivalent coinage (i.c., the copper circulating medium). 

They suffer, at })resent, however, from an additional disadvantage in being but little known : 
ihat is, they are affected by a variety of circumstances, and their value may fall below the 
value of silver. 

For instance, taking the Kurs to represent 800 Tangas as at present, the value of a 
rui)ec would be 5 Tangas, whereas it realizes no more than from 4 to Tangas, and is differently 
priced by individuals according to circumstances. 

In exchanging rupees at this moment an actual loss of from 2 annas 9 pies to 1 anna 
4 pies is incurred. 

Gold in the market may be thus classified : — 

I. — The Koten ItcgL — This is a small gold bead unstamped ; it sells at the present time at 
the following rate : — 

Three sers 7 miskals, or 3 sers 8 miskals weight, obtain 1 silver kurs of 50 sers, 800 
Tangas. 

This places the seller of gold at a disadvantage ; should however the value of the Kurs 
increase so as to represent 1,000 Tangas as form^ly, the buyer will then suffer. 

It must however be remembered on the ot^er hand that as much as 4 sers of this gold 
have been given for a silver Kurs. l 

II. — 7i4(? Yarkand -This is of gold obtained in the Yarkand river and washed on 

the spot ; it sells as follows ; — 
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Four sfirs of gold=one Kurs silvers 800 Tangas. 

IT , all forma sells by weight according to the value accorded to the 

Koten Begh : the gold is usually m the form of Kurs, or in bar. 

mu m (Khokani)-— Of the times of Allah Yar Khan and Khoda Yar Khan. 

These sell for 26 Tangas, 27 Tangos, or more, and the weight of gold amounts to li mdsha. 

Price paid in the Punjab from Rupees 5-11 to Rupees 5-13. 

^^•~The Bokhara Gold -Sells at the same rate, and is of the same weight as the 

Khokani Tillah, but costs in the Punjab from Rupees 6-6 to Rupees 6-8. 

Gold and silver are worked in Yarkand for ornaments to meet a local demand. 

Neither manufactured gold or silver are, however, exported. t 

Silver Kurs bought in Turkestan for Rupees 160, 800 Tangas, taking the mercantile 

exchange to be 5 Tangas in the rupee, sell in India for Rupees 170. 

Tillahs sell in the Punjab at Rupees 5-12: they may be purchased in Turkestan for 27 
Tangas, which amounts to Rupees 5 annas 6f . 

Although the actual rupee has a value often not exceeding 4i Tangas, all mercantile 
transactions calculated in rupees allow them a value of 5 Tangas. 

Weights. 

The measures of weight and capacity used in K^shghar are these— 

2 milvliud = 1 fling = 6 grains English. 

10 fling = 1 miak4l = f>0 graiiLs. 

10 nii8k4l = 1 ser = 600 grains. 

16 ser = 1 jing = 20 ounces or one pound four ounces. 

• 2 jing = 1 tartam = 2^ pounds. 

4 jing = 1 ashak = 6 pounds. 

4 ashak = 1 ch4rak = 20 pounds. 

8 clidrak = 1 gilbar = 160 pounds. 

8 gilbar = 1 batm4n = 1,280 pounds. 

The nukhud is represented by the common chick-pea, and the others up to the jing !)y 
progressively larger cubes or bricks of bra.ss on which are stamped the several values in 
Chinese letters ; for the rest stones and measures are used. For the lesser weights up to tlie 
jing a small poise-beam balance is mostly used, and for the others the ordinary double scale 
balance. The former has the scale at one end, and the weight is shifted along the graduated 
beam, which is held up by a cord near the scale end, till it balances the weight. 

Measures. 

The linear measures in common use are these — 

10 li = 1 fling. 

10 fling = 1 song. 

20 sdng = 1 archill = 28 inches English. 

60 archin = 1 tan4b = 46 yards 24 inches. 

The arcMn is the common cloth measure, and the tandb, or “ rope,'^ that for land. There 
is another measure of cloth, called harty which used in the purchase or sale of long or entire 
pieces. It is the width rc-duplicatcd on the length, and the size of the square thus formed is 
the unit for the measurement of the whole length, which is said then to consist of so many 
bar or breadths.'" • 

(Sd.) H. W. Bbllew. 


* Tiie Arulijani Clmrak of 16 Jings, or 20 lbs., is onlj used for weighing grain and fnjsli fruit. 

Tlio FftrAraiirfi Charak is of 12^ Jings; oik soap, sugir, meat, butter, dried fruit, &c., &c., are weighed by this 
charak. I 

Silk is sold according to two standards. . 

Kalawm is sold by the charak of 4 jings. ' 

Qooinji silk, a new kiud of silk of superior quality, sells by the charak of 8 jings. 

Cotton is usually sold ly the charak of 12i jings, but in the district of Kauarik a charak of 15 jings is a 
common measure. 



Appendix 1. 

SHOPS IN YARKAND. 


20M November 1873. 

In the principal bazaar 190 shops are divided between cloth merchants and dealers in 
spices, &c., 175 being devoted to spices and minerals, and 90 to cloths; there are besides 
saddlers, cutlers, &c. 

• This bazaar is open every day of the week, business being generally transacted between 
12 and 3 o^clock. 

On Thursday, the fixed market day, and every evening after 3, there is a great deal of 
buying and selling done in the Sham or evening bazaar. 

In this neighbourhood may be counted : — 

100 sellers of cloths. 

25 dealers in ready-made clothes, articles made up in cotton and silk ; all being dis- 
posed of at separate shops. 

60 boot sellers (boots for men and for women are sold at separate shops). 

26 hatters, 14 for men^s hats and 12 for women's. There are 34 hatters shops in 
addition throughout the city. 

50 sellers of silk ; both men and women keep these shops, and there arc hawkers in addition. 

20 shops where boots are supplied with nails. 

25 retail dealers in spices. 

50 dealers in pottery. 

40 sellers of numdahs. 

5 jewellers. 

In addition, scattered throughout the town, are 150 butchers' shops. 

There are 125 bakers, but the sellers of bread amount to 150. 

There are 65 houses where soap is prepared. 

There are 30 houses where candles are made. 

About 100 curing houses for dressing hides, and 230 dyeing houses, 30 of which confine 
their work to the dyeing of silk. 


%%nd November 1873, 

Meat — About 600 sheep are killed daily in Yarkand, and as many as from 900 to 
1,000 on market days. 

Fifteen oxen are slaughtered daily, and perhaps one or two horses ; these last, however, 
are only killed when injured by accident or worn out. 

Price of Meat 

Mutton 16 puls per jing = If fts. 

Beef ... ... 14 I, ,, „ 

Horse flesh 16 „ „ „ 

I 

Bread.-^k charak of grain = 20 lbs, : thisiis sold for U tangas ; when baked, its pro- 
duct in bread realizes 2^ tangas. ^ 

About 8 charaks of grain represents a fair diiily consumption in one baker's shop. 
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CONTENTS OF A DRUGGISTS SHOP. 


Local. 

India. 

Kashmir. 

Klsewhere. 

iEleagnus. 

Emblica. 

Violets. 

Figs, dried. 

Almonds. 

Haroera. 

^Maiden’s hair fern. 

Raw tea. 

Lithurgo. 

Turmeric. 

Zirisk. 

Tea, China. 

Kantapa (root). 

Ginger. 

Belladonna. 

Mummy wax. 

Ayaldaroo. 

Black pepper. 



Oolchicuin. 

Cardamoms. 



Gum Acacia. 

Cassia. 



Senna. 

Cinnamon. 



Rosa Canina. 

Astragolus. 



Cape Gooseberry. 

Haleola. 



Cucumber seed. 

Cloves. 



Corn poppy. 

Sebeatin. 



Rhubarb. 

Gall nuts. 



Legume seed. 

(^arrowavs. 



Liipiorico. 

Water lilly. 



Phimitory. 

Henna. 



tiurmal. 

A j wain. 



Korpa. 

Kuhehs. 



llharnea. 

Indian manna. 



Turkiuiik. 

Long pepper. 



Vetch. 

Goor. 



Karksin. 

Horse Chesnuts. 



Poplar hark.’* 

Catechu. 



lined plums. 

Glue. 



Popjjy heads. 

Catgut. 



KTiimery (Khoten). 




Sulphate of copper. 




Antimony (Aksu). 




Alum (Aksu). 




Sesame. 




Endive. 




Kennel. 





Ill addition to the above exposed on the stall, the more valuable spices and modicinos 
were earefull}'^ packed away inside the house, 

Soaj ), — There are ()5 dealers in soap. 


Soap is made of lime, potash, and mutton fat, it costs 7 tankas the charak=14 jinf'— 
15 to 10 lbs. 1 tang'a 50 puls. 350 puls = 26 lbs. of soap, 22 to 23 1^^*^ pound. 

Candles . — There are 30 candlcmakers. 

1 charak of fat mixed with about 12 miskals of wax (6 puls) produces 120 candles 
of ordinaiy size, which arc sold for from 2 to 4 dacheen, i.e., i or 8 puls, or by weig^ht ]»er 
jing li tangas. 

Hides . — An oxhide imcurcd is purchased for from 12 to 15 tangas according to size : 
when cured it is sold at from 22 to 25 tangas. 

Ox hides are cured with quick lime and saltpetre and stained with rhubarb. 

The purchase of an uncured sheepskin averages one tanga and 12 puls: when cured 
it sells for 1 tanga and 25 puls. 

In addition to this, some portion of the wool from the skin remains with the (uirritu* 
this is used in the making up of ropes. 

Carpets . — Are made at a village called ]fLhiwaz (about 130 houses) about 5 miles from 
Yarkand, They are inferior to Khoten carpets. 

A carpet, 8 yards by 4, costs 160 itiigaB (8 of these make a pony load). 

A „ 6 ditto 3 „ 66 ) „ t weight 1 charak 2 jiugs). 

A „ 4 ditto 2 „ 66 „ 

A 2 ditto If „ 25 », 


aOS 


* (Togrucho) used as a ferment in making bread. 
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Khoteii carpets are sold in the Yarkand market at the following rates : — 

A carpet, 8 yar'ls by 4, costs 250 tangas. 

A 4 ditto 2 126 „ 

A „ 3 ditto li „ 60 „ 

Dyers . — 230 shops, 30 of which are occupied solely with the dyeing of silk. 
Yellow dye . — From a seed name unknown. 

Khakee . — From the husk of pomegranate and impure carbonate of zinc. 
Red . — From Kirimiz (Cochineal) and lac from Bokhara. 

Purple . — From Kirimiz and indigo. 

Green. — Indigo, alum, and huldeo. 

Black . — Carbonate of zinc and gall-nut and sulphate of iron. 


SERAIS YARKAND. 


No. 1. — Andijani ... ... 16 rooms. No. 8. — Serai Klioten ... ... 34 rooms, 

„ 2.— Ditto ... ... 14 do. „ 9. — „ Nur Alii ... ... 15 do. 

„ 3. — Ditto ... ... 21 do. „ 10.— „ Kassiin ... ... 14 do. 

4.— Ditto ... ... 22 do. „ 11.— Oil Serai (Jeger)... ... 7 do. 

,, 6. — Serai Sugut ... 2S do. (Kashmiri’s.) „ 12. — StTai Dajaori ... ... 21 do. 

„ 6. — „ Suklian ... 37 do. „ 13. -Hindoo Serai ... ... 25 do. 

7,„. Yarkand ... 27 do. „ 14. — Serai Ghu fan ... ... 20 do. 

The first four are chiefly occupied by Andijani merchants ; they are the most pretentious 
in appearance : the best have a large cellar beneath the central space of the court-yard they 
enclosij, the rooms for accommodation of the merchants being ranged all round. 

Taking No. 4 Serai as an example, the hire of a room per mensem amounted to 5 tangas, 
but the entire income on account of rooms and store-rooms comes to 4,000 tangas per annum. 

Here you may find pig-iron from Russia (Nijni) in large quantities. 

.Madder from Andijan (average price 30 tungas per eharak) . 

Cotton from Khoten and Yarkand bound for Kashghar and Andijan. 

' Old iron, — Average price 3 jings for % tangas. 

Cotton. — IG jings, or 1 eharak, for 4 or C tangas. 


Grape juice — 16 jings, or 1 eharak, for 8 tangas. 


Numdahs and carpets from Khoten are also among the goods in store. 


SERAIS KASHGHAR. 

1. Badshahi Kona ... 31 rooms (The Zakatchi j 7. Zak Mullah Bai, No. 2 . ... 63 rooms (Very sinall 

resides here.) j rooms.) 



Badshahi Nawa 

30 

do. (In the Chowk.) 

8. 

Mahomed Yusuf Bai 

.. 28 

do. 

3. 

Serai Alum Akhun 

23 

do. 

9. 

Yusuf Bai 

.. 30 

do. 

4. 

Ahmed Akh an 

31 

do. 

10. 

Khoda Yar Beg 

40 

do. 

5. 

Ameen Akhun Bai 

17 

do. 

11. 

Ismail Beg 

.. 22 

do. 

6. 

Zak Mullah Bai, No. 1 . . . 

21 

do. 






In the best of these serais 5 tangas per mensem is paid for the hire of a room ; in the 
second class serais the hire of a room is 3 tangas per mensem. 

The remaining serais are not occupied in any way by merchants and traders, but give 
shelter to people without a residence of their own ; camclmen, &c., &c. 


SERAIS^ AKSU. 

1. Khoten ... ... Serai 60 rooms. 6. Khoona 

2. Kashghari ... ... do. 60 do. 7. Nar Kurgan Bai 

3. Sheik Beg ... ... do. 8. Andijani 

4. Mullah Saduk ... ... do. 9. Yarkandi 

5. Dhung ... ... do. 

There are three other serais within walls. 


Serai. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
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SERAIS OUTSIDE THE WALLS AT AKSU. 


1. 

The Custom House. 


13. 

Eesah Kor 

. . . Serai, 

2. 

Charee Hakim 

. . . SeraL 

14. 

Arjuk 

... do. 

3. 

Kirghiz Hakim ... 

do. 

15. 

Abdullah Bai 

... do. 

4. 

Aid Darogah ' ... 

do. 

16. 

Shah Mad Niaz ... 

do. 

5. 

Mahomed Tokhta Bai. 


17. 

Ijalu Sheik 

... do 

0. 

Badshahi 

Serai. 

18. 

Yamis Bai 

do. 

7. 

Haji 

do. 

19. 

Tiidi Bai 

do. 

8. 

Kush Najuk 

do. 

20. 

Musa Akhund 

... d« 

y. 

Imam Khwoja 

do. 

21. 

Mahomed Tty Bai 

do. 

10. 

Shukiitlik 

do. 

22. 

Ibrahim 

do. 

11. 

Abdullah Beg 

... do. 

23. 

Shamob Akhund . . . 

... do- 

12. 

Hikmut Baki 

do. 

24. 

Ti'mgani, Serai ... 

do. 


There are altogether 33 serais outside the walls. 

Inside the walls there are 81 Musjids, and in the Yangi-Shahr of Aksu 64 Musjids. 

Outside the walls 500 shops : — 

Copper-s!?initlis, 33 Butcliors, 22 Ash Khanas, 17 Bakers, <&c., &c. 

Inside the walls : — 

45 Copper-smitlis, 45 Bakers, 31 Ash Paz, 50 Shoe-makers. &c., Ac. 


PRINCIPAL MERCHANTS RESIDENT IN YARKAND AND AKSU. 


Name. 


Y arkand 
Do. ^ 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. W 




Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. . 
Do. . 
Do. . 
Do. . 
Do. . 
Do. . 
Do. 
Do. . 
Do. . 
Do. . 


^Haji Dadkhwah 

Molumiad Buksh (4 gomashtas) ... 

IT a zrai A \ k1 u \ Rah mat . . . 

I Mohomad Jan 

llaji Nasr Khan ; tins man goes to... 

ohainad Sliah 
Mohamad Akliond 

Af/.ul Mir ... ...^ 

Mohamad Jan Sh roll (remains in tliceity) 

Saleh Beg 

Mini Kabuli 

Mir Alzul Khan 

Safr Ali (lias Agents) ... 

Mohamad Umr Bhai ... 

Alada Shah 
Abdullah Bhai 
Kari Akhdnd 

Bahadur Bashi (remains in city) ... 
Taluk Ja (employs his son) 

Mir AMullah 


IVadcs with 

Property. 

Ladak 

... 80,CKX) Rs. 

do. 

... 60,(MX) „ 

do. 

... 60, (XK) „ 

do. 

... 50, (XK) „ 

Calcutta 

... 30.(XH) „ 

Ladak and Kashmir 

... 30, (XX) „ 

Lada k 

8,( K )0 „ 

Umritsur ... 

... 2().(XX) .. 

Yarkand ... 

... 30,(XK) „ 

Ladak 

... 15,000 „ 

Calcutta . . . 

... 15.(XK) 

Do. 

... lO.(XX) „ 

Ladak 

... 10, (XX) „ 

Do. and Umritsnr 

... 10, (XX) „ 

Do. do. 

8,(XK) „ 

Do. do. 

8, (XX) „ 

Do. do. 

... r>,(xx) „ 

Yarkand ... 

... 6,(XX1 „ 

Ludak . . 

5,(XX) „ 

Do. 

5, (XX) „ 


Aksu 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Name. 

Shumsh Tar Akhond 


Ahmed Shah Bhai 


Jait Daroga 


Kassuu Bhai, Andijani 


Tratie tvifh 


Properl if. 


I Turlan and 
( Dmutsi Ac. 

I AJnuiti 
Kjwihghar 
TurJan 
Ormutsi 
I r Almaii 
" J Kashglnir 

j 1 Turtiiii 
* ( Ormutsi 
^Kokand 
Almati 
Kashghar 
Turlan 
I ^Ormutsi 


5(K) Yamboos=:=SU,(XX) Rs. 


'too Yam boo 8= 04, OCK) ,, 


G(W Yamboos— 80,000 „ 


1,000 Yamboos=l,60,000 „ 
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CAKRIAGE AVAILABLE IN 1874 IN YARKAND. 

Lid of men {Keraia Kush) possessing horses, ^c., hired out for trade purposes 

in Yarkand, 


Yarkand .. 

Toksiin Bhai . . . 

... 20 horsc.s. 

Yarkand .. 

Nasr Mir ... 20 horses, 10 

camels 

Ditto . . 

Jam Shed 

... 30 

do. 

Ditto . . 

Ashur Mir ... 

... 30 horses. 

Ditto . . 

. Gvd Mimid ... 

... 30 

do. 

Ditto 

Mohamad Toklita 

... 20 

do. 

Ditto . . 

Niixar l:{Lai Badakalil 

.. 25 

do. 

Ditto . . 

Mirza Saloh Bhai 

... 60 

do. 

Ditto .. 

Sadi Bhai 

... 15 

do. 

Ditto .. 

Mada Stiah . . . 

. . 50 

do. 

Ditto . , 

. Nazi- 

... 15 

do. 

Ditto . . 

Kadir Buksh 

... 20 

do. 

Ditto . . 

. Saluii 

... 20 

do. 

Ditto . . 

Taluk Jin ... 

... 20 

do. 

Ditto . . 

. Nauroz 

... 15 

do. ! 

Kogiar . . 

Bagh Bhai ... 

... 30 

do. 

Ditto .. 

. Chirinjj; Beg Bhai 

... 20 

do. i 

Ditto 

Mir Mullah... 

... 40 

do. 

Ditto . . 

. Haji Dadkhwah 

... 40 

do. 

Sanjii 

Mohamad Beg 

... 30 

do. 


If the exigencies of the trade require it, this numher would probably be doubled, the 
Keraia Kush obtaining additions without difficulty from the local market. 

In the month of April these horses are put on green food, and they are not available 
for transport till the end of May. 

Pony carriage in Kashghar is practically unlimited, and some 2,000 camels could he 
engaged in Kashghar without difficulty. 

MERCHANTS RESIDENT IN KASHGHAR, kc. 

Mahomed Yusuf Bal, KhoJeandi — lias property valued at 3,000 yamboos (Rupees 4,80,000), 
He has Agents in Almati, Aksu, Kuchar, Oorumchee, Yarkand, Bokhara, and Khokand. Me 
is the owner of the principal Serai, which is called after his name. 

Shah Nuzziir Bai, of Mar gilan. — Has property valued at 2,000 yamboos. He has Agon I k. 
In January 1874 despjitched a consignment of 200 camel-loads to Almati. 

Namam Bai, of Mar gt Ian, — Tash DeMl. 

Mohamad Khan, of Mar gilan, — lie has Agents in Yarkand, Khoten, Aksu, and Karashahr, 

Ismail Bai (Pukhta), Kashgar ee, — lie has Agents in Almati and Andijan. 

Ibrahim Bai (Kakum), — Has property valued at 1,000 yamboos. Corresponds and tradi's 
with Almati. 

Ahool Russool KJnvaja Akhoonzada, Kashgar ee, — With property valued at 1,500 yamboos. • 
Triules with Almati, Aksu, and Khoten. He does business through his family connection. 

Akhoon Bai, Kashgarce. — Property valued at 2,000 yamboos. Has two Agents, one in 
Kashghar, and one in Almati. 

Ilajee Pullo (Argon), — Property about 40 yamboos. 

Mirza Mulla, Kashgar ee, — With property 150 yamboos. This man is specially occupied 
in trade with the Kirghiz. 

Oulad Bai, Kashgaree, — Property 1,500 tillahs. Trades with Almati. 

Mirza Shareef, of OuraMppa, — Property 300 yamboos. Trades with Andijan. 

Mahomed Sadik, of Ouradlppa, — Property 1,000 yamboos. Trades with Andijan. 

Ilajee Ismail, Kashgaree, — This man is a money changer near the cloth market. 



Appendix II. 

KASIIGHAR ON MAMET DAY. 


Wi Jamiary 1874. 

The length of the main street from the south gate to the north, along which the principal 
shops are huilt, is 1,475 paces double (Kurru) approximately 2,500 yards: about half-way 
is a central Chowk where are two important serais and a large open space in which there 
is a day market. 

From the Yangi Hissar (Kilm) gate as far as the Aksu Serai there are permanent sho[)s 
as under ; — 


111 Cloth sellors. 

12 Silk (skein) sellers, 
y Numdaho and Saddle cloth sellers. 

92 Spices and j^eneral stores, soap, candles, See. 
()1 Hutehers. 

21 Saddlers and leather scdlers. 

:17 Bakers. 

y Cleaners of .steel articles. 


19 Dyers. 

2iS Workers in brass, copper, and iron. 
13 Cutlers. 

28 Farriers. 

1(> Silver-sniilhs. 

f)l Dealers in Hour and grain. 

21 Fruiterers. 

2'1 Boot-uiiikers. 

2 Barbers. 


There are 13. semis for merchants and travellers outside the city gate. On the south 
side there arc 74 shops of various kinds ; outside the north gate are J49 shops of different 
kinds. 

From the west gate to the Urda of the Dadkhwah 251 shops. In addition there are 
about 100 shops scattered throughout the city. 

On market day commencing from outside the south gate, the ljusiness of the day was 
somewhat as under : — 

250 stalls for selling thread, occupied by women, caeh woman having about lit). <>f 
thread to dispose of ; the wliolc l)eing sold, estimated total value realized 375 tangas. 

150 wchneu selling eolton, all disposed of an<l estimated at 337 tangas. 

100 sellers of ])igcous, cacli having about four pigeons, of which about onc-balf were sold, 
vahic 21 tangas; ])rice of a pigeon G puls. 

200 sellers of fowls, selling about 400 fowds in ail 200 tangas; j)riee of a fowl 25 puls. 

200 oxen were olfered for sale, of which about 00 were sold, value 1,000 tangas. 

Value of a eow or heifer about 50 to 80 tangas. 

luisiile the Gate , — 200 donkey-loads of salt about an average of 1 tanga per load = 
200 tangas. 

300 stalls selling Hour and grain in small quantities; total sale 2,400 tangas. 

Hemp seed brought on camels, 300 tangas : this was selling at 80 pnls the charak. 

215 fruit and vegetable sellers, total sale estimated at SGO tangas. 

70 sellers of numdahs. Total sale of numdahs varying from 3 to 0 tangas each = 
1,400 tangas. 

30 stalls for selling country cloth, about 150 pieces exposed, all sold, 300 tangos. 

40 sellers of ready made cliogas ; sale at an average of 30 tangas each, both ctf silk and 
cotton = 3,000 tangas. 

30 sellers of old cloths and pieces for patch work. 

50 sellers of cotton seed for feeding cattle (Pewa) ; cotton refuse after oil has been extracted 
(Kull) used as fodder. Sale 300 tangas. 

120 hide sellers (cured) chiefly ox hides. Sale 3,000 tangas. 

35 men employed in pegging and heelingmoots, who realized 170 tangas. 

60 women (purri wallahs) selling bits of ^llk and ornaments, sale 350 tangas. 

50 sellers of country cloths apart, 500 tangas. 

70 carpenters and dealers in wooden articles, boxes, spoons, door-frames, &c., 280 tangas. 

200 boot-sellers, about 4,000 pairs of boots exposed and one-fuurtli sold — 20,000 tangas. 

200 hawkers of cloths and chintzes, 8,000 tangas. 


am 
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30 miscellaneous stalls, 240 tangas. 

200 sellers of caps, value to 30,000 tangas exposed, and one-half sold =15,000 tangas, 

10 women selling glue, 40 tangas. 

2,000 loads of firewood, and grass . for roofing, all sold at an average of 2 tangas =4,000 
tangas. 

60 soap-sellers, 546 tangas. 

50 uncured skin sellers, selling at an average of 2 tangas each = 1,000 tangas. 

200 hawkers of bread and pics, 400 tangas. 


Live-stock. 


18 camels exposed for sale at 300 tangas to 500 tangas, none sold. 

500 ponies for sale, ranging from 100 tangas to 400 tangas only, about 16 were sold — 
2,400 tangas. 

200 donkeys averaging 30 tangas each, 12 sold™ 360 tangas. 

875 sheep and goats offered for sale at an average : — 


Sheep, 26 tangas 
Goats, 14 „ 


=10,000 tangas. 


The butchers killed and exposed for sale (at 16 tangas per sheep) 200 sheep =3,200 tangas. 
20 oxen at an average of 50 tangas =1,000 tangas. 

10 horses, 500 tangas. 

The smaller proportion of meat sold in the city, in comparison with that in the country 
markets, is due to the fact that the A4sh shops are always open, and that there is little store 
kept at home. 


Intermediate hawkers selling old cloths, saddles, and every description of property on 
account of any one requiring cash, at least 800 men and women circulating and doing ibis 
business =2,000 tangas. 

This represents an average day^s sale and purchase, in addition to the trade done by the 
{K^rmanent shops at 101,746 tangas, that is, something over llupecs 20,000. • 

The larger purchases of country cloths which have been brought from the district markets 
must be added to this : these transactions are however carried on in the different serais, where 
the merchants trading with Almati are resident. 

A careful estimate of the number of persons circulating in the city on market day gives 
as under: — 


Outsido tho southern gate markets for cotton, poultry ... 

From the gate towards the Aksu Serai 
453 double paces, 80 souls in every 10 paces 
In the Ohowk in central market 

From the Chowk to the Dadkhwah’s Urda, 141 paces (double) 

In the open space in front of the Dadkhwah’s Urda 
From this point to junction witli 2nd bazaar, 300 double paces 
From tliis to the western gate. 613 double paces, at 50 men in each 10 paces 
Outside this gate 

From this down to the bridge over Kizzil 
At the horse market 
„ sheep „ 

Separately at the thread stalls . . . 

Prom the Chowk to the Aksu Serai, hlO double paces, at 25 men per 10 paces .. 

From the Serai along a straight gully, 172 double paces, at 30 men per 10 paces.. 

From this to boot bazaar, 140 jiaces, in every 10 paces, 200 souls (a dance crowd) 

Rastwards a gully, 146 double paces, at the sanSi estimate 

From this point to the junction with the western gate, 243 double paces, in each 
10 double paces, 150 souls ... ... I 

This gives a total of 27,520 souls in circulation : it is further calculated one-fourth part of 
this number are women, and that one-third of the whole do not reside in the city which contn- 
butes from its population but two-thirds to the crowd on the market day. 


2,500 souls. 

6CX) 

do. 

3,630 

do. 

um 

do. 

1,120 

do. 

1,(KX) 

do. 

2,400 

do. 

2,610 

do. 

500 

do. 

i,a)0 

do. 

600 

do. 

400 

do. 

200 

do. 

350 

do. 

510 

do. 

2,800 

do. 

2,900 

do. 

3,700 

do. 

one-fourth part of 

city which contri- 
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Market begins at 8 o’elock and remains in full swing till mid-day, from which time till 
sun-down the numbers decrease. 

The numbers given represent the crowd as it would actually be during the most busy time, 
but there is a constant influx and efilux from the city, so that comers and goers would'^ bring 
the number up to something over 80,000. ° ^ 

The trade r^resented is a purely local one, and has nothing to do with the exchanges and 
transfers of merchandise m the larger sense. ® 



Appendix III. 

DISTRICT MARKETS, 20tii JANUARY 1874. 


Taka SlNG^s Report. 

1 started on the 1st January to visit the bazaars in the Kashgliar circuit. 

I halted, on the night of the 1st, at the village of Yanduma about 10 miles distant from 
Yangi-Shahr; this is a village of some (>() houses; as tar as this point I had travelled on the 
Aksu road. 

2nd January. I reached ^^Shumba Bazar” about 20 miles from Yanduma; the name of 
the village where this bazaar is held is Jewatchi ; there are about 80 houses in this village, which 
is in the district of Kizzil-ui ; there are two serais here for travellers. 

In the Kizzil-ui district there are altogether about 790 houses. 

8rd January. There was a bazaar held at Jewatchi : stalls were temporarily occupltMl 
.as follows ; — 

30 B.akers. 

4 Iron-smiths. 

30 Af't.'Tils for buying cotton. 

15 Sheep butchers. 

2 Ih'cf ditto. 

10 Sellers of hats. 

10 Ditto ol’ hoots. 

Ill addition many hawkers of silk, cotton, thread, &c. % 

There arc only ten permanent shops in this place, and on the evening of the bazaar-day the 
whole of the stalls are vacated. 

About (),00() men assembled on bazaar-day. 

Meiu*ollcctfromKashghar, Faizabad, Artush, Yangi nissar,and a few men from Yarkand. 


0 Carpenters. 

30 Cutlery, &c., spices. 

20 Sellers of fruit, Ac. 

10 Purchasers of country elolli. 
5 Dasket sellers. 

(> Tinkers. 


Sale DUiiiNa one bazaar-day. 

Tam/ (IS. 


* Colton cloth, of local manufacture, ^RV.KX) ihans, average price 2 iungas ... 80,<KKI 

* Cotton, 50 maunds, at 8 aimas per chariik ... ... ... ... 2,(HXj 

Miscelianeoiis goods, silk, tea, Ac. ... ... ... ... 1,2(K) 

Numdahs ... ... ... ... ... ... 225 

t Grain ... ... ... ... 'Ultit) 

Sheep ( KX) sheep) ... ... ... ... ... • • • 1 ) 

Oxen (0) ... ... . . ... ... ... 

Fruit ^ ^ m 

Small articles, not included ... ... ... ... ... 2(Xt 


Rupees 17,74^ = 88,725 


The above represents an average day^s business on bazaar days at Shumba Bazaar. 

The revenue of the Kizzil-ui dUtridx^^i^ hViom-.’—One-knih of the produce of grain of all 
kinds = 38,000 ebaraks. With every 30 charaks of grain the Hakim will claim one donkey load 
of straw, or an ecpil valent amounting to 1 ti^iga 36 puls; this represents 12,664 loads, or 
21,785 tailgas 26 puls. 


Purchftsed for conveyance to Kashghar and Yarkand. 

t Of the grain sold tlie rice had come from Aksu and Yarkand districts ; it was selling at 3 tangas a charak. 
Mulclci from Yarkand district, 1 tanga 10 puls per charak. 

Wheat from Yarkand district, 1 tanga 30 puls per charak. 
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ileceijjU on account of Cotton^ c^v*. 

Frotn each tanal) ((30 ]jaeos square representing about 5 beoj^ahs) 7 tang-as ^30 puls. 



Tavtfan. 

Total revenuo under this luNul 


Mdoiis, 7 tuTigas 10 phfKjts on each tjinah ... 

1J,5(H) 

Bcda (fodder) 7 tungas 10 phools on each tanab 

lO.OtK) 

Produce of gardens, 11 tungas 10 jihouts per tanab 

13, (MX) 


In addition to tlio above, the value of onc-fiftli levied on a small amount of tobacco 
g-rown, and upon grass lands a small tax. 

The grain is collected in kind, the remainder in cash. 

^riicre is besides the tax on live-stock. 


The iniihfcrs of land 

^rhe value of the land is often assessed according to tlie amount of seed that may be sown 
in it instead of by square measurement; it is usually estimated tliat one tanab will re(piir(‘ 
four. eharaks of seed (of wheat). 

If 70 eharaks of seed an* recjulred for the sowing of a. piece of land, it will be termed a 
])uddum ; similarly a half puddum and ([uartcr puddum of larnl, &c., will be spoken of. 

(ioods of foreign manufaeture were not observed in the Shuml)a llazaar, with the 
exci'ption of Ivussiau chintzes. 

4th January. 1 reached Mk-Shumba Bazaar, 10 miles from tlie last ])lace : this is held at 
Atakehi in the Kanarik district. 


The village has about 200 houses, and tln*re are 14 pcu'inanent sho]).s. 

In the entire district of Kanarik there are 1,SS0 houses. On bazaar days stalls are o})en 
in Atakdii as follow's : — 


14) PurcliMSi'rs of (U)t ton clotli.s of local manu- 1 
fadurc. 

oO of ooli«.tn. 

Dealers in s])i<a’s, liiissian «*liint/es, cSie., 
tea iUid iiiisecllaiK'OUs stores. 

‘JO Sellers of liats. 

JO ,, of boots. 

■li ,, ol' baskets. j 

1 J Soad deiilcrs. | 

JO (’ar|)t‘nl(n‘s and doiib'rs In wooden articles. | 

10 Iron-siuitbs. 


10 Tobacco sellers. 

JO Snnlf dealers. 

10 Skein-silk sellers. 

10 Nnnubili sellers, 

Jt) heady madt* eliogas. 

50 iVepared leatber. 

1 Oil. 

100 I’rovision shops, wliero bread and Aasb 
are })ivj»ared. 
to Slu‘e|) bnlclu.Ts 
JO Bead' batchers. 


A larg(i number of liawkers of all kinds in addition. 

in one bazaar-day at this ])lac»mis many as 500 sheep and 20 oxen are killed ; the price 
of meat i.s 20 phools per jing for mutton; and iO |)hools per jing for beef : the largo ex- 
penditure of meat is accounted for by families purebasing tiudr sn|)ply for an entire week 
during this cold season. 

Ai^out 15,000 people assemble here on hazaar-days. 

One thousand donkey loads of grain are disposed of. 

The transaetioiis on hazaar-days represent a trade equal to a]>out double; tlie amount of 
tliat done in the Sliuraba Bazaar. 


Do-SiiiJMii.\ Baza Alt. 

) 

This is held at Peinah, about 10 miles distant from Atakehi; this is a village «if aliout 
350 houses, and there arc 25 jiermanent shops ; it is in the Kanarik district. 

Ek-Shumba and Do-Shumba Bazaars are under the Dadkbwah of Kanarik, Mir Maho- 
med (Kutchi.) 


nlOO 
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On bazaar days there are stalls as follows ;> 

85 Aasli shops and bakers (restaurants). 

60 Spices, minerals, cloths, and tea. 
liO Sellers of hoots. 

15 Hat and cap sellers. 

30 Furriers. 

60 Sellers of ^min and flour. 

'!<} Puri'hasers of country cotton cloths. 

50 Purcha.scrfl of cotton. 


16 Carpenters and sellers of wooden articles. 
11 Sellers of iron articles and Farriers. 

20 Basket sellers. 

10 Sellers of numdahs. 

40 Fruit and vejfetahles sellers. 

40 Sheep butchers. 

20 Beef ditto. 


About 800 sheep and 150 oxen were in the live-stock market. 

Five hundred sheep and 70 oxen were slaughtered on market day : price of meat 20 puls, 
for mutton, and 16 puls for beef, the jing. 

Meat is dearer in the district bazaar than in the city, where it sells, mutton at 16 puls, 
and beef at 12 puls, the jing. 

Comparing the sales in this bazaar with the preceding, they may be taken to amount 
to J i times what is realized at Ek-Shumba. 

The probable number of people present on bazaar day = 18,000, lUll from the Amir's 
territories. 

In the district of Kanarik there are 8 Dewan Begis (tax collectors) under the Dadkhwah. 


The revenue of the Kanarik district may be estimated as under : — 


From cotton at 

... 7 tuiigas 

10 phools the tanab 

. . . 92, (XX) tangas. 

„ mclona at 

... 7 

10 ditto ditto 

... 44, (XX) 

do. 

„ gardens at 

.. 14 

10 ditto ditto 

... 60,(KX) 

do. 

,, land under gr 
„ grain ,*^th = 

ass ... 7 

1,40,000 charaks. 

10 ditto ditto 

. . . ^lO.lXXJ 

do. 


( A of grain is 16 jingfl. ^ -i i . r 

I A vhdi'ak as applied to other articles of consumption, 12.J jings, as well as cotton, oil, butter, kc. 

I A charak of silk is, however, 4 jings. 

Stubble in iiro])ortion ; of om? donkey load for every 3 charaks of grain, at 1 tanga and 36 puls the 
load, for which it is commuted 80,266 tangas. 

In Kaslighar itself thi.s is taken iu kind to supply what is required for the large number 
of animals in the palace and with the troops. 

In addition the small tax on fallow ground; and one-fifth of the produce of tobacco. 


• Tax is also levied on live-stock as follows : — 

On every cow, per annum... ... ... • I tunga 30 phools. 

Ditto* sheep or goat, ])er annum ... ... ... • • . 

Ditto mare, according to valuation, of value during the year ; the valuation being 
fixed yearly. 

'rhis tax on animals is collected iu the summer. 

The taxes on crops, on the gathering in of the crops (in September or October). 

On land under cultivation, for fruit or gardens, about the same time or at the time the 
crop is half-grown. 

If money is wanted in the Treasury, the value of the standing corn is estimated before 
harvest and commuted for cash payment. 

As a rule, the entire amount of grain i^ collected and stored ; troops and employes of 
.ill kinds being paid by orders on individual Dfwan Begis, who may happen to liavc a large 
sup})ly in hand. 

There is a Court Mirza (accountant) with two assistants, who records the demands on the 
various districts, and keeps an account of the revenue returns. 
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DISTRICT TRADERS OP ANY IMPORTANCE. 


SiiuMBA Bazaar. 

Mohamed Bai, Kash^ari, purchasor of cloth. 

Fuzzul Bai, Hpico and general dealer. 

Akhum Khw(>ja. 

Azim Khwoja. (Thi.s man trades directly with the Kirghiz of the Alai, making purchase in the 
bazaar on their account.) 

Fuzzil Khwoja, Saudagur. 

Mohainod Major, purchaser of cloth. 

Azim Bai, Baker. 

Khodar Yur Bai, Butcher. 


Ek-Siiumba. 

Mohamad Yussiif ... ... ... j 

Khoda Wurdi ... . . ... . . } Saudagurs. 

Ahmed 


Mulla .Ian Bai, .. 

Bulbul Bai 
Mohaimwl Khan 
Kozi Bai 
'I’okta Bai 
Kozai .Ian 
Mulla Akhuii ... 
llajee Yashur ... 

Mullah Shuuisudin 
Biihan Bai 
Bukhic Chung 
Khwoja Beg ... 

Mohamad Meer Bai, Kashghar 
Imam Allaiidin, Imam of Kanarik 


Do-Shumba. 


# 


j Of Kashghar. 

Of Kanarik. 

Kanauik. 

► These men do not trade beyond 
Kashghar, Yarkand, Khoten, and 
Aksu. They have no foreign trade. 


REPORT ON THE ARTUSH (LOWER) BAZAAR MADE IN FEBRUARY 1874. 


En route to Artush we passed Besh Kirrim, a. consideriihle group of hamlets in the Kashghar 
‘district comprising DOG houses; this is one of the priuci})al fruit-growing portions of the 
Kashghar district. 

Besh Kirrim has a small bazaar of its own on Wednesdays. 

From Besh Kirrim the road, wliich leads from the city to Lower Artush, runs through a 
small gap to the Artush valley on the other side of a low sand ridge : in the gorge is a small 
i^hrine to Sut Bium, the wet-nurse of Sultan Satuk Bogra Khan ; tlie lirst hamlet in the 
Artush valley termed Luiigur is 8 miles from Besh Kirrim ; the road from this passes at 0 
miles throygh the hamlet of Beh Ahmed at one mile from Artaish propi?r. 

In the entire district of Artush are some 2,000 houses, wliich are gruupt.*d in hamlets as 
follows : — 


1. Altun Artush 

... 31X) 

houses. 

11, Istachi 

... 150 1U)USCS. 

2. Tukta Yun 

... 200 

do. 

12. Tatdr 

... 100 

do. 

3. Shordk 

... 3(K) 

do. 

13. Iliungur 

... 40 

do. 

•i Ogruk 

... 150 

do. 

11. Mayo 

... 70 

do. 

5. Suntuk 

... 00 

do. 

15. Kulti Ay Ink 

... 300 

do. (u Friday bazaar.) 

6. Togiil 

... 100 

do. 

10. Tok 

. 15 

do. 

7. Malid 

... 50 

do, . 

17. Begum 

... 20 

do. 

8. Tejiin 

. . . KK) 

do. 

18. Sultan 

... 60 

do. (Kum Siugi.) 

9. Beh Ahmed 

. . 150 

do. 

19. Wukwuk. 



10. Argilk 

... UK) 

do. : 

20. Kurklii. 
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In iulJiiion to tliis are 100 Kir^liiz tents scattered tlirou^hout the Ti^o^nr Mati and 
8u^nin valleys, belon<;*in^- to its dilTcrent tribes and grouped permanently under the Artush 
Hakim, 

Trades hi the Artush Distrid. 


These men trade dlreci 
^vitii Ahnati and inireliasc 
ehith made up in the dis> 
tried. 


Vilhi^e No. 10 Chuii)^-oche-chung, havinf; property .. — 1,0(KJ kuvs. 

This man triules witl> Almati. 

f „ „ 3 Ko.seh Akhun ... ... ... r)00 

,, „ in Siitli Bai ... . . ... 701.) 

,, „ 10 Tursun Bai ... . 3<KI 

„ ,, 1 Mahomed Tokhia . , .. 1,(MK) „ 

., ,, 1 Mjil)omed Ali ... . ... 00 

,, ., 1 Mahomed Aliineen ... tS(.) .. 

., „ S lla.je(? Alaiip 

„ „ 1 Ahdiil Hussiil 

„ 10 AImIuI IJns.^iul 

3 Ahdiil Behimin 
„ 11 Mullah Nax 

„ 2 Abdul (Jhujar 

Trade is only allowed to pass to Almati by the Chakmak route, but the Kiighiz of 
'J'iggur Alati have a direct, though dillicult, line id‘ coniniunieation with Naryn by Karainati. 

Bazaar on Alomlay ; on the 10 th rebruary tlie ])eople did not eolleot till aFtenioon, ami 
the sho|)s did not do much business untiL aFter 1 or 2 o’clock ; , about l,0()() peoph* assianbli'd, 
oF whom 500 w'oro women. Shops as Folio w. — 


21 Purchasers of eoiintrv cloth. 

21 Sellers of eott.on. 

o3 Cloth, s])ices, and iniscellaiieotis stores. 
20 Sellers of country luaiiufaetureil cloths. 
10 1 )itto of soap, 

n Ditto of tobacco. 

20 Ditto of oil. 

10 l)ilto of boots, Ac. 

10 Ditto of leather. 

3 Men eTn])loyed in | and heel ini; 

boots. 

20 Bask(‘t sellers. 

15 Sellers of mattinjjf. 

10 Ditto of earthen wji re vessels. 


t) Sellers of wooden artiiles. 

11 l.)ilio oi‘ country inatehes. 

14 Ditto of splc(!S. 

10 Ditto of silk artieh's. 

32 l.)itt.o of ^U’a in. 

Is Ditto of fruit, and veijetahles. 
1(5 Ditto of hats. 

U Workers in iron. 

1 (Jold.smith, 

1 Dyer. 

2S Slu'ep bul.i*h(M*s. 

2 Beef ditto. 

22 Bakers and Ash-pa/.. 


About 1 00 slu.'cp and (It) caitlo W'cro exposed For sale. 

. About 400 scllcr.s of cotton (women) wau’c* present with thread, etieh woman ha,ving about 
3 jings of thread, the sale of each amounting to about (> langas. 

About 500 men ])resenti.‘d theni.selve.s to sell eoimtry cloth. 

In eomparis*^! with other bazaar.s the sale of cotton wdis very small ; it w'ould appear 
that seareoly any eotltui is grown in the Artush district, but that it is brought from Kanarik. 


The j)ricc of cotton at Artush is from 9 to Oj langas the eliarak, in comparison with S 
to 8.i at Kanarik. 

Profit in eotioix thread is as follow^ : — Each woman purchases aboiit 3 tangas worth of cotton 
and works it into thread, about 1 jiugs of cotton being obtained with this amount; tliis 
produces 3 jiugs of thread. 

This sells at the rate of 2 tangas per jiiig, giving the woman a profit of 3 tangas 
during tluj week; in each ease tlie 3 tangas thus obtained would seem to be invested in 
necessary purchases for the w'cek, and the remaining 3 in cotton to be worked up before the 
next market day. 


4’lie total sale of cotton in one day waa alxmt G3 inaunda at 471 tangas per 

mauiid ... ... ... ... ... ... = 2,984 tangas. 

Purcha.se oi‘ country clotlis amounted to 50 horse loads, each load 2 maunds 

10 seers, amounting to at 400 tungas per load to ... ... = 2,000 „ 
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Shops. 


53 Miscellaneous, tea, &c., at 4D tangas each shop. . . 

= 2,120 tangas. 

20 Cloths (country) sold at 20 tangas each shop ... 

= 400 


10 Soap at 

10 i)er shop 

= 100 


9 Tobacco at 

2 

„ 

= 18 

>» 

20 Oil at 

30 


= 600 


10 Boots, &€., at 

25 

• « « • • < • • • 

= 250 

»i 

10 Leather at 

10 

„ 

= KK) 


3 Heeling boots at 

4 

... . ■ . ... 

= 12 

„ 

20 Basket sellers at 

2 


= 40 

,, 

15 Matting sellers at 

3 


= 45 

»» 

10 Earthenware sellers at 

2 


= 20 

ff 

9 Carpent.ers at 

6 

„ 

= 64 

>> 

11 Match sellers at 

1 

,, 

= 11 

if 

14 Spice „ at 

5 


= 70 

i* 

10 Silk „ at 

4 

„ 

= 4^) 

it 

32 Flour and grain sellers at 

40 


= 2,120 

„ 

48 Fruit sellers at 

6 


= 240 


16 Hat sellers at 

20 

„ 

= 320 


9 Smiths at 

5 


= 45 

it 

60 Sheep were sold at 

21 

„ 

= 1,260 

.1* 

4 Oxtm „ at 

50 

,, 

= 2(K) 

«« 

Each Ash-naz realised at the rate of 30 tangas 

= 360 

it 

Sale of cotton thread 


... # 

= 2,4(X) 

it 

Transactions on market day and profits on labor in bazaars amounting to 



about 


• 

34,1(K) 

„ 


Tlie sales in this bazaar in comparison with those of other places are small; it may thus 
fairly be urged that the population of the district is comparatively a small one. 

When the crops of the district are half ready, the revenue of the district is estimated by an 
officer appointed by the Amir, in company with the Hakim, under whom there arc 20 Dewan 
Jiegies, or tax collectors. 

The proportion of the revenue at the disposal of the Hakim is the free gift of the King. 

The revenue is collected in accordance with the estimate, unless special grounds are 
advanced for remission. 

The revenue of the Artush district may be taken as under, paid in cash 

Revenue on gardens, eotton, fodder, and melons ... ... 1,20,(X)0 tangas. 

Ditto in grain, 92,(X)() elmraks of grain, bcang the 10th part of the 

prodnee, valued at an average of 2 tungas per tdiarak ... ... = 1,80,000 „ 

On each 8 loads of grain, 1 load of straw, giving 31, (KK) loads of straw, 

valued at 2 tungas ... ... ••• ... = 62,000 „ 

Tlie tax on live-stock in addition. 

Tobacco is not grown in this district. 

3,68,000 tungas. 


Sujjco is made at Kulti Aylak, where a tiix is levied on each house where it is prepared 
of 25 tangas annually. 


Land of the Ist class, in which one charak of seed can bo sown, realizes 
2nd „ 

3rd „ 


1(X) 

50 

26 


From the Ist description, a crop yielding 14 elmraks will be realized ; 
From 2nd ditto, (fitto 7 f ditto ; and 

From 3rd ditto, ditto 4 ditto. 


Transfers of land can only be made before the Kazee, 2 tangas per 
the stamp. 


cent, being paid 


61 


on 



Appendix IV. 

SERICULTURE. 

There are two breeds of silk-worms known in Eastern Turkestan, one producing a white 
and the other a yellow silk : these appear to me to be the Bombyx Mori (Lin) and Bom- 
byx Testor (Hutton), which are referred to in the Appendix of Mr. Gcogheghan^s report on 
sericulture in Bengal. 

There is bu^ one mulberry tree which grows to a considerable height and from which 
the leaves are gathered three times : this is, so far as 1 could ascertain, the Moms Serratta 
of Dr. Roxborough. The tree apparently receives but little attention ; it is grown along the 
side of the road and in small ]U’ivate holdings: it is pruned largely however, and cuttings 
are made from it in the early spring before the leaves push. Tliese trees produce leaves for 
several years as food for the silk-worms. 

The worms are annuals. The eggs are hatched between the 15th April and the 1st 
May : previous to hatching they arc (tarried upon the persons of men and women, in the 
kummurbund of the men, or in the arms-pits of the women, being hatched between tlie 5th 
and 7th day by means of the lunit tlius afforded. 

The culture of the worrris, silk-reeling, weaving, and dyeing, are all carried on in the 
house. Whilst the worms are being tended, they are usually conlided to one of the elder 
women of the family, and are k(‘pt apart in a room set aside for the purpose, only oiat 
individual being allowed to visit them.' A pregnant woman or a girl in her courses is on 
no account allowed to approach them, and during the time that the eggs are being carri(*d 
about the person puivious to hatching, husband and wife keep a[)art. 

The greatest cleanliness is demanded from the diffcTcnt members of the family during the 
period of education ; tobacco, snuff, onions, and garlic are strictly prohil)ited. 

During the first 10 days of feeding, the ](;avcs are chopped into small pieces when given 
as food ; on the 10th day the first stupor comes on, and lliey leave off eating for 3 days; after 
this period the leaves are given whole, and the worms oat for another 10 days, when their 
second stupor occurs. It is after the 3rd period and near the 40th day tliat they begin 
spinning. During no period of their existence is’ any stint placed upon their feeding, hut 
tlie leaves arc not too fre(|uenily renewed. 

Reeling is usually carried outdaring the month of July; the process is exceedingly 
primitive, and tliore is great want of uniformity in the thread, owing to no athmipt being 
made at scdectioii in bringing the cocoons together, or in regulating the number of threads 
brought at one time to the r(H‘l. The w'ork is usually done by women and cliildren, either 
in the house or in the court-yard, which is a part of the humblest residences in the country. 

The cocoons are [)lac(!d in a large irori vessel which is filled with water : this rests on a 
tripod, and a fin; is placed underneath it; when the temperature of the water is such as 
barely to allow of tlie lingers being dipped in it, the silk from a number of cocoons, floating 
on the surface of the water, is drawn together through a small iron eye which is placed im- 
mediately in front of the reel, from which the silk runs to a roller upon which it is wound 
))y means of a fly-wheel. 

The whole apparatus for reeling is of rough construction. 

Previous to reeling, a prayer is offered up to the prophet Job, the patron Saint of all silk- 
worms, which arc su|)p«'s(!d lo have liad their origwi in his suffering body. 

I have elscwhen* iilinded to the introduction of silk-worms and mulberry trees having 
been originally made v (/iiina. 

The managemeiii; vi riio worms, &c., seems to be very similar to that adopted in China. 
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Great care is taken in selecting cocoons for breeding ; white cocoons are kept separate 
from yellow ones, and with each description the best are chosen. Male and female cocoons 
are put together in small cloth bags which are hung on pegs round the room ; when the 
moths are laying their eggs, great care is taken not to disturb them. 

During the winter the eggs are usually placed in an old shcep-skin hat, and are depo- 
sited in a box in a fairly warm room, where there is no fear of their being frozen. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


The Calendar. 

This is ilic same as the Muhammadan Almanac, the months and year being lunar, but lor agricultural 
operations the solar months, or zodiacal signs, are used. 

The names of the lunar months and their corresponding Arabic ones are these— 

’Ashur Ay = Muharrain. 

Safar Ay = Safar. 

Safar Coshini Ay = RaM’ulawwal. 

JaAj&di-ul-awwal = llahi-’uth-thani. 

Jam4di-ul-4hhir = Jamadi-ul-awwal. 

Tal4sh Ay = Jam&di-uth-thaiu. 

Du& Ay = Rajah. 

Bar At Ay = Sha’bAn. 

Roza Ay = Ramaz An. 

Hit (’Id) Ay = ShawAl. 

ArA Ay = Zi Ca’da. 

Hit CiirbAn Ay = Zi lllija. 

The Turki cycle of years is also lunar, and every thirtieth year a month is intercalated as in the Arahir 
calendar. The names of the years ar<i these • 

SichcAn yll = Mouse year. 

'Uy yil = Ox year. 

YolbArs yll = Tiger year. 

Taoshcan yil = Hare year. 

Balic yll = Fish year. 

YalAn yll = Serpent year. 

'At yil = Horse year. 

Cuy yll = Sheep year. 

Mymuu yil = Monkey year. 

TocAkhu yil = Fowl year. 

'It yjl = Dog year. 

Tonguz yll = Hog year. 

The agricultural months are the following, beginning with the vernal equinox 
Duluw = February*— March. 

Hiit = March — April. 

Hamal = April — May. 

Thaur = May — June. 

Jauza = Juno — July. 

SartAm = August— September. 

Asad = September — October. y 

Sumbul = October — November. 

MizAn = November — December. 

Acrab = December— January. 

Causb = January— February. 

Judi = February— March, 


(Sd.) H. W. Bellbw. 
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Rbcobj) op Meteorological observations on the march from Leh in 

Ladakh to KAshghar. 
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Hazy weather. 

S 



17 

47 



41 

34 

26-80 

Ci. S. 8 

0 

0 




o 



21 




33 

:io 

26-80 

St. 9 

0 

0 

Yarkand. 



A 


11 

7 


26 


30 

28-6 

25-75 

Ci. 3 

0 

0 

Ditto. 






10 




41 

41 

25-78 

Cu. 3 

0 

0 







12 




46 

46 

25-76 

Haze. 

0 

0 







16 

60 



46 

46 

25-76 

H. 

0 

0 







19 


. . , 


38 

38 

26-76 

0 

0 

0 







21 




37 

36 

25-76 

0 

0 

0 






12 

7 


27 


33 


26-76 

Ci. 2 

0 

0 

Ditto. 






10 


. • « 


48 


26-79 

Ci. 8 

0 

0 







12 




50 


26-78 

St. 6 

0 

0 







16 

52 



44 

p 

<v 

25-78 

St. 6 

0 

0 







19 




36 

g 

26-76 

Cu. 4 

0 

0 







21 




34 


26-75 

0 

0 

0 






13 

7 


25 


29 

29 

26-76 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto. 






11 




46 

37 

25-79 

0 

0 

0 







16 

62 



48 

39 

26-77 

Ci. S. 6 

0 

0 







20 




35 

36 

26-76 

0 

0 

0 






14 

7 


2S5 


31 

28 

25-77 

Ci. 8 

0 

0 

Ditto. 






10 




42 

35 

26-81 Ci.S. 8 

0 

0 

• 






14 

49 



47 

39 

26*78 Ci. S.10 

0 

0 







17 

... 

* , , 


41 

36 

26-77 :Ci.S. 8 

0 

0 







21 




33 

30 

26-76 

0 

0 

0 






16 

7 


25 's 


30 

28 

26-78 

Haze. 

0 

0 

Ditto. 






16 

61 



61 

42 

26-84 

H. 

0 

0 






16 

7 


24B 


28-6 

26-6 

26-90 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto. 




1 


11 


• 1 • 


47 

39 

26-95 

Haze. 

0 

0 





i 


13 


. . # 


49 

40 

25*94 

H. 

0 

0 




■ 


16 

61 



60 

40 

25-93 

H. 

0 

0 









( 617 ) 


1873. 

Thebmome- 

TEB. 

Htgro- 

METER. 

Aneroid. 

Cloud. 

Wind. 

d 

'S 

Locality. 

Miles. 

Remakes. 

M. 

D. 

H. 

Max. 

Min. 

•ung 

. 

w 

p 

Pi 



16 

21 




35 

32 

25-92 

0 

0 

0 






17 

8 


24 

... 

28 

20 

25-H3 

0 

0 

0 

Yarkand ... 


Still, hazy weather. 




12 




43 

37 

25-83 St. 10 

0 

0 







16 

50-5 



41 

34 

25-80 :Ci.S 10 

0 

0 







20 




37 

33 

25-78 1 0 

0 

0 






18 

7 


24’5 


31 

29 

25-82 St. 10 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 




14 

49 



^18 

39 

25 85 Oi. 3 

0 

0 







19 




37 

32 

26-85 St. 10 

0 

0 






19 

7 


22 


27 

25 

25-86 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 




12 




44 

37 

25-88 

Ci. 4 

0 

0 







16 

44 



4!) 

40 

26-88 

Ci. a 8 

0 

0 







21 




32 

31 

25-87 

0 

0 

0 






20 

8 


22 


28 

26 

25-87 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Dili.). 




12 




48 

40 

25-90 

0 

0 

0 







17 

50 



45 

36 

25-87 iSt. 3 

0 

0 







20 




36 

33 

26-87 

0 

0 

0 






21 

7 


2i 


28 

26 

25-8(5 

s * 


0 

Ditto 


No haze. Sky clear 




11 


,, . 


41 

36 

25-92 


.a 

'0 



and Ktill. 




14 




49 

41 

25-90 


S 

0 







16 

49 



46 

39 

25-88 

a> 

o 

0 







18 




38 

33 

26-81 

CO 


0 







21 




33 

30 

26-84 

0 

0 

0 






22 

7 


21*6 


27 

26 

25-78 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Clear, fine weather. 




11 




43 

34 

25-82 

0 

0 

0 







14 




60 

41 

25-78 

0 

0 

0 







16 

53 

... 


49 

41 

26-77 ,Ci. 6 

0 

0 







18 




43 

35 

26-76 ,Ci. 4 

0 

0 




a j 



20 




36 

30 

25-75 

0 

0 

0 




> * 


23 

7 


24 


29 

28 

25-76 Ci. 2 

0 

0 

Ditto . . 


Ditto. 




10 




44 

36 

25-80 

0 

0 

0 







12 



... 

61 

42 

25-78 Ci. 1 

0 

0 







15 

65 



66 

44 

25-75 

0 

0 

0 : 







18 




42 

35 

25 72 

0 

0 

0 







21 




38 

32 

25-72 

0 

0 

0 






24 

7 


26 


31 

28 

25-73 ;St. 5 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Fine, clear weather. 




10 




39 

33 

25-75 Oi. 3 

0 

0 







12 




48 

39 

25-72 

0 

0 

0 







14 




62 

42 

26-09 

0 

0 

0 







16 

52 



48 

40 

25-67 

Ci. 3 

0 

0 

• 






18 




43 

36 

26-04 

0 

0 

0 







21 




38 

32 

25-63 

0 

0 

0 






25 

7 


25 


29 

27 

25-68 

Ci. 1 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 




12 




46 

37 

26-61 

Ci. 4 

0 

0 







16 

60 

... 


45 

37 

26-00 Ci. 6 

0 

0 







21 




! 30 

31 

26-68 

0 

0 

0 






20 

7 


26 


31 

29 

25-65 Ci. 6 

0 

0 

Ditto . . . 


Ditto. 




12 




46 

30 

25-(50 

Cu. 4 

0 

0 







16 

62 



49 

41 

26-65 

0 

0 

0 







21 

... 



36 

31 

26-06 

0 

0 

0 






27 

7 


24 


30 

28 

25-75 Ci. 3 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 




11 




45 

38 

25-80 Ci. 3 

0 

0 







14 

61 



60 

44 

25-79 ,Ci. if 

0 

0 







20 




35 

32 

26-86 

0 

0 

0 






28 

17 




37 

29 

20-08 ,Cu. 4 

N.W. 

0 

Kokrabit ... 

25 

Ditto. 




21 




29 

26 

26-16 

0 

0 

0 



In rest house. 


- 

29 

7 


14 

... 

18 

17 

26-13 

Haze. 

N.W. 

0 

Ditto. 




fi3 



( 618 ) 


1873. 

Thermome- 

ter. 

Hyobo- 

METKR. 

M. 

D. 

11. 

s 

3 

N 

Sun. 

« 

W.B. 


29 

18 




28 

26 

> ] 

30 

7 


13 


18 

17 

^ ) 


17 




33 

32 

( 


19 




30 

27 



21 




25 

24 

12 

1 

1 

7 


14-6 


19 

18 



10 


. . . 


34 

32 



14 




38 

34 


1 

17 

44 



30 

30 


1 

21 




24-5 

24 



7 


14 


26 

26 



12 




4^) 

34 



15 

49 



37 

31 


I 

20 




28 

26 


3 

7 


14 


18 



1 

17 




10 

36 


1 

19 




31 

29 


! 

21 




24 

24 


4 

7 


ii 


17 

16 



16 




36 

33 



18 

46 



30 

28 



20 




27 

26 


5 

7 


16 


19-5 

19-5 



10 




31 

30 



12 




45 

42 



16 




33 

30 



18 

55 

... 


28 

27 



21 




24 

23 

-5 

3 

6 

8 


13 


32 

33 



13 

53 


64 

48 

41 



1 19 




28 

32 

1-1 

7 

8 


13 


33 

32 



12 



... 1 4.2 

42 



16 

58 



42 

38 



1 20 




32 

29 


8 

i 7 


13 


20 

20 


i 12 




4^ 

45 


1 

’ 16 

58 



44 

dO 



19 




29 

32 


9 

7 


15 


21 

20 



14 

67 



44 

40 



21 




28 

26 


10 

7 


17 


22 

21 



13 




47 

41 



16 

56 



36 

30 



19 



1 ... 

31 

28 


11 

8 


13 


22 




12 




45 

42 



16 

56 



41 

35 



20 




27 

26 


12 

8 


13 


2f> 

25 



12 




37 

33 



16 

60 



36 

32 



1 20 

... 



27 

28 




Locality. 


Hemarks. 


C3 


1 

6 






2571 

25- 60 

26- 61 
26-63 


H. 

St. 10 
Ci. 3 
Cu. 2 


25-68 Cu. 2 


0 

0 

JO 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Cizili 

Ditto 

YangiHissar 


26 Hazy air. 

... In rent houBC. 

32 Camp in court and gar. 
dcii on plain. 


25-55 

St. 

2j 

0 

25-56 

Ci. 

5 

0 

25-54 

St. 

9 

0 

25-53 

St. 

4 

0 

25-63 

0 


0 

257() 

Ci. 

2 

0 

25-61 

St. 

4 

0 

25-57 

St. 

9 

0 

25‘58 

Cl 

6 

0 

25-59 

Ci. 

3 

0 

25-57 

Ci. 

6 

0 

25-61 

Cl 

1 

0 

25*66 

0 


0 

25-()5 

Haze. 

S.W. 

25-60 

Ci. 

2 

0 

25*60 

0 


0 

25-62 

0 


0 

25-62 

Cu. 

3 

0 

25-64 

Cu. 

6 

0 

25-56 

Cu. 

4 

w. 

25-64 

Cu. 

4 

s.w. 

25-71 

Ci. 

3 

0 

25-75 

0 


0 

25-71 

Haze. 

0 

25-74 

0 


0 

25-80 

0 


0 

25-84 

0 


0 

25-78 

0 


0 

25-83 

0 


0 

25-87 

0 


0 

25-93 

0 


0 

26-‘.H) 

0 


0 

25-90 

St. 

2 

0 

25-95 

0 


0 

25-81 

Cu. 

7 

0 

25-65 

Cu. 

2 

0 

25-67 

Cu. 

4 

0 

25-(J3 

Cu. 

6 

0 

25-53 

St. 

3 

0 

25-57 

St. 

10 

0 

25-63 

St. 

10 

0 

26-75 

St. 

2 

0 

26‘73 

St. 

2 

0 

25-73 

St. 

4 

0 

25-80 

0 


\ 0 

26-92 

St. 

10 

0 

25-85 

St. 

10 

0 

26-80 

St. 

6 

0 

26-82 

St. 

4 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 

Yapchang 


Ditto. 

Kdshgliar 


Ditto. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Halt. Hazy air. 


Still cloudy day. 


25 


Hazy sky. 


14 


Quarters in a Rcsidfitioy 
(k)urt oil plain near 
the fort of Yangi- 
sluihr. 


Instruments in an opeii 
Court and on nortli 
side of a wall ; in the 
open air. 

Still, hazy air. 


Ditto ditto. 


Ditto ditto. 


Still, cloudy sky , 


Still, cloudcast sky. 


Still air. 


Still, cloudcast sky. 



( 619 ) 


M 

1873. 

Tuebmome- 

TEIl. 

Hygeo- 

MKTEB. 

Aneroid. 

ri 

0 

0 

5 

Wind. 

Kain. | 

Locality. 

Miles. 1 

Kemabks. 


1). 

11. 


.2 

Sun. 

D.B. 

W.B. 



13 

8 


11 

... i 15 

14 

26-80 

Ci. 3 

0 

0 

K&shghar ... 


Still hazy atmosphere. 




12 



... 41 

43 

2.1-77 

0 

0 

0 







10 

58 


... : 45 

39 

25*75 

a 6 

0 

0 







20 



... ‘ 27 

20 

25*74 

Cu. 6 

0 

0 






14 

7 


ii 


20 

19 

25*80 

St. 0 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Still cold air. 




12 




42 

37 

25*70 

St. 8 

0 

0 



Cloudy sky. 




10 

54 



43 

39 

25-70 

Ci. 4 

0 

0 







20 




2(1 

25 

25-74 

0 

0 

0 






15 

7 


12 


18 

17 

25-73 

Ci. 4 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Still hazy and cloudy day. 




12 




41 

41 

25-08 

Ci. 4 

0 

0 







10 

53 



45 

40 

25-05 

Ci. 2 

0 

0 







20 




27 

25 

2.')-70 

Ci. 0 

0 

0 






10 

7 


ii 


10 

15 

25-08 

Ci. 6 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 




12 




40 

42 

25-51 

St. 0 

0 

0 



Some sun at midday. 




10 

55 


... 37 

34 

25-55 

St. 4. 

0 

0 







20 



... 29 

28 

25' 00 

St. () 

0 

u 






17 

7 


13 

22 

21 

25-55 

St. 10 

0 

0. 

Ditto 


Dull (doiuly day. 




12 



... 31 

30 

26-50 

St, 10 

0 

0 



No sun. 




1(5 

39 


... 33 

31 

25-48 

St. 10 

0 

0 







20 



... , 28 

20 

25-17 

St. 10 

0 

0 






18 

7 


15 

i 22 

21 

25-50 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Clear bright sunny day. 




12 



... 1 (50 

52 

25-40 

0 

0 

0 







10 

00 


... ! '1.3 

33 

25-60 

0 

0 

0 



Haze on hills. 




20 



... ! 35 

28 

25-58 

0 

0 

0 






19 

7 


8 

... 17 

10 

26-75 

Ci. 3 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Clear sunny day. Haze 




12 



... 1 41 

39 

25-75 

0 

0 

0 



on hills. 




10 

4(5 


... i 38 

35 

25-70 

Ci. 4 

0 

0 







20 



... 1 22 

21 

25-75 

0 

0 

0 






20 

7 


7 

... ; 18 

17 

25*84 

St. 0 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Cloudy with some sun- 




12 



... i 32 

28 

25-81 

Ci.S. 3 

0 

0 



shine. 

Q 



10 

33 


... i 32 

30 

25-80 

Ci. 4 

0 

0 







20 



... i 24 

20 

25-Sl 

0 

0 

0 






21 

7 


0 

... i 20 

19 

25-S2 

St. 7! 

0 

0 

Ditto 


vSiill and cloudy. 




12 



... 31 

29 

-25-75 

St. 9 

! 0 

0 







10 

34 



30 

29 

j 25-73 

Ci. 4 

0 

0 



Some sun at midday. 




20 




20 

19 1 

25-75 

0 

0 

0 






22 

7 


”7 


1.5 

14 

25-75 

St. 2 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Sunny day. 




12 




32 

30 1 

j 25'()5 1 

0 

0 

0 



Still, hazy air. 




10 

32 


... 

32 

31 

25-73 ,St. 3 

0 

0 







20 




22 

20 

25-00 

0 

0 

0 






23 

7 


*8 


IG 

15 

25-50 St. 10 


0 

Ditto 


Dull, cloudy, and cold 




12 




29 

28 

25-40 St. 10 

1 0 

0 



day. 


! 


10 

ill 



27 

20 

25-33 .St. 10 

0 

0 







20 




2(5 

24 

25-35 ,St. 4 

0 

0 






24 

7 


'8 


29 

28 

25-50 !St. 8 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Gusty wind and dust 




12 




44 

35 

25*50 St. (I 

i 0 

0 



clouds at 3 r.M. 




10 

32 



31 

30 

25*60 St. 9 

1 w. 

0 







20 




25 

24 

25-05 

0 

0 

0 






25 

' 7 


16 


17 

10 , 

25-70 'Cu. 4 

I 0 

0 

Ditto 


Fine weather. 




12 




32 

27 

25-GO ICu. C 

E. 

0 







10 

31 



31 

28 

2500 !Cu. 8 

, E. 

0 







20 




22 

20 

25-60 

0 

' 0 

0 






26 

7 


’(i 


14 

13 

25-55 St. 3 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Cloudy day ; little sun. 




12 


1 


30 

28 

25-55 

St. 7 

0 

0 



Still air. 




16 

35 



32 

30 

25-55 

St. 3 

0 

0 







20 

... 



25 

23 

25*04 

0 

0 

0 






( 520 ) 


1873. 

TfiEBMOME- 

TER. 

Hygbo- 

MSTEB. 

Aneroid. 

Cloud. 

Wind. 

Rain. | 

Locality. 

i 

1 

Semarks. 

M. 

D. 

11. 

i 

a 

Min. 

a 

3 

cq 

Q 

W.B. 



27 

7 


9 


15 

14 

26-65 

St. 2 

0 

0 

Kkagghar ... 


Fine, sunny day. Still 




12 




30 

28 

25'65 

St. 3 

0 

0 



air. 




16 

32 



32 

28 

25-55 

0 

0 

0 







20 




22 

20 

25-(J() 

0 

0 

0 






28 

7 


7 


14 

14 

2573 

Ci. 2 

0 

0 

Ditto 

. . • 

Fine, sunny day. Sharp, 




12 


... 


30 

27 

25-75 

Oi.S. 3 

0 

0 



still air. 




16 

32 



30 

26 

25-74 

0 

0 

0 







20 




18 

16 

2575 

0 

0 

0 




u 


29 

7 


-i 


15 

13 

2575 

St. 6 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 


Cloudy sky. Still air. 




12 




31 

26 

25-75 

St. 8 

0 

0 




a ^ 


, 

16 

3i 



29 

27 

2575 

St. 10 

0 

0 




1 



20 




22 

20 

25-73 

St. 5 

0 

0 




6 


30 

7 


-3 


10 

9 

25-85 

St. 3 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Sunny day. Still, frosty 




12 




25 

22 

25*82 

Ci. 2 

0 

0 



air. 




16 

30 



23 

21 

25*80 

0 

0 

0 







20 




16 

15 

26*77 

0 

0 

0 






31 

7 


-i 


6 

5 

25-70 

Ci. 4 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Frosty, fine day with 




12 




25 

23 

25*62 

St. 6 

w. 

0 



light airs. 




16 

29 



23 

21 

25*60 

St. 3 

S.E. 

0 



* 




20 




15 

14 

25*61 

0 

0 

0 




1874 

















1 

7 


2 


9 

8 

25*60 

St. 8 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Dull, cloudy, still air.* 




12 




25 

23 

26*58 

St, 10 

0 

0 







16 

29 



23 

22 

25*60 

St. 10 

0 

0 







20 




18 

17 

25*60 

St. 10 

0 

0 






2 

7 


9 


16 

15 

25*60 

St. 10 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 


Cloudcast sky. Still 




12 


... 


25 

24 

25-«» 

St. 10 

0 

0 



air. No sun. 




16 

29 



24 

22 

25*59 

St. 10 

0 

0 







20 




20 

19 

26*60 

St. 10 

0 

0 






3 

7 


6 


14 

13 

25*70 

St. 5 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Still, cloudy sky. Little 




10 




19 

18 

25*73 

Ci. 4 

0 

0 



sun. 



1 

1 

12 




27 

25 

25*70 

Ci. 2 

0 

0 







16 

29 



25 

23 

27*70 

Ci. 4 

0 
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20 




16 

15 

25*72 

0 

0 

0 






4 

7 


"7 


16 

15 

25*74 

Cu. 8 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Still, cloudy day. Little 




10 




16 

18 

25*75 

Cu.S. 9 

0 

0 



sun. 
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25 

24 

25*75 

St. 6 

0 

0 







16 

29 



25 

23 

25*70 

St. 8 

0 

0 




eO 



20 




18 

17 

25*75: 

Cu. 8 

0 

0 




** 


5 

7 


-2 


6 

5 

25*78 

St. 4 

0 

0 
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22 

20 

26*80 
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0 
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12 




27 

25 

25*70 
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0 

0 







16 

29 



20 

19 
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St. 4 

0 

0 







20 




15 

14 

26*76 

0 

0 
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6 

7 


-2 


5 

4 

25*84 

0 

N. 

0 

Ditto ... ] 


Clear, sunny day. Light 
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16 

15 

26*82 

0 

N. 

0 



airs. 




12 




20 

19 

26*82 

0 

0 

0 


... 

Haze on hills. 
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21 
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25*80 
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15 

25*82 
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0 
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Dull, gloomy day. No 
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k. 
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7 


”9 
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0 

0 

Ditto . . . 


Ditto ditto. 
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25 
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18 
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21 
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15 
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14 
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22 
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21 

14 

4 

20 

23 
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11 
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27 
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17 

3 

20 

25-82 

25*82 

25*75 

25*72 

25*75 

25*67 

25*67 

25*65 

25*65 

25*70 

25*72 

25*62 

25*62 

25*62 

25*85 

26*(K) 

26*00 

26*(K) 

26*08 

26*07 

25*(X) 

25*(.X) 

25*97 

25*96 

25*88 

25*82 

25*80 

25*76 

25*78 

25*75 

25*75 

25*70 

25*70 

25*73 

25*78 

25*78 

25*78 

25*76 

25*80 

26*90 

25*90 

26*88 

26*88 

25*92 

26*(X) 
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25*98 
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26*00 
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26*82 

26*76 

25*78 

26*73 

26*74 
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St. 10 
Cu. 6 
0 

St. 6 
Cii. 6 
Cu. 6 
Cu. 2 
0 
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St. 8 
Si. 5 
Cu.S.8 
Cu.S.8 
St. 4 
0 

Si. 4 
Cu. S. 6 
Cu. 3 
St. 3 
0 

St. 8 
Cu.S.9 
Cu.S.6 
St. 4 
0 

St. 4 
St. 6 
St. 8 
St. 3 
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Ci. 2 
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0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 
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0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 
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0 

0' 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

K&shghar ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

t 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 


Dull, gloomy day. No 
sun. 

Cloudy, still day. Little 
suu. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Cloar, sunny day. Ha»c 
on hills. 

Clear frosty air. Bright 
sun. No wind. 

Still, cold air. Some 
sun. Haze on hills. 

Ditto Little sun. 

Ditto. 


H 
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I 


25 
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16 

31 


H 

28 

25 

25-70 

St. 6 

0 

0 
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14 

25-72 

0 

0 

0 






20 

7 


4-5 


13 

12 

26-70 

Cu. 8 

0 

0 
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10 
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26 

25 

25-72 

Cu. 6 

0 
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36 

34 

25-68 

St. 9 

0 

0 







16 

36 


■Bi 

33 

31 

25-68 
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0 
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■M 

24 

23 
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St. 10 

0 
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21 

7 


13 

H| 

21 

20 

25-60 

CiiS.lO 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Gloomy cloiidcast sky. 
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■W 

38 

36 

25-60 

CuS.lO 

0 

0 



Air still. 




12 




33 

32 

25-52 

St. 10 

0 

0 







16 

39 



32 

31 

25-60 

St. 10 

0 

0 







20 




2(} 

25 

25 54 

St. 10 

0 

0 






22 

7 


16 


16 

15 

26-65 

St. 10 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 




10 


... 


33 

29 

25-57 

St. 10 

0 

0 







12 




34 

30 

25-57 

St. 10 

0 

0 







16 

37 



31 

P30 

25-56 

St. 6 

0 

0 







20 




26 

24 

26-60 

0 

0 

0 






23 

7 


13 


20 

19 

25-60 

Cu. 10 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Gloomy sky. Still air. 
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26 

26 

25-60 

Cu. 10 

0 

0 



No Him. 




12 




33 

31 

25-56 

St. 10 

0 

0 







16 

36 



30 

28 

25- o() 

St. 6 

0 

0 







20 




24 

23 

25-61 

0 

0 

0 






2i 

7 


U‘6 


22 

21 

25-70 

Cu. 4 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Still, cloudy day. Llitli* 




10 




32 

30 

25-7() 

Cu.S. 8 

0 

0 



sun. 




12 




36 

33 

26-70, St. 7 

0 

0 




ct 

0 J 



16 

40 



33 

30 

25-70 

St. 4 

0 

0 




0 ^ 



20 




24 

22 

26-73 

0 

0 

0 






25 

7 


5 


12 

11 

2.5-74 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Sunny day. Still air. 




10 




21 

20 

25-70 

Ci. 3 

0 

0 



Haze on lulls. Star- 




12 




36 

32 

25-70 

Ci. 3 

0 

0 



lij'ht nielli. 




16 

36 



36 

34 

25-62 

St. 6 

0 

0 







20 




28 

27 

25-62 

0 

0 

0 






1 26 

7 


16 


20 

19 

25-60 

St. 8 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 




10 


1 


29 

28 

26 64 

St. 2 

0 

0 







12 


1 


34 

33 

25-60 

Ci. 3 

0 

0 







16 

31 



33 

32 

25’60 

Ci. 6 

0 

0 







20 




24 

23 

26'68 

0 

0 
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27 

7 


9 


16 

17 

25'70 

St. 10 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Cloudy, .still forenoon. 
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30 

31 
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St. 10 

0 

0 



Some sun . Moonlij^ht 
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32 

32 
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Cu.S. 8 

0 
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34 

33 

26-63 

Cu. 4 

0 
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24 
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0 
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’s 
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0 

0 
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Some sun. Li^ht airs. 
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31 
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Hazy air. 
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36 

36 
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E. 
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31 

30 

26-81 

Cu.S. 7 

0 
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29 

7 


16 


19 

19 

26-82 

St. 4 

0 

0 

Ditto 

Mild, Htill air. Some 
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33 
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0 

0 
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36 
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St. 3 

0 
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34 
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0 
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23 

24 
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0 
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30 

7 


*7 


16 

16 

26-73 

Cu. 4 

0 

0 
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37 

37 
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1 39 
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26-78 

Cu. 4 

0 

0 
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25 
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22 
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*8 
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0 
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35 

35 
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40 

41 
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0 
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16 
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38 

38 
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0 
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20 




26 

26 

25*55 

0 

0 
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ii 


22 
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St. 10 
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0 
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33 

34 
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St 10 
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0 


12 




37 

30 

25-45 
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N. 
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16 

40 



35 

35 

25*35 

St 10 

0 
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* 
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34 

33 

25*35 

St. lo! 

0 

0 


7 


23 


20 

20 

25*34 

St 10 

N. W. 

0 

Ditto 

10 




35 

32 

25*36 

St 10 

N. 

0 


12 




39 

33 

25*34 

St 10 

» 0 

0 


16 




37 

35 

25-34 

St 10 

0 

0 


20 




32 

20 

25-40 

St 10 

w. 

0 


7 


24 


38 

39 

25-66 

Ni. 10 

N. W. 

0 

Ditto 

10 




36 

37 

26*60! 

Ni. 10 

S.E. 

0 


12 




35 

37 

25-60 

Ni. 10 

N. W. 

0 


16 




33 

34 

25-65 

Ni. 10 

0 

0 



I 


Remarks. 



Mild 8till air. Some sun. 
Haze. 


Gloomy sky. No wind. 


Fine sunny day. Col<l 
air. No wind. 


Mild, still air. Sunny 
diiy. Iljizo on bills. 


Ditto. 


Gloomy, still air. No 
sun. 


Still, mild air. Some 
sun. Ifiize on hills. 


Fine sunny day. 
mild air. ilaze. 


Still, 


Gloomy day. No sun 
Light airs. 


Gloomy day. No sun. 
Light air. 


Snow began to fall 7 

P.M. 
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23 
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s. 
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28 
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14 
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0 
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0 
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IG 
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90 
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38 
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25 


30 

31 

;st. id 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Gloomy sky. Gusts ol' sand 



10 




42 

44 

St. 10 

0 

0 



blown up from the S.-E. iu 



12 




46 

48 ;St. 10 

E. 

0 



atlernoon. 



16 

60 


60 

43 

44 Si. 10 

S.E. 

0 






20 




47 

47 \St. 10 

1 w. 

0 





4 

7 


33 


37 

37 St. 10 

w. 

0 

Ditto 


Gloomy, damp air. 



10 

! 



43 

41 

,St lO N.W. 

t) 






12 




44 

40 

St. 8 


0 






IG 

6() 


78 

47 

48 

St. 0 

1 0 

0 






20 




42 

42 

'St. 10 

! 0 

'o 





5 

7 


32 


30 

30 

St. KlN.W. 

0 

Ditto 


Gloomy damp day and light 



10 




43 

45 

St. lOj 

i 

0 

. 


bree/.e. 



12 




47 

49 

Si. 9 

N.E. I 

0 






10 

51 


75 

14 

45 

St. 8' 

! N. 

0 






20 




39 

39 

,St, lOl 0 

0 





G 

7 


28 


32 

32 

St. 10 

N. 

K. 

Ditto 


Gloomy day tbroughotd. Sh‘ci 



10 




41 

40 

Ni. 10;N.W. 

K. 



and raiti in morning. Air 



12 




45 

47 iSt; 10 0 

0 



damp and cold. 


. 

10 

49 



4«) 

45 1st. lOi 0 

0 






20 




40 

40 St. lO! 0 

0 





7 

7 


32 


38 

38 

St. 10' N.E. 

0 

Ditto ... 


Gloomy, cold, and damp air. 



10 




41 

42 iNi. 10 

N. 

0 



No rain. 



12 




43 

45 St. 10 

0 

0 






10 

40 



41 

41 

St. lu 

0 

0 






20 




38 

.38 

S(,. 10 

0 

0 





S 

7 


30 


33 

34 

Ni. 10 

0 

s. 

Ditto 


Still air, snow -fell nearly all 



10 




33 

33 

Ni. 10 

0 

s. 



day. 



12 




34 

34 

iNi. 10 

a 

s. 






10 

ii 



35 

35 

Ni. 10 

0 

s. 






20 




34 

34 

Ni. 10 

0 

8. 





9 

7 


28 


32 

32 

Ni. 10 

N.W. 

S. 

Ditto 


Sunny afternoon. Starlight 



10 



! 

35 

33 

Cu. 10 

N. 

R. 



night. Sleet and rain in 



12 




37 

38 

,Cu. 7 

0 

0 



forenoon. 



10 

42 


58 

39 

40 

Cu. 6 

0 

0 






20 




33 

33 

0 

0 

0 





10 

7 


22 


28 1 

28 

0 

N.W. 

0 

Ditto 


Clear sunny day. Hills Tcry 



10 




m \ 

41 

0 

N.W. 

0 



distinct. 



12 




42 

43 

0 

N. 

0 






10 

45 


88 

41 

42 

Cu. 4 

N. 

0 






20 




33 

33 

Cu. ii 

0 

0 





11 

7 


10 


21 

21 Cu. 3' N.W. 

0 

Ditto 


Sunny day. Snow at nightfall. 



10 




30 

37 

Cu. 3: N.W. 

0 






12 




42 

44 6 

N. 

0 






16 

45 


80 

41 

42 

Cu. 7 

0 

0 






20 




35 

35 St. 10 

0 

s. 





12 

7 


26 ‘ 


29 

29 

,Ni. 10 

S.W. 

•s. 

Ditto 


Snow all niglit and till noon 



10 




30 

32 iNi. Ill 

S.W. 

s. 



10 inches deep. 



12 




30 

33 

Ni. 10 

w. 

s. 






16 

40 



32 

34 

St. 10 

0 

0 






20 




30 

31 

St. 10 

0 

0 





i5 


( 620 ) 


1874. 


Thebmome- 

TEB. 

Hygbo- 

HETEB. 

1 

Wind. 


Locality. 

CO 

<u 

Remarks. 

M. 

1). 

H. 

i 

a 

ti 

c 

c» 

Q 

n 


m 

7 


25 


29 

20 

St. 10 

W. 

0 

K&ahghar . . . 


Gloomy, damp, cold day. No 



10 




33 

34 

St. 10 

s.w. 

0 



sun. 



12 




34 

37 

St. 7 

w. 

0 






16 

43 


64 

35 

36 

St. 10 

0 

0 






20' 

• . . 



32 

32 

St. 10 

0 

0 





14 

7 


27 


32 

32 

St. 10 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 



10 




37 

38 

St. 10 

0 

0 






12 




39 

40 

St. 10 

0 

0 






16 

U 



38 

39 

St. 10 

0 

0 










35 

35 

St. 10 

0 

0 





15 

7 


28 


33 

33 

St 10 

E. 

0 

Ditto 


Gloomy, damp day. No *un. 



10 




35 

36 

St. 10 

N.E. 

0 






12 




39 

40 

St. 10 

N.E. 

0 






1(5 

45 



40 

41 

St. 10 

0 

0 






20 




35 

35 

St. 8 

0 

0 





16 

7 


28 


32 

32 

St. 10 

E. 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 



10 




34 

35 

St. 10 

E. 

0 






12 




40 

41 

St. 10 

N.E. 

0 






16 

44 



40 

41 

St. 10 

0 

0 






20 




33 

33 

St. 10 

0 

0 





17 

16 




40 

38 

St. 10 

w. 

0 

Vapchang ... 

14 

Rest-house court, on sandr 



18 

49 



38 

32 

Cu. 10 

N.W. 

0 



plain. 



20 




33 

30 

Cu. 4 


0 





18 

7 


21 


27 

26 

St. 10 

N.W. 

0 

Ditto 





16 




46 

41 

TTa'/.c. 

N.W. 

0 

Yi'ing Hisadr. 

25 

Court of Residency. Instru- 



19 

54 



40 

35 

H. 

S.E. 

0 



ments in open air in shade of 



21 




35 

32*6 

St. 4 

S. 

0 



a N. verandah. 


19 

8 


25 


36 

32 

St. 10 S.E. 

0 

Ditto 





10 




48 

43-5 

Haze 

0 

0 



Mild air, cloudy sky and luizy 



12 




45 

42 

jCV. 8 

0 

0 



atmosphere. 



16 

GO 


93 

48 

40 

Cu. 8 

0 

0 






20 




42 

41 

St. 4 

0 

0 





20 

7 


27 

.*• 

31 

31 

St. 10 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 







50 

47 

Cu. 6 

0 

0 






12 




62 

46 

Cu. 6 

0 

0 






16 

61 


103 

50 

41 

Cii. 4 

0 

0 




. 


20 




45 

40 

0 

0 

0 





21 

7 


34 

. . . 

37 

35 

St. 10 

N.E. 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 



10 




48 

42 

Cu. 8 

E. 

0 






12 




64 

45 

Cu. 6 

S.E. 

0 







6() 

... 

97 

50 

42 

St. 10 

0 

0 






20 




45 

39 

St 10 

0 

0 





22 

7 


30 


35 

32 

St. 10 

E. 

0 

Ditto 


Cloudy and hazy sky. Little 



10 




44 

40 

St. 10 

0 

0 



sun and hot. Light airs 



12 




49 

42 

Cu. 8 

0 

0 



from E. and S. 



16 

57 


101 

52 

51 

Cu. 8 

0 

0 






20 

• « « 



46 

45 

St. 10 

0 

0 





23 

7 


33 

. . . 

36 

36 

St 10 

0 

0 

Ditto ... 

- • 4 

Still, cloudy and hazy day. 



10 




43 

37 

St id 

0 

0 






12 




46 

40 

St 10 

0 

0 






16 

55 


81 

50 

41 

St. 0 

® 1 

0 






20 




43 

41 

0 

0 

0 


- 



24 

7 


31 


61 

45 

Cu.S.4 

N. 

0 

Ditto 


Sunny, spring weather. HaJ^J 



10 

... 



55 

48 1 

Cu. 4 

N. 

0 



atmosphere. 



12 




60 

62 < 

Ci. 6 

N.E. 

0 






16 

67 


121 

67 

45 

C'i. 3 

0 

0 



1 . 


























April. ^ March, 


( 627 ) 


1874. 


TnEttM:oME- 

Hygho- 


TEE. 


METEU. 

1 i 

H. 

8 

a 

s 

W 


1 1 



, 

rjl 

Q 


r 24 

20 




47 

47 

25 

7 


34 


41 

38 


10 




64 

46 


12 




61 

51 


16 

69 


118 

58 

4t3 


20 




50 

43 

26 

7 




35 

35 


10 




67 

50 


12 




65 

65 


16 

70 


121 

68 

48 


20 




47 

42 

27 

7 


33 


40 

40 


10 




53 

48 


12 




61 

52 


16 

Go 


116 

54 

45 


20 




50 

44 

28 

7 


36 


43 

39 


10 




64 

64 


12 




68 

58 


16 

75 


122 

60 

46 


20 




50 

42 

29 

7 


29 


40 

37 


10 




53 

42 


12 




()0 

48 


16 

65 


91 

55) 

46 


20 




45 

39 

1 30 

7 


32 


la 

37 

j 

10 




t)5 

59 

1 

12 




71 

60 


16 

79 


113 

65 

65 


20 




56 

56 

31 

7 


39 


50 

43 


10 




()0 

50 

j 

12 




63 

45) 

1 

16 

73 


lOO 

65 

58 

^1 

20 




55 

41 

^ 6 

7 


33 


42 

3vS 

10 




67 

5t 


12 




73 

61 


16 

75 


125 

67 

52 


20 




60 

i 60 

7 

7 


41 


45 

35) 


10 




74 

65 


12 




78 

67 

1 

16 

79 


129 

70 

59 

i 

20 




57 

47 

^ 8 

7 


31 


42 

38 


10 




68 

51 


12 




71 

62 


16 

73 


126 

70 

67 


20 




57 

47 

9 

7 


36 


49 

44 


10 



... 

62 

60 


12 




65 

51 


16 

64 


87 

62 

63 

L 

1 

20 




67 

44 


c 

O 


8 : 


0 

N. 


Ci. S. 8| 
Ci. 61 
0 

CuS.lO 

f!"- ?1 


«! N.K 
0 


0 

0 

N. 

E. 

E. 


0 


Locality, 


W. , 
10; K. I 
8 N.E. ! 
7:N.toSJ 
6: N.W. * 
5, N.W, I 


N. 


St. 

St. 


rj 


5l N.W. 
8 : 

8: 

I 

8 ; 


^St. 




Ci. 

Ist. 

jst. 

St. 

St. 


0 
N. 
N. 
W. 

, w. 
0 : s.w. 

8L N. 

5: N.W. 
5i E. 

0| E. 

3 N.W. 
8, N.W. 
5: N. 
5l E. 
r)j s.E. 
3 1 S.E. 

U 
0 
0 

8, N.W. 
5: N.W. 
8 N.W. 
6j N.W. 

4 N. 

4 0 

0 0 
8i N. 
9i N.W. 

0 
0 


6 

4 


Oi 

I 
10 
lOl 
10| 

8 ! 

lo'N. 


0 
0 
N. 

0 ! 
(*■ I 

w 


Yangf Hiss^r. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


I 


Ditto ... I 


Ditto 


Rkmarka. 




Sunny, spring weather. Hazy 
atmosphere. (Clouds high. 


Ditto. 

Wind in variable gusts. 


Ditto. 

Ditt(j. 

Ditto. 


Cloudy day. Cold wind. M uch 
haze. 


Sunny weather. High clouds. 
(Justy winds, and hazy at- 
mosphere. 


Ditto. 


Cloudy and hazy. Breeze at 
sunset. 


Breezy forenoon. Haze thick 
and low. 


Ditto. 


Dull cloudy day. Thick haze. 
Gusty northerly wind in 
evening. 


( 628 ) 


M. 

1874. 

I). 

11. 

The 

c3 

BMOl 

TER. 

a 

HE- 

d 

73 

Hyo 

MET 

w 

p 

EO- 

EB. 

Cloud. 

Wind. 

d 

*flS 

Ltxmlity. 

a 

Remarks. 


10 

7 


i 

'.M i ... 

45 

4-0 

St. m 

N. 

0 

Ytellissar ' ... 

Dull cloudy day. Tliiek liazc. 



10 




57 

47 

St. lOi 

N. 

0 

! 


(lusty northerly wind in 



12 




61 

48 

SI,. 8i 

0 

0 



eveniu^. Little sun. 



1() 

60 


70 

59 

46 

St 8' N.W. 

0 

i 





20 




52 

41 

Si. 10' N.W. 

0 





11 

7 


41 


49 

41 

.St. 10, 

0 

0 

Ditto ...i 


Dense haze I’oij. Air dainp and 



10 




49 

11 

llazo 

0 

0 



chill. 



12 




50 

42 

11. 

N. 

0 






10 

r>i 



49 

13 

H. 

N. 

0 






20 




46 

42 

H. 


0 





12 

7 


37 


45 

1.2 

St. 10 

N. 

0 

Ditto ... 


Haze lo^. . Steady hreeze from 



10 




50 

45 

llazo 

N.W. 

0 



norifi. No sun. 



12 




52 

45 

11. 

N. 

0 






16 

55 



51 

14 

11. 

N. 

0 






20 




50 

15 

11. 

0 

0 





i:i 

7 


38 


50 

45 

St. 10 

N. 

0 

Ditto . 


Ditto. Wind cold. 



10 




56 

47 

Haze 

N.W. 

0 






12 




60 

50 

11. 

0 

0 






16 

64 



58 

47 

11. 

0 

0 






20 




53 

15 

Jl. 

N. 

0 





14 

7 


42 


50 

15 

St. 10 

N. 

0 



Ditto ditto. 



10 




61 

51 

Ila/..^ 

0 

0 






12 




6i 

51 

11. 

0 

0 






16 

70 



61 

50 

H. 

0 

0 






20 




58 

19 

H. 

0 

0 





15 

7 


46 


51 

48 

Haze 

N.W. 

0 

Ditto ... 


Dense haze (lusty wind 



10 




60 

50 

H, 

N.W. 

0 

♦ 


all day. 



12 




65 

52 

H. 

0 

0 






16 

71 



63 

51 

If. 

N. 

0 






20 




57 

51 

H. 

N.W. 

0 





k; 

7 


42 


60 

50 

St. 10 

N.W. 

R. 

Ditto 


Slight rain at sunrise, ll.v/.}' 



10 




68 

55 

Haze 

N.W. 

0 



torenoon. Cloudy day. and 



12 




7-1 

55 

St. 6 

0 

0 



still air. 



16 

86 


127 

70 

61 

Cu. 5 

0 

0 






20 




61 

-19 

St. 10 

0 

0 





17 

7 


32 


51 

49 

Cu. 3 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Clear sky. Still air. Warm, 



10 


. 9 . 


62 

61 

Cu. I] 

0 

0 



sunny day. 



12 




70 

64 

0 

0 

0 






16 

75 


139 

73 

67 

0 

0 

0 






20 




63 

65 

0 

0 

0 





18 

7 


35 


50 

41 

Dust. 

N.W. 

0 

Ditto 


Gale from N.W. Dust clouds 



10 




69 

60 

I). 

N.W. 

0 



all day. Dark ness from noon 



12 



1 

68 

52 

D. 

N.W. 

0 



to 2 r.M. Lull Irom 4 to 6 



16 

71 



62 

43 

1). 

0 

0 



P.M. 



20 




57 

49 

D. 

N.W. 

0 





11) 

7 


33 


51 

39 

0 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Fine clear day. Light airs. 



10 




61 

46 

Cu. 2 

N. 

0 



Distant haze. 



12 




65 

48 

Cu. 3 

N.W. 

0 






16 

78 


136 

77 

61 

Cu. 6 

0 

0 






20 



1 ••• 

55 

41 

,Cu. 2 

0 

0 





20 

7 


31 

1 

47 

38 

St. 10 

N.‘ 

0 

Ditto 


Cloudy, breezy day. Little sun. 



10 




53 

12 

St. 8 

N.W. 

0 



Much haze. 



12 




58 

45 

St. 6 

'j N.W. 

0 






16 

67 


75 

60 

45 

St. 6 

N.W. 

0 






20 




56 

44 

St. 8 

0 

0 





. 21 

7 


42 


51 

45 

St. 10 

N. 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto ditto. 




( 529 ) 





( 630 ) 



1871. 


Theumome- 

HroRo- 










TEK. 


.MKTEU. 

















Locality. 


Remarks. 

M. 

1). 

11. 

X 

1 

s 



PQ 

ts 

s 

c 

^3 

d 

*3 

i 






w 

Q 


O 







2 

7 

10 

: 

49 


67 

66 

54 

63 

St. 10 
D. 

N. 

S.-E. 

0 

0 

Yung IlisH&r 


Variable gusts of wind driving 
dust clouds all day, and ob- 



12 




66 

53 

1). 

W. 

0 



Kcuring sky. 


j 

1(> 

83 


91 

7() 

64 

I). 

S.-W. 

0 





20 




67 

52 

11. 

N.-W. 

0 





8 

12 




86 

56 

(^u. 3 

N.-W. 

0 

Topuluk . . . 

16 

Clear sky, and hills seen dis- 



16 

05 


130 

85 

67 

Cu. 5 

N..W. 

0 


tinctly. Camp on fields. 



20 


45 


57 

41) 

Cu. 2 

0 

0 




4 

12 


... 

135 

83 

78 

57 

Cu. 3 

N.-W. 

0 

Cizili 

17 

Sky obscured by haze, and at- 



16 

01 

45 

65 

H. 

N.-W. 

0 



* mospliere by glare. Rest- 



20 



65 

60 

H. 

S..W. 

0 



bouse. 


5 

3 


42 


56 

46 

Cu. 2 

N.-W. 

0 

Ditto. 





12 




80 

67 

St 4 

N.-W. 

0 

KokniMt ... 

25 

Hazy weatlier. Camp in rest- 



16 

63 



93 

80 

56 

Ci. (5 

0 

0 



house. 



20 




72 

55 

Cu.S.8 

0 

0 





6 

12 




82 

56 

H. 

N.-W. 

0 

Yarkand ... 

25 

Residency in fort. Instruments 



16 

60 


125 

70 

55 

Cu. 4 

N.-AV. 

0 



in shade on north side of a 



20 


45 


70 

53 

St. 8 

0 

0 



wall in an open court. 


7 

7 


40 


58 

60 

H. 

N..AV. 

0 

Ditto. 




10 




70 

55 

H. 

N.-W. 

0 






12 




78 

56 

Cu. 6 

N.-W. 

0 






16 

91 


126 

80 

5() 

Cu. 5 

0 

0 






20 




67 

52 

St. 8 

0 

0 





8 

7 


ii 


64 

52 

H. 

0 

0 

Ditto 


AVarm, snnny, hazy day. 



10 




73 

63 

St. 6 

0 

*0 



liright gbire. 



12 



. ... 

77 

54 

Cu. 3 

N. i 

0 





16 

81 


135 

7i) 

55 

St. 5 

0 

0 






20 




67 

52 

St. 8 

0 

0 




1 

0 

7 


42 


65 

53 

H. 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Gusty, dusty, hazy day. Light 



10 




73 

53 

H. 

N. 

0 

i 


airs. 



12 




80 

66 

11. 

w. 







16 

84 


133 

80 

1 55 

J[. 

AV. 

0 






20 




74 

52 

H. 

AV. 

0 





10 

7 


48 


62 

52 

Si 10 

N. 

0 

Ditto 


Hazy, gusty, dusty day. Light 



10 




77 

54 

jr. 

N. 

0 



airs. 



12 




79 

56 

11. 

N.-AV. 

0 






16 

84 


loi 

80 

56 

H. 

w. 

0 






20 




72 

61 

St. 10 

W. 

0 





11 

7 


47 


61 

40 

St. 10 

N. 

0 

Ditto 


Dense haze, and glare. Air 



10 




73 

62 

H. 

N.-W. 

0 

i 


thick, and dusty. Winds 



12 




80 

55 

11. 

AV. 

0 



gentle pulfs. 



16 

89 


108 

81 

56 

H. 

W. 

0 





20 




72 

63 

H. 

0 

0 





12 

7 


48 


67 

56 

St 10 

0 

0 

Ditto 


Hazy, thick weather. 



10 




84 

64 

H. 

AV. 

0 





12 




84 

50 

11. 

N.-W. 

0 






16 

93 


123 

83 

60 

H. 

0 

0 






20 




70 

65 

St. 4 

0 

0 





13 

7 


53 


63 

45 

St. 10 

0 

0 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto. 



10 




71 

61 

St. 10 

N.-W. 

0 






12 




75 

54 

St. 10 

0 1 

0 






16 1 85 


91 

74 

52 

St 10 

0 

0 






20 


» • . 


69 

51 

St. 10 

0 

0 





14 

7 


48 


61 

41 

St. 10 

0 

0 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto. 



10 

... 



70 

65 

IT. 

W. 

0 





1 

12 

... 



76 

55 

H. 

w. 




* 
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M 

1874 


Thebmome- 

TEK. 

Hygbo- 

METEB. 

Cloud. 

Wind. 

Rain. I 

Locality. 

i 

Remakes. 

• 


D. 

11. 

1 

a 

s 

Sun. 

D.B. 



» 



14 

16 

84 


103 

75 

60 

11. 

0 

0 

Yarkand . . . 


Ilaxy thick weather. 




20 




67 

51. 

11. 

0 

0 






16 

7 


48 


01 

13 

St. 10 

0 

0 







10 




76 

68 

H. 

0 

0 

Ditto 


. Ditto. 




12 




79 

58 

H. 

N. 

0 







10 

86 


106 

80 

60 

11. 

N. 

0 







20 




08 

53 

11. 

0 

0 






10 

7 


4(i 


01 

45 

St. 8 

N. 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 




10 




77 

46 

Cu.S.O 

N. 

0 







12 




80 

50 

H. 

N. W. 

0 







10 

86 


128 

84 

57 

11. 

N. 

0 







20 




72 

65 

Cii.S.S 

0 

0 






17 

7 


46 


03 

52 

St. 10 

N. 

0 

Ditto 


Ditto. 




10 




70 

50 

11. 

N. 

0 







12 




81 

50 

H. 

N. 

0 







10 

89 


121 

81 

68 

IT. 

0 

0 







20 




71 

53 

Cu. 0 

0 

0 






18 

10 


40 


80 

58 

Si. 8 

N. 

0 

Yangichik... 

12 

Cloudy and warm. Air clear of 




12 




82 

01 

Cu. 0 

N. 

0 



haze. 




10 

88 


li2 

82 

03 

Cu. 4 

N.W. 

0 







20 



... 

71 

05 'Cu. 2 

N.AV. 

0 






11) 

'12 




90 

71 


S.W. 

0 

YakKkainka 

18 

Camp on fields. 




10 

97 


120 

83 

71 

0 

W. 

0 

Ikizur, 






20 


41 


78 

50 

St. 4 

W. 

0 






20 

10 


45 


07 

00 




Kurgalik ... 

16 

R(5st house. 




12 




83 

57 

0 

0 

0 







10 

93 


128 

83 

58 

Cu. 3 

N.W. 

0 







20 




74 

57 

0 

0 

0 






21 

12 




80 

00 

0 

s 

0 

Ileslitarik . . . 

20 

Camp on fields. 




10 

91 


125 

8t 

58 

0 

s. 

0 




ct ^ 



20 


51 


55 

50 

0 

N.AV. 

0 






22 

10 




75 

o7 

0 

S. 

0 

Yolaric 

12 

Duststorin and gusty wliirls 




12 




78 

00 

0 

S.K. 

0 



in afternoon. 




10 

80 



71 

55 

Du8t 

ViT. 

0 







20 


41 


(»5 

50 

I). 

Vrr. 

0 






23 

12 




79 

57 

St. 0 

S. 

0 

KokyAr ... 

13 

Ent(‘r hills. 


i 

1 


16 

S5 


90 

77 

50 

11. 

s. 

0 





1 


20 


43 


05 

55 

11. 

S.W. 

0 



' 



24 

18 

80 

42 


07 


0 

0 

0 

Acu^.sjid ... 

24 

Windy and dusty day. 



25 

12 




78 

00 

Cu. 0 

s. 

0 

Cliighligh , . 

12 

Camp on Tiy.naf River. Thun- 




16 

84 



05 

54 

St. 10 

s. 

11. 



der showers from noon to 




20 


43 


55 

48 

St. 10 

0 

0 



2 P.M. 



20 

6 


33 


40 

42 

Cu. 3 

N.W. 

0 

Ditto. 






16 

73 



07 

08 

Cu. 3 

N.W. 

0 

Khoja Ma/ar 

18 

Cum]) in narrow valley on 




20 


... 


67 

45 

0 

N.W, 

0 


6 

4'i/.na,f river. 



27 

10 


32 


75 

52 

Cu. 2 

0 

0 

Dubu 


Cam]) on ditto at union oi 

1 



12 




77 

53 

Cu. 5 

. 0 

0 



two streams. 




10 

81 



00 

51 

Cu. 8 

1 N.W. 

0 







20 




60 

4;) 

Cu. 3 

1 0 

0 

Ditto 


Halt. 



28 

7 


25 


40 

42 

t;u. 3 

S.K. 

0 







10 




71 

62 

Ci. 5 

S.E. 

» 0 







12 




72 

52 

Ci. 3 

K. 

0 







16 

80 



61 

40) 

11. 

N. 

0 







20 




65 

42 

Cu, ( 

0 

0 





< 

29 

7 


24 


45 

38 

Cu. 3 

N.W. 

0 

Ditto. 
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Thermome- ; 

TER. 1 

Hygro- 

meter. 

Cloud- 

Wind. 

Bain. 

Locality. 

1 

Remarks. 

M. 

D. 

11. 


p 

Sun. 


W.B. 


29 

12 




68 

49 

Ci. 4 

N. 

0 

Gurunj Ciildi 

9 

Camp on river bank. 



16 

71 


i 

65 

43 

Oil. 6 

S. 

0 

. 





20 



[ 

61 

35 

C 

li. 2 

S.E. 

0 





30 

12 




48 

40 

Ci. 3 

N. 

0 

Cl)iru|i^h S41(li 

14 

Camp at junction of two Hti'eaiii.'<. 

* 


16 

68 



61 

51 

( 

M. 5 

S.W. 

0 






20 


25 


42 

32 

i 

0 

s.w. 

0 





31 

12 




70 

46 

Ci. 3 

0 

0 

Culiinuldi . . . 

12 

Cross Yangi Daw.an to camji iii 



16 

7(i i 



64 

43 

Ou. 2 

S.K. 

0 



bed of Yarkand River. Stonuy 



20 


22 


64 

36 

! 

0 

S.K. 

0 



night. 

G r 

1 

12 




68 

15 

8t. 10 

s. 

0 

Kukat A«^hzi 

15 

Camp in river bed. Rain at 



16 

69 



52 

39 


^t. 10 

s.w. 

0 



suusct. 



20 


31 


40 

37 ;Ni. 10 

S.W. 

ll 





-0 

14 




43 

37 

St. 10 

N.W. 

0 

Kashmir Jil^'a 

26 

Thunder and lightning with hail 



16 

(K)" 


f ... 

43 

37 

j 

^t. 10 

S.K. 

R. 



and rain 3 to 4 p.m. 



20 


16 


48 

44 

Cu. 8 

0 

0 





3 

12 




66 

52 

;Cu. 5 

S.K. 

0 

Kliapalaiij' . . . 

12 

Gusty wind. Little sun. 



16 

61 



62 

39 

i] 

^t. 8 

S.K. 

0 






20 


16 


46 

34 


:ti. 8 

S.K. 

0 





4 

12 




66 

60 

Cu. 5 

W. 

0 

Act^^(h ... 

20 

Camp in IkhI of upper course 



16 

69 



43 

39 

iJ 

St. 8 

w. 

0 



Yarkand River. 



20 


16 


40 

35 

1 

0 

N.W. 

0 





5 

4 


8 


24 

21 ;St. 10 

S.W. 

0 

Ditto. 





16 

66 


... ! 46 

•U Cu. :( 

s. 

0 

Bran^^sa . . 

25 

C.amp near ascent to Caratoi atu 



20 



... 1 38 

30 

: 

Cu. 2 

0 

0 

Caracorain. 


Pass. 


G 

18 



... 1 67 



0 

0 

0 

Daultttbeg . . . 

21 1 



7 

4 


io 


26 

25 

j(?u. 3 

0 

0 

Ditto. 





16 

64 



62 

49 

!Cu. 3 

0 

0 

Burcha 

26 

Camp in Iwd of tvibutarv ot’ 



20 




43 

36 1 

0 

S.K. 

0 



Shayok River. 


8 

4 


14 


32 

29 iCii. 9 

0 

0 

Ditto. 





12 




58 

48 1st. 6 

W. 

0 

Murgi 

12 

Gusty wind with snow ami 



16 

68 



67 

47 1st. 8 

W. 

0 



vain at nightfall. Camp in a 



20 




44 

36 

St. 10 

W. 

R. 



deep gully. 

S - 

9 

5 


26 


40 

33 


St. 10 

W. 

s. 

Ditto. 



S 1 


12 




39 

36 


Ni. K 

w. 

s. 

BrangsaSfiscr 

10 

Snow and sleet all day, and 



16 

41 



30 

36 


Ni. 10 

8 . 

s. 



gusty wind. Night starlight. 



20 




36 

33 


Cu, 2 

0 

0 





10 

7 


14 


34 

31 


Ni. 1€ 

s.w. 

s. 

Ditto 


Halt. Snow till noon. Sunny 



10 




38 

36 


Ni. K 

s. 

s. 



afternoon. 



12 




37 

34 


Ni. 10 

s. 

s. 






16 




44) 

38 


Cu. fi 

s. 

0 






20 




31 

29 


Cu. a 

1 0 

0 





11 

5 


10 


26 

24 

Cu, a 

1 s.w. 

0 

Ditto 


Snow in forenoon whilst cro.ss- 



17 

68 



47 

41 


Ni. 1( 

) S.W. 

s. 

Tuty&Uc ... 

18 

ing Saser Glacier Pass. Snow 



20 




40 

33 


Cu. 4 

t 0 

0 

Glacier. 


at sunset. 


12 

4 


16 


31 

30 

Cu. a 

1 N. 

0 

Tuty&l&c. 





12 




73 

61 


Cu. ? 

i N.W. 

0 

Changlang .. 

16 

Camp on Nubra River. Cross 



16 

80 



67 

49 

Cu. a 

) N. 

0 



Carawal Pass. 



20 




56 

42 

0 

0 

0 





13 

4 


24 


45 

41 

Ci. r 

1 N. 

0 

Ditto. 





12 




78 

68 

Ci. 5 

5 N.W. 

. 0 

Pandmik ... 

12 

Clear, sunny, breezy weather. 



16 

86 



76 

61 


0 

N. 

‘ 0 



Camp on river. 



20 




64 

67 

0 

N. 

0 





14 

4 


39 


66 

62 

Cu. ( 

1 N. ■ 

0 

Ditto. 





12 




65 

68 !St. 1( 

) N.W. 

0 

Tagar 

12 

Cloudy day, slight rain in after* 



16 

71 



63 

60 iNi. K 

) N.W. 

R. 



noon. 



20 




66 

48 

Cu. 

t N. 

0 






June. 
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M. 


1874. 

Thermome- 

TEE. 

Hyguo- 

METER. 

3 

O 

G 

Wind. 

.9 

"c3 

P 

1 

Locality. 

Miles. 

Remarks. 


D. 

H. 

i 

s 

Min. 

Sum. 

w 

p 

. 

P 

r 

15 

4 


30 


45 

42 

1 

Cu. lO'N.W. 

0 

Tagar. 





12 




6‘J 

55 

Cu. 5' N.W. 

0 

Salt i 

14 

Windy, dusty day. Camp above 



16 

80 



66 

53 

Cu. 3 

N.W. 

0 



village, on fields. 



20 




57 

40 

0 

N. 

0 





16 

4 




38 

30 

0 

E. 

0 

Ditto. 





12 




67 

41) 

0 

E. 

0 

Diggar ... 


Hot, sunny forenoon. 



16 

7:i 



()2 

46 

Cu. 8 

N.E. 

0 






20 




51 

42 

,Cu. 8 

0 

0 





17 

4 


27 


4t 

31) 

iSt. 10. N.W. 

0 

Ditto. 




1 

18 

64 



60 

48 

Cu. 4! W. 

0 

Leh 

24 

Cross Diggar Pass/ Camp 


j 

20 




52 

42 

^Cu. 6 

0 

0 



Ih'sldeiicy garden. 


Ill camp llu; iiistrurm'nts liiivo always liocn sot on a board bxod to a trijiod stand, and stood in the shade at 
the pdj'c ot a tent verandah awninj'. 

In quarters they have stood on the tripod in the open air of a court -yard in the shade on north side of a 

wall. 

The hitcher reading of t he wet bulb ihermometer in frosty and very dam]) weather seems to be attributable 
to the protection atl'orded to the bulb a{.jainst the operation of the air by a thin layer ot trust or unevaporated 
water, in either ease resjiecdively, remaining in the me.shes of its covering muslin. 


(Sd.) II. VV. Bellew. 


CHAPTER XV. 


COMPABATIVE VOCABITLAET OP SOME DIALECTS SPOEEK IN THE 
TEKBITOBT OP EASHOHAB, BY DB. H. W. BBLLBW. 


Park of the body, diseases, and medicines. 


English. 

Yarkandi. 

Kirghiz. 

Sarigh CuU. 

Wakhi. 

Kalmac. 

lleiul. ’ 

Bosh. 

Bosh. 

K61. 

Sar. 

Tdlgay. 

Forehead. 

Manglay. 

Manglay. 

Kak. 

Riikh. 

Manca. 

Temple. 

Culac-tuwi. 

Chaka. 

Soya. 

Zilfd. 

Shul. 

Face. 

Ydz. 

Yiiz. 

Pyats. 

Kof. 

j Nyur-Khim. 

Ear. 

Culac. 

Oiilac. 

Ghaul. 

Ghish. 

j Chhikin. 

Nose. 

Bunin. 

Murun. 

Nadz. 

Mi's. 

Khamar. 

Nostril. 

Tushc. 

Tuahue. 

Darz. 

M. Sarv. 


Eye. 

Kiiz. 

Kiiz. 

Tsem. 

Chazhm. 

Nyudun. 

Eye-lash. 

Kirpik. 

Kirpik. 

Patsch. 

j Ch. tapk. 

'Nyiisun. 

Eye-lid. 

K. Capaghi. 

K. Capaghi. 

Ts. past. 

' Ch. gusht. 

Negin. 

Eye-brow. 

C4sh. 

Cdsh. 

Viraw. 

Viraw. 

Cumsiin. 

Eye-pupil. 

Bobo. 

Caragha. 

Ghatsak. 

1 

Ch. Siyalii. 

N. Khara. 

Mouth. 

Aghz. 

Aghaz. 

Ghov. 

Ghash. 

Aman. 

Lip. 

Calpuc. 

Calpuc. 

Payiiz. 

Lafch. 

ITrul. 

Tongue. 

Til. 

Til. I)il. 

Ziv. 

Thik. 

KhUin. 

drum. 

Mulk. 

Goshi. 

Sharazii. 

Shind. 

Makhan. 

Tooth. 

Chish. 

Chish. 

Zanddn. 

Dandik. 

Shiidun. 

Tonsil. 

Cliilchik. 

Kichik-til. 

Dzii-ziv. 


Zangak. 

Palate. 

Tamghac. 

Tanglay. 

Korn. 

Khom. 

Tangnd. 

Chin. 

Manh. 

Manh, 

WngHn. 

Zanakh. 

D^ruk. 

Cheek. 

Cobz. 

Cobz. 

Lunj. 

Put-lunj. 

Khalkha. 

Jaw. 

Ingak. 

Yanghac. 

Kapuz. 

Zanakh. 

Yajdr. Kelin. 

Ileard. 

Sacdl. 

Sacdl. 

Ban. 

Rayish. 

Sacal. 

Moustache. 

Biirut. 

Miirdt. 

Burnt. 

Zilfayn. 

Sacdl. 
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English. 


Yarkandi. 


Kirghiz. 


Sarigh CuH. 


VVakhi. 


Kalmiv'. 


Gal. 


Gardan. 


Nock. 

Gardan. 

Throat. 

Boghuz. 

Napo. 

Boyun. 

Gullet. 

Cmgach. 

Larynx. 

Btighdyac. 

Clavicle, 

Akhurtak. 

Scapula. 

Dolu. 

IMv. 

Uoha. 

Ijoin. 

Ba-1. 

Spine. 

Umurghii. 

Thorax. ! 

Gokus. 

lireuiit. 

Amchik. 

Nipple. 

Amchiok. 

Kib. 1 

Cawurghii. 

Flank. 

Ytiii. 

Armpit. 

Coltuo. 

Shoulder. 

Ydghrin, 

Arm. 

Bilie. 

Elbow. 

Jaynac. 

Cubit. 

Bila(!. 

Wrist. 

Bighish. 

Hand. 

Cul. 

Palm. 

Alacan. 

Fist. 

Mush. 

Pingot. 

Barmac. 

NaU. 

Timat^. 

Abdomen. 

Cuaac. 

Groin. 

Ticim. 

Anna. 

Kun. 

Penis. 

Sik. 

Vagina. 

Am. 


Yalca. 

Mokh? 

Moyun. 

Mokh. 

Ilalcum. 

Halciim. 

Kekistak. 

1 

Khparg. 

Akhirak. 

Khafga. 

Diila. 

Dolu. 

Area. 

Ar(‘a. 

Bel. 

Myaz. 

Omiirtca. 

Waj-tJul; 

Koknic. 

Puz. 

Emchik. 

Tej. 

Emcliik. 

Tejkol. 

Cawuirgha. 

Pahla. 

Yan. Yjutea. 

Pahla. 

Coltuc. 

Colt 1C. 

Kipti. 

Sefd. 

Carayih'c. 

Charortt. 

Cliicdnae. 

Yorn. 

Kunjilic. 

Yorn-zust. 

Banja. 

Ch. band.. 

Cwal. 

Zust. 

Alacan. 

Alacan. 

Mush. 

Mut. 

Besh-cwal. 

fngyakht. 

Tirmdc. 

Nisliuwr. 

Ciirsac. 1 

Dawr. 

Cliuray. 

Chabd, 

Kon. 

Zum. Timm. 

Kot4c. 

Ghur. Zhukh. 

Horn. 

KU. 


Garddn. 

Khiizun 

Hale. 

Khiil. 

Makh. 

Shil. 

Halciiin. 

Doklitar. 

Kabitok. 

^ Khyukun. 

Pushbar 

Kbunkurkii. 

Fayak . 

Dill. 

Dam. 

Arda. ^ 

Mtiz. 

Norgbiin. 

Dam. 

Noriin-yasmi. 

Push. 

Cbaydin. 

Bap. 

Ayinin, 

Bapsar. 

Kokun, 

Piirs. 

Kbobsiin. 

Oabargba. 

CabargbiJ. 

Klial. 

So. 

Isp. 

Mur. 

Malungereh. 

Gbaran. 

Barit. 

Tokha. 

Yiirm. 

Chimugin. 

Bandidasl. 

Bagalsiik. 

Dast. 

Kar. 

Phiin. 

Alakhan. 

G aw list. 

Noturma. 

Yangl. 

Kar. 

Digar. 

Khimsin. 

Dor. 

Gisan. 

Yoghut. 

Chhawih. 

Shin. 

Koshcanoc. 

Pat. 

Shodo. 

Kush. 

Utugun. 
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English. 

Yarkandi. 



miiii 

Kalmai*. 

Testicle. 

Kaka. 

Taahac. 

Safiil. 

Sifal. 

Bildigin. 

Jiip. 

San. 

Yanbash. 

Tbumzak. 

Sbunj, 

Shujih. 

Thigh. 

Yota. 

Yota. 

San. 

Bdjlang. 

Kobi. 

Knw. 

Ti/. 

Tiz.a. 

Ziin. 

Barin. 

Twan. 

Knoe-cjap. 

T. lapiki. 

T. Kozdi. 

Z. topic. 

Putyercb. 

Obtuc. 


Aydgh. 

Paycha. 

Lang. 

Barikpttd. 

Kbill. Bulchic. 

Call’. 

Pachae. 

Baltar-goshi. 

L : gukbt. 

B : gusbt. 

Sldlwd. 

Ankle. 

Topiic. 

Cizilasbic. 

Pezband. 

Barikband. 

Shakba. 

Eoot. 

Phut. 

Phut, 

Pez. 

Kaf-piidz. 

Shir. Khiil, 

Jleel. 

Tapan. 

Sdghttiicbak. 

Nabiirg. 

Posht. 

Usca. 

Sole. 

fzangilluk. 

Tapdn. 

Tapan. 

Mydna^pudz. ‘ 

Tbawuc. 

To(‘. 

Bannao. 

Banjt. 

fngyakbt. 

Yangh-pudz. 

Khdl-horo. 

11 part. 

Zhurak. 

Yurak. 

Zord. 

Puzuv. 

Zbilrkun. 

Lung. 

Opka. 

Opka. 

Sul. 

Sbosb. 

Ozhkib. 

Sioinaxih. 

Cusac. 

Chcinarehac. 

Kech. 

Ward. 

Gessin. 

Intestine. 

(Ichay. 

0(;hay. 

Rawd. 

Shingar. 

Oturgessin. 

Liver. 

Jigar. 

Bagbir. 

Slid. 

Jigar. 

Elkin. 

Kidney. 

Borak. 

Borak. 

Arwits. 

Waltik. 

Biir. 

Spleen. 

Tihil. 

Talab. 

Kbyanz. 

Sik-tabl. 

Dclun. 

Blaflder, 

Downsac. 

Towarsac. 

Patafab. 


Kbdl. 

Skill. 

Tera. Teja. 

Tdri. 

Parkbaw 

Pist. 

Arsan. 

Hair. 

Chach, 

Chdch. 

Kabdd. 

Rip. 

Lasun 

Resh. 

At. 

Ydt. Gdsb. 

Giikht. 

Gusbt. 

Mdkban. 

Fat. 

Pash. Yagb, 

Yagh. 

W&at. 

Rogbn. 

Semjin. 

Blood. 

Can. 

Can. 

Wakbm. 

WakMn. 

Tsdsun. 

Bone. 

Sdngak. 

Songuk. 

Ustokhwan. 

Yercb- 

Ydsan. 

Brain. 

Mingh. 

Miya. { 

Magbz. 

Magbz. 

Ebkin. 

Marrow. 

Zhilik. 

Yilik. 

Mojg. 

Sirk. 

Chimigin. 

Vein. 

Tdmur. 

T6mur. 

Rag. 

Rag. 

Shurusun. 

Tendon. 

Pay. 

Pdy. 

P&y. 

Rag. 

Sudusun. 

Cartilage. 

Cumurchac. 

Chumurchac. 

Eartish. 

Makh. 

Murusun. 
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English. 


Dung. 

Urine. 

Flatus. 

Semen. 

Milk. 

Tears. 

Saliva. 

Mucus. 

Snot. 

Pus. 

Body. 

Pulse. 

Gall. 

Gland. 

Yawn. 

Belch. 

Sob. 

Pain. 

Fever. 

Ague. 

Smallpox. 

Cough. 

Catarrh. 

Palsy. . 

Madness. 

Jaundice. 

Wound. 

Ulcer. 

Pustule. 

Ringworm, 

Itch. 


Yaxkandi. 


Puk. 

Sdduc. 

Osrac. 

Mani. 

Sut. 

Ydsh. 

Tupuk. 

P6tla. 

Mishrik. 

Chiring. 

Badan. 

Tomur. 

Ot. 

Baz. 

Asnak. 

Kekik. 

Zhighlan. 

Aghri. 

Tap. 

Bazgik. 

Chichak. 

Yutil. 

Zukdm. 

Shal. 

Saranglik. 

Sdrghiyip. 

Zakhm. 

Yard. 

Yard. 

Tdz. 

Cicbish. 


Kirghiz. 


Ph6c. 

Sidic. 

Csrac. 

Sharwut. 

Sut. 

Ydsh. 

Tukruk. 

Chimkirik. 

Y'iring. 

Yiring. 

Boy. 

Tomur. 

Ct. 

Baz. 

Esnd. 

Kekir. 

Zhighldn. 

Agnc. 

Tepma. 

Bazgik. 

Cluchak. 

Yutal. 

Phutupti. 

Shal. 

Saranglik. 
Sangh kasal. 
Zakhm. 

Yard. 

Yard. 

Tdz. 

Kotur. 


Sdrigh Cdli. 


Ghds. 

Mayj. 

Zdg. 

’Ushc. 

Kshawd. 

Ydkhk. 

Shaw61. 

Jarahat. 

Ghct. 

Ghdnd. • 

Ustukhwdn. 

Ruwj. 

Tirach. 

Bez. 

Vizdm. 

Rdgh. 

Naw. 

Rizd. 

Tef. 

Andov. 

Gdl. 

Kyukht. 

Yung. 

Shal. 

Thayd. 
Zird-parwen. 
^ Zakhm. 

Yal. 

J6sh. 

Toz. 

Zijokht. 


Wdkhi. 


Gih. 

Mizk. 

Gand. 

Shawat. 

Zharj. 

Yashk. 

Tdf. 

Lishp. 

Kat. 

Chirk. 

Tan. 

Rag. 

Tilkha. 

Tsiland. 

Zim. 

Bok. 

Nydj. 

Rijd. 

Shondr. 

Andav. 

Sprug. 

Kokh. 

Zukam. 

Shal. 

Lfv. 

Zart. 

Zakhm. 

Taz. 

Khdrish. 


Kalmdc. 


Basun. 

Shayasin. 

Cngana. 

Notuc. 

Ussan. 

Ndlumsun. 

Tukur. 

Khan. 

Nosun. 

Kblsun. 

Khdn. 

S\idu8. 

Thosun. 

Nor. 

Ibshydna. 

Kekir. 

Ulna. 

Obdud* 

Cliichir. 

Chichir. 

Cliicliak. 

Klianydna. 

Thomo. 

IQinchudwa, 

Karikta 

Sharla-bbdud. 

Sharkha. 

Butsuruc. ^ 

Khojugdr. 

Khdmo. 
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English. 

Yarkandi. 

Kirghiz. 

Sarigh Culi. 

Wdkhi. 

Kalmdc. 

Abscess. 

Chibdn. 

Clucan. 

Tsilond. 

Tsiland. 

Tsakdehi. 

(Joiirc. 

Buc&c. 

Puctu!. 

Pukhdk. 

Zhighar. 

Bolziir. 

Pliysician. 

Yachi. 

Tawup. 

Tabib. 

Tabib. 

Emchi. 

Medicine. 

Dawa. 

Dare. 

Dore. 

Dani. 

Em. 

Cupping. 

Shakhak. 

Klmrtik. 

Shaw. 

Shaw. 

Lonkha. 

Ointuiout. 

Malham. 

Malbam. 

Malham. 

Malham. 

Tiirukini. 

Charm. 

Tuniar. 

Tiimar. 

Tilmar. 

Tiimar. 




Terns of relationship. 



Man. 

Adam. 

Er-kishi. 

Adam. 

Khale. 

Klin. 

Woniau. 

Aghachi. 

Mazlilm. 

Mazlum. 

Kiind. 

Bawgu. 

ITu.shand. 

Er Ar. 

Er. 

Chor-charsu. 

Shohar. 

Kliurgiin. 

Wile. 

Khatiin. 

Khatun. 

Ghuju. 

Zan. 

A si 1 chi end. 

Father. 

Ata. Dada. 

Ata. 

AtiV. 

Tal. 

Awa. 

Mother. 

Ana. 

Ana 

Ami. 

Nan. 

Kjl. 

Son , 

Oghal. 

Ogliul. 

Piil.s. 

Piitr, 

Kliiiwun, 

Daughter. 

Ciz. 

Ciz. 

Eadzeii. 

Ziighit. 

Khiiyuk un. 

Infant. 

Bala. 

Bala. 

Tsegie. 

Tsakaldy. 

Olugatii. 

lh)y. 

Yash-bala. 

digit. Yash. 

Zilik. 

Zaman-ka.sh. 

Zdlokiin. 

(lirl. 

Chaucan. 

Aghachi. 

Ghats. 

Ziighit. 

Gijikla. 

Broth(M'. 

Aka. 

Aka. 

Vidd. 

Varit. 

1 Akha. 

Sister. 

Singl. Acha. 

Eja. Singl. 

Yakh. 

Khiiy. 

Dii. 

Grandfather. 

Cliong-dada. 

Cliong-ata. 

Bab. 

•Pdp. 

Aw. 

Grandmother. 

Chong-ani. 

Chong-ana. 

Mam. 

Mam. 

|Ejk 

(jrandohild. 

Nawora. 

Nawra. 

Nabus. 

Nupiis. 

Tiirul. 

Uncle, paternal. 

Taghdy. 

Taghi 

Khalak. 

Buck. 


Aunt, paternal. 

Dada-ayliai, 

T&yja. 

Vits. 

Vack. 


(Fuclo, maternal. 

Ana-akdsf. 

AnA-akasi. 

Dad-dmak. 

Buck. 


Aunt, maternal. 

Ani-aylisi. 

And-aylisi. 

Vits. 

Vack. 


Nephew. 

Aku-bdldsi. 

Akd-bdldsi. 

Pdtish. 

Kharyan. 

Akha-khuwun. 

Niece. 

Aka-ciz-baldsi. 

Akd'Ciz-bdl&si. 

Pdtish. 

Kharydn. 

Dd-khiiyukun. 
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English. 

Yarkandi. 

Kirghiz. 

Siirigh CiiU. 

Wukhi. 

Kahn Ac. 

Cousin. 

Juyn. 

Jayn. 

KhAr. 

Ritsops. 


Step-father. 

U gay-dad a. 

Ugay-ata. 

KJayj. 

Tatayj. 


Step-mother. 

Cgay-ana. 

Ugay-ana. 

MAdayz. 

Nanayj. 


Step-soil. 

(Jgay-oghal. 

Ugay-bala. 

Cgay-puts. 

Putrayj. 


Step-daugliior. 

Ugay-eiz. 

Ugay-(‘iz-l)alii. 

Ugay-radzen. 

Ziiglitirayj. 


Widow. 

Tnl-khatiin. 

Tid-khatun. 

lle-ehor. 

Pewa-zan. 

Khurguniiga 

Widower. 

Tiil-ar. 

Tul-er. 

lieghiyn. 

Redi)k. 

BAwga-iigtt. 

Orphan. 

Yatini. 

Yetim. 

Yatiin. 

Saglnr. 

Onchmi. 

Jlrotlier’s wile. 

Yangi. 

Y'anga. 

Ivhayun. 

Khiiy. ! 

Rergin. 

Sister’s husband. 

Ciiyoglial. 

Yezda. 

lv!iH.si‘rz. 

Khasirdz. 

Akha. 

Wile’s .sister. 

Cayin-agha. 

Cayin-agha. 

Khayiin. 

Khiiy. 

Ayghaehi. 

Wife’.s brother. 

Khatun-akasi. 

Khtitun-aluisi. 

Khaserz. 

Khasirdz. 

Kiirghnn-aghii. 

Husband’.s brother, 

, Ar-akasi. 

Er-akasi. 

Khayiin. 

Vurut. 

KliAdim-Aklia. 

Husband’s sister. 

; Ar-singlisi. 

Acha. 

Khaserz. 

Khiiy. 

Kiikun-dd. 

Kinsman. 

1 

' Carindiish. 

Carindash. 

Khaysli. 

Khish. Khddi. 

Akhauar. 

h'ainily. 

Oewac. 

Oe-iiruzgar. 

Parkhokh. 

Kiikht. 

Oar. 

Aneestors. 

Ulugh-aulud. 

Yati-pusht. 

Tha-pukht. 

llaft-pusht. 

Turul-tosur. 

Tribe. 

I'rugli. 

Urugh. 

(Jlu.s. 

Caum. 

lUiis. 


household furnituYC and douiesUc animals y 


House. 

Oe. 

oy- 

died. 

Khdn. 

Oir. Ger. 

Wall. 

Tam. 

Tam. 

Di'wal. 

DiwAl. 

Bashin. 

Roof. 

Toyus. 

Toinis. 

Tam. 

Kut. 

Torga. 

Door. 

Isliik. 

Ishik. 

Diver. 

Bai-. 

Oydun. 

Window. 

Tongluk. 

Tushc. 

Rezn. 

Ritz. 

Zjdilui. 

Chimney. 

Miira. 

Tunduk. i 

Miiri. 

Ritz, 

Orkii. 

Hearth. 

Koling. 

1 

Koling. 

Klioling. 

Dfldong. 


Court. 

IlawU. 

IIAwli. 

Kucha. 

Aghil. 

Khiira. 

Steps. 

l\ilampAya. 

PalampayA. 

PidampAya. 

Wakhar. 

Sholta. 

Ladder. 

ShotA. 

Shati. 

Shatta. 

Wakhar. 

Shotta. 

WeU. 

Ouduc. 

Cuduc. 

Cuduc. 

Zhtiy. Ghdv. 

Cudiic. 
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English. 

Yarkandi. 

Kirghiz. 

SirfghCfilf. 

W4khi. 

Kalm&c. 

Bucket. 

Sdghi. 

Sbgha. 

Sdgho. 


Solgh&. 

Hope. 

Aghamchi. 

Arkan. 

Vukh. 

Shivan. 

Arghamchi. 

Broom. 

Spurgu. 

Shpurga. 

Vidir. 

Drapich. 

Shulwar. 

Dust heap. 

Pokluk. 

Kich. Kigh. 

Tliig. 

Thart. 

Otuk. 

Horse. 

At. 

At. 

Voij. 

Yash. 

Murun. 

Mare. 

Byt^l. 

Biy6. 

Vardz. 

Madan. 


Colt. 

T&y. 

Tay. 

T4^. 

Toy. 


Filly. 

Tslu-tSy 

Cun^n. 

Stir-ta(?. 

Toy. 


Mane. 

Yal. 

Y&l. 

Yal. 

Yal. 

Yfil. 

Tail. 

Coyunic. 

Cuyuruc. 

Thum. 

Bichkam. 

Kirghasin. 

Hoof. j 

Tuwac. 

Tuwac. 

Phut. 

Sumb. 

Cdl. 

Dung. 

Ti/.ik. 

Tizik. 

Sorn. 

Shdr. 

Arghasin. 

Stable. 

Egil. 

Akhta«khana. 

Akhor. 

Wanar. 

Gir. 

Tether. 

Ishkal. 

Arkan. 

Kashan. 

Shivan. 

Ishkal. 

Halter. 

Nukta. 

Nukta. 

Nukta. 

Afs4r. 

Nukta. 

Nose bag. 

Tubni. 

Tobra. 

Tufra. 

Tufra. 

Tobra. 

Clothing. 

Jul, 

Y&puc. j 

Jal. 

Jul. 


Saddle. 

Egir. 

£gar. 

Bithdn. 

Pazn. 

Emal. 

Bridle. 

Zhughun. 

Jug^n. 

Tizgin. 

Jilaw. 

Tizgin. 

Bit. 

Jojay. 

Jojay. 

Vizan. 

Ikhan. 

Gliazar. 

Stirrup. 

Iz&ngo. 

Uzanga. 

Padb&n. 

Rik4b. 

Dura. 

Girth. 

Tang. 

BasmayiL 

trang. 

Trang. 

Illang. 

Saddle bag. 

Talkandan 

Y6ghaz. 

Khuijin. 

Kharjin. 

Baling. 

„ strap. 

Canjugha. 

C&nchogh<i. 

CanjughS. 

Canchagh&. 

Gh4njoo&. 

„ pack. 

Mule. 

Mol&. 

Tuc6m. 

MiilA 

Tokhum. 

Whip. 

Camchi. 

Camchi. 

Cimchi. 

Bushup. 

Mela. 

Load. 

Zhdk. 

Yiik. 

Vur. 

Vur. 

Baran. 

Horse'shoc. 

Tacca. 

Tagha. 

Na’l. 

Na’l. 

Takha. 

Farrier. 

Tac&chi. 

Tagh&chi. 

Na'lband. 

Na’lband. 

Darkhin. 

Nail. 

Mekh. 

Mik. 

Mekh. 

Mekh. 

Mekh. 

Hammer. 

Bulka. 

Bulka. 

Bulka. 

BolikA 

Bulka. 
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English. 

Yarkandi. 

Kirghiz. 

Sarigh Cull. 


Kalmai*. 

Knife. 

Suin-tarash. 

Chim-tarash. 1 

Sam-tar&sh. 

Sum-tarash. 

Ydmun. 

Rasp. 

Aykik. 

Eg&w. 

Akak. 


Tomur-shudun. 

Forceps. 

Ambiir. 

1 

Amhur. 

Amhur. 

Amhur. 

Shudun-abdii. 

Bull. 

Uy- 


Werz. 

Dniksh. 

Bukho. 

Cow. 

Tnak. 

Inak. 

Zhaw. 

Thii. 

Okur. 

Ox. 

IJgoz. 

Okuz. 

Kl..j. 

Khassi. 

Okuz. 

Calf. 

Mozc. 

Torpac. 

Wlshk. 

Wilslik. 

Tughul. 

Steer. | 

Ghonujin. 

Ghonajin. 

Kluajak. 


Er-tiighul. 

IWler. 

Tishi-moze. 


Slir-wlshk. 



Yak ox. 

Cotas. 

Cotas. 

Staur. * 


Cotas. 

Cow clung. 

Poe. 

Zam))a. 

(5 hash. 

Sigln. 

Angasir. 

» » flry. 

Tizik. 

Huyl-zainplia 

Koksut. 

Sigini-kok. 

Cora-angasiv. 

Cow stall. 

Egil. 

Kalla-kluina. 

Ghijed. 

Pukht. 

Casha, 

Hoof. 

Tuwac. 

Tiiyac. 

Kshalgak. 

Sumb. 

Tiiwuk. 

Horn. 

Mdnguz. 

Muynz. 

Shaw. 

Shaw. 

Owur. 

Hide. 

Toya. 

Tera. 

Past. 

Plst. 

Arsin. 

Udder. 

Bijik. 

.Taylin. 

Vistan. 

I kip. 

Elkin. 

Teat. 

ATiichik. 

Amchik. 

Tej. 

Toj. 

Elkin. 

Milk. 

Sut. 

Sut. 

Shevd. 

Zharj. 

Ussun. 

Cream, 

Ciiyinagh. 

Cay mac. 

M.arcv. 

Marik. 

Ussun-tdsun 

Curd. 

Caytic. 

Catic. 

Payl. 

Pay. 

Caytic. 

Whey. 

Caytic-Sui. 

Sangh-sii. 

Kshats. 

Shop. 

Shar-ussun. 

Butter. 

Muaka. 

Mashka. 

Maskaw. 

Maska. 

Tosun. 

„ milk. 

Dogh. 

Hyran. 

Mad. 

Zigh. 

Odgh. 

„ boiled. 

Yagh. 

YAbIi. 

Rawun. 

Rdghn. 

Shara-tosun, 

Cheese. 

Parnr. 

Ziighrat. | 

Panlr. 

Panir. 

— 

» dry. 

Curut. 

Ciirut. 

Curut. 

Curut. 

Shiinnuc. 

Cattle. 

Kalla. 

Arlash. 

Kalaw. 

Mai. 

Okur. 

Grazier. 

Patachi* 

Padfichi. 

Zhuban. 

Shpun. 

Patachi. 

Goat, he. 

Takka. 

Takka. 

Buch. 

Buch. 

Tikka. 

» she. 

Ajkl 

Ejkii. 

Vaz. 

T6gh. 

Yamdn. 
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Enj^lisb. 

Yarkandi. • 

Kirghiz. 

Sarigh Culi. 

Wdkhi. 

Kalmdc. 

Kid. 

Oghlac. 

Oghlac. 

Ghirv. 

Chigh. 

Ishighd. 

(ioai’s hair. 

Chtipu. 

Kill. 

Zdrs. 

Zurts. 

Nosun. 

„ dull};. 

Mayak. 

Curgliol. 

Bucan. 

Pushk. 

Mayakh. 

Goat-herd. 

Patachi. 

Coyehl. 

Zhubun. 

Shpun. 

Klialada-kun. 

Kam. 

Cochc&r. 

Cochcar. 

Wern. 

War. 

Khotso. Erik. 

Ewe. 

Gadie. Erik. 

Coy. 

Stir-gath. 

May. 

Sddie. 

Shee|>. 

Coy. Soghluc. 

Coy. 

Gath. Tukhli. 

G.adak. 

C6e. 

Lamb. 

Cuzl. 

Cozi. 

Barkd. 

Wiirk. 


Wool. 

Coyi-tuki. 

Zlmn. 

Kdv. Wdn. 

Ghiir. 

Nasun. 

Shfiej)-(jot. 

Cotaii. 

Cura. 

Ghdl. 

Piikht. 

K liasha. 

Shepherd. 

patachi. 

Coychi. 

Zhoban. 

Shpun. 

Kh-kharalduc. 

(Jamel, male. 

Tuga. Dava, 

Tusa. 

Biighrn. 

Shutur. 

Bura. 

,, female. 

Ingan 

Ingan. 

Ingan. 

Shntiir. 

Timun. 

young. 

Taylae. 

Buglira. 

Tdylue. 

Sh. wu.shk. 

T: kobun. 

,. liair. 

Zhiin. 

Zhdn. 

liev. 

Zurts. 

T ; nosun. 

Ass. male. 

Hangi. 

llang-eahak. 

Aiigi. 

Khor. 

Er-anjigal. 

female. 

Eshak. 

Eshak. 

Markab. 

Khdr. 

Atijigal. 

eolt. 

Tay khar. 

Tiiy-khar, 

Tay-khir. 

Kdwat. 

A : kobun. 

Mule. 

Kachir. 

Kachir. 

Khachir. 

Khachir. 

Los. 

Tacca. 

Coek. 

Khuraz. 

Khuraz. 

Khiirus. 

Khuruz. 


lieu. 

Tavue. 

Tawuc. 

Mdkydu. 

Kiirk. Mak. 


Chieken. 

Chiija. 

Chuja. 

Chija. 

Chiicha. 



Tukhra. 

Tukhm. 

Kakha. 

Tukhm. 

Andugar. 

Leak. 

Tumshuk. 

Tum.shuk. 

Kusk. 

Nuehk. 

Aman. 

Wiug. 

Canat, 

Canal. 

Candt. 

Tap. 

Shogur. 

Feather. 

'Juki 

Titk. 

|''’hun. 

Pur. 

Shogur. 

Crop, 

Ballik. 

Yamaawr. 

Pdkhor. 

Paghdr. 


Gizzard. 

Tjishlik. 

Burtaghd. 

Cursac. 

Pits. 

Makhan. 

Coek crow. 

Chilay. 

Chacir. 

Cfyd, 

Bdng. 

Pugarwd. 

comb. 

L^aji'k. 

Laldrzik. 

Ldzak. 


Tolgay. 

spur. 

Tirnac. 

Tacawr. 

Nishawr. 


Gheyil. 
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S&righ Cdli. 


WAkhi. 


English. 


Dog. 

Bitch. 

Puppy. 

C>&tt 

Kitkni. 

Kat. 

Bug. 

Lou-^iC. 

Flea. 

Fly. 

WaMj>. 

(Inal. 

Spider. 

„ web. 
(Jentipede. 
Scorpion. 
Snake. 

Ant. 

Beetle. 

Frog. 

Lizard. 

Worm. 

Duck. 

Goose. 

]*igcon. 

Bird. 

Nest. 

Table. 

Bedding. 

Carpet. 

Felt. 


Yarkandi. 


It. 

Oanjic, 

Kuehuk. 

Muslmk. 

Arslan. 

Siehkan. 

Chhosi. 

Phit. 

Burga. 
Chiwin. 
Sarigh hoya. 
Pasha. 

U rmachik. 
Tor. 

Siksan-phut 

S&iigh-eshak. 

Zhil/m. 

Chumila, 

Cdngaz. 

PacJi. 

Patmachuk. 

CiU. 

fjrdak. 

Ghdz. 

Kaptar. 

Cuchedeh. 

Changa. 

floza. 

Yotcan. 

Zilcha. 

Kirgiz. 


Kirghiz. 


Yit. 

Canjic. 

Kuehuk. 

Mishik. 

Arslan. 

Chichean. 

Chacti. 

Phit. 

Biirga. 

Chiwin. 

H4ra. 

Pasha. 

Harinachik. 

Tor. 

Siksan-phut. 

Cbayan. 

Yilan. 

Curaurtsca. 

Cdnguz. 

Pacd. 

Patmachuk. 

Cut. 

fjrdak. 

(.’az. 

Kaptar. 

Ciichcdch. 

Changa. 

‘ Baldang. 
Oran. 
Gilam. 
Kirghiz. 


Khud. 

Khi'd. 

Chokli. 

Pish. 

Arslan. 

Pure. 

Khasak. 

Sp41. 

Birga. 

Pishaw. 

II4ri. 
j Pasha. 
I'lirghamish. 
Tor. 

Shilut. 

Khsh^yinsher. 

Tufusk. 

Chumald. 

disk. 

Sharbej. 

Charhost. 

Chirm. 

Murgdvi. 

Gaz. 

Chabawd. 

Tokhu 

Yath. 

Takhta. 

Khavung. 

Gilam. 

Jayn. 


Shach, 

M&ch-Shach. 

Skan. 

Pish. 

Pish-zamin. 

Pure. 

Slush. 

Spurzanj. 

Maks. 

Pisiw. 


Fuks. 

M/)kht. 

Thdt. 

Pirich. 

Yach. 

Kabit. 

Kark. 

Yath. 

Kurp4. 

Palas. 

Jiyin. 


Kalm4c. 


N6kh6y. 

Kokun ndkhoy. 
N : Kobun. 

Mis. 

Arslan. 

Khulghuna. 

Chochi 

Phit. 

Sarsa. 

M/isha. 

Kliorkha. 

Norghun. 

Mogha. 

Mekila. 

Khorka. 

Urdak. 

Khalun. 

Kaptar. 

Shobiir 

Shobur-gir. 

Joz-Shira. 

Orun. 

Kewis. 

Ishigha. 
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English. 

Yarkandi. 

Kirghiz. 

Sdrigh mi 

W&khi. 

Kalm&c. 

Mat. 

B<5rd. 

Borya. 

Borya. 


Kolsun. 

Cornbin. 

Sang. Ora. 

Ora. 

Zhdv. 

Ghdv. 

Ora. 

Clothes. 

Egin. 

^gin. 

Lcl 

Brit. 

Debil. 

Box. 

Sanddc. 

San due. 

Sandiic. 

Sandiic. 

Abdur. 

Shirt. 

Komlak. 

Cdyn^c. 

Yakta 

YaklA. 

Kiyilik. 

Trowsers. 

Tambal. 

Tambal. 

Tamban. 

Tamban. 

Shalwur. 

Frock. 

Cliapan. 

Chapan. 

Chapan. 

Chakman. 

Debil. 

Coat. 

Pejf. 

Faraji. 

Galim. 


Knrma. 

Cloak. 

Thon. 

Thdn. 

Za. 



„ fur. 

Juba. 

Ichik. 

Warbdn. 

Karist. 

Kaka-debil. 

Cap. 

Buc. 

Thakiya. 

Khawz. 

Skfz. 

Torsac. 

,, fur. 

Tilpac. 

Tilpac. 

Tuma Jch. 



Turban. 

Salla. 

Salla. 

Kliawd. 

Salla. 


Scarf. 

Bel-bugh. 

Bel-bagh. 

MiyiSud. 

Miyan. 

Buz. 

Veil. 

Chumbal. 

Cliurnbal. 

Chumbal. 

Cliil. 


Glove. 

Paylay. 

Pdylay. 

Pelay. 

Pild. 

Paylay. 

Boot. 

dtak. 

Otuk. 

Pyakh. 

Slnishk. 

Ghd.snn. 

Shoe. 

Kepish. 

Kawsh. 

Kafk.sh. 

Kafsh. 

Shdgha. 

Stocking. 

Paypiik. 

Paypak. 

Padber. 

Jurdb. 

Paypuc. 

Sleeve. 

Yang. 

Yang. 

Zuyl. 

Durast. 

Yang. 

Collar. 

Ytica. 

Yaca. 

Zharej. 

Ghlrak. 

Yaklifi. 

Skirt. 

Utuk, 

Itak. 

Daman. 

Daman. 

Etak. 

Pocket. 

Coyinu 

Choyntac. 

Yaiijuc. 

Jib. 

Coyiin. 

Button. 

Tughma. 

Topchi. 

Toe. 

Tak. 

Topcha. 

Bundle. 

Buchcfi. 

Buccha. 

Bagh. 


Boccha. 

Spectacles. 

Kdzgi. 

Kuz-aynak. 

i^yinak. 

Ayina. i 

Aynak. 

Pen. 

Calam. 

Calam. 

1 

Calam. 

Calam. 

Calam. 

Ink. 

Siy&h. 

Siyah. 

Siyahi. 

Siyahi. 

Siyah. 

Paper. 

Kaghaz. 

Kdghaz. 

Kdghaz. 

Kdghaz. 

Yasan. 

Knife. 

Bichac. 

Buch&o. 

Chdgh. 

Chdeur. 

6toghur. 

Spoon. 

Cdshuc. 

Cashuc. , 

Chip. 

1 Kapeh. 

Cdshue. 
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. 1 

English, 

Yarkandi. 

’Kirghiz. 

Sarigh Cull. 

■W&klii. 1 

1 

. . !_ 

Kalm&c. 

Ladle, 

Kapgir. 

Chdmuch. 

Kainich. 

1 

1 

Sh&naghuv. 

liowl. 

Jain. 

Ay&c. 

Ohandk. 

Cuban. 

Aghih. 

Cu)). 

Kasa. 

Nim-k&sa. 

Kora. 

Pil. 

(dish. 

Dish. 

Tacsi. 

Ohara. 

Tawli. 


Chilapcha. 

Platter. 

Aya(\ 

Tuwae. 

Tabac. 


T4wac. 

Tray. 

Khw&n. 

Khwan. 

Khw4n. 

Khwancha. 


„ (‘loth. 

Tea-pot. 

J)asturkhw&n. 

Ch()giin. 

Dastarkliwan. 

Ch&eghun. 

Cli4yghun. 

Oh&yjosh. 

Chogiin. 

,, cup. 

Chun. 

CMm'. 

Chini. 

Chini. 

Chini. 

Cauldron. 

Ca/An. 

CazghHi. 

Spiiulog. 

Deg. 

Cazflii. 

Siiuct‘pan. 

IX'g. 

Dsg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 


G\igglel., 

Twyi('. 

Apt&wa. 

lbri(^ 

Lot. 

Khawucs 

.lar. 

Kyup. 

Ohilak. 

Khyup. 

Ui. 

Sownlgho 

(.’andle. 

Sham. 

Sham. 

Sham. 

} 

1 Sham. 

Sham. 

Lani]). 

Cliir^gh. 

Chirfigh. 

Tsiraw. 

Ohiragh. 

Shumur. 

Wick. 

Philik. 

Philik. 

Philik. 

Philik. 

Glml. 

Oil. 

Yagh. 

Siiyi-yaghi. 

Rawn. 

Roglm. 

Usun-tosun 

Flour. 

Uii. 

Un. 

Yawj. 

Yiimj. 

Ghoyur. 

Salt. 

Tuz. 

Tuz. 

NamAzj. 

Nainak, 

Dabsuu. 

Onion. 

Piyaz. 

Piyiiz. 

Piyiiz, 

PyAz. 

Mangasir. 

Garlic. 

Sam sac. 

Samsac, 

Samsac. 


Swan. 

Sugar. 

Shakir. 

Shakar, 

Nahat. 

Cand. 


Honey. 

Asal. 

Asal. 

Asal. 


Asal. 

„ bee. * 

; Hcy»- 

Han'. 

Ilarl. 


Hera. 

1 

,, wax. 

1 

Mom. 

Mom. 

Mom, 

I Mum. 

1 Basin-asal. 

Dread. 

Nan. 

Nan. I 

Shpfk. 

Kh&ch. 

Borsak. 

Biscuit. 

Cdlcha. 

Takich. 

Takich. 

Putiik. 


Porridge. 

Ydrma. 

Yarama. 

Dalya. 


Kucha. 

Broth. 

Shorba. 

Shorwa. • 

Sharwa. 

Shurwa. 

Sholun. 

Stow. 

Ash. • 

Ash. 

Ash. 


Khotan, 


610 
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The elemenU and words in connection 



Yarkandi. 

Kirghiz. 

SArfgh Cull. 

WAkhi. 

Kalmdir. 

Kiiv. 

At 

Ot. 

YlitH. 

Rakhnil. 

Ghal. 

Kufl. 

Otan. 

Otun. 

VAixyi. 

Ghoz. 

Tulan. 

Flame. 

(it-ulugli. 

()t-ulugh. 

Tsirdkh. 


Tiilan-tula. 

Smoke. 

Diitun. 

Tiitun. 

Thiit. 

Thit. 

Ctan. 

Ashes. 

Kuyl. 

Kill. 

Thth-. 

Parg. 

Komsun. 

(’harcoal. 

Kumur. 

Komiir. 

Rajur. 

Skoreh. 

MuiYiun. 

Spark. 

Oehkiin. 

Cchkiin. 

Uehghun. 



l''ire]>lai‘e. 

Uchue. 

Tillgha. 

tJchac. 

Dildong. 

TolgUiii*. 

Poker. 

Cusay. 

Ciisaw. 

Wakharej. 


Moduli. 

Water. 

Sii. 

Su. 

Khats. 

Yupk. 

U.vsim. 

Haiti. 

Yumghiir. 

Yaghmdr. 

Awu. 

Wur. 

Klmr. 

Snow. 

Car. 

Car. 

Zaman. 

Zam. 

Sasun. 

lee. 

Muz. 

Muz. 

Slito. 

Ikh. 

Mdsun. 

Hail. 

Tula. 

D<:)14. 

Ware. 



PIoiilI. 

Buldt. 

Buliit 

Varm. 

Mor. 

Ohm. Loh. 

Foi^. 

Daman. 

Yotman. 

Bus. 


Salkin. 

Sprinir. 

Bulac. 

Buldc. 

Bulae. 

Chashma. 

Buloe. 

Hirer. 

Darya. 

Su. 

Darya. 

Zhirav. 

Khdydie. 

Lake.' 

Kuyl. 

K6l 

Kawl. 


Okun. 

Marsh. 

Ldylue. 

Laylic. 

G6/. 



Ho-. 

Shlampat. 

Phatik. 

Shartangaz. 


Shawir. 

Quicksand. 

Phatik-lay. 

Phatkakh. 

Khamreg. 


La-shawir. 

(-anal. 

Aric. 

Erie. 

WAa. 

Jot^. 

Bukba. 

Aqueiliiet. 

Usianj:'. 

ITstang. 

Waspom. . 

Joe. 

Tagh. 

Ford. 

Gccliid. 

Kechik. 

rtmg. 

Guzar. 

1 

Kechik. 

Uridine. 

Cawruc. 

Kopruk. 

Kapruk. 

Skard. 

Takhta. 

Boat. 

Guni. 

Kama. 

KemA. 


Kima. 

Air. 

Hawa. 


Hdwu. 

Hawd. 

Ndrin. 

Sky. 

Asman. 

Asm&n. 

Asm&u. 

Asmdn. 

Tengii*. ' 

Wind. 

Shamal. 

Sham&l. 

J 

Sliamdl 

.. 

Damd. 

Sdlkin. 
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English. 

Yarkand i. 

Kirghiz. 

SdHgh CuH. 

1 

W&khi. 

Kalm4e. 

Storm. 

Biiran. 

Buran. 

Buran. 


K]i4io-salkin. 

Thunder. 

Giildu. 

Knldu, 

Tandiir. 


Loh-dogarwa. 

Lightning. 

Chacchue. 

Chaeehuc. 

WadMz. 


Chaculgbo. 

Sun. 

Kunash. 

Gun. 

Kher. 

Yir. 

N4r. 

Moon. 

Ayi. 

Ay- 

Mast. 

Zamak. 

Sar. 

Star. 

Yuldiiz. 

1 Yildilz. 

I 

Sliturj. 

St4r. 

Yildiiz. 

Nig] it. 

Gija. 

Gija. 

KnUh. 

Naghd. 

Soah. 

Day. 

Kunduz. 

Gundiiz. 

Math. 

Ilaw4r. 

6dur. 

Morning. 

Artigan. 

Arta. 

Pigiinas. 

Sah4r. 


Noon. 

Yarini-kiin. 

Yarim-gun. 

Mathawr. 

Peshi'n. 


K veiling. 

Akhshaui. 

Aklishim. 

Sham. 

Sham. 


To-day. 

Bugiin. 

Bilguii. 

Nur. 

Ulhs. 

Ondur. 

To-morrow. 

Aria. 

Erta. 

Piguii. 

Pigah. 

Mangdur. 

[row. 






Day alter to-mor- 

Ogitl. 

Oguii. 

Fal. 

Tdrt. 

Nakbdur. 

Yesterday. 

Tunuguii. 

Tunugun. 

Ghadar. 

Yaz. Tost. 

Echkoldur. 

[day. 






Day before y ester* 

Uliishgun. 

Ccligun. 

Wiwlir. 

Tort, 


Last night. 

Tunugun gija. 


Biyaw r 

Sliabram. 


•Week. 

lla])ta. 

llapta. 

Ilalta. 

Jimm. 

N4mmbdur. 

Month. 

Ayi. 

Ay. 

Mast. 

Muy. 

Sar. 

Year. 

Yil. 

n. 

Sal. 

Sal. 

Yil. 

Summer. 

Yfiz. 

Yaz. 

Menj. 

Tabistan. 

Dolan. 

Autumn. 

Kiiz. 

Kuz. 

Paydz. 

Tira-mtih. 

] 

Kiytin. 

Winter. 

Cish. 

Ciysh. 

ZimiHtA. 1 ). 

Zamistan. 

Md.suu. 

Spring. 

Arta-yaz. 

Baliar. 

Wagh. 

Babar. 

Kbawir. 

Sunshine. 

Aptab. 

Giinish. 

Shilwa. 

Yir. Pitao. 

Ndrgliarwa. 

Shade. 

Gulgii. 

Kulaka. t 

Sdya. 

Saya. 

Sudur. 

Land. 

Yar. 

A' ' 

lar. 

Zamild. 

Zamin. 

Gbazir. 

Earth. 

Topa. 

Topa. 

Sith. 

Shit. 

Shawur. 

Dust. 

Chang. 

Chong. 

Sitha-khorm. 


Khuyiin. 

Mud. clay. 

Ldy. Saghaz. 

Lay. Saghaz. 

Shartangoz. 

Khat. 

Chitak, 

Sand. 

Cum. 

Cdm. 

^hush. 

Liw4rch. 

Elsiu. 
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English. 

Yarkaiidi. 

Kirghiz. 

S&righ Ciili. 

WAkhi. 

Kalmde. 

Gravel. 

Guram. 

Sliaghil. 

IH'. 


Choh'-shdwur. 

Mountain. 

T4gh. 

! Taw. 

Chapak. 

Koh. 

Clii. 

SUuio. 

1 

i Ta.sh. 

Ta.sh. 

Zher. 

G har. 

Cholun. 

Dehlc. 

Tarluc. 

Tang-tar. 

Tang. 

Tang. 

Jilga. 

Hill pass. 

Dawan. .YcUj. 

Dawan. 

Dawlan. 

Kidital. 


(■avern. 

(ihur. 

tincur. 

Ghar. 

Sumukh. Sarv. 

Niikun. 

Plain. 

Mydan. 

Coniish. 

» 

Mydan. 

Myddn. 

Taghashi. 

Meadow. 

Aylac. Jilga. 

dayhivv. 

Wakhk. 

Aylae. 

(jiuzir. 

Hesert. 

Choi. 

Choi. 

Dawkht. 

Dasht. 

K hoy lira. 

Plateau. 

Pamir. Say. 

P4mir. SAy. 

Jilga. 

Mydan. 

G/izir. 

Kavino. 

Yar. 

Yor. 

Parend. 


Irgih. 

Pit, 

Azgal. 

Chueur. 

Azgal. 

Sarv. 

Ny ukun. 

Earthquake, 

Yar-tabridi. 

Yar-tabrfduv. 

Zmad-junj. 

Zalanjum. 

Gu/.ir-kotlilna. 

Gold. 

Altiin. 

Altun. 

Tila. 

Tila. 

Altiiii. 

Silver. 

Korausli. 

Gumush. i 

Nueni. 

Nuera. i 

Saglia-mongiiii. 

Copper. 

Mis. 

Mis. 

Mis. 

Mis. 

Zi.s. 

Iron. 

Tumur. 

i 

Tumur. ! 

Spin. 

Yish. ' 

Tiiimir. 

Lead. 

Curghashuu. 

Curghashuii. | 

1 

Curghashiin. j 

Surb. j 

Khorglioljin. 

Prass. 

Tuch. j 

Tiicli. ! 

1 

Biranj. | 

i 

j 

Curae. 

Sulphur. 

Gdgurt. 1 

1 

Gogut. 1 

Gogud. 

Gogird. 

Shalagbul. 

Antimony. 

Surma. 

Surma. 

Khali nj. 

i 

Suzma. 



Arit/s and armour, ^‘c. 



Sword. 

1 

Talw&r. 

Calich. 

Mizj. 

Khingar. 

Lida. 

Djq^ger. j 

Khan jar. j 



Bihbiidi. 


Knife. | 

Biehue. 

1 

Bucliae. 

Ctogh. 

Shop. 

Ortuea. 

Shield. 

Sipai*. 

Calean. 

Sjpar. 

Sipar. 


Spear. 

Neza. 

Neza. 


Neza. 

Ji'da. 

Club. 

Gholdu. 

Choume. 

Ghaldu. 

Asay. 

Tdyac. 

Stick. 

Asa. 

Hds.sa. 

llasul. 


Mundu. 

Musket. 

Millie. 

Miltic. 

Miltic. 

Miltic, 

Boh. 
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English. 

Yarkandi. 

Kirghiz. 

Sarigh CiUi. 

WMvhi. 

Kalin&c. 

Powder. 

Doru. 

Daril. 

Darn. 

Dilru. 

Darih. 

Bullet. 

Oc. 

6c. 

Piitli. 

Wuch. 

Suinun. 

Shot. 

Masha. 

Chaehma. 

Mfisha. 

Sachma. 

Khetih. 

Bow. 

Ocya. Yuy. 

Oeya. 

Kamunak. 


Sfidiic. 

Arrow. 1 

Oc. 

Col-oc. 

K- Path. 


Sumun. 

Waisthelt. 

Bel-bagh, 

]k?l-wagh. 

Kamar. 

Kamar. 

Bds. 

Armour. 

Yar&c. 

Yaragh. 

Yaragh. 

Yaragh. 

Boh-uldatii. 

Helmet. 

Durulgha. 

Duwulglm. 

Dahalghd. 


Dowulklui. 

Army. 

Lashkar. 

Ooshun. 

Ciishum. 

Laslikar. 

Ch(‘rik. 

Soldier, F(K)t. 

Piy&ila. 

Sarhaz. 

PiyMa. . 

Sarhtiz. 

Yoghun. 

„ Horse. 

Atiuc. 

Atlic. 

Suwar. 

Suwar. 

Murun'omnji. 

Banner. 

Byrac. 

Togh. 

Byrac. 

Tosh. 

T6e. 

Drum. 

Dumhiik. 

1 

Dawiil. 

Tabl. 1)61. 

D61. ' 

D6rabur. 

Trumpet. 

Cai’iniy. 

Cariiay, 

Narsing. 


Jiiwih. 

Fort. 

Corghan. 

Ciii’ghan. 

Cala’ 

Cala’. 

Sliiwa. 

Tower. 

Pot ay. 

Burj. 

Kangura. 

Tip-kli4na. 

Bulling. 

Trench. 

Khandac 


Khandac. 



Mine. 

Taship. 


Lacam. 



Barricade. 

Tuimin. 

Botay. 

Chap. 

Chip 

Pota. 


JfjricHliural terms and products. 



Town. 

Kami. 

Kant. 

Khar. 

j Sliahr. 

j Shanco. 

\illage. 

Yaz. 

1 Yiz. 

1 

Tirwtich. 

1 Hiy&r. 

1 Ahli. 

i 

Farm. 

Yurt. 

Yurt. 

Tayij. 

Buna. 

i Thumun 

Plough. 

Bueds. 

Biicui-sun. 

b 

Sp6r. 

. Sj)6udr. 

An disill. 

„ share. 

Tish. 

Tish. ) 

Tish. 

Kish. 

A. Tomiir 

„ yoke. 

Boyun-turuk. 

Moyun-turuk. 

Yiigh. 

1 Saval. 

Kb am it. 

Harrow. 

Suram. 

Malla. 

Nimiithg. 

1 

flur. 

Spade. 

Katman. 

Ketmaii; 

Bel. 

Bil. 

Kurza. 

Shovel. 

Ki\jak. 

Kurak. 

Fay. 



Hoc. 

Eel. 

Bel. 

Ranta. 




ill 
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Knglihh. 

Yarkandi. 

Kirghiz. 

Prouj?. 

Ky/iki. 

Ayn. 

Pickaxe. 

Cluicush. 

Chacuich. 

Sickle. 

tJrghoc. 

Urghac. 

Sieve. 

GhAlbir. 

Ghulbir. 

Field. 

Tarla. 

Cira. Atiz. 

Turf. 

Clum. 

Chilli. 

Clod. 

Kesak. 

Chalma. 

Manure. 

Akhlat. 

Akhlat. 

Seed. 

Tuklim. 

Uriigh. 

Stack. 

Chatla. Anju. 

Klip. Charkop. 

Slieal'. 

Bagh. 

Birbagh. 

Heap, 

Dong. 

Cluicli. 

Corn. 

Bughz, 

Xshlik. 

Wheat. 

Bughday. 

Bughduy. 

Barley. 

Arpa, 

Arpa. 

Maize. 

Conac. 

Conac. 

Millet. 

Terik. 

Tarik. 

Eice. 

Shal. 

SUl 

„ ^rain. 

Guruch. 1 

Gurunj. 

„ .straw. 

Pahili. i 

Palal. 

Corn straw. 

Saman. I 

Samdn. 

Carrot. 

Zaislak. 


Tuniip. 

Chamguv. 


Cabbage. 

Chilang. 


Radish. 

Tump. 


Pumpkin. 

Kapak. 


Cucumber. 

Congan. 


Lucerne. 

Yurushca. 

— thab P 

Mustard. 

Caclii. 

Zaghun. 

Hemp. 

Kandir. 


Flax. 

Ziglnr, 


Cotton. 

Kiwaz. 

Kowaz. 

1 


S.^rfgh CiiH. 

Wdklii. 

Kalmdc. 

Skawn. 

Acha. 

Majir. 

Mutayn. 


Oyli. 

Zorv. 

Zutr. 

Khadur. 

Parwez. 

Ghalbil. 

Sezih. 

Zeinz. 

Wunclr. 

Tagb. 

Chim. 


Undusun. 

Khalg. 



Bijayn. 

Thart. 

Topo. 

TcVliiii. 

Tukhm. 

Ekin. 

Indist. 

Tuda. 

Thaptsi. 

Bogh. 

B%lu 

Baduk. 

Song. 


Tsarih. 

Ghalla. 

Zhaw. 

Abba. 

Zhandam. 

Ghadim. 

Chagan-taran. 

Chushch. 

Yurc. 

Arawa. 

Conac. 

Conac. 

Erduishi.sh. 

Jium, 


Khordsuk. 

Shal. 


Toturgha-ish. 

Girinj. 


Toturgha. 

Pakhal. 


Sanidn. 

Wukh. 

Wush. 

Samdii. 

Zard.ak. 

► 

Tdwun. 

Sham. 


Lo-ung. 

Lahana. 


Bisdy. 

Turb. 


Aysa. 

Cdba 


Klidbuk. 

( 


Gho. 

Beda (dry). 

Ozhirk. 

Omauii. 

Zarghun. 


Shartusun. 

Kdntir. 



Zighir. 


Tosun-tardn. 

Kawaz. 


Kobun-mudun. 
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EngliBh. ‘ 1 

1 

Yarkandi. 

Kirghiz. 

Sdrigh Cull. 

Wdkhi. 

Kalmac. 

Cotton seed. 

Chigit. 

Chighit. 

Cliigit. 


K. Orghusun. 

„ wool. 

Pakhta. 

Pakhta. 

Pakhta. 


Kobim. 

Tree. 

Darakht. 

Darakht. 

Darakht. 

Darakht. 

Moduli. 

Wood. 

Aghaj. 

Yaghdch. 

Shung. 

Ghoz. 

Moduli. 

Branch. 

Shakh. 

Shakh. 

Shakh. 

Shaikh. 

M. Omm. 

Leaf. 

Yaprdc. 

Yaprdc. 

Park. 

Parch. 

Bichir. 

Flower. 

Gul. 

Chichak. 

Gul. 

Spraw. 

Chichak. 

Fruit. 

Yainish. 

Crugh. 

Mewa. 

Mewa. 

rirusun. 

Hoot. 

i Zhildiz. 

Vildiz. 

Yildlz. 

Bekh. 

Ungun. 

Stem. 

Phutak. 

Dumur. 

Kunda. 


Bnduii. 

Basket. 

Siiwat. 

Siwat. 

Tsamugh. 

Wargasht. 

Sawik. 

Vine. 

T41. 

Tab 

Tab 

Raz. 

Usta-muduii. 

Grape. 

lizum. 

Uzuin. 

Uzum. 

Angur. 

Ustd. 

Mulberry. 

Uzbma. 

Uzhma. 

Uzhma. 


Juzinn. 

idilloagnuB. 

Jigda. 

Jigda. 

Jigda. 


Zigda. 

Jujube. 

Clalan. 


Chibdn. 


Chiwkhih. 

Apple. 

Alma. 

Alma. 

Man. 

Mur. 

Almiu. 

Pear. 

Armut. 

Amiit. 

Armut. 


Naahwdti 

Quince. 

Biya. 


Biya. 



Peach. 

Shaptal. 


Shalldlu. 


Shaptal. 

Plum. 

Uruk. 

Arik. 

Khubdni. 


Uruk. 

Apricot. 

Olja. 


Nosh. 



Pomegranate. 

Andr. * 


Anar. 


Anar. 

Almond. 

Bdddm. 

Bdddm. 

Bdddm. 

Badum. 

Bdddm. 

Walnut. 

Yangak. 

Ydnghak, 

Ghawz. 


Yangak. 

Fig. 

Anjir. 


Anjir. 



Thorn, 

Tikan. 

)’ 

Shuz. 

Zakh. 

Chighric. 

Bark. 

Cobzat;. 

Cawzac. 

Capiz6k. 

Pist. 

KhdUiii. 

Gum. 

Zhilira. 

Allim. 

Yelim. 


Zusun. 

Grass. 

Ot. 

Ot. 

W6kh. 

Wukh. Sawz. 

Omsun. 

Heed. ^ 

Coniush. Chigh. 

Comush. Chigh. 

Cdmish. 

Chigh. 

Khainsh. 
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Birds, leasts, and inseeis. 


Euglish. 

Yarkandi. 

Kirghiz. 

S&righ Cull. 

W&khi. 

Kalmac. 

Bird. 

Cdehcach. 

Cuclicach. 

Tdkhu. 

Parinda. 

Shobung. 

Not. 

Tor. 

Tor. 

Tor. 


Khapkhak. 

Noose. 

Kildak. 


Zomj. 


Kiltak. 

Trap. 

Tozak. 


Tozak. 



Eagle. 

Burghut, 

Cosh. Cush. 

Khiitsuvd- 


Burgilt. 

Hawk. 

Lachin. 

Luchin. 

Lfichin. 


Lechin. 

Magpie. 

Saghizghan. 





Tiger. 

Yolbars. 

1 

Yolwas. 

Yolbars. 


Bdr. 

lioopard. 

1 Kaplan. 

Kaflan. 



Molun. 

Wolf. 

Burl. 

Bdri. 

Khithp. 

• 

Shapt. 

Chhona. 

Lyn-K. 1 

Siilesun. 




Siilesun. 

Fox. 1 

1 

Tiilki. 


Rap.s. 

Nakhchir. 

Arati. 

l\‘ar. j 

1 

Arik. 

Ayik. 

Yurkh. 

Naghardiim. 

Ay nil. 

otto. 

Cama. 


Sanglkvi. 


Khdma. * 

Antelope. 

Jayran. 

Kiyik. 

Jay ran. 


Cuvosuii. 

Stag, male 

Bughii. 

Bughu. 

Bughu. 

Gawaz. 

Buglid. 

„ female 

Maral. 

Maral. 



Maral. 

Wild goat, male 

Takka. 

Takka. 

Yakh. 

Yiiksh. 

Ghordsim. 

„ ‘ female 




Marg. 


Wild sheep, male 

Ghulja. 

Ghulja. 

Ra68. 

Rush. War. 

j Ghulja. 

,, female 



Virokh. 

Mdy. 

Akav. 

Hare. 

T^oshain 

Toshcan. 

Khktum. 

Suyi. 

Tula. 

Pig. 

Tonguz. 

Tonguz. 

Khawg. 

Klmg. 

(rhdkha. 

Hedgehog. 

Khii-pa. 


KhArpi. 


Zara. 

Fish. 

Ihilic. 

Balic. 

M|ii. 

1 

1 mhi. 

Yaglisin. 



Trades and imjilements. 



Carpenter. 

Yagh&ehehi. 

1 

Chubiar4sh. 

Ustdz. 

Mod unchi. 

Hammer. 

Bolki. 

Bulka. 

Bulka. 

Kheyash. 

Polkha. 

Adze. 

Caydki- 


Wazhak. 

tJzhak. 

Olih. 
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English. 

Yarkandi. 

Kirghiz. 

Sirigh Cdli. 

W&khi. 

1 Kalm4e. 

Chisel, 

Calam. 


Nahkhan. 


Calam. 

Saw. ' 

Ara.. 


Ara. 


Il6rili. 

Plane. 

Kanda. 


Randa. 



Awl. 

tJahki. 

Uchka. 

Barma. 

Barra a. 

llshka. 

Nail. 

Mekh. 

Mekh. 

Makh. 

SfAh. 

Ka/.ak. 

Wedge. 

Pana. 


Fana. 


Phami. 

File. 

Sohan. 

Ekak. 

Akak. 


Cnrch. 

Fereeps. 

Amhiir. 

Ambur. 

Ambur. 

Arabiir. 


Mason. 

Tamchi. 


Dlwah'hi. 

Diwalband. 


Lime. 

Ahak. 


Borkhak. 



Hriek. 

Khisht. 


Kar|)Kdi. 

Khisht. 


I’rowel. 

Andawa. 


Andawa. 



Iroiismith. 

Tumurchf. 

Tumurcld. 

Ahangar. 

Ust&z. 

Darkhan. 

Forge. 

Uchfic. 


Dukan. 

Duk^in. 

Tulgnl. 

Eellows. 

Conic. 

Korak. 

Sanach. 

Dam. 

Korak. 

Anvil. 

Sandal. 

Sandan. 

Sandan. 

Pulk. 

Yakin. 

liainincr. 

Bazghan. 


Bazghan. 

Kheyisk. 

Alkha. 

Tongs. 

Lakchagfr, 

Kiskach. 

Lakshagir. 

Lakchagir. 

Chimkur. 

Hone. 

Bilay. 

Bil4w. 

Piwin. 

Pisan. 

Biiloli. 

Grindstone. 

Charkh. 

Chac. 

Charkh. 

Charkh. 

Chae. 

Goldsmith. 

Zargar. 

1 

Zargar. 



Ring. 

Yuzak. 

Yuzak. 

Kachawi. 

Pilangasht. 

Mohr. 

Seal. 

Muhr. 


Mehr. 

Mohr. 


Bracelet. 

Bclazuk. 

Bilazuk. 

Parthust. 


Boghu. 

Weaver. 

Kh&mbap. 


Wiftcho/. 

Bafinda. 

Bdz-yasaclu. 

Tailor. 

Sypung. 

\ 

Syfung. 


Nyudn-kuii. 

Thread. 

Zhiyi]). 

ly'p- 

Pitigh. 

Zhutr. Trind. 

Uehnsuii. 

Ck>rd. 

Shoyina. 


Padcts. 



Scissors. 

Cdychi. 

Caychf. 

Caychi. 

CAychi. 

Caychi. 

Thimble. 

Oymac. 

Oymac. 

Oymac. 


Oymac. 

Needle. 

Zhangna. 

i 

Sidz. 

Sits. 

1 

Ziin. 

612 
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En^jliah. 

Yarkandi. 

. 

Kirgliiz. 

Sdrigh CuH. 

Wdkbi. 

Kalmdc\ 

(.^ol)bler. 

Otakchi. 

Otakchi. 

Kafkh-insuvj. 

Shushk-ustaz. 

Ghosunchi. 

Knilb. 

Uandi. 


Charmbur. 

Kazh. 

m. 

Awl. 1 

Bighiz. 


Tsorz. 

Sarz. 

Showugu. 

Tanner. 

Kwanelu. 

Kwanchi. 

Charmchi. 



Hide. 

T.'ya. 

Tera. 

Past. 

Pi'st. 

Arsun. 

Leather. 

Cham. 

Kwan. 

Charm. 

Manditk. 

Bolsun-arsun. 

Dyer. 

Boyakchi. 


KangeW. 


Bodukchi. 

Colour. 

Boyak. 

Boyak. 

Rang. 

Rang. 

Boduk. 

Barber. 

Stttirach. 

Satirach. 

Hajamatchi. 

Sartarash. 

Usun-abdsi-kun. 

liazor. 

Ustura. 


Paki. 

Tegh. 

T6ngurae. 

Strop. 

Pasmal. 

TAsmal. 

Pisan. 

Pisan. 

Biiloh. 

Mirror. 

Ayiiak. 

Kuzgu. 

Aynak. 

Aynak. 

Nyur. 

Milh‘r. 

Dagarmanclu. 

Tagarmanchi. 

Khadorjclu. 

Asydwdn. 

Teyirmachi. 

Hand mill. 

Y’dghiichak. 

Yaghachak. 

Ydrghachilc. 

Dosdos. 

Ydgliuchak. 

Water „ 

Dagarman. 

Tigirman. 

Khadorj. 

Khazarg. 

Teyirraa. 

Sack. 

Taghar. 

Khalta. 

Ghawn. 

Zotsk. 

Otih. 

Baker. 

Ndnway. 

Naway. 

Nanwai. 


Borsakchi. 

Oven. 

Tanur. 

Tandur. 

Taiuir. 

Dildong. 

Abdor. 

Yeast. 

Zowuli. 

Zowala. 

Khumir. 

Kliamir. 

Komacb. 

Kneadinj;. 

Zhughiir. 

Yughiir. 

Mut-tha. 

Khistd. 


„ trough. 

Tangli. 

Tangla. 

Khokh. 

Pitkbarim. 

Tabashi. 

Buteher. 

Cassab. 


Cassub. 


Makhanchi. 

Hatchet. 

Palta. 

Palta. 

Baldd. 

Tapdr. 

Tsokih. 

Knife. 

Bichao. 

Buchac. 

Wazhac. 


Otugbiir. 

Hook. 

Camac. 

Changal. 

Changul. 


Cbdymac. 

Marriage. 

Khatun-ulmac. 

Khatun-dlmac. 

l^at'khuddi. 

Kat-khuddi. 

Babaghay-amna. 

feast. 

Tod. 

Toy. 

Tdy. 

Tdyit. 

Gochil. 

Betrothal. 

Aghaz-baghlandL 

Fdtiha-cilishtL 

Raymdl-bastf. 

Kuddi. 


Bride. 

Gelinjik. 

Kelin. 

Nawanz. 

S’takb, Bidganz. 

KeUn. 

Bridegroom. 

Kiiyaw. 

Kuyaw. 

Khdm. 

Shabmard. 


Bridal party. 

Toychi. 

Toychi. 

Kh-Samagh. 

Toydw. 
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English. 

Yarkandi. | 

Kirghiz. 1 

Skrlgh CMi. 

mkhi. 1 

Dowry. 

1 

Mahr. 

Mahr. 

CMing. 

Kirpa. 

Music. 

Naghma. 

Naghma. 

Naghma. 

Bayd. 

Musician. 

Naghmaciii. 

Naghmiichi. 

Naghraachi. 

Baydgoo. 

Pipe. 

Balaman, 

Ch/iwr. 

Taray. 

Surnay. 

Drum. 

Daft’. 

Daft*. 

Doir. 

Darya. 


Kalmac. 


Oaylinff. 

Tapshur. 

Daludu-kui». 

Nay, 

Dunf];. 


Large. ^ 

^h<5ng. 

Small. ] 

Kichik. 

Little. 

Az. 

Much. 

Tola. Jic. 

Heavy. 

Aghir. 

Light. 

Yanik. 

Thick. 

Yughan. 

Thin. 

Yangibki. 

Broad. 

Kyang. 

Narrow. 

Tar. 

Loose. 

Kyangru. 

Tight. 

Tarhic. 

Tiong. 

Uzun. 

Short. 

Kiska. 

Open. 

Achik. 

Shut. 

Yapighlak. 

Light. 

Yoruc. 

Dark. 

Car4ngo. 

Fast. 

Zhildam. 

Slow. 

Gahil. 

Strong. 

Cuchluk. 

Weak. 

Cuchsiz. 

Bitter. 

Achchic. 

Sweet. 

Tatluk. 


Adjectives. 

Lawr. 

Zilik. 

Kam. Zuyl. 
Kop, yoghaii. Hucb. Pur. 

Giran. 

lli'ndz. 

I Divez. 

Tanuk. 

Kshadz. 

Tong. 

Kshadz. 

Tong, 

Daraz. 

Kui. 

Hat. 

Chust. 

Yuriltig. Ihikhan* 

I Kkhab. 

> JaJd. 
Abista. 
Cucliin. 
Be-cuch. 
Tsiyikh. 
Khiyig. 


Lup. 1 

[shkf. 

Tskhalay. . ^ 

Pichkan. 

Kam. 

Bagha. 

Ghafch. Tkhf 

Bodun. 

Gurong. 

Khundu. 

Ranjk. 

Gogin. 

Bfij. 

Biidun. 

Suar. 

Nerkhin. 

Kush/iz. 

Ayntat 

Tang. 

Nerkhin. 

Kushaz, 

Buchkhuk. 

Tang. 

1 Kh&nsun. 

Varz. 

Uta. 

Kat. 

Akhir. 

Hat. 

Tarla. 

Gaw. 

Burka. 

Rash&n. 

Narda. 

Tarik. 

Carango. 

Jald. 

Changdi. 

Asta. 

Arghdl. 

Zor. 

Buca. 

Sust. 

Cuchug4. 

Talkh. 

Cashung. 

Khdzhg. 

Amt4khin. 
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English. 


Sour. 

Insipid. 

Rough. 

»Sinooth. 

Hard. 

Soft. 

Hot. 

Cold. 

F’ar. 

Near- 

Rich. 

Poor. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Old. 

New. 

Aged. 

Young. 

Blind. 

Lame. 

Deaf. 

Dumb. 

Hungry. 

Thirsty. 

Good. 

Bad. 

l^retiy. 

Dgly. 

Fat. 

Lean. 

Brave. 


Yarkandi. 


Achigh. 

Maziisyoo. 

Kotar. 

Sillik. 

Cattic. 

Yamushae. 

Issic. 

Soghue. 

VzfiCt 

Yacin. 

Ziydtdar. 

Ndmyat. 

Clinic. 

Hilyl. 

Askf. 

Ydngi 

Ciija. 

Ganj. Ya.sh. 

Carago. 

Toca. 

Saghirgo. 

Gacha. 

Aj. 

Ussuz. 

Yakhshf, 

Yam&n. 

Chiraylic. 

Cokhluc. 

Simiz. 

Oruc. 

Zhuraklu. 


Kirghiz. 


Zhirac. 

Yacin. 

Bay. 

Namurad. 


Cdri. 

Yd.sli. 


Sahat. 

Bdtbr. 


Sdrfgh Cu 


Tukhslip. 

Be-Maza. 

Shdgh. 

Pathm. 

Teydng. 

Shildt. 

Thiyilm. 

Shtd. 

Thdr, 

Nizd. 

Boy. 

Gaddy. 

Zyakhch. 

Khast. 

Kehna. 

Nuj 

Pir. 

Juwan. 

Kawr. 

Long. 

Chun. 

Be-ziv. 

Marzdng. 

Tdr. 

Chdij. 

ThA 

Khdshruc. 

Bad-surat. 

Parbih. 

Kharab. 

Zahrayfu. 


Wakhi. 


Turushp. 

Trachk. 

Shagh. 

Palam. 

Sluigh. 

Palam. 

Thin. 

Silr. 

Thir. 

Shikh. 

Daulatmand. 

Shum. 

Wusk. 

Khdych. 

Kohna. 

Shaghd. 

Khydr, 

Juwan. 

Kor. 

Lang. 

Kar. 

Gol. 

Marz. 

Takh. 

Baf. 

Shak. 

Khdshrud. 

Badrud. 

Baj. 

Khardb. 

Pazfvddr. 


Kalmdc. 


Gdshung. 

Amluniiga. 

Khdto. 

Sdkhin. 

Khdtu. 

YoJagljun, 

Khaliln. 

Caytin. 

Khold. 

Orkhun. 

Bdyin. 

Cywata. 

Khoyrd. 

Chikta. 

Kliochun. 

Shina. 

Kok,shun. 

Zdlo. 

Tsokur. 

Dogolang. 

Chikin-khato- 

Tilinilgd. 

Olsuwd. 

Unddswd. 

Sayiii. 

Moh. 

Targhin. 

Atisin. 

Carana. 

Khdto. 

Bdcd. 
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English. 


Straight. 

Crooked. 


Covered. 


Yarkandi. 


Yalghan. 

Toghru. 

Yaban. 

Bakkan. 


Yalaiighach. 
Yapighlac. 
Abdan. Sagh, 


Kirghiz. S&rfgh CuU. 


Corcunjac. 


Cdtigan. 

Toghn'i. 


Yiipudak. 


Be-zahra. 


Chalandak. 



Bepaziv. 


Ghazir-yopsun. 


Nusugun. 

Debiltu. 

Khochun. 

Khochunuga. 

S&yin. 


Ong, Sagh. 


Pyakhch. 


Difficult. 


I Mushkil. 


Bolkhish. 


Different. 


Ocsliash. 

Bushka. 


Humrang. 


Mawgjanj. 


Ongdan. 


Ohag&n. 
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English. 

Yarkandi. 

Kirghiz. 

S&righ Ciill. 

W&khi. 

Kalmic. 

Green. 

Yeshil 


Sawuz. 

Jigari. 

Nogh4n. 

Rod. 

Cizil. 


Rusht. 

Sukr. 

Ul&n. 

Male. 

Arkak. 

Er. 

Ner. 

Ghash. 

Erih. 

Female. 

Dishi. 

Tishi. 

Stir. 

MAch. 

Kokun. 

Barren. 

Majas. 


Nazayd. 

Strind. 

Torakhish. 

Fertile. 

Kuchluk. 


Z&dichoz. 

Ghafch. 

Kucht&. 

Deep. 

Chuciir. 


Kars. 

Gilits. 

Ukun. 

Erect. 

Ora 


WariiQ. 

Tank. 

1 

Buasu, 

Prostrate. 

Yatd. 


W&khch. 

Waksht. 

Unta. 


Adverbs, Prepositions, ^c. 


Above. 

Ost. 

Ost. 

Chiter. 

Uch. 

Dayra. 

Below. 

Alt. 

Alt. 

B4bcr. 

Past. 

Dora. 

Over. 

Topust. 

Astun. 

Ter. 


Derki. 

Under. 

Tiiwan. 

Tuwan. 

Post. 


Dorki. 

Before. 

Elgarf. 

Aldi. 

Pr<;d. 

Turpurut. 

Omna. 

Behind. 

Keyin. 

Koti. 

Zabo. 

Tarsibas. 

Arda. 

Inside. 

Ichkiri. 

Ichi. 

Darun. 

Pakhan. 

Dokhturi. 

Outside. 

T^hkiri. 

TarlL 

V&ch. 

Tarbahr. 

Gh4zirso. 

Hefe. 

Burad4. 

Shuyar. 

Cm. 

Daram. 

Audi. 

There. 

Oradd. 

Oyar. 

Awd. 

Darah. 

Tandi. 

Now. 

Amdi. 

Heli. 

Shich. 

Hanfv. 

Oda. 

Tlien. 

Yana. 

Yana. 

Tam. Zab6* 

Sibas. 

Ayir. 

Again. 

Yana-bir. 

Yana-bir. 

W4z. 

W&z. Sibas. 

Basa. 

Never. 

Asla-ydc. 

Sira-yoc. 

Tagn4. 

Bat. 

Tung-iiga. 

With. 

Bilan. 

Bela. 

Kati. 


Kh4mdan. 

For. 

Cchiin. 

tJchiin. 

Av4n. 


Kichi. 

All. 

Hama. 

Uamasi. 

Jam. 

Kakht. 

Sughar. 

None. 

Hech-y6c. 

Y6c. 

Tag. 

Hech. 

Tunguga. 

Whole. 

Phiitun. 

Butun. 

Durust. 

Durust. 

Budun. 

Alone. 

Yalghuz. 

YalghQz. 

twj. 

Wir. 

Kangskin. 
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English. 


Yarkandi. 


Kirghiz. 


Sirfgh Cull. 


W&khi. 


Kalm&c. 


Be. 


Without. 
Amidst. 
Always. 
Another. 
Different. 
Anything. 
Any one. 
Some one. 

No one. 

Where ? 

When? 

WhatP 

How? 

Which? 

How much ? 

Thus much. 

Why? 

Sometimes. 

Seldom. 

Tliis way. 
That way. 
Both. 

Gratia. 
Often. 
Formerly. 
Behold ! 
Begone ! 

So be it ! 
AUhail! 
Welcome ! 
Farewell ! 


Amas. Siz. 
Arista. 

Hamesh. 

Bashca. 

Belak. 

Birnama. 

Birkishi. 

Birkim. 

Hechkiray9c. 

NayargS,. 

Cachan. 

Nama. 

, Caydagh. 

Kim, 

Nacha. 

Shu-cadar. 

Nameshka- 

Birbira. 

Biraz-biraz. 

Shundagh. 

And&gh. 

Izhki. 

Mut. 

Tola-wact. 

B&ldi. 

C&l. 

Get. 

Olsun. 

H&rmislar. 

Khush-kclding, 

Yol-bolsun. 


Emas. 

Arasi. 

Bashka. 

Bulak. 
Birnahma. 
Birkishi. 
Birkim. 

1 le<diy6c. 
Nayaga. 

Clinch. 

Nahma. 
Caydagh. 
Kimasa, 

Nachi. 
Shii-cadar. 
Nainishga. 
Bira-bira. 
Biyaz. 
Mundagh. 
Oldiigh. 

Yikl. 

Jic-wact. 
Burun. 

Bac. 

Kct. 

Bolsun. 
Harming. 
Khosh-kclding. 
Yol-bolsun. 


Be. 

Mazan. 

Hamesha. 

DIgar. 

Balak. 

Chiz. 

Khalc. 

fkhalc. 

Hechchiz. 

Kujat. 

Tsa-wac-t. 

Tsa-rang. 

Tsa-rang. 

Chidim. 

Tsondik. 

Don. 

Tsyzir. 

figin-egin. 

Iw-iw. 

Yimdas. 

Yudes. 

Thaw. 

Muft. 

Huch-w£ict. 

Prod. 

Chas. 

Tez. 

Hilda. 

Damdirata. 

Khush&madi. 

Khyr-bir. 


Myan. 

Harwir. 

Digar. 

Jiza. 

Chfz. 

Kof. 

Kol. 

Hechchiz. 

Tarkum. 

Tsi-wakht. 

Tsa-rangat. 

Tsa-rangat 

Ko. Tsa. 

Ts6mur. 

Hatdm. 

Chizar. 

Kam-kam. 

Yuhoni. 

Taram. 

Tarat. 

Kifch. 

Muft. 

Ghafch. 

Parut. 

Dfrlg. 

Ruch. 

NIvhald. 

Damdirata. 

Khdshimadi. 

Ruch-bir. 


Ug4. 

Dongdur. 

Odur. 

Ongdan. 

Tasrikiy. 

Yumun. 

Gun. Kun. 

Tungugi. 

Kharddna. 

Khimi. 

Yamir. 

Yamir. 

j^ndl. 

Barak hta. 

Ketih. 

Y^nuchur. 

Ayir-ayar. 

Nijaghit. 

Enibida. 

Teribida. 

Kh6yur. 

Bakar. 

Ishkl. 

Giziua. 

Uza. 

Yowi. 

Bolwa. 

Amarbanti. 

Sam-bolwa. 

Sambi. 


Tsay. 
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English. 

Yarkandi. 

Kirghiz. 

Sarigh Cull. 

Wdkhi. 

KalmAc. 

Eh ! 

Ha. Na. 

Na. 

Ha. 

Hdn. 

HAn. 

Hush ! 

Shuc. 

Shuc. 

Sh6v. 

Shov. 

Tung-pichki. 

Yos, 

6t. 

6i. 

H&han. 

Ho. 

Jya. 

No. 

Y6c. 

Yac. 

NAy. 

Nay. 

Ug&. 

Musi be. 

Gark. 

Garak. 

Mzim. 

Ldzim. 

Kirak. 

Quickly. 

Zhildam. 

Zhildam. 

Jald. 

Jald. 

Kliurdung. 

Slowly. 

Yawish. 

Yavaah. 

Ahista. 

Asia. 

Arghol. 

Suddenly. 

Andawda. 

Patrac, 

Be-khal4. 

Ndgahan. 

0nuw«4. 



Numerals. 



Cue. 

Bir. 


u. 

Iw. 

Negin. 

Two. 

Izhki. 


Thdw. 

Boi. 

Khoyiir. 

Three. 

tJeh. 


Haray. 

Troi. 

Corghiin. 

Four. 

Dort. 


Tsavor. 

Tsibur. 

Dorwun. 

Eive. 

Besh. 


Pinz. 

Panz. 

Thawun. 

Si.^. 

Alti. 


Khtq. 

Shaz. 

Ziirgun. 

Seven. 

Yatti. 


Uvd. 

Huv. 

Dolan. 

Eight. 

Sikiz. 


W6kht. 

Hat. 

Ndhaman. 

Nine. 

Tocuz. 

Tocuz. 

mo. 

Naw. 

Y'issin. 

Ten. 

On. 


Th^th. 

Thas. 

Arwun. 

Eleven, 

On bir. 


Thethat i. 

Thas-iw. 

A : negin. 

Twelve. 

On izhki. 


Thetha-tha. 

Thas-boi. 

A : khoyilr. 

Thirteen. 

On uch. 


Th : hardy. 

Thas-troi. 

A: corghun. 

Fourteen. 

On dort. 

§ 

Th : tsavor. 

Th-tsibur. 

A: dorwun. 

Fifteen. 

On besh. 

pH 

Th : pinz. 

Th*panz. 

A: thdwun. 

Sixteen. 

On m. 

a 

Thr'icha 

Th-shaz. 

A: zurgun. 

Seventeen. 

On yattf. 

ctf 

Oi 

Th : uvd. 

Th-hiiv. 

A: ddlan. 

Eighteen. 

On sikiz. 


Th : w6kht. 

Th ; hat. 

A: ndhaman. 

Nineteen. 

On tocuz. 

On-tocuz. 

Th : ndo. 

Th-n&w. 

A: yissin. 

Twenty. 

Zhigirmi. 


Wfst. 

Bist. 

Khorim. 

Tw'enty-one. 

Zhigirmi-bir. 


WIstat {. 

Bist-yak. 

K: negin. 
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English. 

Yarkandi. 

Kirghiz. 

Sarigh Ciili. 

W&khi. 

Kalm^e. 

Twenty- two. 

Zh-izhki. 


Wista-tha. 

Bisto-boi. 

K : khoyur. 

Thirty. 

Otuz. 


Si. 

Si. 

Cochun. 

Thirty-one. 

Otuz bir. 


Siyat-i. 

Si'o-i. 

0 : negin. 

Forty. 

Circ. 


Chahl. ! 

Bo-wist. 

Dochun. 

Fifty. 

Ellik. 


Pinjah. 

Bowisto-thas. 

Thewin. 

Sixty. 

Altmish. 


Atmish. 

Trowist. 

Jirin. 

Seventy. 

Yatmish. 


Yatmish. 

Trowisto-thas. 

DMun. 

Eighty. 

Siksiln. 


Saks.an. 

Tsibilr-wist. 

Nayiin. 

Ninety. 

Toesan. 


Toesan. 

Tsibu r-wisto-thas . 

Yorin. 

Hundred. 

Yiiz. 


Sad. 

Panz-wi'st. Sad. 

ZoTi. 

Thousand. 

Ming. 


Haz&r. 

Ilazfir, 

Mingan. 


Directions for pronunciation of the vowels and certain consonants in the alove vocabularies. 


a is pronounced as in woman. 


a „ 


a 

„ „ hall. 

ii 1, 

„ „ care, hart. 

ay M 

p day. 

ay » 

„ „ aye, aiflr. 

^y 

„ » toy, boy. 

® ft 

„ iWi (1 in cane, hale. 

C ,, 

„ as in l^ie. 

i » 

„ „ pin. 

i » 

„ ojs, ee m teeth . 

0 M 

„ as in wp. 

6 „ 

„ „ told. 


u is pronounced as in jnU. 


u „ 

,, ,, 

„ „ uxe. 

aw „ 

„ as ou in home. 

iw „ 

„ the same prolonged. 

t „ 

„ hard and aspirated. 

^ th „ 

„ hard and aspirated; each letter 

^)ronouiicod separately. 

th „ 

„ as in those. 

ph „ 

„ aspiralod, and oJich letter separately 

jironounced. 

t kh„ 

„ ditto. ditto. 

0 )» 

„ always hard as in cart. 

zh „ 

„ as j in '*jour." 




* Note.— This double letter is only in the Yarkandi column, 
t Note.— This double letter is mostly in the Kalm4c column. 


(Sd.) H. W. Bellew. 
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VOCABULARY 

OF 

SIRIKOL, WAKHAN, AND KUNJOOT DIALECTS, 

BY 

CAPTAIN J. BIDDULPH. 


-o 


The following Vocabulary was compiled during our trip to Sirikol and 
Wakhan. 

The spelling is phonetic. The Siriicolcc and Wakhee, however, contain 
sounds which it is impossible to render exactly in English, and much resembling 
sounds common in Gaelic. 



Siriivlee* 

Wakhee. 

Kunjoofee, 

Apple. 

Maun. 

More. 


Arm. 

Yaran, Chera.st. 

Fckli, Yurum. 

Ushuk. 


Kultuk, 

KuU. 

Akut. 

Ascent. 

Dyoon. 

Vcn. 


Aunt (patcrniil). 

J)odch. 

Bach. 


Aunt (maternal). 

Mana-Vordeh. 

Wach. 


All. 

Fukut. 

Tukkheh. 


Again. 

Wuz deeger. 

Tsoning gokh. 


Always. 


Jfarwar. 


Ass. 

Shcr. 

Koor. 


Air. 

Awoo. 



Animal. 

Jandar. 



Afraid. 

Khooj dared. 

Runneh. 


Alone. 


Tokha. 
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13ack. 

Barley. 

Beard. 

Belly. • 

Black Pepper. 
Blue. , 

Boat. 

Bread. 

Breast. 

Brick. 

Bride. 

Bridge. 

Bridle. 

Brother-in-law. 

Bull. 

Butter. 

Brother and sister. 
But. 

Because. 

Brother. 

Boy. 

Body. 

Bullock. 

Bird. 

Beak. 

Bone. 

Branch. 

Boot. 

Blind. 

Bad. 

Broad. 


Siriholee. 

Dom. 

Chusht. 

Boon. 

Kecheh. 

Tor mirich. 
Kusheen. 

Ghekhit. 

Khishpiok, Shpeek. 
T«j. 

Krich. 

Zinnull. 

Kupprick. 

Wuxdun Widoon. 
Khuserez. 

Chut khej. 
Zurd-i-oii. Rown. 
Yakh wordeh. 
Khair. 
llutka. 

Vurood. 

Kechkal. 

Chat. 

Rowuhtuni. 

Minkol. 

Shakh. 

Pekh. 

Jeet. 

Kshoot. 


Walchee. 

Dum. 

Yurok. 

Biggish. 

Vird. 

Neeli 

Kishti. 

Klnitch. 

Bupp. 

Khisht. 

Sukhoord. 

Akhoon. 

Khiscrez. 

Rogh. 


Vuroot. 

Zikat. 

Yasteh. 

Chat. 

Kuj)pch. 

Gush. 

Yahcli. 

Koor. 

Shiikk. 


Kunjootee. 

Ashtun. 

Ungi. 

Ool. 

Amamot. 



Sirikolce, 

Wakhec. 

Calf of leg. 

Soon. 


Canal. 

Warch. 

Datch. 

Cap. 

Ghoza, Dopee, Tumakh. 

Ascape. 

Cheek. 

Pceza. 

Robi. 

Chest. 

PllZ. 

Poshber. 

Chin. 

Zina goon. 

Zinnakh. 

Cloth. 

Gleem. 

Pallas. 

Comb. 

Dolce. 

Kungoo. 

Cooking pot. 

Dyegh. 


Cow. 

Yoh. 


Cup. 

Chinak. 


Child. 

Ghada. 

Tiffbo. 

Cloud. 

Varm. 

Woor. 

Copper. 

Mi8.s. 


Chair. 

Koorsee. 


Clothing. 

Leol. 


Cave. 

Jeerboon. 


Com. 

Zan. 


Clean. 

Pokuza. 

Pokuza. 

Cold. 

Ish. 

Sur. 

Daughter. 

Rezeen. Zinnal. . 

Thurght. 

Dust. 

Sect. 

Shit. 

Day. 

Mass. 

Rokhun. 

Dog. 

Kiit. 

Shach. 

Deaf. 

Chun. 

Kar. 

Dirty. 

Nopuk. 

Gajt. 

Difficult. 

Kilar. 

f 

Dry. 


Kisbta. 

Ear. 

01, Ghowl, 

Gish. 

Elder brother. 

Lor derdo. 

. 

Entrails. 

Roda. 

Shungur. 

Ewe. 

Mawul. 



Kunjootee. 

Barun. 

Amookush. 

Undel. 

Asun. 

TJphoonun. 


Altootul. 

Qeekun. 
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Sirikolee. 

Wakhee. 

Kmjootee. 

Eye. 

Choem, som. 

Kizm. 

Alchceri. , 

Eyebrow. 

Warooh. 

Warooh. 

Altanaser. 

Eyolasli. 

PoRutch. 

Teppuk. 

Amolpol. 

Each. 

Wirfuth. 



Everywhere. 

Haijoi. 

Kumjairech. 


Evorytbinf<. 

Chaisvid. 



Eveninj^. 

Shum. 

Shoom. 


East. 


Mushrikh. 


Earth. 

Zimad. 

Zarain. 


Kkk- 

Burza. 



Face. 

Tukkool, Pace. 

Rui. . 

Askull. . 

Father. 

Dood. 

Tat. 


Fathcr-in-law. 

Khusoor. 

Khurs. 


Felt. 

Jane. 

Ajanc. 


Fin}?er. 

Anzekht. 

Jigl or Jyigl, Yangl. 

Amia uusscr. 

Finger-nail. 

Tu.ssoor, Nashowr. 

Digger. 

Uria NuRser. 

Fire. 

Yur, Yoots. 

Rukknigh. 


Flock of sheep. 

Chlo. 


Alis. 

Foot. 

Peza, Poyr. 

Poda. 

Hyali 

Forehead, 

Kukk. 

Rukk. 


Far. 

Thar. 

Thir. 


From. 

Uz. 

• 


Feather. 

Kunnaut. 

Piir. 


Fish. 

Moooe. 

Mahi. 


Food. 

Kuguiu. 



Flour. 

Yogj. 

Yumch. 


Flower. 

Gu). • 

Spriig. 


Foolish. 


Akmak. 


Full. 


Takhi. 


Fatigued. 


Wunigneh. 


Goat. 

Waz, Vas. 

Togh. 


Grandfather. 

Bap. 

Pope. 
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Sirikolee. 

Wakhec, 

Kmjootee. 


Grandmother, 

Mam. 




Grandson. 

Naboose. 




Grape. 

Azom. 

Angoor. 



Grass. 

Dokh, Woohf. 




Green. 

Soz. 

Soz. 



Girl. 


Zikat. 



Gold. 

Tilla. 

Tilla. 



Grave. 

Gour. 




Great. 

Lowr. 

Loop. 



Good. 

Charj. 

Buff. 



Hair. 

Kushut. Shad. 

Shuffsh. 



Hand. 

Vist, Zeest, Thust. 

Thust. 

Ariu. 


Head. 

Kol. 

Sir. 

Guppal. 


Heart. 

Zardeh. Zord. 

Pasyoo. 

Us. 


Herd of cattle. 

Chut. 




Horse. 

Voorch. 

Yash. 1 



House. 

Clieed. 

Khobn. ^ 



Husband. 

Showr. 




How. 

Tserang. 

Tserunga vitteh. 



How much. 


Tsum. 



How many. 


Tsumteh. Yom. 



Half. 


Chut. 



Hour. 

Dum. 




H(K)f. 

Sura. 




Horn. 

Shokh. 

Shayoh. 



HUl. 

Taich. 

Koh. 

1 



Helmet. 

Dabulgah. 




Hot. 

Jurra. 

Shiindr. 



Hard. 


Shukk. 



Hungiy, 


Murz. 



Heavy. 


Gorung. 



High. 


Loop. 
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Iron tripod. 
Inimcdiately.* 

In. 

Iron. 

Kidney. 

Knee. 

Knife. 

King. 

Leather. 

Leg. 

Lip. 

Little finger. 
Liver. 

Lucerne grass. 

Lungs. 

Lightning. 

Lead. 

Lance. 

Lake. 

Leaf of a tree. 
Long. 

Light. 

Low. 

Mare. 

^leat. 

Melon. 

Middle linger. 

Milk 

Mother. 

Mother-in-law. 

Mountain. 

Moustache. 


Sirikolee. 

Kurwur. 

Sheech duin. 

Divoir. 

Specn. 

Aroora. 

Zeddun, Zoon. 
Charg. 

Poshow. 

Pershyoo, Parshan. 
Pehmush, Lung. 
Lucce, Pauz. 

Sod. 

Buda. 

Sowcl. 

Tundoorg thid. 

f * 

Koorgushum. 

Keza. 

Kol. 

Park. 

Duros. 

Varzeh. 

Gekhat. 

Kogun. 

Kushyood, Shivd. 
Moda, Anor. 
Khushukh. 

Tej. 

Birit. 


Wahhse. 

Aniv dum. 

Yisht. 

Wultuk. 

Barecn, Birin. 
Kurej. 

Girdagec. 

Poty eshutch. 
Luceetch, Lufleh. 

Jiger. 

Shoosh. 

Neza. 

Vurz. 

Ranjk. 

Pnst. 

Gusht. 

Kurbooza. 

Jurj. 

Nan. 

Khush. 

Koh. 


Kunjootee» 


Asamoz. 

Adoomuss. 


Geltun. 

He.: 

Named umusli. 
Egin. 

Akhur poot. 


Mukooching, Amia russ 


Buroot. 


Sullut. 
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SiriftAee. • 

Wahhee, 

Kmjooiee. 

*Mouth. 

Ghof. 

Ghusli. 

Hukhat. 

Mud. 

Ghut. 



Mauy. 

Ghullaba pur. 

Tukkheh. 


Moon. 

Most. 

Jumakli. 


Morping^. 

Kheyr-mothoor. 

Suba. 


Mpptli. 

Most. 



Man. 

Choorik, Oherin. 

Thai. 


Mad. 

> 

Kalundur. 


Navel. 

Wunookh. 

Naf. 

Asooee. 

. Neclj. 

Gerdana. 


Ush. 

Nose. 

Nauz. 

Miss. 

Amdoposhi. 

Nostril. 

Nauz def. 

Miss sird. 

Amoltor. 

Now. 

Sheech. 

Aniv. 


None. 

! Bekoor hech. 

Hechiz. 

I 

Near. 

VnL 

Drimoseh. 

1 

No. 

HA. 



.Never. 


Nay.* .V:- " ► 


Night 

Shob. 

Naghd. 


North. 


Shimmal. 


Narrow. 

Tong. 

' • * * 


¥ ■ 

Yoos. . y. 

. 


Out of. 

Vateh. 



Other. 

Deegor.* 



Open. 


Gush hut. 


.Palate. 

Tez Kurm. 

Kurm. 

Tuli. 

Pupil of ey£ 

Ohingazik. 

Chistnuk. 

Nunna. 

^ar. 

Narshbat. 



Patienc^. 

Warofs. 



Ram. 

Vairna. 



Red Pepper. 

Kizzil Miricli. 



Rice. 

Girinj.-, 



River. 

% . 

Durya. 

Di^a. 













